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PEEF ACE . 


IN  this,  our  eighth  issue,  it  has  been  our  desire  to  treat  upon 
subjects  of  present  importance  to  the  community,  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  questions  specially  interesting  to  the 
Industrial  Classes. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  “  Land  Nationalisation,” 
and  the  contribution  in  this  volume  is,  we  think,  a  valuable  addition 
thereto,  and  will  well  repay  a  very  careful  perusal.  “  Trusts,  Rings, 
and  Syndicates  ”  are  dealt  with,  and  the  time  is  now  opportune  for 
a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  how  these  combinations  are 
manipulated  for  the  aggrandisement  of  a  very  few,  often  at  the  great 
cost  and  suffering  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  article  on  the  “  Development  of  our  Eastern  Markets  for  British 
Cotton  Manufactures  ”  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  our  readers, 
and  will  enable  them  to  understand  better  the  importance  of  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  question,  by  all  interested  in  the  retention  and  progress, 
of  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  this  country. 

Articles  will  also  be  found  on  “  Fluctuations  in  Trade  and  Commerce ;  ” 
“  Pauperism :  its  Nature  and  Extent ;  its  Causes  and  Remedies  ”  (being 
a  re\dew  of  our  Poor-law  Administration)  ;  “  Spelling  Reform  and 
Phonography;  ”  “  The  Growth  of  British  Industry  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centm’y;”  “The  Relations  of  Art  to  Labour;”  “Shoe 
Machinery  :  its  Effects  on  Wages  and  Cost  of  Production.” 

We  trust  that  our  efforts  to  supply  material  for  the  elucidation  and 
better  understanding  of  the  Commercial  and  Social  questions  of  the  day 
will  be  received  with  appreciation  by  our  readers. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

To  THE  Members 
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wenty-six  Years'  Progress  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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SALES. 

£ 

2 

2,333,523 

3 

2,673,778 

1  '4 

2,836,606 

5 

3,373,847 

6 

4,462,676 

7 

6,001,153 

S 

7,122,360 

'9 

7,353,363 

0 

8,201,685 

1 

9,463,771 

2 

13,012,120 

'3 

15,639,714 

4 

16,374,053 

'5 

18,499,901 

'6 

19,921,054 

-7 

21,390,447 

21,402,219 

'9 

20,382,772 

10 

23,248,314 

11 

24,945,063 

12 

27,541,212 

13 

29,336,028 

'14 

30,424,101 

;i5 

31,305,910 

il6 

32,730,745 

17 

34,483,771 

Total  Sales  in  the  Twenty-five  Years,  1862  to  1887  ..  £4<34<,4C05lSC 
Total  Profits  in  the  Twenty-five  Years,  1862  to  1887  ..  £30,210508 1 


STATISTICAL  POSITION  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOl^ 

December  31st,  1887. 

Compiled  frovi  the  Retv/ms  Ttiade  by  Societies  to  the  RegistTciT  and  Central  Board^ 

mber  of  Members  . . 967,828 

are  Capital . . . dB10,344,216 

an  Capital . . . 2,253,576 


Sales  for  1887 
Net  Profits  for  1887 
Devoted  to  Education,  1887 
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Twenty-five  Years’  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited, 


'ARS. 

SALES. 

£  i 

m 

51,857 

i65 

120,754 

>)66 

175,489 

►  367 

331,744 

►368 

412,240 

•369 

507,217 

370 

677,734 

371 

758,764 

•872 

1,153,132 

873 

1,636,950 

874 

1,964,829 

r875 

2,247,395 

■876 

2,697,366 

•877 

2,827,052 

■.878 

2,705,625 

.879 

2,645,331 

.880 

3,339,631 

Lssi 

3,574,095 

. 

L882 

4,038,238 

-1883 

4,546,889 

L884 

4.675,371 

1885 

4,793,151 

1886 

5,223,179 

1887 

5,713,235 

1888 

6,200,074 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

(30  weeks) 


(65  weeks) 


(53  weeks) 


(53  weeks) 


(50  weeks) 


(53  weeks) 


Total  Sales  in  the  Twentt-five  Years,  1864  to  1888....  £635017£302 
Total  Profits  in  the  Twenty-five  Years,  1864  to  1888  . . 


Noxe-T)..  .bore  1.  show 


variation  in  the  sales.  The  size  of  each  space  is 


STATISTICAL  POSITION  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 


Number  of  Societies  holding  Shares 
Number  of  Members  belonging  to  Share-  [  634,196 

Loans  and  Deposits  . . 


Decembeb  22nd,  1888, 
863 


Reserve  Fund— Trade  and  Bank . 

^surance  F^d^. . .6, 2001074 

for  Yo&r  loSo  ♦••?••♦••••••*•  4.00 

Net  Profits  for  Year  1888  .  82,490 
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MANCHESTER : 

REGISTERED  OFFICES,  BANK,  CENTRAL  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  WAREHOUSES, 
Balloon  Street  and  Garden  Street— See  pages  46,  48,  72,  and  80. 
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PLAN  OF  MANCHESTER, 

Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Central 
OFFICES  and  Warehouse,  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places. 


NEWCASTLE  PROVISION  WAREHOUSE, 
Thornton  Street. 
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PLAN  OF  NEWCASTLE, 

Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society’s  Newcastle 
Branch  Premises,  from  the  Railway  Station  and  Principal  Places. 


LONDON  BRANCH  . 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  GROCERY  AND  DRAPERY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  HALL, 
Leman  Street,  E— See  pages  46,  58,  59,  76,  77,  and  83. 
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LONDON  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  WORKS, 
116,  Leman  Street.— See  pages  24  and  46. 
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MAP  OF  LONDON, 

Showinq  the  London  Branch,  Leman  Street,  E.,  and  the  Principal  Railway  Stations 


LEEDS,  33,  CALL  LANE 


PLAN  OF  LEEDS, 

Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Sa',-e  ano 
Sample  Room,  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places. 
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BRISTOL  DEPOT, 
CHRitTMAS  Street— See  page  46. 
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PLAN  OF  BRISTOL. 

Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society’s  Bristol 


Depot,  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places. 
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LIVERPOOL  WAREHOUSES,  Temple  Lane. 
OFFICE :  7,  Victoria  Street. 
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LIMERICK  BRANCH, 
MutGRAVE  Street,  Limerick,  Ireland. 
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CRUMPSALL  BISCUITS  AND  SWEETS  AND  DRY  AND  SOFT  SOAP  WORKS, 
Lower  Crumpsaul,  near  Manchester.— See  pages  25,  46,  60,  and  77. 


LEICESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKS. 
See  pages  30,  46,  64,  and  78. 


PLAN  OF  LEICESTER, 

Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society’s  Boot  and  Shoe 
Works,  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places. 
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LIVINGSTONE  MILL,  BATLEY, 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH  WORKS  AND  READY-MADE  DEPARTMENT. 
See  pages  35,  46,  and  70. 


See  pages  30,  46.  and  71. 
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GOOLE  WAREHOUSE. 
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GARSTON  OFFICES, 

West  Side.  New  Dock,  Garston,  near  LtvERPOOL. 


ROUEN  OFFICES. 

2,  Rue  Jeanne  d-Arc,  Rouen,  France. 
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8.S.  “federation.” 

Goole-Hamburg  Line.— See  pages  40  and  46. 
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S.S.  UNITY.” 

Qoole-Hamburq  Line.— See  pages  40  and  46. 


S.S.  PROGRESS.” 

Gooue-Calais  Line.— See  pages  39  and  46. 
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THE 

C0-0|J^ratiiJ^  Wihokmh 

LIMITED. 

Enrolled  August  11th,  1863,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap.  87,  sec.  15,  1862. 


Business  commenced  March  14, 1864.  Shares,  £5  each,  Transferable. 

Central  Offices,  Bank,  and  Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse  : 

BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Drapery,  Woollen  Cloth,  and  Ready-mades  Warehouses; 

DANTZIC  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Boot  and  Shoe  and  Furniture  Warehouses: 

HOLGATE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES : 

WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  and  LEMAN  STREET, 

LONDON,  E. 

PURCHASING  AND  FORWARDING  DEPOTS: 

England:  LIVERPOOL,  LEEDS,  BRISTOL,  NOTTINGHAM,  LONGTON, 

GOOLE,  AND  GARSTON. 

Ireland:  CORK,  LIMERICK,  KILMALLOCK,  WATERFORD, 

TRALEE,  AND  ARMAGH. 

America  :  NEW  YORK.  France  ;  CALAIS  and  ROUEN. 
Denmark:  COPENHAGEN.  Germany:  HAMBURG. 


Biscuit  and  Sweet  Works,  and  Dry  and  Soft  Soap  Works  : 
CRUMPSALL,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Works:  LEICESTER  and  HECKMONDWIKE. 

Soap  Works  :  DURHAM. 


LIVINGSTONE  MILL,  BATLEY. 


Woollen  Cloth  Works  and 
Ready-made  Department  :  j 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works:  116,  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON. 


SHIPOWNERS  AND  SHIPPERS: 

Between  GARSTON  and  ROUEN;  GOOLE  and  CALAIS; 
GOOLE  AND  HAMBURG. 


STEAMSHIPS  OWNED  BY  THE  SOCIETY; 

“PIONEER,”  “UNITY,”  “PROGRESS,”  “FEDERATION,”  “EQUITY,” 

AND  “LIBERTY.” 


BANKERS: 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK  LIMITED. 
THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANK. 
THE  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  BANK. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER. 
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GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 


*PRT?c’rm?'VT  • 

J.  T.  W.  MITCHELL,  15,  John 
Street,  Rochdale. 


Secretary  * 

Mr.  THOMAS  SWANN,  Beech  Villa, 
James  Street,  Masborough. 


WILLIAM  BATES  . Green  Lane,  Patricroft. 


THOMAS  BLAND . Rashcliffe,  Huddersfield. 

E.  HIBBERT . 7,  Wicken  Tree  Lane,  Failsworth. 

JAMES  HILTON . 165,  Ashton  Road,  Oldham. 

THOMAS  HIND  . 3,  Grey  Friars,  Leicester. 

JOHN  LORD . 16,  Steiner  Street,  Accrington. 

JAMES  LOWNDS . 92,  Catherine  Street,  Ashton-under- Lyne. 

ALFRED  NORTH . Mount  Pleasant,  Batley. 

H.  C.  PINGSTONE  . Market  Street,  Manchester. 

JOHN  SHILLITO . 17,  Cavendish  Terrace,  Halifax. 

JOHN  STANSFIELD  ...  .Jeremy  Lane,  Heckmondwike. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR . 52,  Castle  Street,  Bolton. 


NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  COMMITTEE. 


Chair AY  * 

Mr.  GEORGE  SCOTT,  Co-op.  Society, 
Newbottle,  Fencehouses,  Dm-ham. 


RiT/^'R'in’A'RTr  • 

Mr.  JOHN  THIRLAWAY.  16,  Gras¬ 
mere  Street,  Gateshead. 


Mr.  J.  ATKINSON  . 12,  Mutual  Street,  Wallsend,  nr.  Nc.-ou-Tyne. 

Mr.  MATTHEW’’  BATES . Blaydon  Burn,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  WHLLIAM  GREEN  . Co-operative  Society,  Clay  Path,  Dm’ham. 

Mr.  THOMAS  SHOTTON  . .  ..Cemetery  Road,  Blackhill,  Durham. 

Mr.  RICHARD  THOMPSON  ..  9,  Garden  Place,  Bishopwearmouth,  Sunderland. 
Mr.  T.  T WEDDELL . Cleveland  Terrace,  W^'est  Hartlepool. 


LONDON  BRANCH  COMMITTEE. 


Chairman  :  l  Secretary  : 

Mr.  geo.  SUTHERLAND,  78,  Maxey  Mr.  HENRY  PUMPHREY,  Paddock 
Road,  Plumstead.  Ten-ace,  Lewes. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  CLAY . Stratton  Road,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  geo.  HAWKINS  . 53,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford. 

Mb.  GEORGE  HINES  . Croft  Street,  Ipswich. 

Mr.  T.  E.  WEBB . Co-operative  Society,  1,  Plough  Lane,  York 

Road,  Battersea,  London,  S.W. 

Mr.  H.  ELSEY . ...9,  Linwood  Terrace,  Lawrence  Road,  Southsea. 

Mr.  j.  F.  GOODEY . Newtowm  Lodge,  Colchester. 


AUDITORS. 

Mr.  THOS.  j.  BAYLIS,  Rotherham.  Mr.  JAMES  E.  LORD,  Rochdale. 
Mr.  THOMAS  WOOD,  Manchester.  Mr.  ISAAC  HAIGH,  Barnsley. 
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OFFICEES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


ACCOUNTANT. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BEODRICK,  Eccles. 


CASHIER 

Mr.  a.  greenwood,  RocMale. 


Mr.  ISAAC  TWEE  DALE. 
Mr.  THOMAS  PEARSON. 


BUYERS,  SALESMEN,  &c. 

Manchester — Grocery  and  Provisions 


Mr.  GEORGE  GARLICK. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WROOT. 


Manchester — Drapery : 


Mr.  JOHN  SHARROCKS. 
Mr.  JOHN  T.  OGDEN. 


Mr.  JAMES  FLETCHER. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  ALLITT. 

Manchester — Woollen  Cloth . Mr.  HENRY  HADDOW. 

„  Boot  and  Shoe . Mr.  HENRY  JACKSON. 

,,  Furniture  . Mr.  JOSEPH  ATKIN. 

,,  Traveller — Grocery  and  Provisions  ....Mr.  R.  TURNER. 

,,  ,,  Pro.  Societies  and  Drapery.  .Mr.  JOS.  PICKERSGILL. 

Shipping  Department — General  Manager . Mr.  CHAS.  R.  CAMERON. 

London — Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  . Mr.  CHARLES  FIELDING. 

Liverpool— Grocery  and  Provisions . Mr.  ARTHUR  W.  LOBB. 

Leeds — Saleroom . Mr.  JOSEPH  HOLDEN. 

Nottingham — Saleroom . Mr.  G.  T.  TOWNSEND. 

Huddersfield — Saleroom . Mr.  GEO.  BARLASS. 

Longton — Crockery  Depot . Mr.  J.  RHODES. 

Newcastle — Chief  Clerk  . Mr.  H.  R.  BAILEY. 

Grocery  and  Provisions  . Mr.  ROBT.  WILKINSON. 

„  Mr.  T.  WEATHERSTONE. 

Drapery  . Mr.  JOHN  Mc.KENZIE. 

Boot  and  Shoe  . Mr.  0.  JACKSON. 

.  Furniture  and  Hardware . Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOR. 

London — Grocery  and  Provisions . Mr.  BENJAMIN  JONES. 

„  „  . Mr.  WM.  OPENSHAW. 

„  Drapery  . Mr.  F.  G.  WADDINGTON. 

,,  Boots  and  Shoes . Mr.  ALFRED  PARTRIDGE. 

„  Furnishing  . Mr.  F.  E.  ODDY. 

„  Chief  Clerk . Mr.  WILLIAM  STRAWN. 

Bristol  Depot . Mr.  THOS.  FOULKES. 

Cork— Butter  . Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  STOTT. 

Limerick — Butter  . Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  STOKES. 

Kilmallock  „  Mr.  THOS.  G. O’SULLIVAN. 

Waterford  ,,  . 

Tralee — Butter  and  Eggs  . Mr.  JAMES  DAWSON. 

Armagh  ,,  ,,  . Mr.  J.  HOLLAND. 

New  York,  America — Cheese,  &c . Mr.  JOHN  GLEDHILL. 

„  „  „  . Mr.  JAMES  M.  PERCIVAL. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark — Butter,  Flour,  &c . Mr.  JOHN  ANDREW. 

Hamburg— Butter,  Flour,  &c . Mr.  WM.  DILWORTH. 

Rouen,  France  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Depot  . . .  .Mr.  JAMES  MARQUIS. 
Goole  „  „  ....Mr.  W.  J.  SCHOFIELD. 

Calais  „  „  _ Mr.  WILLIAM  HURT. 

Lower  Crumpsall  Biscuit  Works . Mr.  THOMAS  HAYES. 

Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe  Works . Mr.  JOHN  BUTCHER. 

Heckmondwike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works . Mr.  J.  W.  HEMMINGS. 

Durham  Soap  Works . Mr.  J.  E.  GREEN. 

Batley  Woollen  Cloth  Works . Mr.  S.  BOOTHROYD. 

,,  Ready-made  Department  . Mr.  WILLIAM  UTTLEY. 

)>  ,,  ,,  Traveller . Mr.  J.  STEAD. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBEE  OF  EMPLOYES,  SEPTEMBEE,  1889. 

Manchester — General,  Drapery,  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Fui’nishing  Offices  . .  140 

Cashier’s  Office .  11 

Grocery  Department  .  109 


Drapery  „ 

Woollen  Cloth  „ 
Boot  and  Shoe  ,, 
Furnishing  „ 
Shipping  „ 
Building 


55 

57 

19 

20 
3 

74 


Dining-room  Department  .  6 

Other  ,,  .  15 


Total  Manchester .  509 

Newcastle  Branch  .  192 

,,  Building  Department  .  146 

London  Branch  .  130 

,,  Building  Department  .  28 

„  Tea  „  .  227 

,,  Stables .  7 

Leeds  Saleroom  .  3 

Nottingham  Saleroom .  1 

Bristol  Depot  .  16 

Liverpool  Branch — Grocery  and  Shipping  .  16 

Longton — Crockery  Department  .  11 

Irish  Branches .  28 

Rouen  Branch  . 4 

Goole  ,,  10 

Calais  ,,  4 

Garston  ,,  2 

New  York  Branch  .  6 

Copenhagen  . .  5 

Hamburg  .  4 

Crumpsall  Biscuit  Works  .  137 

Leicester  Shoe  ,,  . 1105 

Endeiby .  125 

Heckmondwike  Shoe  Works  .  170 

,,  Currying  Department  .  43 

Durham  Soap  Works  .  14 

Batley  Woollen  Mill  .  98 

,,  ,,  ,,  Ready  Mades .  66 

Steamship  “Pioneer”  .  14 

„  “Unity”  .  15 

“Progress”  .  13 

“  Federation  ”  .  is 

“  Equity  ” . 19 


Total . 3186 
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TEEMS  OF  MEMBEESHIP. 


TRADE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  information  of  Societies  and  Companies  not  already  purchasers 
from  or  members  of  this  Society,  we  give  below — (1)  our  requirements 
on  opening  new  accounts  ;  (2)  particulars  of  trade  terms ;  (3)  terms 
and  conditions  of  membership  ;  and  (4)  a  few  of  the  advantages  accruing 
from  membership. 

Any  further  information  will  gladly  be  given  on  application. 

(1)  NEW  ACCOUNTS. 

Societies  desiring  to  open  accounts  are  requested  to  furnish  us  with  a 
copy  each  of  their  registered  rules  and  latest  balance  sheet. 

If  a  balance  sheet  has  not  been  prepared,  then  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  sent,  viz.,  the  number  of  members ;  amount  of  paid-up 
share  capital ;  whether  credit  is  allowed,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent ;  the 
amount  of  business  done,  or  expected  to  be  done  per  week. 

(2)  TRADE  TERMS. 

With  the  first  order  sufficient  cash  must  be  remitted  to  cover  the 
estimated  value  of  the  goods  ordered  ;  afterwards  payment  must  be 
made  within  seven  days  from  date  of  invoice  ;  all  accounts  are  rendered 
strictly  net. 

Our  business  is  conducted  on  these  terms,  with  registered  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Companies  only. 

Societies  in  process  of  formation  and  whose  rules  are  not  yet  regis¬ 
tered  can  be  supplied  with  goods  on  payment  of  cash  with  each  order. 

(3)  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  following  extracts  from  our  Rules  contain  the  principal  features  in 
connection  with  membership  : — 

(a)  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS.— (Extract  from  Rule  5.) 

The  members  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  such  co-operative  societies 
or  companies  (registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act,  1876,  or  under  the  Companies  Acts,  with  limited  liability,  or  under 
any  law  of  the  country  where  they  are  situate,  whereby  they  acquire  the 
right  of  trading  as  a  body  corporate,  with  limited  liability)  as  have  been 
admitted  by  the  general  committee,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  dele¬ 
gates  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society.  An  application  for 
shares  shall  be  made  by  a  resolution  of  some  general  or  committee 
meeting  of  the  society  or  company  making  the  application,  contained  in 
writing  and  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  secretary  and  three  of  its 
members  ;  every  society  or  company  making  an  application  for  shares 
shall  state  the  number  of  its  members,  and  take  up  not  less  than  one  £5 
share  for  every  ten  members,  and  agree  to  increase  the  number  annually 
as  its  members  increase,  making  the  return  of  such  increase  at  the  time 
and  in  accordance  with  its  return  to  the  Registrar. 


(b)  CAPITAL — HOW  PAID  UP. — (Extract  fi’om  Rule  10.) 

The  capital  of  this  society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  five  pounds 
each,  which  shall  be  transferable  only.  Every  society,  on  its  admission, 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share  taken  up. 
Each  five  pounds  so  paid  shall  constitute  one  fully  paid-up  share  ;  but 
no  dividend  or  interest  shall  be  withdrawn  by  members  until  their  shares 
are  paid  up.  Any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  advance.  After  having 
received  the  consent  of  a  special  meeting,  tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
share  capital  may  be  called  up  by  the  general  committee  on  giving  notice 
to  that  effect. 

(c)  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

Application  foe  Shakes. 


Folio 


The 


Co-operative  Society  Limited. 


TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CO-OPERA.TIVE  WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY  Limited,  1,  BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Gentlemen, 

Whereas,  hy  a  Resolution  of  the . 

Co-operative  Society  Limited,  passed  hy  the* . 

at  a  Meeting  held  on  the . day  of . it  teas 

resolved  that  the  Society,  icliich  consists  of . Members, 

agree  to  take  up . Shares  (being  One  Share  for  every  Ten 

of  our  Members)  in  the  Co-optratifat  .^ocietg  ^imittb, 

and  annually  to  increase  our  Shares  at  the  time  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  return  to  the  Registro.r,  and  to  accept  such  Shares 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  your  Rules. 

. 188 


Attested  by 


I  Three  Members. 


. Secretary. 

*  Members,  Committee  of  Management,  or  Directors. 


(4)  ADVANTAGES  ACCRUING  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Tlie  liability  of  each  society  member  is  limited  to  tbe  amount  of  its  shares. 

(b)  Members  of  this  Society  receive  double  the  rate  of  dividend  on  pm’chases  to 
non-members. 

(c)  Share  capital  receives  interest  after  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent  per  annum. 

(d)  Each  society  composing  the  “  Wholesale  ”  may  nominate  one  representative 
for  every  500  of  its  members  to  represent  it  at  the  General  or  Branch  Quarterly 
Meetings,  or  other  Special  Meetings  which  may  be  convened  from  time  to  time,  and 
thus  have  a  direct  influence  and  voice  in  the  control  and  management  of  its  afiairs. 
The  nomination  and  election  of  its  officers  for  General  and  Branch  Committees  and 
Auditors  are  effected  by  means  of  nomination  and  voting  papers,  which  are  sent  to 
all  Shareholding  Societies  to  be  fllled  ux). 

(e)  A  merely  nominal  payment  secures  membership,  a  deposit  of  Is.  j)er  share 
upon  application  being  only  required ;  the  dividend  on  pm'chases  and  interest  on 
share  capital  being  credited  to  share  account  until  paid  uj). 


We  trust  that  those  societies  not  ah-eady  federated  with  the  “  Wholesale  ”  will  at 
once  join,  and  thus  secure  the  advantages  to  themselves  and  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  generally  which  its  extensive  and  varied  operations  are  intended  to  confer. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


ALL  LETTERS  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SOCIETY,  AND  NOT  TO  INDIVIDUALS. 


WE  would  especially  impress  upon  Societies’  Managers  and  Secretaries  tlie 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  following  regulations,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  despatch  of  Goods,  to  ensure  promptitude  in  the  answering  and  classification  of 
letters,  and  to  prevent  disappointment. 

LETTERS. 

AU  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  Society,  and  not  to  individuals. 

Addressed  Envelopes  are  supplied  at  cost  price. 

Communications  for  the  following  Departments,  and  relating  to  the  subjects 
named,  should  always  be  made  on  sepai’ate  forms  or  sheets  of  paper,  viz. ; — 

(1)  Bank  and  Cashier’s  Department. 

(2)  Accountants’  Department. 

(3)  Grocery  and  Provision  Department — Orders  only. 

(4)  ,,  ,,  ,,  Application  for  Samples  only. 

(5)  Drapery  Department — Orders  and  Applications  for  Samples. 

(6)  Boot  and  Shoe  Department— Orders  and  Applications  for  Samples. 

(7)  Woollen  Cloth  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

(8)  Fmmishing  Department — Orders  and  Applications  for  Samples. 

(9)  Advices  of  Retmms. 

(10)  Claims,  delays,  complaints,  &c.,  for  all  Departments. 

Although  each  of  the  above  classifications  requires  a  separate  form,  they  should 
all  be  enclosed  under  one  cover,  and  addressed  to  the  Society. 

At  the  Central  Ofiice,  in  Manchester  alone,  upwards  of  3,000  Letters  and  Orders 
are  received  daily.  It  is  evident  that  to  efiectually  deal  with  these  communications 
some  division  into  departments  is  absolutely  necessary. 

These  classifications  have  therefore  been  adopted,  and  Societies  are  asked  to  assist 
by  seeing  that  their  communications  are  despatched  in  accordance  therewith,  as 
when  subjects  included  in  more  than  one  of  these  divisions  are  dealt  vsith  on  one 
form,  much  labour  is  involved  in  re-writing  the  portions  required  to  be  separated. 

ORDERS  FOR  GOODS. 

The  name  of  the  Society  and  the  Station  to  which  the  Goods  are  to  be 
forwarded  should  be  xvritten  at  the  head  of  each  order. 

Orders  should  contain  the  Price  or  Brand  of  each  Article  wanted. 

Delays  would  often  be  prevented  by  noticing  in  which  column  in  the  Price  Lists 
(Manchester,  Newcastle,  London,  &c.)  the  Goods  are  quoted,  and  posting  the  Orders 
direct  to  the  Central,  or  branches  named,  as  the  case  requii-es. 
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As  regards  “  Direct  Quotations,”  notwithstanding  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  minimum  quantities  are  fixed,  orders  are  frequently  received  for  less  than  the 
stipulated  quantities.  This  necessitates  correspondence,  and  in  cases  of  urgency 
entails  inconvenience  to  Societies,  which  would  be  obviated  by  carefully  noticing  the 
Price  List  when  ordering. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Forms  we  have  specially  prepared  should  be  used  in 
sending  Orders. 

1.  Grocery,  Drapery,  Woollens,  and  Furnishing  Department,  price  lOd. 

2.  Tailoring  (Bespoke),  with  instructions  for  measurement,  price  lOd. 

3.  Boot  and  Shoe  Department,  price  lOd. 

4.  ,,  ,,  ,,  (Bespoke),  with  instructions  for  measurement, 

price  Is. 

Books  containing  50  Forms,  with  Duplicates,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Orders  for  each  Department  should  be  made  out  on  separate  forms. 

CONSIGNMENT  OF  GOODS. 

Whenever  delays  occur  in  the  delivery  of  Goods,  Societies  will  please  communicate 
with  the  carrier  at  their  end,  in  addition  to  informing  us. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
Goods,  we  would  state  that  when  Goods  are  Carriage  Paid  we  undertake  their 
safe  delivery ;  but  when  the  Carriage  is  not  Paid,  the  Carrier  is  responsible  to  the 
Consignees,  who,  before  taking  delivery  of  any  Goods,  should  carefully  examine  the 
same,  and  at  once  claim  for  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  in  transit. 


EMPTIES. 

Empty  packages  should  be  returned  carefully  packed,  and  fuUy  and  correctly 
consigned. 

Each  package  should  have  a  label  or  direction  card  attached,  stating  the  contents, 
the  name  of  Society  foncarding  them,  and  the  name  and  address  of  their  destination. 

Empties  should  be  returned  dii’ect  to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  the  Goods 
were  sent.  WTien  returned  to  Manchester  or  the  Branches,  additional  expense  and 
trouble  are  incurred  in  re-consigning  them  to  their  proper  destination. 

A  few  manufacturers  pay  carriage  on  returned  empties ;  where  this  is  done  Societies 
will  consign  caniage  forward,  in  all  other  cases  carriage  should  be  paid.  A  list  of 
firms  who  pay  carriage  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Central  Offices. 

In  all  cases  an  advice  giving  full  particulars  of  the  empties  returned  (viz.,  the 
kind,  the  quantity,  the  numbers,  the  price  charged,  and  reference  to  invoice  where 
charged)  should  be  immediately  posted  to  us,  as  unless  this  is  done  our  rule  is  not 
to  allow  credit  for  them. 

We  have  a  book  of  50  forms,  with  duplicates,  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
price  9d.,  which  Societies  are  recommended  to  use. 

The  importance  of  carrying  out  these  instructions  will  be  seen  when  Societies  are 
informed  that  the  Kailway  Companies  seldom  make  deliveries  of  empties  until  they 
have  a  complete  load,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  what  Societies  they  have  been  received,  unless  full  particulars  are  given. 
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In  many  cases  Societies  do  not  fully  carry  out  these  instructions,  consequently  we 
are  continually  receiving  empty  packages  which  we  are  not  able  to  credit  because  we 
do  not  know  from  whom  they  have  been  returned.  This  is  a  loss  which  we  are 
desirous  Societies  should  not  incur ;  we  therefore  point  it  out  to  them  so  that  the 
necessary  precautions  may  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

GOODS  CONSIGNED  AS  EMPTIES. 

We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  Goods  that  may  be  returned  consigned 
as  empties,  as  any  claim  made  on  the  Railway  Companies  for  missing  Goods  under 
such  circumstances  would  not  be  entertained. 

STATEMENTS  OF  TRADE  ACCOUNTS. 

Weekly  Statements 

Are  sent  out  to  all  Societies  doing  business  with  us,  showing  Total  of  Goods 
Invoiced,  Cash  Received,  and  Allowances  made  during  the  week,  and  Balance,  if 
any,  at  the  week  end. 

These  statements  afford  a  great  check  on  Societies'  hooks,  and  Secretaries  are 
requested  to  compare  each  one  as  received  with  their  books,  and  to  report  to  us 
particulars  in  case  of  any  discrepancy. 

Quarterly  Statements 

Are  issued  immediately  after  our  Books  are  made  up  for  the  Quarter. 

They  are  in  form  similar  to  the  Weekly  Statements,  and  must  be  returned,  duly 
certified  if  correct,  to  our  Auditors,  who  requme  them  as  an  independent  check  as  to 
the  correctness  of  our  accounts. 

We  rely  upon  Societies  giving  prompt  attention  to  these  statements,  as  the  early 
issue  of  our  Balance  Sheets  depends  to  an  extent  on  their  immediate  return. 

In  case  of  any  discrepancy,  details  should  be  at  once  given  or  applied  for,  but  if 
correct,  the  Statement  should  he  forthwith  signed  and  retm-ned  to  the  Auditors,  in 
the  envelope  sent  out  for  that  pm’pose. 

SHARE  AND  LOAN  PASS  BOOKS. 

These  should  he  sent  to  the  Head  Office  (1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester)  every 
Quarter,  viz.,  in  the  First  Week  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  previous  quarter’s  Interest  and  Dividend  entered  therein. 
Societies  requiring  information  respecting  the  amount  of  their  Share  or  Loan  Capital 
are  requested  to  send  then’  Pass  Books  for  the  amount  to  be  filled  in,  instead  of  sending 
for  Statements. 

When  Shares  are  paid  up  the  Share  Book  need  not  again  be  sent  until  a  further 
allotment  is  made. 

SOCIETIES’  BALANCE  SHEETS. 

We  especially  desire  those  Societies  who  have  not  already  done  so  to  send  us  a 
copy  of  them  last  Balance  Sheet,  stating  on  it  the  number  of  their  Members  ;  also, 
a  copy  of  their  rules. 
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TEADE  DEPAETMENT. 


CASH  ARRANGEMENTS. 

JVe  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Societies  to  the  arrangements  sjyecified  below, 
which  will  give  facility  and  security  ivhen  making  remittances  to  this 
Society : — 

1.  All  cash  must  be  addressed  to  the  society  only,  and  not  to  individuals, 
nor  to  the  committee  or  auditors. 

2.  CHEQUES  and  DRAFTS  to  be  made  payable  to  the  CO-OPEEATIVE 
WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED.  Post-office  orders  must  be  made  payable 
to  Abeaham  Greenwood.  Drafts  drawn  in  favour  of  this  society  must  be  made 
payable  on  demand ;  other  drafts  when  remitted  to  us  must  have  reached  maturity. 
All  drafts,  if  possible,  should  be  made  payable  either  at  London  or  Manchester. 

3.  Societies  are  respectfully  requested,  when  drawing  cheques  in  our  favour,  to  do 
so  in  full,  viz..  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited,  without  any  abbreviation  or 
variation  whatever. 

4.  In  forwarding  half  notes  societies  should  state  whether  they  are  first  or  second 
halves ;  the  latter  half  notes  should  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  our 
acknowledgment  of  the  first.  Societies  not  receiving  acknowledgment  for  first  or 
second  half  notes  in  due  course  of  post,  will  oblige  by  calling  attention  to  the 
omission. 

5.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  societies  free  of  charge  through  any  of  the 
branches  or  correspondents  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  London  and 
County  Bank,  and  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  lists  of  which  are  given 
on  next  and  four  following  pages. 

6.  Through  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank  or  its  branches,  at  a 
charge  of  2s.  per  £100.  For  remittances  through  the  Union  Bank  of  Manchester,, 
the  Lancashu’e  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  or  any  of  their  branches,  charges  wLU  be  made 
known  on  application  to  the  society. 

7.  Care  should  be  taken  to  advise  immediately  when  a  remittance  is 
made  to  us,  stating  the  amount  and  the  name  and  place  of  the  bank  or 
branches  through  which  the  remittance  is  made. 

8.  Remittances  made  through  a  bank  in  all  cases  should  be  done  in  the  name  of  the 
society  sending  cash  to  us,  and  not  in  the  name  of  a  person. 

9.  All  charges  according  to  these  arrangements  for  the  remittance  of  cash  wiU,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  paid  by  this  society,  and  afterwards  debited  to  societies 
availing  themselves  of  these  facilities  for  paying  cash  to  us. 

10.  Societies  would  greatly  obhge,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  business  of  this 
society,  if  they  will,  when  advising  cash  remittances,  or  any  matter  relating  to 
payment  of  cash,  do  so  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

11.  Loans,  Withdrawal  of. — Societies,  when  requiring  to  withdi’aw  their  loans, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  Manchester,  for 
an  official  form,  which  is  provided  for  and  supplied  to  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
enabhng  them  to  withdraw  loans  and  to  state  definitely  the  amount  of  loan  they 
wish  to  withdraw.  Societies  wiU  please  note  this  special  request. 
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BANK  DEPAKTMENT. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 

Opened  on  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  other  Bankers. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods,  according  to  arrangements. 

Customers  keeping  accounts  with  the  Bank  may  have  moneys  paid 
to  their  credit  free  of  charge,  at  the  Head  Offices,  1,  Balloon  Street, 
Manchester,  and  at  the  Branches,  Waterloo  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Hooper  Square,  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel,  London,  E. 

Correspondents:  The  Pioneers’  Society,  Toad  Lane,  Rochdale;  The 
Industrial  Society,  School  Street,  Over  Darwen ;  The  Co-operative 
Society,  High  Street,  Leicester. 

Correspondents  of  the  following  Banks :  Manchester  and  County 
Bank,  London  and  County  Bank,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Bank. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  for  fixed 
periods,  or  at  fourteen  days’  notice,  as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  the 
interest  allowed  being  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the 
time  of  deposit. 

Cheques  cannot  be  drawn  against  Deposit  Accounts,  nor  will 
Societies  depositing  same  be  entitled  to  the  usual  Banking  facilities  of  a 
Current  Account. 

PASS  BOOKS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  Societies  forward  their  Pass  Books 
as  often  as  convenient,  to  be  written  up  from  the  Bank’s  Ledger. 
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LIST  OF  BEANCHES  AND  COREESPONDENTS 

OF  THE 

MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK, 

Thkough  which  Cash  can  be  Remitted  Free  of  Charge. 

When  depositing,  instructions  should  he  given  to  the  Bankers  as 
follows:  “To  he  placed  to  Credit  of  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
Limited,  in  account  with  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank  at 
Manchester/' 


Accrington . Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Appleby  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Asbton-under  Lyne  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank 

Aspatria  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Bacup  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Barnsley . London  and  Yorkshire  Bank. 

Barrow-in-Fmmess . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Batley . Huddersfield  Banking  Co. 

Birmingham  . Loyds  &  Co.,  late  Birmingham  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Blackbmm  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Blackpool  .  Ditto  ditto 

Bolton .  Ditto  ditto 

Bootle . Cumbei'land  Union  Bank. 

Bradford,  Yorks . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Brampton  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Brighouse  . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Bmmley  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Buxton .  Ditto  ditto 

Carlisle . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Castleford  . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Clitheroe .  Ditto  ditto 

Cockermouth . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Colne  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Chesterfield . Sheffield  Banking  Company. 

Clay  Cross .  Ditto 

Dalston  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Darwen  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Delph  .  Ditto  ditto 

Denton  .  Ditto  ditto 

Derby . Derby  Commercial  Bank. 

Dobcross . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Eccles . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Egremont  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Gisburne . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Goole  . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Gosforth . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Greetland  . Halifax  Joint-stockBank. 

Halifax  . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Haltwhistle . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Han-ington .  'Ditto  ditto 

Hayfield . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Hexham  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 


Holborn  Hill  (Cumberland)  . .  Ditto  ditto 
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Holiinwood . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Horwich  . Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Hucknall  Torkard . Nottingham  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Huddersfield  . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Keighley  . Bradford  District  Bank. 

Keswick  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Kirkoswald .  Ditto  ditto 

Leeds . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Liverpool . Liverpool  Union  Bank. 

Long  Eaton . Nottingham  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Longridge  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Lytham  .  Ditto  ditto 

Luddenden  Foot . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Marypokt  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Mexbro’  . Shetfield  Banking  Company. 

Mossley  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Newchurch . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank.  • 

New  Mills  .  Ditto  ditto 

Nelson .  Ditto  ditto 

Normanton . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Nottingham . Nottingham  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Oldham  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Oswaldtwistle .  Ditto  ditto 

Ossett  . .  Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Padiham . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Penrith . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Pontefract  . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Preston  . . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Eavenglass . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Eawtenstall . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Eipley . Nottingham  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Eipponden  . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Rochdale . Oldham  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Rotherham . Sheffield  Banking  Company. 

Sheffield . Sheffield  Banking  Company. 

Skipton  . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Slaithwaite . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Snaith . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Southport . Southport  and  West  Lancashire  Banking  Co. 

Sowerhy  Bridge . Halifax  Joint-stock  Bank. 

Stalybridge . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Stockport .  Ditto  ditto 

Tideswell . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Ulverston . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Uppermill  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Wakefield . Leeds  and  County  Bank. 

Waterfoot  . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Whaley  Bridge  .  Ditto  ditto 

Whitehaven . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Wigan . Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

Withington .  Ditto  ditto 

Wigton  (Cumheiiand)  . Cumberland  Union  Bank. 

Workin^on .  Ditto  ditto 
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LIST  OF 

BRANCHES 

OF 

THE 

LONDON  AND 

COUNTY  BANK, 

Through  which  Cash  can  be  Kemitted  Free  of  Charge. 

When  depositmg,  instructions  should  he  given  to  the  Bankers  as  follows : — 

“To  he  to  Credit  of 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 

Limited,  in  account  with  the  London  and  County  Bank  at  London." 

Abingdon  and  Ilsley. 

Hove,  Brighton. 

Aldershot. 

Hounslow. 

Andover. 

Hungerford. 

Arundel,  Little  Hampton,  and  Steyning. 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and  St.  Neots. 

Ashford  and  Hythe. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 

Aylesbury,  Gt.  Berkhamstead,  and  Thame. 

Leighton  Buzzard  and  Woburn. 

Banbury. 

Lewes  and  Hailsham. 

Barnet. 

Luton. 

Basingstoke  and  Hartley  Row. 

Maidenhead. 

Battle  and  Robertsbridge. 

Maidstone,  West  Mailing,  and  Wrotham. 

Beckenham. 

Maldon. 

Bedford. 

Manningtree. 

Bishop’s  Stortford. 

Margate. 

Bognor. 

Midhurst. 

Braintree  and  Coggleshall. 

Newbury. 

Brentford. 

Newhaven. 

Bi’entwood. 

Newport,  Isle'of  Wight. 

Brighton. 

Oxford. 

Do.  “West  End.” 

Petersfield. 

Bromley,  Kent. 

Petworth  and  Pulboro’. 

Buckingham  and  Stony  Stratford. 

Reading  and  Henley-on-Thames. 

Cambridge. 

Redhill. 

Canterbury,  Whitstable,  and  Herne  Bay. 

Reigate. 

Chatham. 

Richmond. 

Chelmsford. 

Rochester. 

Chertsey  and  Weybridge. 

Romford. 

Chichester. 

Rye. 

Colchester  and  Sudbury. 

Saffron  Walden. 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

St.  Albans. 

Cranbrook. 

St.  Leonards. 

Hartford,  Erith,  and  Farningham. 

Sandwich. 

Dorking  and  Leatherhead. 

Sevenoaks. 

Dover. 

Sheerness. 

Dunstable. 

Sittingbourne. 

Eastbourne. 

Slough. 

Epsom. 

Surbiton. 

Farnham. 

Tenterden. 

Faversham. 

Tunbridge. 

Godaiming. 

Tunbridge  Wells  and  Ticehurst. 

Gravesend. 

Uxbridge. 

Great  Berkhampstead. 

Wallingford  and  Didcot, 

Guildford. 

Wantage. 

Halstead  and  Haverhill. 

Ware. 

Harrow. 

Watford,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Rickmans- 

Hastings. 

worth. 

Hawkhurst. 

Westerham. 

Hertford. 

Winchester. 

High  Wycombe. 

Windsor. 

Hitchin  and  Biggleswade. 

W’orthing. 

Horsham  and  Crawley. 

West  Hampstead. 
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XjIST  OIF 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  PEOVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 

Through  which  Cash  can  be  Remitted  Free  op  Charge. 

When  depositing ,  instructions  should  he  given  to  the  Bankers  as  folloivs : — “To  he 
placed  to  Credit  of  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited,  in  account  with 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  at  Manchester. ’’ 


HEAD  OFFICE-112,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  LONDON, 


AberajTron. 
Abergavenny. 
Aberystwith. 
Amlwch,  Anglesea. 
Bala. 

Bangor. 

Barnard  Castle. 
Barnstaple. 

Bath. 

Beaumaris. 

Berkeley. 

Bideford. 

Birmingham. 

Bishop  Auckland. 
Blandford. 

Boston. 

Bournemouth. 

Bi-econ. 

Bridgend. 

Bristol. 

Brixham. 

Bromyard. 

Builth. 

B  ui’ton-on-Trent. 
Buiy  St.  Edmunds. 
Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 
Cardiff. 

Cardigan. 

Carmarthen. 

Cheltenham. 

Chester. 

Chipping  Sodbury. 
Clifton. 

Conway. 

Cowbridge. 

Crickhowell. 


Bethesda  Sub-Branch  to  Bangor. 
Crediton  do.  to  Exeter. 


212,  Piccadilly. 

Islington  Branch— 218,  Upper  Street. 

NCH— 53,  Baker  Street. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Branch— Carey  Street,  W.C. 

BRANCHES: 

Darlington. 

Llangefni,  Anglesea. 

Shaftesbury. 

Dartmouth. 

Long  Sutton. 

Sherborne. 

Deal. 

Lowestoft. 

Shrewsbury. 

Denbigh. 

Machynlleth. 

Southampton. 

Devonport. 

March. 

South  Molton. 

Dolgelly. 

Middlesbrough. 

Southsea. 

Dover. 

Mold. 

South  Shields. 

Dulverton. 

Monmouth. 

Spalding. 

Durham. 

Narberth. 

Stalbridge. 

Dursley. 

Newcastle,  Emlyn. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 

East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Newcastle,  Stafford¬ 

Stoke,  Staffordshire. 

Exeter. 

shire. 

Stokesley. 

Folkstone. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Stone,  Staffordshire 

Gateshead. 

Newport,  I.  of  Wight. 

Sturminster. 

Gloucester. 

Newport,  Monmouth. 

Sunderland. 

Guisborough,  Yorks. 

New'port,  Salop. 

Tamworth. 

Hanley. 

Newtown. 

Teignmouth. 

Hartlepool. 

North  Shields. 

Tenby. 

Haverfordwest. 

Norwich. 

Tiverton. 

Hay. 

Okehampton. 

Torquay. 

Hereford. 

Pembroke. 

Torrington. 

Holyhead. 

Peterborough. 

Totnes. 

Holyivell. 

Plymouth. 

Tunstall. 

Honiton. 

Poole. 

Wareham. 

Ilfracombe. 

Portmadoc. 

Wem,  Salop. 

Ipswich. 

Portsea,  for  Ports¬ 

West  Hartlepool. 

Lampeter. 

mouth. 

Whitby. 

Landport. 

Pwllheli. 

Wliitchurch,  Salop. 

Ledbury. 

Ramsgate. 

Wimborne. 

Leeds. 

Redcar. 

Wisbeach. 

Leicester. 

Ringwood,  Hants. 

Worcester. 

Leominster. 

Ross. 

Wotton-under-Edge. 

Lichfield. 

Rugby. 

Wrexham. 

Liverpool. 

Rugeley. 

Yarmouth. 

Llandovery. 

Ryde. 

York. 

Llandudno. 

SalisburjL 

SUB-BRANCH  ES; 


Pembroke  Sub-Branch  to  Tenby. 


Lofthouse  Sub-Branch  to  Guisborough. 
Menai^Bridge  do.  to  Bangor. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Manchester  Banks.  Cheques  on  amj  of  these  Banks  and  also  on 
any  Branch  of  the  Banks  marked  thus  *  are  to  he  classed  as  Manchester  Cheques. 


*Union  Bank  of  Manchester. 
*Cunliflfes,  Brooks,  and  Co. 
*Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Bank. 
^Manchester  &  Salford  Bank. 
^Manchester  &  County  Bank. 
*M’che8ter&  Liverpool  District 
Bank. 


*M’chester  Joint-stock  Bank. 
Consolidated  Bank. 

Adelphi  Bank. 

Corytons  Exchange  Bank. 
Sewell  and  Nephew. 

Lomas  Jackson  and  Co. 


Thomas  Nash  and  Sons. 

Jno.  Stuart  and  Co. 

National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  M’chester  Branch. 
Bank  of  England,  Manchester 
Branch. 
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ON  BANKING  AND  ITS  UTILITY. 


A  BANK  is  defined  to  be  an  institution  for  the  transfer  of  debts;  and  a  banker, 
one  who  acts  as  broker  between  two  piincipals,  but  difiering  in  one  important 
detail  from  an  ordinary  broker  in  this  respect. 

For  instance,  in  Liverpool  or  London  the  broker  finds  a  buyer  for  the  cotton  or 
tea,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  merchants  or  manufacturers;  there  his  action  ends; 
not  so  the  banker,  he  does  one  thing  more,  he  guarantees  the  solvency  of  the 
boiTower  whom  he  finds  for  the  depositor ;  the  banker  chooses  who  shall  borrow  or 
buy  money,  and  not  the  depositor. 

The  banker  undertakes  to  receive  from  his  customer  all  moneys,  bills  of  exchange 
due,  and  cheques  for  collection,  crediting  the  account  kept  in  the  customer’s  name 
with  the  respective  amounts.  By  the  medium  of  a  banker  a  great  saving  of  labour 
can  be  effected.  Instead  of  each  merchant,  tradesman,  or  other  person  being  obliged 
to  send  clerks  or  messengers  in  all  directions  over  the  country,  carrying  bills, 
cheques,  and  money  about  with  them,  they  send  all  these  notes  and  bills  to  the 
banker.  The  banker  who  has  a  large  number  of  customers  of  this  kind  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  assort  these  bills  and  cheques,  according  to  the  different  directions  where 
they  are  payable,  so  that  one  messenger  can  collect  hundreds  of  cheques  in  one 
journey,  which  otherwise  would  take  one  hundred  messengers  and  jom-neys. 

The  sums  so  collected  having  been  credited  to  customers’  accounts,  the  banker 
undertakes  to  pay  all  cheques  drawn  on  him  or  bills  made  payable  at  his  house.  For 
these  services  the  banker  pays  himself  by  a  commission  agreed  upon  or  a  certain 
credit  balance  of  the  customer  for  which  no  interest  is  allowed,  but  which  the  banker 
may  use  at  interest,  so  as  to  compensate  him  for  the  trouble  and  labour  required  to 
conduct  the  account. 

The  relation  of  the  banker  to  his  customer.  We  take  from  the  work  on 
“Elementary  Banking,”  by  Henry  Dunning  Macleod.  He  says: — “The  essential 
feature  of  a  ‘  banker  ’  fe,  that  when  his  customers  place  money  with  him  it  becomes 
his  absolute  property  to  deal  with  as  he  pleases,  and  he  is  in  no  way  accountable  to 
them  for  the  purposes  he  applies  the  money  to.  The  customers  of  a  ‘banker’  cede 
to  him  absolutely  the  property  in  their  money;  and  receive  in  exchange  for  it  the 
right  to  have  an  equal  sum  paid  back  on  demand.  A  banker,  therefore,  is  not  the 
trustee  of  his  customers,  but  simply  their  debtor.” 

And  this  was  always  regarded  as  the  essential  feature  of  a  “banker.”  Marquardus 
says; — “And  by  ‘banking’  is  meant  a  certain  species  of  trading  in  money,  under 
the  sanction  of  public  authority,  in  which  money  is  placed  with  bankers  (who  are 
also  called  cashiers  and  depositaries  of  money),  for  the  security  of  creditors  and  the 
convenience  of  debtors,  in  such  a  way  that  the  property  in  the  money  passes  to  them; 
but  always  on  this  condition  understood,  that  anyone  who  places  his  money  with 
them  may  have  it  back  whenever  he  pleases.” 

Thus  a  “banker”  always  buys  money  with  his  credit;  and,  moreover,  when  he 
buys  commercial  debts,  he  always  does  it  with  his  credit  also,  and  not  with  cash.  | 
This  is  the  essential  distinction  between  a  “banker”  and  a  bill  discounter,  that  a 
banker  always  buys  bills  with  his  credit,  and  a  bill  discounter  with  cash.  Hence 
when  a  bill  discounter  has  invested  all  the  cash  in  his  possession,  either  his  own  or 
what  others  have  placed  "ndth  him,  in  this  way,  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 
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But  a  banker  always  buys  commercial  debts  with  his  own  credit,  or  \\dth  his  promise 
to  pay ;  and  experience  shows  that  his  credit  may  exceed  several  times  the  cash  in 
his  possession.  How  many  times  his  credit  may  safely  exceed  his  cash  may  differ  in 
different  localities,  and  in  different  methods  of  doing  business ;  but  at  all  events  it 
may  do  so  several  times. 

Thus  the  essence  of  the  business  of  banking  is  to  create  credit.  This  credit  is,  of 
course,  made  payable  in  money,  but  in  practice  it  is  very  rarely  actually  paid  in 
money.  A  mutual  release  of  debts  is  absolutely  equivalent  to  a  reciprocal  payment 
of  debts,  and  by  the  modern  banking  system  the  enormously  greater  proportion  of 
banking  credit  is  extinguished  by  mutual  releases  of  debts. 

Banking  affords  many  advantages  and  facilities  for  business,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  following :  It  provides  places  of  safety  for  the  keeping  of  money.  It  removes 
the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  carrying  cash  from  place  to  place  at  the  risk  of 
robbery.  It  effects  a  great  saving  of  time  and  consequently  of  expense  to  business 
people,  who  would  otherwise  but  for  banking  arrangements  have  to  send  their  own 
clerks  to  all  parts  of  a  town  or  into  the  country  to  demand  payment  of  their  bills  of 
exchange.  It  affords  an  efficient  safeguard  against  peculation.  It  presents  means 
of  making  payments  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  without  the  transmission  of 
money. 

In  commencing  a  banking  account  the  customer  pays  in  as  a  commencement  a 
sum,  say,  of  from  £100  to  £5,000;  his  signature  is  registered  as  a  specimen  of  that 
which  he  will  use  when  drawing  cheques  on  the  bank.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a 
“cheque  book,”  containing  30  or  100  printed  cheques,  which  can  be  used  for  his 
drawing  on  account ;  he  also  receives  a  “  pass  book,”  which  passes  between  him  and 
the  banker,  and  contains  a  copy  of  the  banker’s  ledger  account.  This  pass  book  the 
customer  uses  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  (either  daily  or  weekly,  &c.)  whether  his  own 
account  agrees  with  that  of  his  banker. 

When  a  customer  has  occasion  to  pay  an  account  or  draw  cash  for  his  own  use,  he 
has  only  to  fill  up  and  sign  a  cheque  and  his  banker  will  pay  it.  He  transfers  to  his 
banker  the  trouble  of  paying  all  his  acceptances,  all  bills  of  exchange,  and  collects 
the  cash  for  cheques  paid  to  him. 

The  banker  makes  advances  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  persons  who  want  to  borrow 
and  can  give  approved  security  or  can  satisfy  the  lender  as  to  his  trustworthiness. 

A  customer  can  both  refer  to  his  banker  for  testimony  of  his  own  respectability  and 
obtain  through  him  information  as  to  the  credit  and  stability  of  other  parties. 

The  Wholesale  Society  allows  interest  for  money  placed  in  its  hands  according  to 
its  value  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  prepared  to  open  current  accounts  with  any  society  located  at  places 
named  in  the  lists  of  banks  and  their  branches  given  in  pages  11,  12,  13, 
and  14. 

The  profits  made  by  the  W^holesale  banking  department  are  apportioned  in 
this  -wise : — 

1st.  The  customer  who  has  a  credit  balance  with  the  bank  will  share  in  the  profits 
on  the  earnings  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  one  per 
cent  over  the  interest  the  customer  would  get  from  the  usual  terms  allowed  by  the 
ordinary  banker. 

2nd.  The  debit  customers  share  in  the  profit  too  in  a  similiar  w'ay  to  the  credit 
customer,  on  the  amount  of  interest  which  is  paid  on  the  debit  balances  of  their 
account,  but  only  to  half  the  profit  of  the  credit  customer. 

3rd.  A  customer  may  be  a  credit  and  debit  customer  in  the  same  quarter,  and 
would  receive  profits  both  as  borrower  and  lender. 


S 
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GEOCEEY  AND  PEOVISION  DEPAETMENTS. 


A  COMPLETE  PKICE  LIST  of  tlie  goods  dealt  in  is  issued  weekly,  the  ■ 
prices  being  fixed  for  the  day  of  issue  only.  These  Weekly  Lists,  which  are  j 
sent  to  Co-operative  Societies  with  whom  we  do  business,  contain  reports  and  | 
opinions  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  as  regards  some  of  the  principal  articles.  | 
The  reports  are  intended  for,  and  calculated  to  he  of  service  to.  Committees  and  | 
Managers  of  Societies,  in  pointing  out  the  tendency  of  the  markets,  and  when  to  buy  | 
to  advantage.  I 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  chief  commodities,  and  how  the  “  "WTiole- 
sale  ”  is  circumstanced  in  relation  thereto:  — 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS— IRISH. 

The  arrangements  in  force  for  conducting  this  portion  of  the  business  are  remark¬ 
ably  well  adapted  for  supplying  the  same  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

There  are  six  buyers,  attending  markets  at  Cork,  Limerick,  KilmaUock, 
Waterford,  Tralee,  and  Armagh.  These  buyers  are  gentlemen  of  the  first  experience 
in  the  trade,  and  are  under  the  immediate  and  direct  control  of  the  Society — not 
being  merely  employed  as  agents  or  buyers  on  commission. 

The  buyers,  although  taking  up  their  residences  at  the  places  named,  attend  all 
the  best  and  noted  markets  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  area  covered  by  their  operations  embraces  a  great  proportion 
of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  that  country. 

This  Society  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  purchaser  and  shipper  of  Irish  Butter. 

BUTTER  and'  EGGS— DANISH. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  this  respect  as  in  the  case  of  Irish  Butter 
and  Eggs.  We  have  our  own  buyer  stationed  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  purchases 
direct  from  farmers  who  are  considered  the  best  producers  in  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  contracts  -with  them  for  a  weekly  supply  of  all  they  make. 

Before  shipment,  all  goods  are  carefully  examined  by  our  representative. 

Societies  should  encourage  this  Branch  by  giving  us  weekly  orders  for  shipment  j 
direct,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  warehousing  and  of  carriage  from  Manchester.  j 

I 

BUTTER— KIEL,  AND  GERMAN  EGGS.  i 

I 

Our  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  these  are  similar  to  those  at  Copenhagen.  j 
Our  own  buyer  is  located  at  Hamburg,  and  buys  first-hand  from  the  farmers  and 
producers. 

Our  ready -money  system  of  doing  business  commands  the  best  terms,  and  enables 
us  to  do  a  very  extensive  and  satisfactory  trade  in  these  articles. 
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BUTTER  AND  EGGS— FRENCH. 

Supplies  of  these  are  obtained  fresh  weekly,  and  are  carefully  selected  for  the  Society, 
hy  competent  and  experienced  men,  from  the  best  dairies  and  districts  in  France. 

AMERICAN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  BACON,  HAMS,  LARD,  FLOUR, 
APPLES,  &c.,  &c.— NEW  YORK  BRANCH.  j 

Two  buyers  are  located  at  New  York,  whose  duty  it  is  to  purchase  and  export  the 
articles  sold  by  the  Society  which  are  gi-own  and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  business  done  by  the  Society,  and  the  Capital  always  at  its  command,  enables  j 
its  representatives  to  enter  the  markets  in  an  independent  manner,  and  places  them  i 
in  a  pre-eminent  position  to  exact  terms  of  the  first  order.  These  conditions,  and  | 
the  consequent  absence  of  the  intermediate  dealers,  qualify  the  Society  to  transfer  i 
I  the  goods  from  where  they  are  produced  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  j 
j  addition  to  the  cost. 

CHESHIRE  CHEESE.  I 

I 

The  Society’s  buyers  visit  the  best  dairies  and  farms  in  Cheshire  where  this  is  j 
made,  and  purchase  it  from  the  farmers  on  the  spot. 

t 

I  YEAST. 

j  This  is  imported  by  the  Society  direct  from  the  best  distillers  at  Schiedam,  Ham- 
:  burg,  and  France.  It  is  received  in  the  port  of  Hull  twice  in  each  week — f.e., 

'  Mondays  and  Thursdays — and  distributed  from  there  to  the  Society’s  customers. 

i 

SUGAR. 

The  large  purchases  which  the  Society  is  able  to  make,  place  it  in  the  best 
^position  for  securing  the  utmost  advantages  from  the  refiners. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Society’s  own  buyers  are  in  the  centre  of  operations  in 
j  Liverpool,  London,  Greenock,  and  New  York,  and  are  able  to  obtain  information  at 
first  hand. 

There  is  a  telephone  connecting  its  Liverpool  offices  with  the  Central  establish¬ 
ment  at  Manchester,  and  the  buyer  in  Liverpool  is  thus  in  constant  telephonic 
communication  with  the  Central  buyer  at  Manchester,  who,  being  in  receipt  of  the 
latest  and  most  reliable  reports,  is  enabled  to  decide  which  is  the  most  favourable 
time  for  making  purchases. 

Demeraras  and  other  Raws  are  sampled  on  arrival,  and  the  most  suitable  lots 
selected. 
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FLOUR,  GRAIN,  &c. 

The  finest  brands  of  Hungarian  Flours  are  bought  direct  from  the  millers  in 
Hungary.  German  and  Danish  Flours  are  also  bought  direct,  and  are  imported  | 
by  us  in  our  own  steamers.  The  two  latter  brands  are  purchased  by  our  own  | 
buyers,  situated  at  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen  respectively.  ! 

The  Society’s  buyers  in  New  York  make  very  extensive  purchases  of  Flour,  direct 
from  the  millers,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Grain  is  bought  in  large  quantities,  “to  arrive,”  and  Meal  of  all  kinds  from  the 
mills  direct. 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Our  Dried  Fruit  buyer  goes  annually  to  Greece  and  Turkey  at  the  season  when 
the  fruits  are  being  gathered,  and  visits  the  vineyards  where  the  fruits  are  drying, 
in  order  to  select  the  Samples  of  Currants,  Sultanas,  and  Figs  most  suitable  for 
Co-ojierative  Societies.  These  are  bought  direct  from  the  producer,  thereby  saving  ' 
the  middlemen’s  profits,  and  getting  a  better  selection  than  could  otherwise  be  | 
obtained. 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  APPLES,  &c. 

There  is  a  special  buyer  for  these  goods,  who  travels  over  the  districts  known 
to  produce  the  best  sorts,  and  they  are  bought  direct  from  the  farmers  when  it  can 
be  done  with  advantage.  Our  buyer  also  regularly  attends  the  Liverpool  Green 
Fruit  Auctions.  I 

I 

Purchases  to  a  very  large  extent  are  also  made  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
and  the  goods  are  imported  to  Goole  and  Garston  by  the  Society’s  own  steamers, 
which  ply  regularly  between  Calais  and  Goole  and  Hamburg  and  Goole  on  the  East, 
and  Rouen  and  Garston  on  the  West  Coast. 

I 

I 

BISCUITS,  SWEETS,  AND  DRY  SOAPS.  ! 

1 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by  the  Society  at  their  Works,  Crumpsall,  near 
Manchester.  When  impartially  judged,  the  quality  compares  most  favourably  indeed 
with  similar  articles  made  by  other  houses  of  older  standing,  and  devoted  to  the 
special  manufacture  for  a  long  period. 

SUNDRIES. 

.Some  of  the  other  articles  in  which  the  Society  deals  largely  are — Preserved  Meats,  ! 
Beef,  Mutton,  Fish,  Salmon,  Sardines,  Lobsters,  and  Tinned  Fruits.  ' 

Preserves  and  Marmalades;  Rice,  Sago,  and  Tapioca;  Soaps,  Soda,  Seeds,  Starch,  i 
and  Blues;  Syrup  and  Treacle;  Tobacco  and  Snuffs.  i 

Mustard,  Matches,  Ginger,  Pepper,  and  Spices;  Eggs;  Cocoas  and  Chicory;  | 
Candles.  i 

I 

Candied  Peels ;  Burning  Oils,  Hair  and  Scented  Oils ;  Black  Lead,  Blacking, 
Baking  Powder,  Oatmeal,  Paper  and  Paper  Bags,  Patent  Medicines,  Pickles, 
Sauces,  &c,,  &c.,  &c. 
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TEA,  COFFEE,  AND  COCOA  DEPAKTMENT, 

LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


We  have  a  buyer  on  the  London  Market  whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  select  and 
purchase  Teas,  Cofiees,  and  Cocoas  direct  from  the  Importers. 

The  excellence  of  this  arrangement,  whether  viewed  from  an  economical  point, 
or  from  that  of  enabling  us  to  efficiently  supply  Societies  with  aU  the  numerous 
varieties  and  qualities  they  may  desii’e,  is  too  apparent  to  need  illustration. 

Our  unlimited  command  of  money  and  unequalled  organisation  places  us  in  a 
position  for  doing  this  trade  superior  to  that  of  any  other  house. 

ASSAM  AND  OTHER  INDIAN  TEAS. 

These  are  made  a  special  study.  Year  by  year  they  are  increasing  in  favour  with 
the  public ;  and  their  greater  pungency  and  strength,  as  compared  with  China  Teas, 
are  likely  to  make  them  still  further  popular. 

CEYLON  TEAS. 

The  most  enterprising  of  the  planters  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  have  turned  their 
attention  to  growing  Tea  on  their  estates,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  quality  produced  supplies  a  need  that  has  been  most  urgently  felt,  viz..  Tea 
possessing  the  flavour  of  China  Tea  without  its  weakness,  and  the  fulness  of  Indian 
Tea  without  its  astringency. 

These  Teas  are  rapidly  increasing  in  favour,  and  the  consumption  of  1889  shows 
a  very  large  excess  over  1888. 

CHINA  TEAS. 

Many  connoisseurs  in  Tea  are  to  be  found  who  still  enthusiastically  champion  the 
merits  of  these  growths.  They  contend  that  if  they  lack  the  strength  and  other 
i;  features  of  Indian  Teas,  they  possess  a  peculiarly  delicate  flavour  that  to  the 
educated  palate  is  exquisitely  grateful.  Still,  the  consumption  is  rapidly  decreasing 
every  year,  and  at  the  present  rate  there  will,  in  ten  years,  be  very  little  Chinese 
Tea  consumed  in  this  country. 

RED  LEAF  CONGOUS. 

The  crop  of  1889-90,  with  the  exception  of  Saryunes,  is  generally  inferior  to  last  year. 

Seu  Moos  have  been  disappointing,  and  are  again  decidedly  inferior. 

SuEY  Kuts  show  a  fair  crop. 

Saryunes  are  superior  to  last  year’s. 

Padraes. — About  the  same  as  previous  season,  with  better  make. 

Panyongs  and  Paklums  are  fine  in  quality,  but  very  thin  in  the  cup. 

The  quantity  shipped  is  expected  to  be  much  less  than  last  year. 
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BLACK  LEAF  CONGOUS. 

Hankow  and  Shanghai  as  last  year,  wet  weather  during  the  time  for  picking  and 
curing  causing  a  large  proportion  of  the  Teas  to  be  tarry,  with  a  dark  infusion,  but 
the  few  that  escaped  show  very  fine  quality  both  in  leaf  and  liquor. 

Keemuns  and  Kintucks  are  fairly  good,  but  rather  lacking  in  strength, 

Ningchows. — The  quality  is  decidedly  superior  to  last  season,  with  a  better  and 
more  even  twisted  leaf. 

OoPACKS  are  very  inferior. 

OoNFAAs  and  Towyuens  are  poor,  and  a  large  proportion  very  tarry. 

Most  of  the  fine  first  crop  Hankow  Teas  were  bought  up  by  the  Kussians  at  a 
high  price,  as  were  also  the  better  grades  of  the  second  crop,  which  latter  are 
generally  well  made,  with  a  very  fair  liquor. 

The  quantity  shipped  is  about  10,000,0001b3.  less  than  last  year. 

SCENTED  TEAS. 

The  crop,  though  short  in  quantity,  possesses  good  scent  and  freeness  from  dust 
as  compared  with  the  past  season,  consisting  chiefly  of  useful  medium  Teas. 


GREEN  TEAS. 

These  are  used  in  very  small  quantities  in  proportion  to  what  they  once  were,  and 
the  consumption  is  still  decreasing. 

The  Adulteration  Act  seems  to  have  created  a  prejudice  against  this  class  of  Tea. 
The  prevalence  of  artificial  colouring  having  become  more  widely  known,  consumers 
are  now  very  suspicious  of  them. 

The  old  notion,  also,  that  Green  Teas  are  especially  adapted  for  removing  the 
efiects  of  fatigue,  is  fast  dying  away. 

BLENDED  TEAS. 

The  art  of  blending  is  now  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  to  work  it 
successfully  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  true  aftinities  of  the  various  growths 
of  India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  acquired  by  a  long  apprenticeship  to  tea  tasting,  but 
ample  capital,  large  premises,  suitable  machinery,  and  a  competent  staff  of  well- 
instructed  employes.  These  have  been  provided  for  this  section  of  our  Tea  and 
Coffee  business. 

Extreme  care  is  taken  to  suit  all  tastes  and  districts,  and  everything  that  can  be 
thought  of  to  make  our  arrangements,  if  possible,  still  more  perfect,  will  be  done. 

BULK  MIXED. 

These  are  packed  in  cads,  half  chests,  and  chests.  The  saving  of  capital  and 
labour,  the  greater  efficiency  and  satisfaction  resulting  from  scientific  blending,  and 
the  numerous  grades  supplied  by  us,  is  causing  a  largely-increased  demand,  and  is 
makicg  them  very  popular. 
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CHINA  PACKET  TEAS. 

In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  the  blending,  we  are  making  extra  efforts  to  turn 
our  packets  out  of  a  design  and  appearance  that  shall  command  attention  and  attract  ! 
the  consumer. 

Everjone  will  admit  the  superiority  in  appearance  of  a  handsome  packet  to  the 
ordinary  parcel  turned  out  by  the  shopman  when  the  Tea  is  weighed  over  the 
counter. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  economy  of  labour,  we  are  able  to  supply  packets,  in 
large  and  beautiful  variety,  at  a  cost  less  even  than  would  be  incurred  if  made  up  in  | 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  Store.  ! 

I 

INDIAN  PACKET  TEAS.  | 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  Indian  Teas  are  rapidly  increasing  in  public  favour, 
and,  instead  of  being  mixed  with  China  Teas,  are  now  being  extensively  used  by 
themselves,  so  to  meet  these  requirements  we  have  introduced  two  Indian  Packets,  i 
one  a  pure  Souchong,  and  the  other  a  pure  Pekoe  blend.  | 

CEYLON  PACKET  TEA.  | 

As  these  Teas  are  rapidly  and  desei-vedly  growing  in  public  favour,  on  account  of  i 

their  strong,  rich,  and  delicious  flavour,  we  have  introduced  two  Ceylon  Packet  Teas.  i. 
We  warn  our  readers  that  a  great  many  mixtures  are  offered  as  Pure  Ceylon  j 
Teas  in  leaden  packets,  and  represented  as  being  imported  direct  from  Ceylon  in  | 
this  form.  Teas  offered  in  such  packets  should  be  avoided,  as  the  finest  Ceylon  i 
Teas  are  seldom  so  imported.  • 

COFFEES.  1 

The  East  India  Crop. — Quality  aoout  the  same  as  last  year — quantity  4,000  tons  | 
less.  : 

The  production  of  Ceylon  again  shows  a  falling  off,  showing  about  2,000  tons  less  ! 
than  last  year,  and  the  quality  better.  j 

Costa  Rica  Crops  smaller,  and  quality  about  average.  ; 

No  extension  is  going  on  in  India.  i 

Rio  and  Santos  Crop  good ;  quality  only  fair,  and  is  small  in  the  berry.  I 

From  Java  only  a  fair  crop  is  expected ;  quantity  smaller  than  last  year,  quality  i 
not  so  good.  1 

RAW  COFFEES.  I 

Our  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  all  kinds  in  use  in  the  home  market  are  as  | 
efficient  as  they  can  be  possibly  made.  j 

Samples,  both  in  the  raw  and  roasted  state,  are  sent  with  all  quotations.  i 

I 

ROASTED  COFFEES.  | 

We  now  have  roasting  machinery  both  in  London  and  Manchester,  fitted  with  all  | 
the  latest  improvements.  I 

These  enable  us  to  supply  the  freshly-roasted  article  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  finish  off  the  berry  to  suit  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  customers. 
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PACKED  COFFEE. 

Great  quantities  of  rubbish  have  been,  aod  are  being,  sold  under  difierent  fancy 
names.  The  extraordinary  proportions  the  demand  for  these  articles  has  assumed 
have  led  the  Government  to  impose  a  special  tax  on  all  mixtures,  so  as  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  on  Coffee  caused  by  their  consumption. 

This  will  now  put  the  honest  trader  on  a  fair  footing ;  and,  with  Coffee  so  cheap, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  really  good  and  pure  article  being  sold  in  canisters,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  customer,  and  yet  with  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the  retailer. 

We  therefore  now  sell  Coffees  of  different  grades  and  qualities,  both  pure  and 
mixed  with  Chicory,  at  prices  which  will  be  sure  to  command  a  good  sale. 

Our  excellent  machinery,  our  economical  arrangements,  the  large  scale  of  our 
operations,  and  the  well-knowu  beneficial  results  of  division  of  labour,  will  enable 
us  to  supply  Societies  cheaper  and  better  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  for 
themselves. 

COCOA. 

In  order  to  give  societies  the  opportunity  of  getting  their  supplies  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  we  have  commenced  the  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  Cocoa 
most  in  demand. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufacture  ;  ingredients  of  the  best  quality 
only  being  used.  The  works  are  fitted  with  efficient  and  modern  machinery.  The 
society  is  thus  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  classes  of  Cocoas  showing  better 
quality  and  value  than  any  others  in  the  market. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  : — 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  ESSENCE. 

A  preparation  of  the  finest  selected  Cocoa  nuts  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
fat  has  been  extracted  ;  contains  no  sugar  and  no  starch.  With  this  powder  can  be 
made  a  cup  of  Cocoa  thin  in  body,  like  Tea  and  Coffee,  but  with  far  more  nutritive 
qualities  than  either  of  these. 

PREPARED  BREAKFAST  COCOA, 

Made  of  the  finest  grown  nuts  and  mixed  with  such  other  ingredients  of  the  best 
quality  as  are  necessary  to  produce  a  high-class  powder,  soluble  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  COCOA. 

We  make  two  qualities,  each  of  which  will  be  found  not  inferior  to  the  Cocoas 
usually  sold  by  this  name. 

PEARL  COCOA. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  produce  this  popular  Cocoa  in  the  best  form,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  sales  show  our  efforts  to  have  been  successful. 

ROCK  CHOCOLATE. 

A  preparation  of  finest  Nibs  and  best  Loaf  Sugar ;  specially  recommended. 

The  following  also  are  made,  each  in  various  qualities  ; — Rock  Cocoa,  Flake, 
Cocoa  Nibs,  &c.,  &c. 
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CRUMPSALL  WORKS. 


MANUP ACTUKEES 

OF 

Biscuits,  Sweets,  Jai  &  Marmalade,  Dry  Soap  Powder, 

&c. 


SALEROOMS  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

I  BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 

WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

AND 

LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.; 

I  WHERE  ALL  ORDERS  MUST  BE  SENT. 

I 

I 

!  — — 

^  1  ^ 0  supply  some  of  the  Retail  Stores’  requirements,  this  Society  established  these 
Works  sixteen  years  ago.  By  the  rules  of  the  Society  the  custom  of  the  private 
j  trader  is  refused,  and  none  but  Registered  Co-operative  Societies  are  supplied.  The 
i  Retail  Stores,  members  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  are  the  proprietors  of  these  Works, 
and,  as  such,  the  exclusion  of  private  trade  is  a  regulation  made  by  them.  We 
i  have,  therefore,  a  just  claim  upon  the  Stores  that  they  should  support  their  own 
I  Works,  whilst  we  acknowledge  that  they  have  a  claim  upon  us  to  supply  a  pure  and 
j  serviceable  article,  as  good  and  as  cheap,  of  its  kind  and  quality,  as  can  be  had 
j  elsewhere. 

i  THE  BISCUITS 

!  Are  made  of  the  purest  materials,  nearly  all  the  flour  used  being  of  co-operative 
manufacture;  the  machinery  employed  is  of  the  latest  stjde  and  most  perfect 
character;  the  article  produced  is  such  that  we  confidently  invite  comparison,  and 
urgently  solicit  all  Co-operative  Societies  to  give  these  Biscuits  a  trial. 

We  are  able  to  produce  three  tons  of  Biscuits  per  day. 

IN  THE  MAKING  OF  SWEETS 

We  boil  the  best  of  sugar  (all  cane) ;  we  employ  the  best  skill;  we  use  only  vegetable 
colouring  matter,  all  of  which  is  perfectly  harmless ;  and  we  can  confidently  challenge 
j  analysis.  Our  Sweets  need  but  to  be  tried  to  be  approved. 
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LOZENGES. 

Our  machinery  is  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  construction  for  the  making 
of  Lozenges  in  all  the  varieties  mostly  in  request.  The  difference  in  value  between 
one  Lozenge  and  another  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quantity,  strength,  purity, 
and  delicacy  of  the  flavouring  used.  In  these  particulars  we  aim  to  excel,  and  we  • 

t 

invite  comparison.  We  trust  our  friends  will  give  this  department  a  trial,  and  have  . 
no  doubt  the  article  produced  will  bear  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  best  i 
makers.  | 

I  JAMS,  JELLIES,  AND  MARMALADE.  j 

I  These  are  made  of  the  best  fruit  procurable,  and  Cane  Sugar  is  used  exclusively.  ! 

j  i 

CITRATE  OF  MAGXESIA,  AND  SHERBET  OR  LEMON  KALI.  * 

These  articles  are  sometimes  pressed  by  makers  upon  the  attention  of  the  stores 
as  “  a  special  cheap  quality.”  They  can,  however,  be  made  “  cheap  ”  only  by  . 
keeping  out  the  Acids,  which  are  expensive,  and  putting  in  more  sugar.  This  sort  ' 

I  of  cheapness  makes  the  article  more  agreeable  to  some  tastes,  but  certainly  much  j 
I  less  useful  and  less  costly.  We  aim  at  making  the  C.W.S.  Citrate  and  Sherbet  the  i 
j  best  value. 

1  “WHEATSHEAF”  BAKING  POWDER, 

i  In  loz.  and  2oz.  Packets, 

I  Has  been  tested  in  practical  use  with  that  of  the  best  makers — and  with  favom*able  ■ 

results. 

I 

C.W.S.  “WHEATSHEAF”  BLACK  LEAD, 

In  loz.  Oblong  Blocks,  and  loz.  and  2oz.  Round  Blocks. 

We  Block  the  very  best  of  Lead,  and  oin-  produce  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  ; 
brilliancy  and  polish  it  imparts.  } 

DRY  SOAP.  i 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  article  it  is  usual  to  introduce  cheap  ingredients  which 
have  no  cleansing  properties,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  bulk  and  the  weight, 

!  thus  catching  the  unwary  by  giving  them  for  their  money  a  large  packet  of  small  ; 
I  value.  We  can  assure  our  friends  that  we  use  no  ingredients  which  have  not  valuable  i 
j  detergent  or  cleansing  properties,  and  our  Dry  Soap  will  bear  comparison  with  i 
j  that  of  the  best  makers.  This  article  has  recently  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  i 
j  analysis  by  the  Manchester  City  Analyst,  and  his  figures  show  that  for  detergent  i 
;  value  or  cleansing  power  the  C.W.S.  Dry  Soap  Powder  stands  in  front  when  compared  i 
with  the  analysis  of  three  other  samples  from  makers  of  highest  repute  and  longest 
;  standing. 

SOFT  SOAP. 

What  is  said  above  of  Di’y  Soap  is  equally  applicable  in  every  way  to  this  article.  | 
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DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT. 


Central  Saleroom  and  Warehouse  : 

DANTZIC  STREET,  MANCHESTER.  ! 

Newcastle  Branch  Saleroom  and  Warehouse  :  * 

WATERLOO  STREET,  NE  WCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

London  Branch  Saleroom  and  Warehouse  ;  i 

I  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

i  t- 

- i 

i  r  1 1HE  especial  attention  of  Societies  is  called  to  tlie  above  Department,  as  we  feel  i 
I  sure,  if  they  will  only  give  us  a  fair  comparison,  they  will  find  we  can  do  as  | 

well  for  them  as  any  other  house  in  the  trade.  The  Stock  consists  of — 

HOSIERY 

OF  EVERY  KIND  AND  MAKE. 

Wools,  Worsted  and  Yarns  (by  the  best  spinners).  Linen  and  Paper  Fronts  and  i 
Collars,  Cuffs;  Kid,  Wool,  Lisle,  and  Silk  Gloves;  Wool,  Union,  and  Oxford  Shirts;  : 
Duck  Jackets;  Men’s  and  Boys’  Hats  and  Caps. 

HABERDASHERY  AND  SMALLWARES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  AND  MAKE. 

Silk  and  Velvet  Buttons,  Trimmings,  Ribbon  Velvets,  Ac. 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Scarfs,  Ribbons,  Laces,  Stays,  Corsets,  Umbrellas  in  Silk, 
Alpaca,  Zanella. 

DRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

Black  and  Coloured  Merinos,  French  Twills,  Poplins,  Sateens,  Scotch  and  German 
Plaids,  Black  and  Coloured  Silks  and  Velvets. 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Shawls,  Wool  Handkerchiefs,  Felt  and  other  Skirts,  &c. 

Lace,  Leno,  and  Harness  Curtains  and  Blinds,  Wool,  Damask,  Ac. 

MANCHESTER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  comprises  every  kind  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Barnsley  Linens ; 
Bleached  Calicoes,  Sheets,  and  Sheetings;  Oxford,  Harvard,  and  other  Cotton 
Shirtings;  Silesias,  and  every  class  of  Dyed  and  Printed  Linings ;  Prints,  Cretonnes? 
Damasks,  Window  Hollands,  Table  Covers,  Toilet  Quilts,  Toilet  Covers,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  Stocks  are  bought  from  the  best  manufacturers  only,  and  the  finish  in  all 
cases  is  carefully  attended  to.  All  Goods  are  sold  under  their  correct  quality  and 
numbers,  and  the  widths  and  lengths  guaranteed.  These  facts  should  always  be 
considered  Avhen  comparing  the  “  Wholesale’s  ”  prices  Avith  those  of  other  firms. 

GREY  DEPARTMENT.  I 

Wigans,  Mexicans,  and  Twills  in  various  Avidths  and  qualities ;  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  j 
and  Saxony  Flannels;  Bath,  Bury,  and  Twill  Blankets;  Bleached  and  Grey  Sheets; 
Alhambras  of  every  kind  and  in  all  sizes;  Union  and  Wool  Shirtings,  Linseys, 
Kerseys,  Lambskins,  DoAvn  Quilts,  Ac. 
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WOOLLEN  DEPAETMENT, 

DANTZrC  STEEET,  MANCHESTER. 

WOOLLENS. 

In  this  department  there  is  always  a  fine  selection  of 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  YORKSHIRE  FANCIES, 

WORSTED  COATINGS, 

MELTONS,  SATARAS,  DIAGONALS,  SUPERFINES,  AND  DOESKINS, 
At  all  prices  ;  also  all  the  newest  designs  in 
SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  SUITINGS, 

TROUSERINGS,  AND  COATINGS, 

EEADY-MADES 

IN  MEN’S,  YOUTHS’,  AND  BOYS’  GARMENTS, 
of  every  description  and  price. 

TRIMMINGS. 

BLACK  AND  COLOURED  SILESIAS,  STRIPED  SILESIAS  AND 

SATEENS, 

in  all  colours  and  designs. 

BUCKRAMS,  CANVASES,  JEANS, 

POCKETINGS,  BLACK  AND  COLOURED  ITALIANS  AND  SERGES 

at  all  prices. 

1 

^  For  choice  quality  and  value  this  department  cannot  be  beaten  by  any 
house  in  the  trade,  and  merits  the  support  of  every  society. 
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i  FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

I 

I 

;  HOLGATE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

i 

i  -  —  -  *  I 

'  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  | 

1 

1  SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  SOCIETY  ON  APPLICATION.  ! 

i  i 

i 

i  THE  STOCK  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  ,  I 

I  Consists  of  Sideboards,  Suites,  Bassinettes,  Tables,  Chairs,  Stools,  ! 

I  Wardrobes,  Bookcases,  Chiffoniers,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Toilet  and 
Pier  Glasses,  Sofas,  Couches,  Bedsteads  (in  wood  or  iron).  Hat  ; 
Stands,  &c. 

HAEDWWEE  DEPAETMENT. 

Buckets,  Saucepans,  Kettles,  Coal  Scuttles,  Fenders,  Fire  Irons, 
Shovels,  Umbrella  Stands,  Stair  Rods,  Tin  Washups,  Breakfast  Cans,  j 
Milk  Cans,  Lading  Cans,  Bread  Tins,  Dripping  Tins,  Bellows,  Washing 
and  Wringing  Machines,  Brushes,  Cutlery,  &c.,  &c. 

CARPET  DEPAETMENT.  I 

I 

Kidderminster,  Brussels,  Tapestry,  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Tapestry,  | 
Brussels,  Wool,  Hemp,  and  Berlin  Stair,  Cocoa  Mats,  Cocoa  Matting,  | 
Twine  Matting,  Axminster,  List,  Beam,  and  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats,  Oil 
Cloth,  Painted  Back  Cloths,  Hessian  Back  Cloths,  Linoleums,  &c.,  &c.  j 

FANCY  DEPAETMENT.  ‘ 

Hair,  Clothes,  Tooth,  and  Nail  Brushes,  Combs,  Satchels,  School  i 
Bags,  Travelling  Bags,  Albums,  Watches,  Alberts,  Guards,  Spectacles, 
&c.,  &c. 

MACHINERY,  SHOP  FITTINGS,  &c. 

We  supply  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.’  “Otto”  Gas  Engines,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  Machinery  and  Shop  Fittings  required  by  Societies, 
and  are  also  in  a  good  position  for  supplying  Safes,  &c. 
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CROCKERY  DEPARTMENT, 

Xj  O  2:T  &  T  O  . 


OUR  Depot  in  the  Potteries  is  stocked  with  a  choice  selection  of  : 
goods  of  the  best  manufacture  suitable  for  the  requirements  I 
:  of  societies.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

I  following  advantages  we  possess  over  manufacturers  : — 

♦ 

j  First. — We  can  supply  crates  of  mixed  goods  of  all  kinds — Earthen-  : 

WARE,  China,  Jet,  Rockingham,  Glass,  Yellow  and  Brown  Ware.  ■ 

j  Secondly. — We  can  supply  all  general  articles  and  goods  from  our  ^ 

list  promptly,  which  is  what  manufacturers  cannot  continuously  do,  as  ! 
they  are  certain  to  run  out  of  stock  of  some  kind  very  often.  I 

i  Thirdly. — We  can  supply  very  small  quantities  of  each  article — which, 
j  with  the  above-mentioned  promptitude,  will  enable  you  to  keep  a  very  i 
!  small  stock,  and  place  it  within  the  power  of  the  smallest  store  to  keep  | 

I  crockery  to  advantage.  j 

I  Fourthly. — By  combining  our  resources  of  capital  with  the  services  j 

j  of  a  buyer  on  the  spot  we  are  able  to  purchase  goods  from  the  best  ; 

j  makers,  and  supply  them  on  as  good  terms  as  can  be  got  by  dealing  | 

i  direct  with  the  manufacturers,  and  in  greater  variety.  i 

i  ...  ' 

;  Fifthly. — In  dealing  direct  there  is  generally  a  heavy  charge  for  : 

j  crates,  which  will  be  avoided,  as  we  find  crates  and  credit  on  return  as  | 

i  per  page  6  in  list.  •  | 

TF^  have  added  Sanitary  Goods,  such  as  Closets,  Lavatory  Basins,  dc.,  I 
dc.,  and  can  strongly  recommend  these  for  price  and  quality.  ! 

j  AVe  trust  that  these  considerations  will  induce  every  society  to  add  j 
I  crockery  to  their  other  business  ;  and  as  we  keep  a  number  of  crates  on  j 
I  hand  ready  packed,  consisting  of  China,  Earthenware,  Rockingham,  and 
j  Jet  Teapots,  &c.,  suitable  for  beginning  in  this  branch  of  trade,  we  shall 
1  be  pleased  to  forward  one  immediately  to  any  society  which  will  intimate 
their  willingness  to  give  it  a  trial.  For  assortment  of  crates,  &c.,  see 
our  Price  List,  free  to  any  society  on  application. 

N.B. — All  orders  to  be  sent  direct  to  Longton. 
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WEST  END  SHOE  WORKS,  LEICESTER. 

Warehouses  : 

BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  WATERLOO  STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ;  and  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

Salerooms  : 

BRISTOL,  LEEDS,  HUDDERSFIELD,  NOTTINGHAM,  BLACKBURN. 


ORDERS  should  be  sent  either  direct  to  the  Central  Office,  1,  Balloon  Street, 
Manchester,  or  to  the  Branch  Warehouses,  Waterloo  Street,  Newcastle, 
and  Leman  Street,  London. 

I  To  avoid  delay,  orders  for  Bespoke  or  Measured  Work  must  be  sent  direct  to 
'  the  Works  at  Leicester. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

MEJS’S  AXE  BOYS’ 
j'  CALF  BALMORALS, 

KIP  BALMORALS, 

;  WATERTIGHT  S, 

•  EXTRA  STRONG  COWHIDE  SHOOTERS, 
t  OPEN  TAB  BALMORALS, 

f, 

FRENCH  CALF  and  CRUPP  BALMORALS  and  SPRING  SIDES. 


;  MEX’S 

^  CALF  PATENT  DRESS  BOOTS, 

'  KIP  DERBYS, 

CALF  PATENT  OXFORD  and  DERBY  SHOES. 

(  ALL  THESE  ARE  MADE  IN 

‘  Riveted,  Wood  Pegged,  Hand  Sewn, 

Machine  Sewn,  Standard  Screwed, 

and  Fair  Stitched. 


LADIES’  AND  3I1SSES’ 

BUTTON  BOOTS, 

LACE  BOOTS, 

SIDE-SPRING  BOOTS, 

MOCK  BUTTON  BOOTS. 
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LADIES^  AXI}  3IISSES^ 

CALF  KID, 

GLOVE  KID, 

GLACE  KID, 

SEAL  LEVANT, 

KIP  LEVANT, 

LEVANT  MOROCCO, 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CALF, 

MOCK  GLOVE, 

FRENCH  SHEEP, 

GERMAN  CRUPP, 

AXD  OTHER  MATERIALS. 


CHILDBEX’S 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES 


IN  ALL  STYLES. 


LADIES^ 

CASHMERE,  BUTTON,  and  SPRING-SIDE  HOUSE  BOOTS, 

From  2s.  9d.  per  Pair. 


We  are  also  making  the  following 

Specialities  in  Gentlemen’s  Boots  : — 

CO-OPERATOR. 

FEDERATIVE.  TIMELY. 

JUBILEE.  SERVICEABLE.  PROGRESS. 

In  our  Illustrated  List  we  give  the  numbers  of  those  usually  kept  in  stock  at 
Manchester,  as  well  as  at  the  Branch  Warehouses  in  Newcastle  and  London. 
Societies  requiring  any  kind  of  Goods  not  mentioned  in  our  List,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  make  for  them  upon  recemng  instructions. 

Although  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  Low-priced  Goods,  which  we  endeavour 
to  meet,  we  have  in  no  case  departed  from  the  principle  which  has  been  adhered  to 
since  the  commencement  of  these  Works — of  always  using  material  of  known 
excellence,  and  discarding  the  use  of  aU  substitutes  for  honest  leather.  The 
continued  and  growing  demand  for  our  productions  waiTants  us  in  stating  that  for 
quality  and  price  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  supplied  by  the  general 
trade. 

We  are  now  making  about  three  hundred  paii’s  of  Bespoke  and  Measured  Work 
weekly,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  supply  these  orders  promptly ;  but  many  delays, 
misfits,  and  mistakes  would  be  avoided  if  societies  would  only  follow  our  instructions 
for  measurement.  A  draft  of  the  foot  should  in  all  cases  be  taken.  Societies 
should  always  use  our  Order  Books  specially  arranged  for  this  department,  which 
are  only  lOd.  each,  and  can  be  obtained  at  either  the  Central  or  Branch  Warehouses. 
Societies  can  be  supplied  with  Cut  Soles  for  Repairing  purposes  in  any  quantity  or 
quality.  Price  List  on  application. 
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HECKMONDWIKE  BOOT  (fc  SHOE  WORKS. 


Salerooms  and  Warehouses  : 

BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 
WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 
LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


Orders  must  be  addressed  either  to  Central  Office,  or  to  the  Branch  Establishments 

at  Newcastle  or  London. 


These  Works  having  been  enlarged  considerably,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  double  our  production,  and  we  appeal  to  societies  to  give 
us  their  support. 

The  Goods  we  make  are  Men’s  and  Youths’  Strong  Nailed,  suitable 
for  miners,  quarrymen,  farm  labourers,  masons,  joiners,  railway  servants, 
&c.  We  also  make  in  Men’s  and  Boys’  a  quantity  of  Medium  Strength 
with  Smooth  Bottoms,  with  nails  driven  up,  suitable  for  a  working  boot 
in  lighter  occupations. 

We  also  make  Women’s  Strong  Laced  Mill  Boots.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  our  goods  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  material 
used  for  the  inner  sole,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  strong  boot,  and  on 
which  depends  entirely  the  wear,  and  when  re- soled  and  heeled  gives  the 
repairer  a  good  foundation  to  work  upon.  This  very  important  feature 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  goods  we  make,  from  the  lowest  priced  ones 
upwards. 

We  desire  it  to  be  fully  understood  that  none  of  our  manufactures 
contain  paper  or  composition  leather  board,  but  solid  leather;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  in  some  instances  our  prices  are  found  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  goods  of  similar  appearance,  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  difference 
of  the  price  is  in  the  quality. 


currying  department. 


The  above  Department  is  now  in  full  working  order,  and  we  are  able 
to  supply  societies  with  any  of  the  following  Goods  : — 


Levant  Hides. 

,,  Kips. 

,,  Kip  Shoulders. 

,,  Horse  Shoulders. 

,,  ,,  Bellies. 


Memel  Hides. 

,,  Hide  Butts. 

,,  Kips. 

Satin  Hides. 

,,  Hide  Shoulders. 


Satin  Kips. 

,,  Kip  Shoulders. 
Waxed  Hide  Butts. 

,,  Kip  Butts. 

,,  E.  J.  Calf. 


4 
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DURHAM  SOAP  WORKS- 

MANUFACTURERS,  GILESGATE. 


Salerooms  and  Warehouses  : 

BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 

WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E; 

106,  VICTORIA  STREET,  BRISTOL; 

LEEDS,  HUDDERSFIELD,  NOTTINGHAM,  AND  BLACKBURN— 

Where  all  Orders  must  be  sent. 


These  Works  were  established  October,  1874,  to  enable  the  Society  to  supply  its 
members  with  a  pure  article.  We  can,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say  that 
the  Soap  supplied  from  these  Works  is  equal  to  any  supplied  by  the  best 
manufacturers,  combining  all  the  qualities  of  a  substantial  cleaning  agency,  and 
being  manufactured  from  the  very  best  raw  material. 

We  supply  the  following  qualities  : 


Wheatsheaf  Pale 
Golden  Pale 
First  ,, 

Second  ,, 

XX 

Golden  Windsor 
Pale  ,, 


White  Windsor 
Cold  Water 
Best  Extra  Pale 
X 

Fine  ,, 

Best  Mottled 
Second  ,, 


Honey  Soap,  lib.,  Jib.,  and  Jib.  Tablets. 
Almond  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 


Specialities  : — 

Carbolic  Soap. 

Congress  Soap  (in  Tablets). 
Wheatsheaf  Tablets. 


Paraffin  Soap. 
“C.W.S.  Cleanser.” 
Lilt  Soap. 


.A-XjXj 

For  prices,  see  Society's  Weekly  Price  List.  Samples  loill  he  sent  on  application. 


We  are  convinced  that  a  much  larger  trade  might  be  done  if  societies  would  only 
give  this  Soap  a  fair  trial.  The  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  Newcastle  district, 
who  obtain  their  suppbes  chiefly  from  this  source,  find  the  soap  gives  entire 
satisfaction  to  their  members.  We  therefore  ask  societies  to  support  their  own 
production,  instead  of  obtaining  their  supply  from  other  makers,  who  have  travellers 
ever  on  the  road  waiting  upon  store  managers  seeking  to  influence  them  to  buy  their 
soap,  and  not  that  of  their  own  manufacture. 

CO-OPERATORS,  SUPPORT  CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 
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LIVINGSTONE  MILLS, 

BATLEY,  YOEKSHIEE. 

WOOLLEN  MANUEACTUBEES. 

- ♦— - 

Salerooms  and  Warehouses  : 

1,  BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 
WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 
AND  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

- - - 

Orders  should  be  sent  either  direct  to  the  Central  Office,  1,  Balloon 

Street,  Manchester,  or  to  the  Branches,  Waterloo  Street,  Newcastle, 
and  Leman  Street,  London. 


Manufacture  WOESTED  CLOTH  in  various  qualities,  and 
FANCY  WORSTEDS  in  varied  designs.  Fine  TWEEDS  of 
West  of  England  and  Scotch  Finish,  and  YORKSHIRE  TWEEDS  we 
make  also  in  great  variety. 

Societies  may  rely  upon  the  Goods  being  made  of  Sound  and  Pure 
Material  and  well  Woven  and  Finished. 

Any  length  will  be  cut,  and  we  trust  these  considerations  will  induce 

societies  when  buying  Cloth  to  give  our  productions  a  fair  consideration 
in  comparison  with  others. 

Pattern  Cards  will  be  sent  on  Application. 
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PRODUCTIVE  SOCIETIES 

FOR  WHICH  THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  ARE  AGENTS. 


The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  Limited, 

Reliable  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  ;  special  Manures  for  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and 
Garden  Crops. 


The  Airedale  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Black  Alpaca  Lustres,  Black  Brilliantines,  Black  and  Coloured 
French  Twills,  Mohair  Glaces,  Black  and  Coloured  Persian,  Russel  and  Cable  Cords, 
Wool  Serges,  Black  Orleans,  Black  and  Coloured  Italians,  Black  and  Coloured 
Figures,  Mottles,  Mixtures,  Stripes,  &c.,  &c. 


The  Coventry  Co-operative  Watch  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

The  Watches  supplied  by  this  Society  we  can  well  recommend  as  being  of  uniform 
good  quality,  and  it  engages  to  keep  them  in  good  going  order  for  twelve  months 
from  date  of  purchase.  We  trust  that  individuals,  through  their  societies,  will  give 
us  their  orders,  so  that  we  may  do  a  larger  trade  in  this  department.  Watches, 
from  £2.  10s.  to  £25  each. 


The  Dudley  Nail  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 


The  Dudley  Productive  Co-operative  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Galvanised  Goods,  Buckets,  Nails,  &e. 


The  Eccles  Industrial  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Toilet,  Alhambra,  and  Damask  Quilts,  by  hand  and  power;  also 
Twill  Sheetings,  all  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  tastily-arranged  patterns. 

Having  repeatedly  compared  the  Quilts  produced  by  the  Eccles  Manufacturing 
Society  with  the  Quilts  made  by  other  firms,  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
those  made  by  them  are  equal,  and,  when  cost  is  considered,  superior,  to  those 
sold  by  other  makers.  All  Toilet  and  Honeycomb  Quilts  sold  by  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  are  made  by  the  Eccles  Manufacturing  Society,  and  all  members, 
when  pm’chasing,  should  ask  for  the  Eccles  Quilts,  and  insist  upon  having  them. 
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The  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 
Manufacturers  of  Cords,  Moles,  Velveteens,  Imperials,  Diagonals,  Satteens,  Twills, 
&c.,  in  every  variety  and  colour;  Fustian  Clothing,  ready-made  and  to  order. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


The  Heckmondwike  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Carpets,  Horse  Cloths,  Blankets,  &c. 


The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Co-operative  Productive  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Flannels,  plain  and  coloured,  of  guaranteed  purity  and  excellence 
of  manufacture,  combined  with  reasonable  prices.  Societies  ordering  sufficiently 
large  may,  if  desired,  have  the  goods  finished  to  suit  their  special  markets. 


The  Leek  Silk  Twist  Manufacturing  Company  Limited. 


The  Leicester  Elastic  Web  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 


The  Leicester  2nd  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

We  are  now  their  sole  agents,  and  keep  a  stock  of  all  classes  of  goods  made  by  them. 


The  Midland  Nail  Makers’  Association  Limited. 


The  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Saxony  Wool  Shawls  and  Plaids,  in  plain  and  fancy  checks ; 
Saxony  Wool  Handkerchiefs  and  Scarfs,  Dress  Tartans,  and  Twilled  and  Plain 
Wool  Shirtings.  A  large  variety  of  patterns  to  select  from. 


The  Rochdale  Pioneers’  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Tobacco,  Snuffs,  &c. 


The  Sheepshed  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 


The  Sheffield  Co-operative  Cutlery  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 
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REGULAR  STEAM  SERVICE 

GARSTON  (LIVERPOOL)  &  ROUEN. 


OFFICES: 

CENTRAL:  BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

LIVERPOOL  :  7,  VICTORIA  STREET. 

GARSTON:  NEW  DOCK.  ROUEN:  2,  RUE  JEANNE  D’ARC. 

- ♦- - 

OR  OTHER  STEAMER  DESPATCHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 

EXTRA  STEAMERS  TO  SUIT  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Goods  carried  at  through  rates,  with  quick  despatch,  between  Liverpool 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  North  of  England  Towns,  and  Paris,  Lyons, 
Beauvais,  Lille,  and  North  and  East  of  France. 

For  Rates  of  Freight  and  other  information,  apply  to  the  Society’s  offices, 
as  above. 


On  the  outward  voyages  from  Garston,  in  addition  to  sundry  goods,  the  shipments 
consist  largely  of  caustic  soda,  bleaching  powder,  and  other  chemicals  from  Widnes 
and  St.  Helens  distnct — machineiy  from  Manchester  and  Bolton  and  neighhom-ing 
towns — American  and  East  Indian  cotton  which  has  amved  at  Livei’pool  and  been 
ordered  for  shipment  to  Rouen,  the  principal  seat  of  cotton  industry  in  France. 
There  are  also  considerable  shipments  of  copper.  On  arrival  of  the  goods  at 
Garston  they  are  taken  directly  alongside  om*  steamers,  in  the  railway  wagons,  and 
then  by  means  of  powerful  hydraulic  cranes  they  are  transfeiTed  from  the  wagons 
to  the  hold  of  the  steamers.  By  this  means  shippers  may  rely  on  the  shipments 
being  effected  with  prompt  despatch,  and  we  avoid  the  risk  of  damage  which  some¬ 
times  occm’s  when  cariage  is  employed. 

At  Rouen  the  steamers  are  berthed  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway  lines,  so  that 
goods  can  he  landed  from  the  steamers  direct  on  to  the  railway  wagons.  Or  when 
consignees  order  goods  to  be  foi’warded  from  Rouen  by  water,  the  river  barges  are 
loaded  alongside  the  steamer,  and  these  are  towed  by  powerful  steam  tugs  up  the 
Seine  to  Paris.  Providing  no  exceptional  delay  occm’s,  the  transit  up  the  river 
occupies  little  over  two  days. 

On  the  retmm  jommey  from  Rouen  the  steamers’  cargo  principally  consists  of 
loaf  sugar  coming  from  Paris,  also  sugar  in  bags,  chemicals,  dye  stuffi,  flom*,  field 
seeds,  metals,  and  besides  there  are  sundiy  goods  in  cases,  such  as  glassware,  toys, 
haberdashery,  and  articles  de  Paris. 

In  fine  weather  the  sea  voyage  between  Garston  and  Rouen  occupies  about  three 
days.  No  effort  is  spared  to  ensm-e  the  steamer  being  despatched  punctually  from 
each  port  on  the  appointed  dates,  and  as  by  this  means  a  regular*  service  is  main¬ 
tained,  we  are  favom’ed  with  a  large  traffic  from  general  shippers. 
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GOOLE  AND  CALAIS  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 


Central  Offices  : 

1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 

Goole  Offices: 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Goole. 

Calais  Offices: 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  5,  Rue  du  Paradis,  Calais. 


WEEKLY  SEEVICE  BETWEEN  GOOLE  &  CALAIS. 


The  new  powerful  and  fast  steamship  “  PROGRESS,”  oi’  other  steamer,  will 
(weather  and  other  casualties  permitting)  sail  regularly  between  Goole  and  Calais, 
leaving  Goole  every  Wednesday  and  Calais  every  Saturday.  This  line  is  in  direct 
communication  at  Goole  with  the  L.  &  Y.  and  N.E.  Railway  Companies,  whose 
wagons  can  be  loaded  dh*ect  from  the  steamers,  thereby  ensuring  despatch  with 
the  least  risk  of  damage  to  the  goods  earned  by  the  line. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  run  their  canal  boats  alongside  the 
Company’s  steamers,  so  that  all  who  prefer  their  goods  canned  by  canal  can  have 
them  loaded  direct  into  the  Aire  and  Calder  Company’s  boats  and  vice  versa. 

At  Calais  the  steamers  are  berthed  near  the  Custom  House  and  opposite  the 
goods  warehouse  of  the  North  of  France  Railway  Company,  where  the  goods  can  be 
stored  waiting  the  amval  of  the  steamers. 

The  North  of  France  Railway  Company  have  a  line  of  rails  laid  to  the  place 
where  the  steamers  are  berthed,  so  that  goods  entrusted  to  this  line  can  be  safely 
and  quickly  despatched  to  their  destination.  The  Goole  and  Calais  route  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  between  the  gi*eat  manufactm’ing  centres  of  the  North  of  England  and 
those  of  the  North  of  France ;  and  shippers  in  those  districts  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  give  this  line  a  trial. 

Goods  are  carried  at  through  rates  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
principal  cities  of  France  and  the  Continent. 

For  rates  of  freight  and  other  information  apply  to  the 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester; 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Goole ;  or 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  5,  Rue  du  Paradis,  Calais. 
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(Soolt  antr  Jiamtuirg  af  Sltaimrs. 

Central  Offices:  1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 

Goole  Offices:  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Goole. 

Hamburg  Offices:  Mr.  W.  Zoder,  Agent,  3,  Steinhoft,  Hamburg. 


EEGULAE  SEEYICE  BETWEEN 

GOOLE  AND  HAMBUEG. 

The  powerful  and  fast  steamships  “EQUITY,”  “FEDERATION,”  and 
“UNITY,”  or  other  Steamers,  will  (weather  and  other  casualties 
permitting)  sail  regularly  between  Goole  and  Hamburg, 

LEAVING  EACH  PORT  TWICE  A  WEEK. 

Extra  Steamers  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

This  line  is  in  direct  communication  at  Goole  with  the  L.  &  Y.  &  N.E. 
Railway  Companies,  whose  wagons  can  be  loaded  direct  from  the  steamer, 
without  the  risk  or  expense  of  cartage.  This  is  of  great  importance  to 
shippers,  as  it  ensures  a  quick  delivery  of  their  goods  in  a  clean  and 
undamaged  condition. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  run  their  canal  boats  along¬ 
side  the  Company’s  steamers,  so  that  all  who  prefer  their  goods  carried 
by  canal  can  have  them  loaded  direct  into  the  Aire  and  Calder  Company’s 
boats,  and  vice  versa. 

At  Hamburg  the  steamers  are  berthed  alongside  the  warehouses  of  the 
Railway  Company,  where  the  goods  can  be  stored  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  steamers. 

GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  AT  THROUGH  RATES 

From  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  principal  cities  of 

Germany  and  the  Continent. 


For  Fates  of  Freight  and  other  information  ajtply  to  the  CO-OFFFA.TIVE 
WHOFESALE  SOCIETY,  1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester;  CO-OPEFATIVE 
WHOEESAIE  SOCIETY,  Goole;  or  3Ir.  W.  ZOBEF,  Agent,  3,  Steinhoft, 
Hamburg. 
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MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  COMING  EVENTS  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  THE  SOCIETY  IN  1890. 

■ - ^ - 

Jan.  18 — Satukdat.  . .  .Nomination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Feb.  18 — Tuesday  . . .  .Voting  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Feb.  22 — Saturday.  . .  .Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Mar.  1 — Saturday.  . . .  General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

Mar.  22 — Saturday  ....  Quarter  Day. 

April  26 — Saturday.  . ,  .Nomination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

May  27 — Tuesday  . . .  .Voting  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

May  31 — Saturday.  . .  .Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings. 

June  7 — Saturday  ....  General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

June  28 — Saturday.  . ,  .Quarter  Day. 

July  26 — Saturday.  . .  .Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Aug.  26 — Tuesday  . . .  .Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Aug.  30 — Saturday.  . .  .Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Sept.  6 — Saturday.  . .  .General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

Sept.  27 — Saturday.  . . .  Quarter  Day. 

Oct.  25 — Saturday.  . .  .Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Nov.  25 — Tuesday  ...  .Voting  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Nov.  29 — Saturday.  . .  .Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Dec.  6 — Saturday  ....  General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

Dec.  27 — Saturday  ....  Quarter  Day. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

SINCE  ITS  COMMENCEMENT. 

Year. 

Day. 

Events. 

1863 

Aug.  11  . . 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  enrolled. 

1864 

Mar.  14  . . 

Co-operative  WJiolesale  Society  commenced  business. 

1866 

April  24  .. 

Tipperary  Branch  opened. 

1868 

June  1  . . 

Kilmallock  Branch  opened. 

1869 

Mar.  1  . . 

Balloon  Street  W^arehouse  opened. 

>> 

July  12  . . 

Limerick  Branch  opened. 

1871 

Nov.  26  .. 

Newcastle -on -Tyne  Branch  opened. 

1872 

July  1  . . 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  commenced. 

>5 

Oct.  14  . . 

Bank  Department  commenced. 

1873 

Jan.  13  . . 

CrumpsaU  W^orks  purchased. 

April  14  .. 

Armagh  Branch  opened. 

>> 

June  2  . . 

Manchester  Drapery  Department  established. 

5) 

July  14  . . 

W^aterford  Branch  opened. 

99 

Aug.  4  . . 

Cheshire  Branch  opened. 

99 

4 

99  ^  • 

Leicester  W^orks  purchased. 

99 

„  16  .. 

Insm’ance  Fund  established. 

99 

Sept.  15  . . 

Leicester  Works  commenced. 

1874 

Feb.  2  .. 

Tralee  Branch  opened. 

99 

Mar.  9  . . 

London  Branch  established. 

99 

Oct.  5  . . 

Dm’ham  Soap  Works  commenced. 

1875 

April  2  . . 

Liverpool  Purchasing  Department  commenced. 

99 

June  15  . . 

Manchester  Drapery  Warehouse,  Dantzic  Street,  opened. 

1876 

Feb.  14  .. 

Newcastle  Branch  Buildings,  Waterloo  Street,  opened. 

99 

,,  21.. 

New  York  Branch  established. 

99 

May  24  . . 

S.S.  “  Plover  ”  purchased. 

99 

July  16  .. 

Manchester  Furnishing  Department  commenced. 

99 

Aug.  5  .. 

Leicester  Works  first  Extensions  opened. 

1877 

Jan.  15  . . 

Cork  Branch  established. 

99 

Oct.  25  . . 

Land  in  Liverpool  pm’chased. 

1879 

Feb.  21  . . 

S.S.  “  Pioneer,”  Launch  of. 

99 

Mar.  24  .. 

Kouen  Branch  opened. 

99 

„  29.. 

S.S.  “Pioneer,”  Trial  trip. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

SINCE  ITS  COIVIMENCEMENT— Continued. 

Year. 

Day. 

Events. 

1879 

June  30  . . 

Goole  Foi’warding  Department  opened. 

1880 

Jan.  30  . . 

S.S.  “  Plover”  sold. 

J) 

Aug.  14  .. 

Heckmondwike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  commenced. 

5) 

Sept.  27  . . 

London  Drapery  Department  commenced  in  new  premises, 

1881 

June  6  . . 

Copenhagen  Branch  opened.  [Hooper  Square. 

>> 

July  27  . . 

S.S.  “  Cambiian  ”  pm’chased. 

1882 

Oct.  31  .. 

Leeds  Saleroom  opened. 

55 

Nov.  1  . . 

London  Tea  and  Coffee  Department  commenced. 

1883 

July  21  . . 

S.S.  “  Marianne  Briggs  ”  purchased. 

1884 

AprU  7  . . 

Hamburg  Branch  commenced. 

55 

May  31  . . 

Leicester  Works  second  Extensions  opened. 

55 

June  25  . . 

Newcastle  Branch — New  Drapery  Warehouse  opened. 

55 

Sept.  13  . . 

Commemoration  of  the  Society’s  Twenty-first  Anniversary 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  London. 

55 

„  20.. 

Commemoration  of  the  Society’s  Twenty-first  Anniversary 

55 

„  29.. 

Bristol  Depot  commenced.  [at  Manchester. 

55 

Oct.  6  . . 

Launch  of  the  s.s.  “  Progress.” 

1885 

Dec.  30  . . 

Fii’e — Tea  Department,  London. 

1886 

AprU  22  . . 

Nottingham  Saleroom  opened. 

55 

Aug.  25  . . 

Longton  Crockery  Depot  opened. 

55 

Oct.  12  . . 

Launch  of  the  s.s.  “  Federation.” 

1887 

Mar.  14  . . 

Batley  Mill  commenced. 

55 

June  1  . . 

S.S.  “  Progress  ”  damaged  by  fire  at  Hamburg. 

55 

July  21  .. 

Manchester — New  Furnishing  Warehouse  opened. 

55 

Nov.  2  . . 

London  Branch — New  Warehouse  opened. 

55 

>>  2  . . 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  commenced. 

1888 

July  7  .. 

Launch  of  the  s.s.  “  Equity.” 

55 

Aug.  29  .. 

Heckmondwike — Currying  Department  commenced. 

55 

Sept.  8  . . 

S.S.  “  Equity  ”  Trial  Trip. 

55 

,,  27.. 

S.S.  “  Cambrian  ”  sold. 

55 

Oct.  14  . . 

Fme — Newcastle  Branch. 

1889 

Feb.  18  . . 

Enderby  Extension  opened. 

55 

Nov.  11  . . 

Longton  Depot — Opening  of  New  Premises. 

PROGRESS  FROM  COMMENCEMENT  IN 


o 

No.  of  Mem¬ 

bers  belonging 
to  our 

Shareholders. 

Capital. 

Year  Ending 

c3 

-4-3 

U2  . 

®  P4 
c3  ^ 

rjl 

lO 

Shares. 

Loans  and 

Deposits. 

Trade  and 

Bank  Re¬ 

serve  Fund. 

Insurance 

Fund. 

Reserved 

Expenses. 

Total. 

Net  Sales. 

Oct.  1864  (30  weeks) . 

18,337 

£ 

2,455 

£ 

Inclu- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,455 

£ 

51,857 

„  1865 . 

•  •  •  • 

24,005 

7,182 

10,968 

ded  in 

•  •  •  • 

7,182 

120,754 

„  1866  . 

•  •  •  • 

31,030 

Shares. 

82 

•  •  ♦  • 

11,050  1 

175,489 

Jan.  1868  (65  weeks) . 

•  •  •  • 

59,349 

11,276 

14,355 

682 

■  •  .  • 

26,313 1 
32,062  * 

331,744 

1369  ••••»••••••••••••• 

•  •  •  • 

74,737 

14,888 

16,556 

16,059 

1,115 

1,280 

•  •  •  • 

412,240 

507,217 

,,  1870  . 

•  •  •  • 

79,245 

22,822 

•  •  •  • 

40,658 1 

„  1871  (53  weeks) . 

•  •  •  • 

89,880 

19,015 

22,323 

2,826 

•  .  •  • 

44,164 

677,734 

„  1872  . 

5,835 

114,588 

24,410 

25,768 

1,910 

•  •  •  • 

52,088 

758,764 

„  1873  . 

6,949 

134,276 

31,352 

112,589 

2,916 

.... 

146,857 

1,153,132 

»  1874  . 

13,899 

168,985 

48,126 

147,949 

1,613 

2,356 

200,044 

1,636,950 

„  1875  . 

17,326 

198,608 

60,930 

193,594 

5,373 

3,385 

5,834 

263,282 

1  1,964,829 

„  1876  . 

22,254 

249,516 

78,249 

286,614 

8,910 

379,607 

:  2,247,395 

,,  1877  (53  weeks) . 

24,717 

276,522 

94,590 

299,287 

12,631 

10,843 

*634 

417,985 

,  2,697,366 

„  1878  . 

24,979 

274,649 

103,091 

287,536 

14,554 

12,556 

788 

418,525 

2,827,052 

„  1879  . 

28,206 

305,161 

117,657 

291,939 

16,245 

15,127 

1,146 

442,114  1 

2,705,625 

Dec.  1879  (50  weeks) . 

30,688 

331,625 

130,615 

321,670 

25,240 

15,710 

1,095 

494,330  ’ 

i  2,645,331 

„  1880  . 

33,663 

361,523 

146,061 

361,805 

38,422 

17,905 

1,661 

565,854 

3,339,681 

„  1881  . 

34,351 

367,973 

156,052 

386,824 

16,037 

18,644 

2,489 

580,046 

3,574,095 

„  1882  . 

38,643 

41,783 

404,006 

171,940 

416,832 

20,757 

20,447 

19,729 

2,945 

632,203 

691,181 

!  4,038,238 
!  4,546,889 

„  1883  . 

433,151 

186,692 

455,879 

21,949 

6,214 

„  1884 (53  weeks)  . 

45,099 

459,734 

207,080 

494,840 

25,126 

31,094 

24,324 

9,988 

761,358 

4,675,371 

.,  1885  . 

51,099 

507,772 

234,112 

524,781 

567,527 

40,084 

11,104 

841,175 

944,379 

4,793,151 

„  1886  . 

58,612 

64,475 

558,104 

270,679 

37,755 

57,015 

11,403 

5,223,179 

5,713,235 

„  1887  . 

604,800 

300,953 

590,091 

39,095 

73,237 

13,666 

1,017,042 

„  1888  . 

67,704 

634,196 

318,583 

648,134 

51,189 

84,201 

13,928 

1,116,035 

6,200,074 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.  .  .  • 

.... 

.  . 

.... 

63,017,392 

TRADE 

Dr.  reserve  FUND  ACCOUNT  FROM 


Additions  to —  I  ^ 

From  Disposal  of  Profit  Account,  as  above .  96,234 

Bonus  to  Employes  :  Balances  between  Amounts  Provided  and  actually  Paid .  311 

Dividend  on  Bad  Debts,  previously  written  off .  720 

Unclaimed  Shares  and  Cash .  20 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Strawberry  Estate,  Newcastle .  1,953 

„  „  Land,  Liverpool  .  713 

„  „  Land  and  Buildings,  Rosedale  .  11 

Interest  on  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Shares  .  231 

Dividend  on  Sales  to  Employes .  21 


£100,214 
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MARCH,  1864,  TO  DECEMBER,  1888. 


Comparison 
with  corre¬ 
sponding  period 
previous  year. 

Distributive 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Average  Divi¬ 

dend  paid 
per  £. 

Transferred 

to  Trade 

Reserve  Fund. 

Amnt. 

RateonSales 

Increase. 

Rate. 

Per 

£. 

Per 

£100. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

•  •  •  • 

347 

If 

13 

44 

267 

14 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

906 

If 

15 

0 

1,858 

34 

•  •  •  • 

54,735 

45| 

1,615 

2^ 

18 

4f 

2,310 

3 

234 

112,688 

513 

3,135 

2J 

18 

io| 

4,411 

3 

450 

124,063 

43 

3,338 

16 

2i 

4,862 

2| 

416 

94,977 

23 

4,644 

H 

18 

3S 

4,248 

If 

542 

159,379 

30| 

5,583 

l| 

16 

53 

7,626 

2i 

1,620 

86,559 

12i  1 

6,853 

18 

Of 

7,867 

1,036 

394,368 

51§  ; 

12,811 

2§ 

22 

21 

I  11,116 

2I 

1,243 

483,818 

m 

21,147 

3 

25 

10 

j  14,233 

2 

922 

327,879 

20 

28,436 

3^ 

28 

Hi 

20,684 

2 

4,461 

282,566 

14i  ; 

31,555 

33 

28 

o| 

!  26,750 

23 

4,826 

401,095 

m 

42,436 

3f 

31 

54 

36,979 

23 

4,925 

188,897 

7i  ' 

43,169 

3t 

30 

63 

29,189 

2 

579 

121,427* 

4|*1 

43,093 

3| 

31 

10| 

34,959 

24 

5,970 

22,774 

7  1 
5 

41,309 

3| 

31 

2| 

42,764 

2| 

8,060 

611,282 

22i  1 

47,153 

3g 

28 

2| 

42,090 

23 

10,651 

234,414 

7  ! 

51,306 

33 

28 

8i 

46,850 

23 

7,672 

464,143 

12|  I 

57,340 

33 

28 

4| 

49,658 

21 

3,416  ' 

508,651 

121  ! 

66,057 

33 

29 

oi 

47,885 

2§ 

3,176 

41,042 

g  i 

70,343 

34 

30 

1 

54,491 

2| 

6,432 

203,946 

41 

74,305 

31 

0 

77,630 

31 

4,434 

430,028 

81.653 

3| 

31 

31 

83,328 

3i 

7,077 

490,056 

Q3 

^8 

93,979 

3S 

32 

102 

65,141 

24 

4,130  1 

486,839 

105,027 

4 

33 

104 

82,490 

2i 

13,962 

Decrease. 

.  . 

937,540 

34 

29 

94 

799,686 

24 

96,234  : 

Dates  Departments  and  Brandies  were 
commenced. 


Tipperary. 

Kilmallock. 

Limerick. 

Newcastle. 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe,  Crumpsall. 
f  Ai'magh,  Manchester  Drapery,  Leicester,  Hart 
1  ford,  Waterford,  Clonmel. 

London,  Tralee,  Durham. 

Liverpool. 

New  York,  Goole,  Furnishing.  S.S.  purchased. 
Cork. 

J  Launch  of  Steamship  “  Pioneer.”  Rouen 
I  Goole  forwarding  depot. 

Heckmondwike. 

Copenhagen.  Purchase  of  S.S.  “  Cambrian.” 
Tea  and  Coffee  Department,  London. 

Pui'chase  of  s.s.  “  Marianne  Briggs.” 

Hamburg.  Bristol  Depot.  Launch  of  “Progi’ess.” 

Longton  Depot.  Launch  of  S.S.  “  Federation.” 
Batley,  Heckmondwike  Currying, 
j  London  Cocoa  Department.  Launch  of  S.S. 
t  “  Equity.”  Batley  Ready  Mades. 


DEPARTMENT. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  SOCIETY. 


Cb. 


Deductions  from —  £ 

Celebration  Dinner :  Opening  Warehouse,  Balloon  Street  .  56 

Land  and  Buildings  Account  Depreciation,  Special  . . .  1,148 

Fixtures  „  „  „  . .  852 

Newcastle  Formation  Expenses .  16 

Insurance  Fund .  6,000 

Investments  Written  off :  Bank  Department .  18,259 

„  „  Trade  Department  .  10,660 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  on  Shares  Account .  10,000 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  &c .  9,050 

21st  Anniversary  Commemoration  Expenses .  2,017 


Balance  : — 

Reserve  Fund,  as  per  Capital  Account,  December  22, 1888. 


Total .  58,058 

.  42,156 


£100,214 
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STATEMENT  OF  LAND, 

BUILDINGS,  STEAMSHIPS,  AND 

Land. 

Manchester  : — 
Balloon  Street,  No.  1  . 

.9  £  “ 

Yearly 

Chief. 

Total 

Pay¬ 

ments 

a 

wi  cj 

J'SO 

S  g  ai 

a.sj-s 

6  s 

o 

a. 2 

o 

Nomin’l 
Value 
June  22, 
1889. 

Central  Offices, Bank, Assembly- 
room,  &  Grocery  Warehouse. 
Extensions  . 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Balloon  Street  . 

808 

633 

377 

293 

7331 

14  11  0 
4  10  4 

3400 

10286 

3400 

10286 

3024 

2586 

3862 

2391 

1484 

1009 

8802 

Garden  Street,  Nos.  39  &  41 . 

Grocery  Warehouse  . 

7  19 

3024 

1125 

1899 

Garden  Street,  No.  37 . 

Grocery  Warehouse  . 

2586 

988 

1598 

Garden  Street,  No.  35 . 

Grocery  W’house  &  Engineroom 
Pnreha.ses  from  Booth’s  and 

0  12  1 

3862 

2022 

1840 

Garden  Street . 

Robinson’s . 

750 

3367 

421 

6000 

6000 

36963 

5395 

2525 

5014 

5000 

204 

5796 

Corporation-st.,  Clock  Alley, 
Holgate-st.,and  Balloon-st 

Dantzic  St.  and  Garden  St. . 

White  Lion  Hotel,  Warehouses 
on  Rental,  and  New  Furnish¬ 
ing  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Depts. 
Drapery  Warehouse  . 

Freehold. 

36963 

5395 

3966 

2262 

32997 

3133 

Dantzic  St.  and  Garden  St. . 

Di'apery  Warehouse  (late  Boot 
a.nd  Shoe  Warehouse) . 

202| 

373| 

4684 

M 

2525 

696 

1829 

Dantzic  St.  and  Garden  St. . 

Drapery  Extension . 

5014 

680 

4334 

Dantzic  St.,  Nos.  41  to  47  . . 

Woollen  Cloth  and  Tailoring 
Department,  &c . 

5000 

531 

4469 

Newcastle -on-Tyne  : — 
Thornton  Street  and  Water¬ 
loo  Street  . 

Total  Manchester. . . . 

Offices,  Grocery,  and  Drapery 
W’house,  Boot  &  Shoe  &  Fur¬ 
nishing  W’house,  Dining-rm. 

Offices,  Grocery,  Drapery,  Boot 
and  Shoe,  Furnishing,  and 
Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  Ware¬ 
house,  Property  on  Rental, 
Stables,  &c . 

8426|A 

26  15  2 

84055 

84055 

16349 

67706 

London: — 

Leman  Street  &  Great  Pres¬ 
cott  Street  . 

2564 

Freehold. 

12472 

44 

12428 

3440 

8988 

4072^ 

22683 

1083 

21600 

2002 

1959S 

Bristol  . 

Warehouse  and  Sale  Rooms  . . 
Biscuits  and  Sweets,  and  Dry 
and  Soft  Soap  Works . 

Crumpsall . 

.... 

’  ’ 

10535 

45  0  0 
Freehold. 

Leicester . 

Bnnt  a.ufl  Shoe  Works  . 

1160 

776 

5947 

5286 

84 

^86 

84 

1342 

874 

2 

4412 

Enderby . 

82 

Heckmondwike  . 

Boot  &  Shoe  &  Currying  Works 
Soap  Works  . 

Freehold. 

1342 

136 

1206 

Durhah  . 

1094f 

1095 

1095 

391 

704 

Batley . 

Woollen  Cloth  &  Ready-mades. 
Corn  Mill  . 

Ddnston . 

7036 

3726 

ff726 

186 

3540 

Liverpool  . 

Office  Fittings . 

Cheshire  . 

Horse  and  Trap  . 

Leeds  . 

Sale  Room . 

Ireland  : — 

Limerick  (839 years’  lease). . 
Waterford  . 

Butter  Purchasing  Depot  .... 

4801 

10  0  0 

Kilmallock . 

Tipperary  (99  years’ lease). . 
Cork  . 

House  &  Butter  Store  on  Rental. 
Butter  Purchasing  Depot  .... 
Butter  and  Eggs  „  .... 

Butter  and  Eggs  ,,  - 

Office  Fittings . 

595| 

4  0  0 

Tralee  (99  years’  lease)  .... 
Armagh . 

693i 

5  0  0 

New  York  (America) . 

Copenhagen  . 

Hamburg . 

Longton  . 

5  J  i ) 

Crockery  Depot  . 

Rouen  (France) . 

Shipping  Depot,  Shed,  Office 
Fittings,  &c. 
,,  ,,  Cranes  &  Lines 

Calais . 

.... 

.... 

Goole  . 

,,  ,,  Office,  &c . 

Longsight  . 

Land  . 

45347 

Freehold. 

9337 

^37 

1334 

8003 

Gorton . 

Dwelling-houses  and  Shops  .. 
Dwelling-houses  and  Shops  . . 
Dwelling-houses  and  Shops  . . 

Dwelling-houses  and  Shops _ 

Dwelling-houses  and  Shops _ 

S.S.  “  Pioneer  ”  . 

9000 

150  0  0 

Bolton  . 

121834 

130  3  0 

Newhall  . 

7260  ‘ 

Freehold. 

300 

300 

43 

257 

Taff . 

1150 

9  11  0 

South  Shields . 

4534 

Freehold. 

165 

165 

22 

i43 

Garston  and  Rouen  Line  . . 

S.S.  “Unity”  . .  . 

Goole  and  Calais  and  Goole  J 

S.S.  “Progress” . 

and  Hamburg  Lines  . .  1 

S.S.  “Federation” . 

S.S.  “  Eouity  ” . 

Totals.. 11877415 

380  9  2:140545 

1127 

139418 

24779 

114639 
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FIXTURES,  QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  22nd,  1889. 


Buildings  and  Steamships. 

Fixtures. 

Totals. 

Total 

Pay¬ 

ments. 

Less 

Written 

Off. 

Nomin’l 

Origin’l 

Value. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

1 

Nomin’l 
Value, 
June  22, 
1889. 

Total 

Pay¬ 

ments. 

Less 

Written 

Off. 

N  omin’l 

Origin’l 

Value. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Nomn’l 

Value, 

J’ne22, 

1889. 

Total 

Pay¬ 

ments. 

Less 

Written 

Off. 

Nomin’l 

Origin’l 

Value. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Nomin’l 
Value, 
June  22, 
1889. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10737 

10737 

9338 

1399 

8535 

8535 

8006 

529 

22672 

22672 

19735 

2937 

861 

861 

158 

703 

40 

40 

33 

7 

11187 

11187 

1675 

9512 

14424 

14424 

5102 

9322 

306 

306 

263 

43 

17754 

17754 

6490 

11264 

1183 

1183 

959 

224 

1133 

1133 

1133 

4902 

4902 

3080 

1822 

6131 

6131 

2634 

3497 

2939 

2939 

2128 

811 

12932 

12932 

6784 

6148 

200 

•  • 

200 

8 

192 

•• 

6200 

•• 

6200 

212 

5988 

27444 

27444 

2794 

24650 

2804 

2804 

453 

2351 

67211 

67211 

7213 

59998 

8388 

8388 

6344 

2044 

2729 

2729 

2729 

16512 

•  • 

16512 

11335 

5177 

5684 

5684 

3568 

2116 

702 

702 

615 

87 

8911 

8911 

4879 

4032 

8790 

246 

8544 

566 

7978 

3675 

•  • 

3675 

148 

3527 

17479 

246 

17233 

1394 

15839 

8000 

•  • 

8000 

1700 

6300 

163 

•  • 

163 

44 

119 

13163 

13163 

2275 

10888 

91842 

246 

91596 

33171 

58425 

23026 

23026 

15552 

7474 

198923 

246 

198677 

65072 

133605 

44112 

•  • 

44112 

15014 

29098 

11499 

•  • 

11499 

7254 

4245 

68083 

44 

68039 

25708 

42331 

83840 

•  • 

83840 

16535 

67305 

25365 

•  • 

25365 

7484 

17881 

131888 

1083 

130805 

26021 

104784 

•  • 

773 

•• 

773 

155 

618 

773 

773 

155 

618 

13929 

13929 

5813 

8116 

9165 

203 

8962 

5221 

3741 

23094 

203 

22891 

11034 

11857 

14055 

14055 

5865 

8190 

5308 

5308 

3380 

1928 

24649 

. . 

24649 

10119 

14530 

1058 

9 

1049 

27 

1022 

831 

831 

23 

808 

1973 

9 

1964 

52 

1912 

7763 

658 

7105 

976 

6129 

3557 

3557 

908 

2649 

12662 

658 

12004 

2020 

9984 

3924 

3924 

2605 

1319 

3040 

3040 

2698 

342 

8059 

8059 

5694 

2365 

1319 

1319 

110 

1209 

4380 

4380 

585 

8795 

5699 

. . 

5699 

695 

5004 

15252 

3098 

12154 

350 

11804 

,  , 

. . 

18978 

3098 

15880 

536 

15344 

•  • 

•  • 

3113 

i47 

156 

135 

21 

303 

147 

156 

135 

21 

•  • 

•  • 

241 

75 

166 

166 

241 

75 

166 

166 

•• 

•  - 

393 

186 

207 

35 

172 

393 

186 

207 

35 

172 

352 

352 

301 

51 

232 

232 

232 

•  • 

584 

584 

533 

51 

•  • 

*  , 

,  , 

3 

3 

3 

•  • 

3 

3 

3 

•  . 

,  , 

•  • 

5 

5 

5 

•  • 

5 

5 

5 

840 

840 

637 

203 

23 

23 

23 

•  • 

863 

863 

660 

203 

•  • 

,  , 

50 

50 

40 

10 

50 

50 

40 

10 

906 

906 

418 

488 

. . 

906 

906 

418 

488 

125 

125 

3 

122 

229 

229 

183 

46 

354 

354 

186 

168 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

6 

5 

1 

6 

6 

5 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

63 

63 

34 

29 

63 

63 

34 

29 

•  • 

•  • 

15 

15 

6 

9 

15 

15 

6 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

57 

57 

6 

51 

57 

57 

*6 

51 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

162 

162 

59 

103 

162 

162 

59 

103 

•  • 

•  . 

•  • 

1015 

1015 

461 

554 

1015 

1015 

461 

554 

61 

61 

30 

31 

129 

129 

76 

53 

190 

190 

106 

84 

.  . 

•  • 

•  • 

*  , 

9337 

9337 

1334 

8003 

12561 

12561 

4393 

8168 

12561 

12561 

4393 

8168 

8440 

8440 

3209 

5231 

8440 

8440 

3209 

5231 

494 

494 

192 

302 

794 

794 

235 

559 

3048 

3048 

917 

2131 

3048 

3048 

917 

2131 

1381 

1381 

364 

1017 

1546 

1546 

386 

1160 

11458 

11458 

5955 

5503 

11458 

11458 

5955 

5503 

8634 

8634 

2540 

6094 

8634 

8634 

2540 

6094 

8994 

8994 

3682 

5312 

8994 

8994 

3682 

5312 

14973 

14973 

2129 

12844 

14973 

14973 

2129 

12844 

17799 

17799 

946 

16853 

17799 

17799 

946 

16853 

*305302 

4011 

301291 

90930 

210361 

09870 

611 

89259 

44729 

44530 

597575 

5749 

591826 

175690 

416136 

1  +61858 

61858 

15252 

466G6 

•  • 

•  • 

.  - 

.  . 

*  - 

.  - 

Buildings.  t  Steamships. 
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MANCHESTEK  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  TRADE. 


From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 


Sales. 


July,  1874  . 

Oct.  „  . 

January,  1875  . 

April  „  . 

July  »  . 

October  „  . 

January,  1876  . 

April  „  . 

July  „  . 

October  „  (14  weeks) 

January,  1877  . 

April  „  . 

July  „  . 

October  „  . 

.January,  1878  . 

April  „  . 

July  „  . . 

October  „  . 

January,  1879  . . 

March  „  (10  weeks). 

June  „  (14  ,,  h 

September,  1879  . . 

December,  „  . 

March,  1880 . 

June  „  . 

September,, . 

December  . . 

March  1881  . 

June  „  . 

Sept.  „  . 

Dec.  „  . 

March,  1882  . 

June  . . 

Sept.  „  . 

Dec.  . . 

March,  1883  . 

June  „  . 

Sept.  „  . 

Dec.  . . 

March,  1884  . 

June  „  (14  weeks)... 

Sept.  „  . 

Dec.  .,  . 

March,  1885  . 

June  „  . 

Sept.  . . 

Dec.  ,,  . 

March,  1886  . 

June  ,,  . 

Sept.  ,,  . 

Dec.  „  . 

March,  1887  . 

June  ,,  . 

Sept.  „  . 

Dec.  „  . 

March,  1888  . 

June  ,,  . 

Sept.  ,,  . 

Dec.  M  . 

March,  1889  . 

June  . 


£ 

353216 

471586 

285353 

306720 

359076 

427793 

382947 

355644 

398787 

543067 

410139 

350666 

475064 

513321 

421966 

392083 

401932 

491527 

398071 

263534 

404338 

452049 

470086 

418000 

484068 

564183 

532133 

404706 

497493 

598864 

546147 

468027 

559537 

617265 

653521 

658465 

606478 

692614 

686852 

502853 

641730 

675845 

636860 

514235 

578862 

644647 

638201 

568243 

600840 

671578 

730774 

604978 

648521 

761498 

812627 

673598 

720959 

802383 

895285 

769225 

839900 


33150960 


Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Amoun 

;  Rate. 

I  Amoun 

.  Rate. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3682, 

0 

1831 

0 

14 

640a3 

4342 

0 

6905 

0 

3| 

71341 

3692 

0 

si 

3250 

0 

21 

71360 

3627 

0 

2| 

2032 

0 

52803 

3458 

0 

3996 

0 

2t 

51573 

3884 

0 

21 

6379 

0 

34 

50723 

3732 

0 

6635 

0 

4^ 

56487 

4091 

0 

2i 

5070 

0 

3t^ 

55040 

4603 

0 

21 

3975 

0 

4 

50136 

4685 

0 

2 

10514 

0 

4t 

64695 

4313 

0 

2i 

8434 

0 

4? 

68205 

4257 

0 

2| 

2501 

0 

l| 

47424 

4261 

0 

2i 

6848 

0 

3/« 

64838 

4157 

0 

2 

10377 

0 

4^ 

63592 

4191 

0 

2i 

6019 

0 

34 

53790 

4380 

0 

2t 

6127 

0 

3f 

61765 

4401 

0 

2t 

5216 

0 

3 

57128 

4392 

0 

2i 

8669 

0 

44 

59793 

4200 

0 

24 

6490 

0 

3| 

55319 

3254 

0 

n 

2790 

0 

24 

71347 

4722 

0 

2? 

3659 

0 

2| 

79086 

4376 

0 

9306 

0 

44 

61379 

4409 

0 

2j 

13071 

0 

6| 

71446 

4644 

0 

2S 

5706 

0 

34 

95015 

4797 

0 

2i 

4327 

0 

24 

82832 

4718 

0 

2 

12086 

0 

54 

102466 

4752 

0 

2i 

8858 

0 

4 

70091 

4692 

0 

2| 

5927 

0 

34 

84602 

4865 

0 

2i 

7256 

0 

34 

81648 

5019 

0 

2 

11227 

0 

4i 

84093 

5307 

0 

n 

8050 

0 

34 

87277 

5884 

0 

3 

6222 

0 

34 

107940 

5839 

0 

2i 

6187 

0 

24 

92310 

5704 

0 

2} 

9339 

0 

3t 

92696 

6239 

0 

2| 

8896 

0 

34 

141191 

7029 

0 

3 

7296 

0 

34 

125416 

7097 

0 

2| 

4360 

0 

l| 

130279 

6927 

0 

21 

7514 

0 

24 

97095 

7284 

0 

8285 

0 

24 

109414 

7007 

0 

5493 

0 

24 

89334 

7616 

0 

2| 

5262 

0 

14 

94779 

6972 

0 

2g 

7602 

0 

2i 

104832 

6927 

0 

24 

6536 

0 

2| 

107524 

7124 

0 

3i 

7455 

0 

31 

78912 

6746 

0 

2| 

13340 

0 

54 

90848 

6586 

0 

2§ 

10555 

0 

34 

97421 

7028 

0 

2i 

10407 

0 

92790 

7131 

0 

3 

8553 

0 

34 

95156 

7291 

0 

2| 

7454 

0 

24 

78561 

7469 

0 

2| 

10913 

0 

34 

104934 

7886 

0 

14461 

0 

H 

113620 

7724 

0 

3 

10305 

0 

4 

103609 

7976 

0 

2i 

8133 

0 

3 

96828 

8248 

0 

2i 

11926 

0 

3| 

122923 

9031 

0 

2i 

15152 

0 

4^ 

129565 

8387 

0 

2| 

10347 

0 

3S 

101993 

8794 

0 

2| 

mil 

0 

31 

109278 

8900 

0 

21 

14345 

0 

4J 

121208 

9833 

0 

2| 

13995 

0 

33 

139849 

9300 

0 

21 

14235 

0 

4i 

150890 

10001 

0 

23 

19357 

0 

54 

143149 

359883 

0 

2i 

498567 

0 

CO 

•  •  •  • 
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MANCHESTER  DRAPERY  AND 

From  the  time  of  commencing 

QUAKTEKLY 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH  TRADE. 

to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Date. 

Sales. 

1 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

A.mount| 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

January, 1874 . 

10575 

348 

0 

8 

201 

0  4^ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11568 

April  „  . 

12712 

564 

0  lOi 

436 

0 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

19409 

July  „  . 

12991 

867 

1 

4 

952 

1  51 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

26002 

October  „  . 

24185 

1223 

1 

0^ 

.... 

560 

0  5i 

31475 

January,  1875 . 

21402 

1218 

1 

416 

0  4| 

.... 

36824 

April  „  . 

26273 

1319 

1 

239 

0  2| 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

37905 

July  »  . 

30513 

1748 

1 

li 

376 

0  3 

•  *  «  • 

•  •  *  • 

47101 

October  „  . 

36071 

2041 

1 

246 

0  If 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

65230 

January,  1876 . 

36629 

2156 

1 

141 

0 

0 

72408 

April  „  . 

41708 

2397 

1 

If 

60 

0 

0 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

74071 

July  „  . 

32996 

2509 

1 

H 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

634 

0  4f 

73833 

October  „  (14  weeks) 

38977 

2370 

1 

2i 

•  .  .  • 

.... 

453 

0  21 

70898 

January,  1877 . 

33402 

2115 

1 

H 

393 

0  2| 

69267 

April  „  . 

31620 

2316 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1678 

1  Of 

64349 

July  „  . 

25640 

2197 

1 

8-»- 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1115 

0  lOi 

66539 

October  „  . 

31389 

2148 

1 

4-^- 
^1  6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

154 

0 

62442 

January,  1878 . 

36269 

2218 

1 

2§ 

1197 

0  8 

48511 

April  „  . 

37000 

2162 

1 

2 

316 

6  2 

.  .  .  • 

•  •  •  • 

44995 

July  ,,  . 

31486 

2186 

1 

4| 

60 

0  04 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

43849 

October  „  . 

33703 

2146 

1 

3i 

191 

0  If 

.... 

.... 

44662 

January,  1879 . 

32557 

2024 

1 

2| 

68 

0  Of 

44439 

March  „  (10  weeks) 

25869 

1622 

1 

3 

193 

0  i| 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

44151 

June  „  (14  weeks) 

33171 

2116 

1 

619 

0  41 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

43960 

Sept.  ,,  . 

30136 

2022 

1 

4 

168 

0  If 

•  •  •  i 

•  •  •  • 

44446 

Dec.  . . 

37648 

2057 

1 

1 

694 

0  41 

«  •  •  » 

.... 

43225 

March,  1880 . 

37484 

2168 

1 

472 

0  3 

41788 

June  „  . 

34195 

2035 

1 

2I 

374 

0  2f 

•  •  •  • 

43792 

Sept.  . . 

30734 

2264 

1 

5I 

201 

0  H 

.  .  «  . 

*  •  •  • 

45664 

Dec.  „  . 

37008 

2044 

1 

1267 

0  8 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

44105 

March,  1881 . 

32449 

2078 

1 

3i 

561 

0  44 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

40245 

June  . . 

30939 

2002 

1 

3h 

453 

0  3h 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

43533 

Sept.  ,,  . 

31825 

2060 

1 

34 

322 

0  2| 

.... 

*  •  •  • 

43315 

Dec.  ,,  . 

37701 

2028 

1 

o| 

593 

0  3| 

.... 

•  *  *  • 

42203 

March,  1882 . 

34875 

2064 

1 

H 

820 

0  5| 

•  •  •  • 

39171 

June  „  . 

32539 

2017 

1 

2I 

809 

0  5| 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

44073 

Sept.  „  . 

33983 

2083 

1 

2i 

535 

0  3| 

•  •  •  • 

42467 

Dec.  . . 

41622 

2173 

1 

OJ 

1340 

0  7i 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

40851 

March,  1883 . 

38527 

2250 

1 

2 

325 

0  2 

•  •  *  • 

39420 

June  „  . 

33329 

2098 

1 

3 

1165 

0  8f 

.... 

•  •  *  • 

38606 

Sent . 

38935 

2241 

1 

13 

856 

0  51 

43097 

Dec.  „  . 

46206 

2387 

1 

-‘••4 

01 

1825 

0  9i 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

41365 

March,  1884 . 

43145 

2306 

1 

03 

768 

0  43 

•  •  •  • 

38727 

June  „  (14  weeks).. 

46839 

2538 

1  1 

1 

1054 

0  5f 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

41271 

Sept.  „  . 

45933 

2391 

1 

04 

1735 

0  9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

45074 

Dec.  ,,  . 

50220 

2352 

0 

lU 

2136 

0  104 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

42133 

6 
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MANCHESTER  DRAPERY  AND  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  TRADE.— Con. 
From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

Marcli,  1885 . 

50626 

2543 

1 

0 

1768 

0 

8| 

42168 

June  . . 

43007 

2439 

1 

1403 

0 

44931 

Sept.  „  . . 

47128 

2543 

1 

OS 

1530 

0 

7| 

52236 

Dec.  „  . 

53682 

2790 

1 

og 

1023 

0 

4i 

50570 

March,  1886 . 

53002 

2726 

1 

Oi 

960 

0 

50570 

June  ,,  . 

52440 

2630 

1 

0 

1878 

0 

51753 

Sept.  „  . 

53443 

2822 

1 

Og 

1086 

0 

4 

56784 

Dec.  . . 

58427 

2965 

1 

oj 

1736 

0 

60405 

March,  1887 . 

55992 

2876 

1 

OJ 

1295 

0 

5i 

62131 

June  ,,  . . 

54519 

3019 

1 

u 

894 

0 

67260 

Sept.  ,,  . 

54743 

3067 

1 

IS 

671 

0 

2S 

70597 

Dec.  „  . 

67270 

3262 

0 

Ilf 

762 

0 

2S 

65807 

March,  1888 . 

63366 

3117 

0 

Ilf 

896 

0 

3S 

67046 

June  . . 

63091 

3254 

1 

Of 

1409 

0 

5i 

64113 

Septa  aaaaaaaaaaaa 

60251 

3168 

1 

o| 

233 

0 

05 

69685 

Dec.  „  . 

68618 

3354 

0 

iiS 

2227 

0 

73 

70560 

March,  1889 . 

64977 

3327 

1 

oi 

1259 

0 

•  *  •  • 

a  a 

a  • 

80383 

June  ,,  . 

70325 

3545 

1 

0 

694 

0 

82946 

2538317 

143115 

1 

44573 

6325 

•  « 

a  • 

a  a  a  a 

Less  Depreciation  allov 

^ed,  see  Dis 

posal  of 

Profit  Account,  October, 

1877.... 

£4757 

„  Loss . 

6325 

11082 

•  • 

• 

1 

Leaves  Net  Profit  . 

•  • 

•  • 

33491 

0 

3| 

I 
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MANCHESTER  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  publish  a  separate  Account  in  Balance  Sheet. 


QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

March 

1884  . 

4504 

307 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ♦ 

•  •  •  • 

4839 

June 

„  (14  weeks).. 

7243 

341 

0 

llj 

226 

0  n 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4212 

September 

M  . . 

4272 

301 

1 

41 

408 

1  io| 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4720 

December 

•••••••••••• 

4349 

272 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

226 

1  01 

4407 

March 

1885 . 

5748 

294 

1 

0| 

159 

0  6i 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

5031 

June 

6186 

307 

0 

Hi 

195 

0  7J 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4151 

September 

JJ  . 

4476 

310 

1 

41 

61 

0  3i 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

5723 

December 

•••••••••••• 

4800 

338 

1 

41 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

79 

0  3i 

5242 

March 

1886  . 

5129 

374 

1 

H 

•  •  •  • 

170 

0  7i 

6361 

June 

J)  . . . 

7542 

359 

0 

Ilf 

401 

1  0| 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5661 

September 

5J  . 

4363 

331 

1 

6i 

77 

0  4| 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6641 

December 

. . . . 

5139 

353 

1 

41 

19 

0  o| 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6275 

March 

1887  . 

5684 

357 

1 

3 

84 

0  3i 

7060 

June 

>)  •••••*•••••• 

6213 

354 

1 

1§ 

203 

6  71 

m  m  »  ^ 

6023 

September 

4512 

351 

1 

61 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

43 

6  2i 

6335 

December 

5411 

365 

1 

4i 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

78 

0  3i 

6112 

March 

1888 . 

5565 

370 

1 

3i 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

173 

0  7i 

7945 

June 

>5  . . 

7193 

396 

1 

li 

243 

0  8 

.... 

6654 

September 

55  ••••••  ••••• 

4756 

379 

1 

7 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Ill 

b  k 

7094 

December 

5f  •••  . 

5533 

402 

1 

H 

16 

0  Of 

•  •  •  • 

8450 

March 

1889 . 

5865 

405 

1 

H 

159 

0  61 

10971 

June 

55  . 

8131 

418 

1 

oi 

314 

b  9j 

11092 

122614 

7684 

1 

3 

2323 

«  •  •  • 

1123 

•  •  •  • 

Less  Loss. . 

1123 

•  •  •  • 

Leaves  Net  Profit  . . 

1200 

0  21 

52 


MANCHESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 


From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

January,  1874 . 

5506 

204 

8| 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

4715 

April  „  . 

7529 

231 

n 

352 

114 

•  • 

•  • 

4856 

July  »  . 

10794 

288 

63 

214 

4| 

•  • 

4812 

October  . . 

8877 

321 

81 

«  • 

•  • 

95 

2i 

4897 

January,  1875 . 

10057 

289 

6| 

277 

6t 

5197 

April  „  . 

12240 

310 

6 

341 

4614 

July  „  . 

14275 

321 

H 

16 

1 

5359 

October  ,,  . 

15234 

351 

H 

341 

7474 

January,  1876 . 

12136 

344 

6i 

77 

7711 

April  . . 

13777 

418 

7tV 

187 

8517 

July  „  . 

15259 

414: 

172 

21 

7894 

October  „  (14  weeks) 

15893 

472 

7| 

168 

2i 

7243 

January,  1877 . 

12378 

447 

8| 

59 

li 

6082 

April  „  . 

14018 

461 

7| 

220 

3| 

6973 

.Tulv  . 

16969 

516 

332 

4ii 

7994 

October  ,,  . 

14185 

498 

8rV 

132 

g* 

7594 

January,  1878 . 

13132 

500 

9i 

102 

If 

7935 

April  „  . 

13591 

572 

10 

153 

2| 

8340 

July  „  . 

17913 

564 

417 

54 

9646 

October  „  . 

15585 

580 

si 

340 

5| 

9658 

January,  1879 . 

12238 

476 

94 

143 

2| 

10242 

March  „  (10  weeks) 

8835 

403 

io| 

2M 

eg 

•  • 

•  • 

10517 

June  „  (14  weeks) 

17443 

579 

8 

415 

5| 

•  • 

•  • 

10998 

September  „  . 

14150 

583 

119 

2 

•  • 

10709 

December  „  . 

14842 

570 

9i 

•• 

•  • 

16 

X 

4 

10964 

March,  1880 . 

15095 

585 

9i 

479 

7i 

10301 

June  „  . 

17613 

609 

84 

147 

2 

10688 

September  „  . 

15069 

600 

9| 

125 

2 

10250 

December  . . 

14362 

593 

10 

4 

•• 

11484 

March  1881 . 

15375 

596 

9i 

199 

3 

» 

lOlW 

June  . . 

21621 

660 

7| 

335 

3§ 

1  •  • 

11254: 

September  „  . 

17362 

630 

8g 

184 

11542 

December  „  . 

17024 

606 

Si 

124 

A  0 

11377i^ 

March,  1882 . 

16838 

637 

9 

121 

If 

10945 

June  . . 

22134 

660 

384 

4| 

12395 

September  „  . 

18328 

637 

Si 

419 

12263. 

December  ,,  . 

18801 

649 

8^ 

322 

4 

12564. 

March,  1883 . 

20091 

704 

8g 

183 

n 

15967 

June  „  . 

25186 

772 

7i 

537 

5 

13817 

September  . . 

20457 

701 

Si 

355 

4i 

13335 

December  „  . 

20322 

705 

Si 

186 

2i 

12988 

March,  1884 . 

20277 

687 

Si 

292 

13955 

June  ,,  (14  weeks) 

31093 

881 

6i 

567 

41 

14274 

September  ,,  . 

26084 

802 

71 

372 

3g 

14675 

December  ,,  . 

22240 

780 

81 

355 

3| 

16576 

53 


MANCHESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  T^k'D'E.— Continued. 
From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Pbofit. 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

March,  1885 . 

26485 

930 

8i 

80 

Of 

17766 

June  „  . 

31199 

919 

7 

535 

4 

16088 

September  „  . 

24394 

840 

8i 

504 

16240 

December  ,,  . 

24677 

907 

8i 

21Q 

2| 

16074 

March,  1886 . 

27103 

890 

71 

392 

m 

17581 

June  . . 

38429 

1033 

6i 

606 

m 

17772 

September  „  . 

27000 

968 

876 

73 

17066 

December  „  . 

28900 

881 

7i 

893 

7i 

16578 

March,  1887 . 

28969 

952 

71 

704 

5| 

21418 

June  „  . 

38380 

1148 

7i 

1174 

73 

21044 

September  ,,  . 

28387 

978 

608 

19563 

December  ,,  . 

30363 

992 

73 

597 

4g 

19727 

March,  1888 . 

28807 

1224 

10| 

123 

1 

24986 

June  „  . 

44148 

1281 

6| 

1181 

61 

23255 

September  ,,  . 

32611 

1181 

81 

884 

6§ 

24480 

December  „  . 

33622 

1178 

8i 

752 

53 

22680 

March,  1889 . 

36117 

1388 

8| 

417 

2| 

25793 

June  ,,  . 

49279 

1415 

H 

1392 

61 

•  • 

22889 

1301098 

43321 

71 

22353 

•  • 

254 

•  • 

•  • 

Less  Loss . 

254 

•  » 

Leaves  Net  Profit. 

22099 

4 

54 


MANCHESTEK 

FURNISHING  TRADE. 

• 

Fi'om  the  tivie  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account 

» 

QUARTERLY 

ACCOUNTS. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

cc 

o 

2d 

o 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

<4^ 

CC 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

October,  1876  (14  weeks) 

3036 

188 

1  2| 

57 

0  4 

2843 

Januai’y,  1877  . 

2908 

217 

1  6 

5 

0  0| 

2571 

April  „  . 

3813 

250 

1  3j 

37 

0  3 

2423 

July  „  . 

3426 

216 

1  3i 

24 

0  If 

2274 

October  „  . 

4166 

242 

*1  1 15 

45 

0  Ve 

2343 

January,  1878 . 

4059 

276 

1  4, 

5_ 

7 

0  Of 

2286 

April  „  . 

4397 

310 

1  45 

121 

0  6 

2245 

July  „  . 

4141 

291 

1  4 

14 

0  0| 

2272 

October  „  . 

4320 

307 

1  5 

29 

0  1| 

2279 

January,  1879 . 

4516 

277 

1  2| 

2k 

0  1| 

2421 

March  „  (10  weeks) 

3624 

218 

1  2 

26 

0  If 

2837 

June  „  (14  weeks) 

5249 

325 

1  3| 

30 

0  l| 

3074 

September  „  . 

4291 

280 

1  3i 

0  li 

3163 

December  „  . 

5197 

285 

1  1 

37 

0  If 

3524 

March,  1^0 . 

6530 

327 

1  0 

29 

0  1 

4013 

June  „  . 

5144 

347 

1  44 

4 

0  Of 

4318 

September  „  . 

5922 

313 

1  0 

1 

102 

0  4 

3969 

December  ,,  . 

6647 

330 

0  11| 

269 

0  9i 

4307 

March,  1881 . 

6209 

333 

1  of 

i4 

0  04 

4146 

June  . . 

6085 

318 

1  0* 

91 

0  34 

4496 

Sept.  „  . 

5736 

320 

1  n 

29 

0  li 

4039 

December  „  . 

6814 

322 

0  111 

123 

0  4| 

3971 

March,  1^2 . 

6783 

351 

1  og 

115 

0  4 

4122 

June  . . 

6786 

344 

1  Oi 

82 

0  21 

3827 

Sept.  „  . 

7293 

419 

1  15 

61 

0  2 

3721 

Dec.  ,,  . 

8159 

401 

0  115 

39 

0  li 

3630 

March,  1883 . 

7812 

439 

1  1 

95 

0  2| 

3845 

June  „  . 

7936 

455 

1  L 

99 

0  2| 

43C8 

September . 

7954 

472 

1  2i 

32 

0  0| 

4337 

December  „  . 

11102 

512 

0  11 

197 

0  4J 

4274 

March,  1884 . 

9850 

540 

1  14 

204 

0  41 

5100 

June  „  (14  weeks) 

11280 

595 

1  Oi 

,  , 

26 

O 

o 

5170 

September ,,  . 

11002 

566 

1  0| 

205 

0  48 

5072 

December  . . 

12179 

552 

0  lOi 

290 

0  51 

5433 

March,  1885 . 

13126 

626 

0  Ilf 

329 

0  6 

5973 

June  „  . . 

12228 

611 

0  111 

123 

0  21 

6145 

September  „  . 

12539 

582 

0  Hi 

166 

0  ^ 

5771 

December  „  . 

13345 

596 

0  lOi 

275 

0  4| 

5817 

March  18^ . 

13929 

624 

0  lOi 

207 

0  34 

5773 

June  „  . 

15251 

684 

0  lOi 

374 

0  5| 

6234 

September  „  . 

15277 

650 

0  10 

182 

0  2| 

5654 

December  ,,  . 

17883 

699 

0  91 

366 

0  ^ 

6041 

March,  1887 . 

17284 

676 

0  98 

277 

0  m 

7124 

June  „  . . 

18037 

758 

0  10 

361 

0  4| 

7335 

September  „  . 

16546 

956 

1  If 

79 

0  li 

8453 

December  ,,  . 

21065 

1107 

1  04 

229 

0  24 

•  ♦ 

9497 

March,  1888 . 

20315 

1196 

1  2J 

168 

0  li 

9372 

June  ,,  . 

21172 

1189 

1  li 

90 

0  1 

8851 

September  „  . 

20205 

1158 

1  If 

138 

0  li 

• ' 

7944 

December  ,,  . 

23792 

1212 

1  0| 

330 

0  3| 

8548 

March,  1889 . 

21172 

1230 

1  if 

33 

0  0| 

9177 

June  „  . 

23523 

1233 

1  04 

494 

0  5 

8985 

531055 

27725 

1  04 

6480 

•  • 

336 

« • 

•  • 

Less  Loss. . . . 

336 

•• 

Leaves  Net  Profit . . . . 

6144 

0  2| 

55 


NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  TRADE. 


From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 


April,  1876  . 

July  „  . 

October,  1876  (14  weeks) 

January,  1877  . 

April  „  . 

July  „  . 

October  „  . 

January,  1878  . 

April,  „  . 

J  uly,  „  . 

October,  „  . 

May,  1878  . 

March  „  (10  weeks) 

June  „  (14  „  ) 

September  ,,  . 

December  „  . 

March,  1880  . . 

June  „  . *... 

September  „  . 

December  „  . 

March,  1881 . 

June, 

Sept. 

Dec., 

March, 

June 
Sept. 

Dec. 

March, 

June, 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March, 

J  une. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March,  1885 
June  „ 

Sept.  „ 

Dec.  ,, 

March,  1886 
June  „ 

Sept.  „ 

Dec.  ,, 

March,  1887 
June  „ 

Sept.  ,, 

Dec  ,, 

March,  1888 
June  „ 

Sept.  ,, 

Dec.  ,, 

March,  1889 
June  „ 


n  . 

1882! !!!!.’!!!.’!! 

55  •••••••••••♦ 

55  •  •  . . • 

1883! !!!!!!!!!!! 

f}  •  *  * . •••• 

55  . .  • 

1884.! !!!!!!!!!!! 
,,  (14  weeks).. 

55  . 

55  . . 


Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Sales. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

131789 

1791 

0 

1768 

0 

Si 

26712 

124393 

1938 

0 

si 

1161 

0 

32241 

152237 

2036 

0 

H 

766 

0 

H 

40908 

120825 

1962 

0 

H 

836 

0 

If 

34591 

132575 

2053 

0 

SU 

1389 

0 

2 

30086 

141614 

1990 

0 

sg 

1218 

0 

22718 

140902 

2001 

0 

Sf 

919 

0 

1 

29594 

126692 

2169 

0 

613 

0 

H 

28996 

120300 

2028 

0 

4 

983 

0 

2 

26039 

112256 

1898 

0 

4 

647 

0 

if 

20350 

111069 

1679 

0 

3 

903 

0 

24383 

113972 

1797 

0 

3| 

635 

0 

li 

22789 

85774 

1315 

0 

Sg 

2648 

0 

7l 

25284 

113673 

1886 

0 

3? 

1470 

0 

3 

21031 

119668 

1697 

0 

si 

* 

167 

0  Oi 

29290 

145993 

1925 

0 

34 

3283 

0 

49145 

146614 

2064 

0 

s| 

1023 

0 

1  5 

5| 

40786 

145848 

1905 

0 

Si 

734 

0 

25906 

142258 

1858 

0 

s 

1185 

0 

2 

33883 

153944 

2041 

0 

1694 

0 

2§ 

44398 

152124 

2254 

0 

Si 

2699 

0 

4i 

41400 

169531 

2098 

0 

2i 

1759 

0 

2| 

48127 

191300 

2187 

0 

2| 

3600 

0 

4 

54764 

190382 

2382 

0 

3 

1238 

0 

li 

54648 

181358 

2486 

0 

3i 

1029 

0 

li 

49740 

190600 

2418 

0 

3i 

2488 

0 

Si 

49724 

204549 

2519 

0 

2| 

3520 

0 

41 

52044 

218500 

2675 

0 

1704 

0 

IS 

65330 

196039 

2741 

0 

Si 

1467 

0 

li 

66285 

208842 

2751 

0 

Si 

3226 

0 

Si 

65103 

230513 

2582 

0 

2| 

3011 

0 

Si 

44265 

236203 

2711 

0 

2| 

2772 

0 

2| 

55152 

222807 

2806 

0 

3 

2954 

0 

Si 

55878 

240710 

2944 

0 

2| 

2468 

0 

41760 

235087 

2822 

0 

4468 

0 

4i 

48207 

232199 

2823 

0 

2i 

2561 

0 

65158 

216816 

2996 

0 

Si 

2913 

0 

Si 

65563 

232467 

3145 

0 

S| 

4953 

0 

5i 

79425 

240409 

2888 

0 

2i 

3462 

0 

Si 

70555 

246850 

3046 

0 

2| 

3094 

0 

3 

53546 

220254 

2827 

0 

3 

3066 

0 

Si 

46224 

223551 

2938 

0 

4453 

0 

4i 

55673 

244049 

3127 

0 

3 

5281 

0 

Si 

68142 

262024 

3429 

0 

^8 

5994 

0 

71265 

229481 

3698 

0 

Si 

4094 

0 

4i 

72331 

238169 

3608 

0 

sg 

2198 

0 

2i 

62551 

248900 

3250 

0 

Si 

2136 

0 

2 

63501 

249598 

3664 

0 

Si 

2598 

0 

2i 

59632 

232299 

3387 

0 

Si 

3053 

0 

Si 

58962 

242155 

3545 

0 

3 

2127 

0 

2 

51199 

264313 

3450 

0 

Si 

6454 

0 

5| 

71300 

288761 

3743 

0 

3 

7509 

0 

6i 

65838 

248673 

3627 

0 

S| 

1668 

0 

li 

52708 

261128 

3570 

0 

Si 

5826 

0 

Si 

42024 

10273037 

139170 

0 

Si 

135718 

« 

• 

167 

•  • 

•  • 

Less  Loss 

167 

Leaves  Net  Profit. . 

135551 

0 

Si 

56 


NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  DRAPERY  TRADE. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 

Date. 

Sales. 

ExPi 

Amount. 

NSES. 

Rate. 

Pro 

Amount. 

FIT. 

Rate. 

Stocks. 

£, 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

April,  1876 . 

6990 

318 

0  105 

117 

0  4 

8696 

July  »,  . 

9534 

419 

0  104 

120 

0  3 

8037 

October  „  (14  weeks) . 

12052 

456 

0  9y\ 

444 

0  85 

10942 

January,  1877  . 

11320 

535 

0  114 

115 

0 

11525 

April  „  . 

12394 

537 

0  io| 

386 

0  55 

11321 

July  . . 

13707 

555 

0  9| 

331 

11142 

October  „  . 

12719 

545 

0  lOi 

114 

0  24 

12068 

January,  1878 . 

10739 

574 

1  o| 

168 

0  3| 

11635 

April  . . 

10539 

554 

1  o| 

213 

0  4| 

11040 

July  . . 

10563 

550 

1  04 

2 

9673 

October  „  . 

11834 

515 

0  io| 

294 

0  55 

10331 

January,  1879  . 

11225 

540 

0  11 

103 

0  24 

10463 

March  „  (10  weeks) . 

8592 

448 

1  04 

224 

0  6| 

11404 

June  „  (14  weeks) . 

11025 

583 

1  o| 

213 

0  4| 

9531 

Sept.  1879  . 

11111 

544 

0  11| 

227 

0  45 

10576 

Dec.  „  . 

13946 

578 

0  9| 

207 

0  3g 

11590 

March,  1880 . 

14399 

622 

0  lOi 

548 

0  94 

15114 

June  „  . 

13770 

598 

0  104 

751 

1  1 

15773 

Sept.  ,,  . 

12599 

624 

0  112 

566 

0  10? 

16992 

Dec.  „  . 

15211 

650 

0  io| 

341 

0  5| 

16171 

March,  1881 . 

15827 

666 

0  10 

601 

0  94 

15779 

June  ,,  . 

16949 

654 

0  94 

785 

0  11 

14972 

Sept.  „  . 

16499 

657 

0  9| 

445 

0  6k 

15812 

Dec.  „  . 

19806 

679 

0  84 

508 

0  64 

16075 

March,  1882 . 

18605 

711 

0  9 

943 

1  04 

16677 

June  ,,  . 

20018 

1  727 

0  8§ 

720 

0  8g 

16358 

Sept.  ,,  . 

19620 

725 

0  84 

659 

0  8 

16067 

Dec.  ,,  . 

26214 

812 

0  n 

1334 

1  04 

15754 

March,  1883 . 

22157 

837 

0  9 

829 

0  85 

17957 

June  „  . 

24710 

830 

0  8 

1259 

1  04 

15699 

Sept.  ,,  . 

22703 

842 

0  84 

925 

0  9^ 

18258 

Dec.  „  . 

29784 

878 

0  7 

1486 

0  115 

16594 

March,  1884 . 

26436 

907 

0  84 

991 

0  9 

18875 

June  ,,  (14  weeks) . 

29550 

1011 

0  84 

1125 

0  94 

18062 

Sept.  „  . 

26800 

1021 

0  94 

862 

0  78 

18470 

Dec.  ,,  . 

35559 

1044 

0  7 

1525 

0  104 

18906 

March,  1885 . 

33946 

1062 

0  74 

1651 

0  Hi 

20675 

June  ,,  . 

35822 

1114 

0  71 

1671 

0  114 

1  o| 

22002 

?ept.  „  . 

33776 

1104 

0  7| 

1801 

22923 

Dec.  „  . 

39157 

1318 

0  8 

1783 

0  105 

24084 

March,  1886 . 

34600 

1274 

0  8| 

1616 

0  114 

23606 

June  ,,  . 

39560 

1304 

0  74 

2093 

1  Of 

22461 

Sept.  ,,  . 

34858 

1261 

0  8g 

1743 

1  0 

26253 

Dec.  „  . 

43415 

1503 

0  84 

2110 

0  Hi 

28645 

March,  1887 . 

33556 

1454 

0  lof 

1414 

0  104 

29452 

June  ,,  . . 

3G689 

1514 

0  9| 

1369 

0  85 

26594 

Sept.  ,,  . 

35716 

1378 

0  94 

1807 

1  04 

27540 

Dec.  ,,  . 

38752 

1522 

0  9g 

1255 

0  Ti 

25753 

March,  1888 . 

37258 

1464 

0  9| 

0  81 

1778 

0  Hg 

28326 

June  „  . 

41885 

1527 

1437 

0  84 

27390 

Sept . 

36675 

1416 

0  9| 

1620 

0  104 

26756 

Dec.  . . 

46156 

1566 

0  84 

1538 

0  74 

30177 

March,  1889 . 

40867 

1647 

0  9g 

1179 

0  65 

33303 

June  . 

46641 

1642 

0  8i 

1787 

0  94 

28639 

1294835 

48816 

0  9 

50133 

0  94 

•• 
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NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  BOOT  AND  SHOE  AND  FURNISHING  TRADE. 
From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Sales. 

1  Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Stocks 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  • 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

April,  1876 . 

5058 

149 

0 

110 

0  5^\ 

1154 

July  . . 

6969 

159 

0  54 

284 

0 

91 

1326 

October  „  (14  wks) 

8006 

179 

0  5| 

101 

0 

3 

1180 

January,  1877 . 

5346 

162 

0  7i 

131 

0 

54 

1505 

April  „  . 

6211 

170 

0  3| 

130 

0 

5 

1584 

July  „  . 

6871 

175 

0  64 

171 

0 

51 

1526 

October  „  . 

8254 

207 

0  6 

266 

0 

7? 

1885 

January,  1878 . 

7089 

208 

0 

123 

0 

4? 

2242 

April  „  . 

6772 

210 

0  ll 

123 

0 

43 

2577 

July  „  . 

7252 

226 

0  7i 

57 

0 

l| 

3105 

October  „  . 

7441 

221 

0  7 

116 

0 

2080 

January,  1879 . 

6910 

223 

0  7f 

14 

0 

04 

3179 

March  „  (10  wks) 

5138 

193 

0  9 

25 

0 

3708 

June  ,,  (14  wksj 

6919 

245 

0  84 

83 

0 

2| 

2587 

September  „  . 

7733 

233 

0  74 

103 

0 

34 

2443 

December  . . 

7918 

264 

0  8 

146 

0 

4| 

4681 

March,  1^0 . 

9101 

345 

0  9 

241 

0 

Oi 

5200 

June  „  . 

8053 

325 

0  9i 

189 

0 

4 

5737 

September  „  . 

8599 

271 

0  74 

174 

0 

4l 

4815 

December  „  . 

9215 

335 

0  8| 

45 

0 

14 

5971 

March,  1881  . 

9592 

329 

0  i-i 

193 

0 

4| 

4632 

June  „  . 

10465 

322 

0  71 

38 

0 

5262 

Sept.  „  . 

10958 

324 

0  7 

427 

0 

9| 

4372 

Dec.  „  . 

11976 

332 

0  61 

280 

0 

54 

4645 

March,  1^2  . 

11988 

351 

0  7 

240 

0 

4i 

5110 

June  ,,  . 

13064 

351 

0  61 

416 

0 

7i 

5027 

Sept.  „  . 

13672 

376 

0  64 

340 

0 

54 

5743 

Dec.  „  . 

15763 

449 

0  6^ 

340 

0 

H 

6561 

March,  1883  . 

14318 

480 

0  8 

298 

0 

4 

5988 

June  „  . 

16635 

477 

0  6g 

384 

0 

54 

6013 

Sept.  ,,  . 

16146 

491 

0  74 

544 

0 

8 

5377 

Dec.  ,,  . 

18402 

507 

0  64 

664 

0 

81 

5817 

March,  1^4  . 

16982 

565 

0  74 

835 

0 

4t 

6508 

June  ,,  (14  wks) 

19686 

589 

0  74 

737 

0 

84 

7740 

Sept.  „  . 

18020 

660 

0  81 

352 

0 

4§ 

7723 

15  . 

20366 

594 

0  64 

493 

0 

51 

8266 

March,  1885  . 

20514 

621 

0  74 

660 

0 

7i 

7877 

June  . . 

22600 

636 

0  61 

612 

0 

64 

8057 

Sept.  „  . 

21646 

668 

0  74 

650 

0 

74 

8276 

Dec.  „  . 

24357 

858 

0  81 

273 

0 

21 

11319 

March,  1^6  . 

21856 

846 

0  94 

408 

0 

4i 

10687 

June  ,,  . 

26262 

906 

0  84 

439 

0 

4 

11686 

Sept.  „  . 

23452 

897 

0  94 

495 

0 

5 

13662 

Dec.  . . 

25578 

997 

0  94 

277 

0 

2| 

13442 

March,  1887  . 

21650 

1020 

0  114 

234 

0 

24 

12164 

June  ,,  . 

22594 

999 

0  ]04 

195 

0 

2 

13721 

Sept.  ,,  . 

23988 

909 

0  9 

4.54 

0 

44 

12909 

Dec.  ,,  . 

22797 

1001 

0  104 

290 

0 

3 

13974 

March,  1888  . 

24279 

940 

0  94 

403 

0 

Sg 

12619 

June  „  . 

26027 

1009 

0  94 

401 

0 

3| 

13398 

Sept.  . . 

24055 

939 

0  94 

615 

0 

64 

12181 

Dec.  ,,  . 

26911 

1090 

0  94 

128 

0 

14 

14483 

March,  1^9  . 

25130 

1491 

1  24 

81 

0  Oi 

14897 

June  ,,  . 

37504 

1589 

0  104 

177 

0 

14 

22895 

824088 

29113 

00 

o 

15314 

191 

•  • 

Less  Loss  . . 

191 

• 

• 

Leaves  Net  Profit . 

15123 

0 

4i 
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LONDON  BRANCH  GROCERY  TRADE. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 


July,  1874  . 

Oct.  „  . 

January,  1875  . 

April  „  . 

Jaly  „  . 

October  ,,  . 

January,  1876  . 

April  „  . 

July  »  . 

October  „  (14wks). 

January,  1877  . 

AprU  „  . 

July  „  . 

October  „  . 

January,  1878  . 

April  „  . 

July  „  . 

October  „  . 

January,  1879  . 

March  „  (lOwks). 

June  „  (14  „  ). 

September, . 

December,,  . 

March,  1880  . 

June,  „  . 

September  „  . 

December  „  . 

March,  1881 . 

June  . . 

September  „  . 

December  „  . 

March,  1882 . 

June,  ,,  . 

September  . . 

December  „  . 

March,  1883 . 

June  „  . 

September  . . 

December  „  . 

March,  1884 . 

June  „(14'wks). 

September  „  . 

December  . . 

March,  1^5 . 

June  „  . 

Sept.  . . 

December  ,,  . 

March,  1886 . 

June  „  . 

September  . . 

December  „  . 

March,  1887 . 

June  „  . 

September  „  . 

December  „  . 

March,  1388 . 

June  „  . 

September  ,,  . 

December  „  . 

March,  1889 . 

June  . 


Expenses. 

Profit. 

Sales. 

Stocks. 

Am’nt. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

17472 

440 

0 

6 

331 

0 

4 

6623 

26734 

587 

0 

4I 

68 

0 

Of 

11089 

28179 

515 

0 

168 

0 

13 

7315 

25966 

585 

0 

157 

0 

Os 

4329 

30695 

597 

0 

101 

0 

Of 

4877 

37126 

597 

0 

H 

553 

0 

3| 

5194 

36965 

586 

0 

3| 

773 

0 

5 

7219 

37273 

734 

0 

4f 

609 

0 

4 

4190 

43039 

704 

0 

3| 

895 

0 

5 

5616 

55687 

743 

0 

4} 

1422 

0 

1327 

48880 

845 

0 

1256 

0 

6| 

3| 

12668 

46783 

822 

0 

4_3_ 

3S 

641 

0 

8059 

50612 

826 

0 

218 

0 

1 

6141 

62001 

811 

0 

3^ 

925 

0 

3 

6597 

51019 

824 

0 

3i 

536 

0 

2 

10511 

48716 

815 

0 

4 

605 

0 

3 

9063 

49307 

838 

0 

4 

518 

0 

2 

5933 

62502 

831 

0 

3^ 

551 

0 

2 

8239 

55789 

897 

0 

3^ 

714 

0 

3 

8489 

39584 

693 

0 

44 

482 

0 

2^ 

7917 

59150 

919 

0 

3i 

837 

0 

3i 

5| 

7833 

64211 

952 

0 

3 

1374 

0 

9417 

69715 

1006 

0 

H 

2546 

0 

81 

13594 

60878 

980 

0 

si 

792 

0 

H 

11167 

66697 

948 

0 

3g 

1066 

0 

9112 

76145 

951 

0 

1088 

0 

3i 

12386 

71245 

1187 

0 

4 

593 

0 

2 

20789 

62706 

1528 

0 

5| 

87 

0 

Oi 

17204 

67500 

1254 

0 

4i 

610 

0 

2A 

13227 

82056 

1262 

0 

3? 

864 

0 

2i 

12045 

77486 

1266 

0 

3i 

583 

0 

If 

7394 

64724 

1234 

0 

4i 

695 

0 

2i 

6652 

66034 

1230 

0 

U 

900 

0 

3i 

7615 

79407 

1297 

0 

3? 

1006 

0 

3 

11636 

86602 

1240 

0 

3^ 

1175 

0 

3| 

10636 

76284 

1279 

0 

4 

847 

0 

2t 

7758 

76218 

1274 

0 

4 

748 

0 

2i 

8254 

92723 

1288 

0 

3J 

1482 

0 

H 

1353 

92528 

1600 

0 

4| 

1553 

0 

4 

13282 

79833 

1440 

0 

41 

1357 

0 

4 

12758 

88403 

1515 

0 

4 

969 

0 

95 

12422 

100541 

1433 

0 

31 

1257 

0 

3 

11849 

107186 

1845 

0 

4| 

1479 

0 

3^ 

18869 

94496 

1832 

0 

41 

2482 

0 

6i 

18351 

107506 

1797 

0 

4 

2121 

0 

4t 

16601 

117471 

1822 

0 

1845 

0 

3S 

20042 

126403 

2034 

0 

3| 

2658 

0 

5 

24256 

114451 

2094 

0 

41 

3195 

0 

19629 

118740 

2019 

0 

4 

^  1934 

0 

3^ 

15310 

139957 

2032 

0 

3g 

34 

1694 

0 

2g 

20453 

154756 

2318 

0 

2896 

0 

4S 

24739 

138667 

2387 

0 

4^ 

1971 

0 

3g 

27940 

152416 

2686 

0 

4| 

2130 

0 

3i 

27026 

174234 

2543 

0 

3i 

2706 

0 

33 

32589 

187565 

3720 

0 

It 

H 

2032 

0 

2? 

47319 

162077 

3292 

0 

2576 

0 

3| 

37010 

171465 

3323 

0 

41 

1390 

0 

l| 

32296 

191133 

36‘26 

0 

4^ 

1841 

0 

2i 

40973 

214604 

3787 

0 

4^ 

3570 

0 

3i 

41562 

178797 

3557 

0 

41 

2291 

0 

3 

37114 

199566 

3727 

0 

41 

4227 

0 

5 

39856 

5366905 

91814 

1  0 

4 

79010 

0 

•  •  •  • 
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LONDON  BRANCH  DRAPERY,  BOOTS,  AND  FURNISHING  TRADE. 
From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks 

Drapery 

and 

Furnish¬ 

ing. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

Total. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

September,  1880  . 

•  •  •  • 

3366 

3366 

72 

0 

H 

78 

0 

54 

1215 

December 

1657 

3134 

4791 

240 

1 

0 

Loss  42 

0 

2 

3805 

March, 

1881 . 

2504 

2909 

5413 

306 

1 

14 

do.  92 

0 

4 

4524 

June 

2653 

3173 

5826 

307 

1 

oi 

Profit  27 

0 

1 

4730 

September 

. 

3110 

3497 

6607 

311 

0  Hi 

18 

0 

5118 

December 

4291 

3869 

8160 

344 

0  lOi 

196 

0 

5| 

7054 

March, 

1882  . 

4050 

3027 

7077 

358 

1 

04 

72 

0 

2| 

6776 

June 

)>  . 

3582 

3472 

7054 

393 

1 

ig 

28 

0 

OS 

6846 

September 

>>  . 

4413 

4382 

8795 

406 

0  11 

126 

0 

3S 

7059 

December 

4891 

4748 

9639 

479 

0  Hi 

86 

0 

24 

9524 

March, 

1883  . 

5080 

3566 

8646 

500 

1 

14 

87 

0 

2l 

8854 

June 

))  •••••• 

4766 

4560 

9326 

577 

1 

2| 

91 

0 

2i 

9486 

September 

. . 

5266 

5099 

10365 

644 

1 

22 

0 

04 

8130 

December 

. 

6642 

4758 

11400 

691 

1 

24 

86 

0 

1| 

10011 

March, 

1884  . 

7504 

3939 

11443 

665 

1 

IS 

27 

0 

04 

8992 

June 

„  (llwks) 

6306 

4718 

11024 

688 

1 

3 

158 

0 

3S 

8308 

September 

>>  *••••• 

6601 

6259 

12860 

703 

1 

14 

165 

0 

3 

9689 

December 

8592 

4910 

13502 

751 

1 

li 

182 

0 

H 

9977 

March, 

1885  . 

9173 

4694 

13867 

802 

1 

IS 

171 

0 

4 

10497 

June 

. 

8897 

5729 

14626 

901 

1 

n 

91 

0 

If 

9936 

September 

j)  •••••• 

9875 

6369 

16244 

834 

1 

Oi 

89 

0 

li 

10642 

December 

12503 

5532 

18035 

1017 

1 

li 

333 

0 

4S 

11502 

March, 

1886  . 

12994 

5402 

18396 

1065 

1 

IS 

223 

0 

2S 

11102 

June 

. 

12257 

5939 

18196 

1127 

1 

2? 

15 

0 

11034 

September 

>>  . 

13005 

7541 

20546 

1107 

1 

Os 

166 

0 

ll 

12366 

December 

15493 

7208 

22701 

1230 

1 

1 

372 

0 

3S 

13713 

March, 

1887  . 

14158 

5838 

19996 

1228 

1 

2S 

Loss  65 

0 

03 

16022 

June 

15689 

6503 

22192 

1318 

1 

2i 

Profit  97 

0 

1 

15710 

September 

. 

13966 

6850 

20816 

1294 

1 

2S 

Loss  39 

0 

OS 

17571 

December 

19411 

7156 

26567 

2013 

1 

64 

do.  231 

18858 

March, 

1888  . 

16955 

5600 

22555 

2026 

1 

94 

do.  578 

23101 

June 

19660 

7760 

27420 

2076 

1 

64 

Profit  17 

0 

04 

21613 

September 

>>  . 

16832 

7937 

24769 

2146 

1 

8| 

Loss  697 

0 

63 

22798 

December 

24441 

8806 

33247 

2246 

1 

44 

do.  166 

0 

14 

24368 

March, 

1889  . 

19404 

7239 

26643 

2317 

1 

8i 

do.ll33 

0  104 

28405 

June 

M  . 

19978 

8482 

28460 

2325 

1 

74 

do.  57 

0 

Oi 

27589 

356599 

193971 

550570 

35507 

1 

31 

Loss  77 

.... 

60 


CRUMPSALL  BISCUIT  WORKS  TRADE. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 

Date. 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Expenses. 

Rate  on 
Production. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 

Sundry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Intei'est 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  £. 

Amount 

Rate 
per  £. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

January,  1874 . . 

2987 

2878 

604 

60 

87 

751 

26 

1 

10 

5  2J 

15 

0 

H 

1678 

April  „  . . 

2814 

2790 

506 

68 

92 

666 

23 

18 

1 

4  9 

61 

0 

1964 

July  „  .. 

3450 

3426 

502 

80 

124 

706 

20 

11 

6 

4  U 

192 

1 

14 

1967 

October  ,,  . . 

3560 

3538 

585 

87 

132 

804 

22 

13 

11 

4  6| 

loss  16 

0 

1 

1887 

January,  1875  . . 

3365 

8370 

mi 

88 

147 

832 

24 

13 

9 

4  11 

do.  9 

0 

Og 

2029 

April  ,,  . . 

3575 

3500 

598 

79 

91 

768 

21 

18 

6 

4  4 

265 

1 

5| 

2137 

J  uly  „  . . 

3529 

3260 

610 

80 

99 

789 

24 

4 

0 

4  10 

208 

1 

2| 

1656 

October  ,,  . . 

3380 

3301 

676 

81 

90 

847 

25 

13 

2 

5  1 

94 

0 

61 

1433 

January,  1876 . . 

3180 

3331 

631 

84 

91 

806 

24 

3 

4 

4  10 

145 

0 

11 

1538 

April  „  . . 

3187 

3093 

956 

90 

101 

1147 

37 

1 

8 

7  5| 

13 

0 

1 

2222 

July  „  .. 

4659 

4918 

888 

98 

111 

1097 

22 

6 

1 

4  5 

221 

0  lU 

1972 

^October  „  . . 

4975 

5039 

789 

103 

113 

1005 

19 

18 

9 

3  11 

332 

1 

4 

2295 

January,  1877  . . 

3045 

3015 

649 

107 

116 

872 

28 

18 

5 

5  9 

64 

0 

5 

2867 

April  „  . . 

3879 

4177 

704 

109 

129 

942 

22 

11 

0 

4  6 

44 

0 

2f 

3067 

July  „  .. 

4442 

4503 

629 

110 

132 

871 

19 

6 

10 

3  10 

17 

0 

1 

2919 

October  „  . . 

5521 

5158 

740 

111 

118 

969 

18 

16 

0 

3  9 

115 

0 

51 

2591 

January,  1878  . . 

4176 

4288 

599 

114 

121 

834 

19 

9 

0 

3  lOf 

338 

1 

2961 

April  ,,  . . 

4115 

3732 

665 

114 

127 

906 

24 

6 

0 

4  10| 

313 

1 

el 

3003 

July  „  . . 

4217 

4144 

620 

114 

120 

854 

20 

12 

2 

4  1 

191 

1 

0 

2608 

October  „  . . 

5109 

5229 

821 

114 

118 

1053 

20 

2 

9 

4  04 

614 

2 

54 

2524 

January,  1879  . . 

4112 

4184 

692 

139 

116 

947 

22 

12 

8 

4  64 

400 

1 

102 

2506 

+Marcb  „  . . 

2953 

2701 

550 

106 

91 

747 

27 

13 

3 

5  6^ 

181 

1 

4 

2687 

*June  ,,  .. 

4515 

4512 

812 

148 

124 

1084 

24 

0 

2 

4  9i 

168 

0 

2614 

September,,  . . 

4716 

4677 

781 

139 

114 

1034 

22 

2 

2 

4  5 

303 

1 

3 

2317 

December  ,,  . . 

4439 

4564 

709 

139 

118 

966 

21 

2 

10 

4  2| 

352 

1 

6 

2335 

March,  1880  . . 

4277 

4268 

799 

139 

107 

1045 

24 

9 

8 

4  10? 

loss  12 

0 

Of 

2540 

June  „  .. 

4550 

4546 

676 

143 

109 

928 

20 

8 

3 

4  1 

288 

1 

34 

2439 

September  „  . . 

5227 

5107 

750 

145 

109 

1004 

19 

13 

2 

3  114 

389 

1 

1948 

December  „  . . 

5099 

5148 

760 

145 

104 

1009 

19 

12 

0 

3  11 

318 

1 

2I 

1793 

March,  1881.. 

4024 

4156 

703 

144 

106 

953 

22 

18 

7 

4  7 

165 

0 

94 

2038 

June  ,,  .. 

4863 

4727 

767 

144 

111 

1022 

21 

12 

4 

4  3;^ 

45 

0 

24 

2464 

September  ,,  . . 

5823 

6046 

835 

144 

109 

1088 

18 

0 

0 

3  ll 

471 

1 

62 

2183 

December  . 

5412 

5345 

751 

144 

103 

998 

18 

13 

2 

3  8J 

206 

0 

94 

2105 

March,  1882  . . 

4733 

4725 

771 

144 

104 

1019 

21 

11 

4 

4  3| 

265 

1 

1899 

J une  „  . . 

5064 

4975 

772 

144 

101 

1017 

20 

8 

0 

4  1 

164 

0 

n 

2138 

September  .,  . . 

5860 

5921 

777 

144 

99 

1020 

17 

4 

6 

3  54 

632 

2 

H 

2089 

December  „  . . 

5975 

5957 

775 

146 

97 

1018 

17 

1 

10 

3  5 

437 

1 

1703 

March,  1883  . . 

4838 

5245 

756 

147 

103 

1006 

19 

3 

7 

3  10 

496 

1  10§ 

2399 

June  „  .. 

5407 

5100 

828 

147 

105 

1080 

21 

3 

6 

4  2| 

169 

0 

2299 

September  ,,  . . 

5915 

5580 

860 

147 

101 

1108 

19 

17 

1 

3  lU 

630 

2 

3 

2076 

December  „  . . 

5737 

5787 

784 

148 

99 

1031 

17 

16 

3 

3  6i 

786 

2 

84 

1896 

March,  1884  . . 

4740 

4920 

884 

148 

105 

1137 

23 

2 

2 

4  7i 

190 

0 

94 

3201 

*June  ,,  . . 

5409 

5098 

997 

158 

108 

1263 

24 

15 

5 

4  llj 

345 

1 

44 

2425 

September  „  . . 

5828 

5965 

1094 

177 

117 

1388 

23 

5 

4 

4  7^ 

609 

2 

ol 

2111 

December  „  . . 

5572 

5582 

866 

182 

100 

1148 

20 

11 

4 

4  14 

886 

3 

2 

2129 

*  Fourteen  Weeks.  i  Ten  weeks. 
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CRUMPSALL  BISCUIT  WORKS  TRADE.— Con. 


From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 


March,  1885 
June  „ 
September  „ 
December  „ 

March,  1883 
June  „ 
September  „ 
December  ,, 

March,  1887 
June  „ 
September  „ 
December  „ 

March,  1888 
June  „ 
September  ,, 
December  „ 

March,  1889 
June  „ 


Rate  on 

Net 

Pro- 

Expenses. 

Production. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 

Sup- 

duction 

Depre- 

Rate 

lies. 

Sundry. 

ciation. 

Interest 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per£. 

Amount 

per  £. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

4438 

4600 

1114 

190 

110 

1414 

30 

14 

9 

6 

li 

94 

0 

4i 

2707 

5514 

5213 

1168 

192 

107 

1467 

28 

2 

9 

5 

n 

283 

1 

1 

3154 

5762 

6250 

1339 

202 

117 

1658 

26 

10 

6 

5 

31 

304 

0 

Hi 

3604 

5765 

5767 

1173 

202 

120 

1495 

25 

18 

5 

H 

810 

2 

.91 

3534 

5133 

5092 

1242 

202 

123 

1567 

30 

15 

5 

6 

i| 

48 

0 

2i 

3747 

5494 

5698 

1322 

207 

119 

1648 

28 

18 

5 

5 

91 

115 

0 

5 

3960 

5920 

6060 

1695 

207 

124 

2026 

33 

8 

7| 

6 

loss  258 

0 

lOi 

4479 

6987 

6035 

1556 

281 

163 

2000 

33 

2 

6 

75 

34 

0 

4207 

6311 

6637 

1409 

285 

161 

1855 

27 

18 

Ilf 

5 

7 

215 

0 

81 

4285 

. . 

6602 

6035 

1512 

313 

196 

2021 

33 

9 

9 

6 

8i 

loss  191 

0 

3| 

4396 

7466 

8879 

1664 

340 

188 

2192 

24 

13 

4 

Hi 

123 

0 

5357 

•  • 

7935 

7549 

1786 

340 

200 

2326 

30 

16 

2| 

6 

Ig 

loss  150 

0 

45 

5518 

7053 

7404 

1540 

340 

215 

2095 

28 

5 

10^ 

5 

7S 

do.  223 

0 

U 

5958 

. . 

7427 

7265 

1709 

340 

212 

2261 

31 

2 

6 

21 

180 

0 

5i 

6468 

8921 

9188 

1740 

342 

217 

2299 

25 

0 

5 

0 

loss  195 

0 

6903 

•  • 

8678 

8298 

1627 

342 

218 

2187 

26 

7 

Ig 

5 

3i 

16 

0 

01 

7633 

7689 

8779 

1602 

342 

229 

2173 

24 

15 

0% 

4 

Ilf 

94 

0 

2g 

8892 

•  • 

10285 

8530 

1713 

342 

226 

2281 

26 

14 

9i 

5 

469 

0 

log 

7463 

325633 

324805 

60029 

10551 

7964 

78544 

24 

3 

7i 

4  10 

14922 

•  • 

•  • 

Less 

Loss. . . 

1054 

Leaves  Net  Profit 

13868 

n  ini 

HECKMONDWIKE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKS  TRADE. 
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s: 

CO 


CO 


«<.d 


o 

O 


o. 

o 


02 

H 

p 

O 

o 

Q 

P 

Ph 

w 

H 

Ph 

<1 

P 

O* 


Stocks. 

«« 

1856 

2473 

CO  I>  to  CD 

C5  «  CO  CO 

C3  to  rH  03 

CM  CO  CO  03 

CO  co  to 

X  X  X  rH 

C5  rH  C5  O 

03  X  X 

ri^  X  O 

O  rH  CD  X 
i-H  rH  X  X 

X  X  ^  X 

HCCt^ 

cfrmxooi 

-♦N  'CrX 

o 

'P 

CO  (N 

CO  rH  rH  03 

O  •  X  lO 

•  •  •  • 

in 

03 

• 

•  •  •  • 

o 

P5 

DQ 

O  i-( 

rH  rH  rH  O 

O  *00 

•  •  •  • 

1-:; 

P 

«« 

(M  C5 

CO  Ci  Tt<  Oi 

X 

•  •  •  • 

r-1  to 

Ci  CO  C3 

•  05  03 

•  »  •  • 

rH  rH  03 

•  rH 

•  •  •  • 

s 

• 

•  *  •  • 

<3 

• 

r4?W>Xi-ICirH» 

o 

•  • 

*  *  *  * 

>  >o  •  • 

03  X  X 

M 

c3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

P5 

02 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  o  •  • 

o  oo  o 

Ch 

Ph 

P 

H 

«rt 

•  • 

•  •  «  « 

•  X  •  • 

X  o  r>  03 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ZQ  •  • 

X  O  05 

rH 

s 

•  • 

•  »  »  • 

•  •  » 

<! 

o 

• 

HN 

CTH* 

t-Jcr.‘f3fxxrhtvxc 

w 

'O 

CO  lo 

lO  O  00 

to  rH  t>*X 

00  rl  rH  X 

H 

1-H 

rH 

rH 

o 

p 

Q 

Qh 

CQ 

coco 

CO  CO  to  to 

CO  E>  X  X 

X  t'D'X 

Q 

o 

Ph 

HC^r>4« 

00  1-^ 

rH  O  C3  lO 

rH  iO  O  rH 

X  X  X  X 

• 

rH 

rH 

rH 

o 

<0 

02 

LO  iO 

00  O  t>>  lO 

X  X  X 

rH 

rH  r^ 

H 

U 

<0 

I-J  0^ 

C3  CO  CO 

03  X  X  03 

X  05  X  X 

< 

Ph 

CO  CO 

CO  CO  CO  CO 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

C3 

«« 

05 -HH 

C5  CO  CO  00 

|>-OXl>* 

X  03  03  X 

00  lO  03  CO 

X  X  03  rH 

o 

(M  00 

O  00  00  rH 

rH  rH  03 

X  O  •*!»<  X 

H 

rH 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

•4^ 

QQ 

O 

«rt 

tH  C5 

CO  03  X  Tt< 

X  03  X  t>* 

^  rH  O 

02 

U 

C3 

CO  CO 

Til 

X  X  X 

u 

•4-9 

xn 

'A 

H 

A  c 

X 

>H  O 

«« 

CO  CO 

^  Htl  lO 

COX 

P<-^ 

rH 

rH  ^  rH  rH 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

/  ^  (pH 

^  O 

(m 

lO  0^ 

03  O  rH  Oi 

X  03  rH  X 

X  X 

(M  CO 

O  CO  X 

03  O  X  X 

O  05  03  O 

22 

(M  00 

05  X  O 

rH  rH  rH  X 

X  X  X  X 

rH 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

rH  rH  rH 

i  . 

<M  to 

03  X  tr-o 

X  X  o 

O  X  X  X 

s  a 

CO  o 

lO  t>-C0  03 

O  O  X  X 

X  X  X  rH 

t-* 

O  Tj<  rji  Tf1 

X  X  X  03 

rH  CO  X  X 

2^ 

C3 

X  03  03  X 

X  03  X  X 

HT  03  X  X 

C 

1h 

rH  O 

X  X  CO 

XX  X  X 

05  X  X 

=« 

rH  Tj< 

O  rH  O  03 

X  03 

05  O  rH 

<0 

&  <0 

t>  CO 

X  C5  X  to 

X  X  X  rH 

X  05  X  X 

P 

C/2  '3, 

CM 

03  rH  03  X 

X  03  03  X 

X  03  X  X 

c3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

o 

rH 

03 

X 

00  - 

X  • 

X  ^  ^ 

00  ^  ^  r 

o 

00 

X  r  ^ 

CO  - 

X  - 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

H 

£  .r 

p  ®  ^  r 

o  aT^  r 

Oh  ^ 

OJ 

a  a  w 
*S  s  ®  « 
S^sCOfl 

C  Cs.  w 

S  i-s  cc  Q 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 
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i-H  r-t  ?0 

tP  tP  CO 

rH  0^  LO  C5 

CO  IC  tP  0^ 

CO  CO  O  CO 

cq  CO 

O  1— «  CO  O 

CO  t>  lO  T-< 

O  tP  CO 

CO  lO  IC  GO 
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CO 
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05 

o 
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• 

IH 

CO 

Tp 
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OO 

Tp 

Tp 

CO 

rH 

cq 
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t-l® 
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XO  O  CO  O 
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CO 

H3 
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rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

ca 
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CO 
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CQ 

u 
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o 
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CQ 
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cq 

CQ 

ce 

rH 

rH 

rH 

Q 

a> 
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o 
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rH 

rH  rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH  00  Tp 
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CO  TP  lO 
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Tp  XO 

IH 
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CO  TP  CO  CO 
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Tp 

CO 
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o 
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cq 

CO 
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XO 
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O  05  CO  05 

cq  ^  XO  CO 

CO  CO 

CO 
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rH 

tH  rH  ^  rH 

^  rH 

tH 

cq 

05  CO  oq 

cq  uo  lo 

iC  tP  Tp  ifP 

TP  tP  'pp  rH 

rH  00  XO 

CO  00 

Tp  tP  ^  tP 

t-  t-  05 
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CO  CO 

cq 
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rH  rH 

CO 

»H 
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XO 
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tH 
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00  lO  OO  lO 

rH  05  J 

XO  cq  XO 

cq  05  CO  00 

rH  O 

Tp 

rH  rH  rH  Oq 

1— 1  rH  rH  cq 

cq  rH  rH  cq 

rH  rH  rH  cq 

cq  rH  cq  cq 

cq  cq 

tH 

XO 

cq  05  05  CO 

CO  GO  O 

o  rH  xo  cq 

XO  GO  05  05 

CO  CO  rH 

XO  cq  00  CO 

CO  00 

CO 

CO  i>  CO  oq 

lO  CO  O  GO 

CO  l>*  05  05 

cq  rp  lo 

tH- 

CO  1— 1  rH  rH 

lO  05  GO  Tp 

05  rH  CO  GO 

CO  cq  o  o 

CO  O  05  o 

XO  rH 

Tp 

-Tp  CO  TP  CO 

lO  CO  lO  00 

XO  CO  xo  xo 

XO  CO  XO  CO 

XO  Tp  XO  o 

XO  XO 

XO 

CO 

rH 

05  05*^  CO 

lO  00  tP  c^a 

COtP  CO  00 

00  CO  rH 

CO  CO  05  05 

CO  CO 

00 

iO  CO  CO  40 

05  t>-  iO  CO 

05  XO  tP  CO 

CO  CO  XO  05 

cq  05  XO  cq 

CO 

iO  rH  CO  ^ 

lO  GO  cq  05 

CO  t>  CO  05 

cr  05  cq  TP 

XO  cq  o  TP 

rp  CO 

Tp 

Tp  CQ  Tp  CO 

XO  CO  lO 

XO  CO  XO  CO 

CO  XO  00 

CO  XO  00  05 

l>  CO 

Tp 

tr 

rH 

•  •  •  • 

»  a  a  a 

a  a  a  • 

a 

«  CO  •  • 

•  ^  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

a  a 

:  ^  : 

•  a  a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  tP  •  • 

•  a  a  a 

a  a 

•  rH  •  • 

lO 

CO 

00 

05 

oc>  ^  ^ 

CO  z  t:  z: 

00  a. 

00  -  r 

00  ^  ^  ^ 

GO  -  - 

00  ^  ^ 

00  a.  a^  a. 

00  -  .a  t 

CO  aa 

CO  T 

rH 

rH 

i-H 

rH 

tH 

rH 

•> 

^ _ 

,a  — 

rH  ^ 

p  ®  ^  r 

o  r 

«  r 

c:>  r 

o  <B^  r 

o  ® 

3  0  ft 
^  o  ®  ® 
Si-sccft 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sepi 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sepi 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

f-l  H 

as  ^ 

G4 


LEICESTER  BOOT  AND  ! 

I 

i 

From  the  time  of  commencing  i 


QUARTERLY 


Date. 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies, 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Expenses. 

Sundry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January,  1874 . 

3422 

5190 

1281 

6 

29 

1316 

April 

5)  . . . 

451)6 

10794 

1512 

7 

42 

1561 

July 

7737 

10120 

2673 

7 

77 

2757 

October 

)>  . 

8065 

8323 

2671 

10 

101 

2782 

JanuaiWj  1875  . 

9148 

9447 

3191 

12 

122 

3325 

April 

. 

11022 

10381 

3461 

29 

107 

3597 

July 

13987 

14610 

4320 

34 

127 

4481 

October 

J)  . 

15413 

15349 

4863 

30 

156 

5049 

January,  1876 . 

13265 

13362 

4292 

31 

153 

4476 

April 

13602 

11642 

4190 

31 

151 

4372 

July 

15214 

17921 

5104 

32 

166 

5302 

^October 

55  . . . 

19313 

16419 

6209 

87 

224 

6520 

January,  1877  . 

14076 

14122 

5128 

96 

239 

5463 

April 

15870 

14869 

4968 

102 

268 

5338 

July 

19155 

19653 

6673 

104 

275 

7052 

October 

55  . . .  •  •  . 

18551 

18119 

6042 

105 

247 

6394 

J  anuary,  1878 . 

17564 

14962 

5674 

105 

233 

6012 

Apz'il 

55  . 

15671 

17902 

5591 

105 

267 

5963 

July 

55  . . . 

22014 

18840 

7423 

106 

259 

7788 

October 

55  . 

18226 

17154 

5718 

106 

234 

6058 

January,  1879  . 

17970 

19043 

7170 

107 

238 

7515 

+ March 

12947 

15196 

5025 

82 

187 

5294 

*June 

21462 

19585 

6896 

117 

254 

7267 

September 

55  . . 

19379 

19389 

7325 

109 

216 

7650 

December 

55  •  •  •  . . * . 

23688 

23576 

8770 

109 

288 

9167 

March,  1880  . 

20675 

24392 

8445 

no 

348 

8903 

June 

23571 

20933 

7004 

no 

310 

7424 

September 

55  . . . . 

18670 

17610 

6602 

112 

304 

7018 

December 

55  •  •  . . 

21739 

21494 

7815 

112 

279 

8206 

March,  1881 . 

16827 

20698 

6775 

112 

298 

7185 

June 

26921 

23471 

8772 

112 

271 

9155 

September 

20723 

21174 

7834 

112 

261 

8207 

December 

55  . 

23136 

23807 

9301 

112 

257 

9670 

March,  1882  . 

19610 

.  22487 

8163 

12S 

311 

8597 

June 

27552 

25002 

8808 

122 

276 

9206 

September 

55  . . 

26787 

26702 

9702 

124 

268 

10094 

December 

55  . 

25149 

25326 

9715 

126 

258 

10099 

March,  1883  . 

21493 

22090 

8278 

124 

312 

8714 

June 

25255 

22929 

8499 

124 

273 

8896 

September 

55  . . . 

21777 

20418 

7880 

124 

228 

8232 

December 

55  . . 

23461 

24777 

9211 

139 

227 

9577 

March,  1884  . 

21478 

25093 

8729 

141 

254 

9124 

*June 

32190 

31418 

11336 

179 

323 

11838 

September 

29282 

25995 

9946 

252 

371 

10569 

December 

55  . . . 

24216 

23827 

9226 

1  266 

319 

9811 

^  Fourteen  -weeks.  j  Ten  -weeks. 
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SHOE  WORKS  TRADE. 

to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Rate  on  Production. 

Net  Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

Date. 

Stocks. 

Per  cent. 

Per  £. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£  s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

January,  1874 . 

25  6 

8 

5  0| 

•  * 

8 

0 

0 

2579 

April  . . 

20  14 

9 

4  6i 

108 

0  5| 

•  • 

2504 

July  „  . 

27  4 

8 

5  5| 

111 

0  3f 

*  , 

•  • 

4366 

October  ,,  . 

33  8 

6 

6  8i 

373 

0  114 

•  • 

5716 

January,  1875 . 

35  3  11 

7  0| 

.. 

*  • 

8 

0  04 

6466 

April  „  . 

34  13 

6 

6  \1\ 

•  • 

175 

0  3| 

6956 

July  . . 

30  13 

5 

6  li 

1153 

1  5| 

•  • 

•  • 

8809 

October  ,,  . 

32  17  10 

6  7 

174 

0  2| 

10773 

January,  1876 . 

33  10 

0 

6  8i 

108 

0  2 

•  « 

9186 

April  „  . 

37  10 

11 

7  6 

226 

0  4 

•  • 

10025 

July  „  . 

29  11 

8 

5  11 

165 

0  2| 

•  • 

11149 

^October  „  . 

39  14 

1 

7  lU 

629 

0  7H 

•  • 

12677 

January,  1877 . 

38  13 

8 

7  8? 

134 

0  24 

14131 

April  „  . 

35  18 

0 

7  2| 

,  , 

23 

0  o| 

13013 

July  „  . 

35  17 

8 

7  2| 

496 

0  6 

15634 

October  ,,  . 

35  5 

8 

7  0| 

17 

0  0^. 

16692 

January,  1878 . 

40  3 

8 

8  0| 

279 

0  341 

12922 

April  ,  . 

33  6 

3 

6  8 

79 

0  14 

15104 

July  „  . 

41  6 

9 

8  3| 

665 

0  74 

14416 

October  ,,  . 

35  5 

5 

7  0| 

807 

0  104 

14495 

January,  1879 . 

39  9 

3 

7  lOf 

24 

0  3? 

14515 

tMarch  „  . 

34  16 

9 

6  IH 

351 

0  54 

16649 

*June  ,,  . 

37  2 

1 

7  5 

*  , 

M 

0  1 

11456 

September  ,,  . 

39  9 

4 

7  10| 

954 

0  Ilf 

10996 

December  ,,  . 

38  17 

6 

7  9| 

424 

0  44 

24733 

March,  1880 . 

36  10 

0 

7  34 

156 

0  14 

28388 

June  ,,  . 

35  9 

1 

7  U 

760 

0  8t 

2033C 

September  „  . 

39  17 

0 

7  llg 

248 

0  3f 

14662 

December  ,,  . 

38  3 

6 

7  74 

1161 

1  0| 

15772 

March,  1881 . 

34  14 

3 

6  llj 

934 

0  lOf 

19945 

June  „  . 

39  0 

1 

7  94 

63 

0  0| 

15048 

September  ,,  . 

38  15 

2 

7  9 

410 

0  4f 

16310 

December  ,,  . 

40  12 

2 

8  14 

•  - 

955 

0  9| 

15594 

March,  1882 . 

38  4 

7 

7  8 

339 

0  3t 

20370 

June  ,,  . 

36  16 

5 

7  44 

593 

0  5g 

15241 

September  „  . 

37  16 

0 

7 

417 

0  3| 

13437 

December  „  . 

39  17 

6 

7  Ilf 

300 

0  2| 

•  • 

•  • 

14192 

March,  1883 . 

39  8  11 

7  lOf 

341 

0  Si 

18248 

June  ,,  . 

38  15  11 

7  9 

£99 

0  44 

. . 

13038 

September  . . 

40  6 

4i 

8  Oi 

58 

0  0| 

10389 

December  ,,  . 

38  13 

0 

7  8i 

74 

0  oi 

•  • 

10384 

March,  1884 . 

36  7 

2 

7  34 

886 

0  81 

15796 

*June  . . 

37  13 

6 

7  6| 

1730 

1 

. , 

19049 

September  ,,  . 

40  13 

2 

8  14 

743 

0  63 

16274 

December  „  . 

1 

41  3 

5 

8  23 

•  • 

98 

0  Oi 

17800 

6  *  Fourteen  weeks.  t  Ten  "weeks. 
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LEICESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE 


From  the  time  of  commencing 

QUARTERLY 


Date. 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Expenses. 

Sundry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

March,  1885  . 

26769 

27876 

9905 

268 

349 

10522 

June  „  . 

30729 

30386 

11109 

269 

332 

11710 

September  ,,  . 

26076 

24106 

9330 

270 

325 

9925  ‘ 

December  „  . 

25890 

25438 

9502 

270 

309 

10081 

March,  1886  . 

26923 

32001 

11057 

276 

340 

11673 

June  „  . 

41536 

38021 

13750 

276 

313 

14339 

September  „  . 

27976 

26674 

9718 

276 

298 

10292 

December  „  . 

26028 

26007 

10206 

276 

293 

10775 

March,  1887  . 

30476 

34990 

11855 

280 

340 

12475 

June  ,,  . . 

39272 

34884 

12881 

280 

298 

13459 

September  ,,  . 

27824 

26078 

1U325 

280 

289 

10894 

December  ,,  . . 

28845 

28372 

10834 

280 

303 

11417 

March,  1888  . 

33925 

36819 

13032 

280 

366 

1.3678 

June  „  . 

45382 

40206 

15331 

280 

347 

15958 

September  . . 

33018 

30077 

12194 

280 

335 

12809 

December  „  . 

31163 

32853 

12649 

284 

333 

13266 

March,  1889  . 

37726 

44479 

15618 

288 

393 

16299 

June  ,,  . 

54156 

47577 

17674 

292 

387 

18353 

1435493 

1432455 

515181 

9410 

16358 

540949 
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WORKS  TRADE. — Continued. 


to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Rate  on  Production. 

Net  Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

Stocks. 

Per  cent. 

Per£. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£  s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

37  14 

11 

7 

517 

0 

41 

18374 

38  10 

9 

7 

1241 

0 

93 

17401 

41  3 

8 

2| 

296 

0 

24 

16116 

39  12 

7 

7 

Hi 

1024 

0 

y§ 

15752 

36  9 

6 

7 

H 

688 

0 

5| 

Of 

20081 

37  14 

3 

7 

6i 

2725 

1 

16020 

38  11 

8i 

7 

81 

2121 

1 

64 

16266 

41  8 

71 

8 

525 

0 

4| 

17736 

35  13 

ot 

7 

1337 

0  104 

23050 

38  11 

4 

7 

84 

2681 

1 

44 

19075 

41  15 

8 

44 

964 

0 

84 

17666 

40  4 

9i 

8 

04 

1362 

0  114 

19118 

37  2  113 

7 

1920 

1 

14 

23460 

39  13 

9t 

7  lli 

3408 

1 

6 

21218 

42  11 

8 

64 

o| 

1147 

0 

84 

20345 

40  7 

7| 

8 

•• 

22 

o 

o 

ODIH 

22496 

36  12  104 

7 

2300 

1 

2g 

28976 

38  11 

6 

7 

84 

4311 

1 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

25376 

37  15 

CO 

7 

6| 

43211 

•  • 

3618 

•  • 

«  • 

Less  Loss 

3618 

Leaves  Net  Profit  . . 

39593 

0 

6i 

Date. 


March,  1885. 
June  „  . 

September  „  . 
December  „  . 

March,  1886. 
June  „  . 

September  ,,  . 
December  „  . 

March,  1887. 
June  „  . 

September  ,,  . 
December  „  . 

March,  1888. 
June  ,,  . 

September  ,,  . 
December  ,,  . 

March,  1889. 
June  „  . 


!)i 
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DURHAM  SOAP  WORKS  SUPPLIES, 


From  its  Commencement. 


Date, 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Pro¬ 

duction. 

Expenses. 

Sundry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

October,  1874  . 

161 

813 

32 

38 

4 

74 

January,  1875  . 

1938 

2163 

98 

37 

81 

216 

April  „  . 

2510 

2540 

117 

38 

54 

209 

July  „  . 

2620 

2143 

128 

39 

49 

216 

October  „  . 

1874 

2484 

139 

39 

54 

232 

January,  1876  . 

2260 

2142 

128 

39 

56 

223 

April  „  . 

2657 

2772 

113 

39 

55 

207 

July  „  . 

2560 

2523 

115 

39 

57 

211 

^October  ,,  . 

2550 

2146 

125 

39 

69 

233 

January,  1877  . 

1782 

2284 

135 

60 

90 

285 

April  „  . 

2371 

2621 

134 

71 

105 

310 

July  „  . 

2801 

2653 

144 

82 

121 

347 

October  ,,  . 

2724 

3388 

196 

89 

108 

393 

January,  1878  . 

3202 

3251 

210 

94 

114 

418 

April  „  . 

3085 

3421 

310 

98 

125 

533 

July  „  . 

3070 

2660 

191 

98 

125 

414 

October  ,,  . 

2947 

2868 

194 

74 

89 

357 

January,  1879  . 

2633 

2220 

188 

75 

91 

354 

*Marcb  . . 

2032 

2326 

159 

56 

70 

285 

tJune  „  . . . 

2582 

2726 

203 

77 

96 

376 

September  „  . 

2076 

1912 

169 

72 

92 

333 

December  .,  . 

2213 

2423 

184 

72 

91 

347 

March,  1880  . 

2388 

2055 

199 

72 

85 

356 

June  „  . 

3095 

3040 

175 

72 

81 

328 

September  . . 

3216 

2937 

193 

73 

79 

345 

December  „  . 

3031 

3372 

214 

72 

78 

364 

March,  1881  . 

2656 

2757 

227 

73 

93 

393 

June  „  . 

3254 

3411 

173 

73 

87 

333 

September  . . 

3230 

3340 

199 

73 

97 

369 

December  „  . 

2731 

2757 

243 

73 

99 

415 

March,  1882  . 

8336 

3129 

212 

73 

72 

357 

June  „  . 

3480 

3815 

212 

73 

98 

383 

September  „  . 

3282 

2795 

179 

73 

100 

352 

December  ,,  . 

2703 

2765 

192 

73 

80 

345 

March,  1883  . 

3089 

3479 

197 

73 

83 

353 

June  ,,  . 

3237 

3251 

188 

73 

92 

353 

September ,,  . 

4426 

5099 

267 

73 

85 

425 

December  „  . 

3999 

4112 

258 

80 

99 

437 

March,  1^4 . 

3855 

3799 

213 

80 

96 

389 

*June  . . 

3854 

3659 

224 

87 

99 

410 

September  . . 

4008 

3625 

214 

80 

82 

376 

December  ,,  . 

3502 

3638 

198 

80 

66 

344 

March,  1885  . 

4369 

4311 

243 

80 

66 

389 

June  ,,  . 

4691 

4652 

255 

80 

75 

410 

September  „  . 

4722 

4702 

266 

80 

84 

430 

December  „  . 

4129 

4329 

353 

80 

75 

508 

March,  1886  . 

3552 

3727 

253 

80 

71 

404 

June,  „  . 

4230 

3979 

286 

80 

61 

427 

September  „  . 

4344 

3768 

329 

80 

61 

470 

December  ,,  . 

3760 

4309 

755 

80 

59 

894 

March,  1887  . 

3435 

3394 

341 

80 

70 

491 

June,  „  . 

3255 

3066 

312 

80 

59 

451 

September  „  . 

3963 

3754 

340 

80 

57 

477 

December  „  . 

4627 

4674 

523 

80 

58 

66i 

March,  1888  . 

4641. 

4513 

538 

80 

70 

688 

June,  ,,  . 

4404 

4193 

448 

80 

74 

602 

September  „  . 

6129 

6245 

460 

80 

64 

604 

December  „  . 

6582 

7175 

470 

80 

61 

611 

March,  1^9  . 

5378 

5657 

551 

82 

80 

713 

June,  „  . . . 

6145 

6089 

410 

82 

76 

568 

201376 

203851 

14722 

4308 

4768 

23798 

*  Fourteen  Weeks.  I  Ten  Weeks. 
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EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS, 


QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

Rate  on  Production. 

Net  Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

Stocks, 

Per  cent. 

Per  £. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

&  s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

October,  1874 

• 

9  2 

0 

1 

9? 

108 

13  4i 

804 

January,  1875 

. 

9  19 

8 

1  Hi 

127 

1  34 

*  , 

1809 

April,  „ 

• 

8  4 

7 

1 

n 

82 

0  7| 

1007 

July  „ 

10  1 

7 

2 

Ok 

182 

1  4 

1010 

October  „ 

9  6 

0 

1 

10k 

92 

0  Ilf 

.  . 

1751 

January,  1876 

• 

10  8 

2 

2 

1 

. . 

120 

1  Oi 

1303 

April,  „ 

. 

7  9 

4 

1 

6 

11 

0  1 

1462 

July,  „ 

8  7 

3 

1 

8 

97 

0  9 

2262 

‘‘October,  „ 

10  7 

1 

2 

2 

.  , 

23 

0  2 

3029 

J  anuary,  1877 

12  9 

7 

2 

6 

106 

1  2i 

3871 

April,  „ 

. 

11  16 

7 

2 

4i 

177 

1  5i 

3401 

July,  „ 

• 

13  1 

7 

2 

n 

105 

0  9 

4353 

October,  ,, 

• 

11  12 

0 

2 

147 

1  1 

3289 

January,  1878 

12  17 

2 

2 

7 

. , 

88 

0  O/j 

3721 

April,  „ 

• 

15  11 

7 

3 

1 

142 

0  loi 

4495 

July,  „ 

•  , 

15  11 

3 

3 

1 

283 

2  2i 

3947 

October,  ,, 

12  8  11 

2 

5i 

109 

0  11 

3374 

January,  1879 

• 

15  18  11 

3 

. . 

136 

0  2| 

3130 

*  March,  „ 

•  • 

12  4 

9 

2 

5 

77 

0  7S 

•  • 

2705 

tJune,  „ 

, 

13  15  10 

2 

9 

•  • 

a  • 

3657 

September,  „ 

.  • 

17  8 

3 

3 

5i 

, . 

•  a 

238 

2  5| 

3536 

December,  „ 

•  • 

14  6 

4 

2  m 

46 

0  44 

»  • 

3769 

March,  1880 

,  , 

17  6 

5 

3 

5i 

7 

0  o| 

. . 

a  a 

2680 

June,  „ 

•  . 

10  15 

1 

2 

IS 

. . 

63 

0  5 

2786 

September,  „ 

11  14  11 

2 

H 

170 

1  IS 

2238 

December,  ,, 

10  15  10 

2 

2 

24 

0  l| 

3571 

March,  1881 

14  5 

1 

2  lOi 

85 

0  7| 

. . 

3426 

June,  ,, 

•  • 

9  15 

3 

1 

US 

117 

0  81 

, , 

3466 

September,  ,, 

11  0  11 

2 

i6 

0  1 

5369 

December,  ,, 

•  . 

15  1 

0 

3 

OS 

, . 

54 

0  4| 

3707 

March,  1882 

•  . 

11  8 

2 

2 

57 

0  41 

. . 

•  • 

2834 

June,  ,, 

10  0 

9 

2 

0 

113 

0  7 

5405 

September,  „ 

12  11 

10 

2 

OS 

40 

coict 

CO 

o 

3807 

December,  „ 

12  9 

6 

2 

6 

83 

0  7S 

2628 

March,  1883 

10  2  10 

2 

oi 

38 

0  24 

5047 

June,  „ 

•  • 

10  17 

1 

2 

2 

M 

0  31 

3838 

September, ,, 

•  • 

8  6 

91 

1 

8 

16 

0  Of 

3990 

December,  „ 

10  12 

6i 

2 

14 

40 

0  2| 

5185 

March,  1884 

10  4 

9 

2 

04 

29 

0  l| 

4594 

*June,  „ 

,  , 

11  4 

1 

2 

2| 

53 

0  3| 

4323 

September,  „ 

10  7 

5 

2 

ol 

59 

0  3J 

2936 

December,  ,, 

,  , 

9  9 

1 

1  lOi 

62 

0  4 

3489 

March,  1885 

•  • 

9  0 

5i 

1 

9S 

65 

0  34 

3151 

June,  ,, 

8  16 

3 

1 

9S 

294 

1  34 

6282 

September,  „ 

•  , 

9  2  101 

1 

9| 

292 

1  2I 

4458 

December,  „ 

•  , 

11  14 

2 

4S 

256 

1  21 

.. 

4361 

March,  1886 

•  • 

10  16 

9i 

2 

2 

288 

1  64 

3373 

June,  ,, 

*  , 

10  14 

7| 

2 

li 

209 

0  Hi 

3198 

September,  „ 

12  9 

5i 

2 

5S 

216 

0  HS 

2707 

December  „ 

,  , 

20  14 

n 

4 

l| 

28 

0  li 

3999 

March,  1887 

•  • 

14  9 

4 

2  lOf 

210 

1  2| 

4685 

June,  ,, 

•  • 

14  14 

2  Ilf 

92 

0  61 

3756 

September, ,, 

•  • 

12  14 

1* 

2 

04 

183 

0  11 

2795 

December,  „ 

14  2  10 

2 

4 

39 

0  2 

3637 

March,  1888 

15  4  10| 

3 

0* 

79 

0  4 

3833 

June,  „ 

*  , 

14  7 

2  lOi 

93 

0  5 

3803 

September, ,, 

9  13 

1 

111 

223 

0  81 

2901 

December,  „ 

8  10 

3^ 

1 

195 

0  7“ 

5448 

March,  1889 

12  12 

OS 

2 

OS 

. . 

365 

1  41 

4936 

June,  „ 

9  6 

n 

1  lol 

208 

0  8 

5073 

11  13 

51 

2 

4 

4645 

2356 

Less  Loss  . . 

2356 

Leaves  Profit  .... 

2289 

0  2S 
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MANCHESTEK  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND 

STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  TEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Pp.ofit. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

JanuarVj  1875  (3  quarters)  . 

1110155 

11716 

0 

2% 

11986 

0 

24 

71360 

1876  . 

1476536 

14701 

0 

23 

19042 

0 

3 

56487 

1877  (53  weeks) . 

1707637 

17692 

0 

23 

27993 

0 

68205 

1878  . 

1761017 

16866 

0 

2i 

25745 

0 

34 

53790 

1879  . 

1683613 

17373 

0 

23 

26502 

0 

3f 

55319 

December,  1879  (50  weeks)  . 

1590007 

16761 

0 

H 

28826 

0 

4 

71446 

1880  . 

1998384 

18911 

0 

30977 

0 

33 

70091 

1881  . 

2047210 

19883 

0 

H 

32460 

0 

3i 

87277 

1882  . 

2298350 

23666 

0 

2| 

30644 

0 

3| 

141191 

1883  . 

2544409 

28337 

0 

2g 

21455 

0 

24 

109414 

1884  (53  weeks)  . 

2457288 

28522 

0 

H 

24893 

0 

2| 

107524 

1885  . . . 

2375945 

27484 

0 

23 

41757 

0 

4 

92790 

1886  . 

2571435 

mil 

0 

23 

41381 

0 

33 

113620 

1887  . 

2827624 

32979 

0 

2? 

45516 

0 

33 

129565 

1888  . 

3092225 

35914 

0 

23 

497S8 

0 

33 

139849 

31541835 

340582 

0 

2i 

464975 

0 

34 

•  •  •  • 

MANCHESTER  DRAPERY  AND  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND 

STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Jan.,  1874  (1  quarter).. 

10575 

348 

0 

8 

201 

0 

4-9. 

•  •  •  • 

11568 

„  1875 . 

71290 

3872 

1 

1 

1244 

0 

41 

•  •  •  • 

36824 

„  1876 . 

129486 

7264 

1 

720 

0 

li 

.... 

72408 

„  1877  (53  weeks)  .. 

147083 

9391 

1 

•  •  •  • 

«  • 

1420 

6  4 

69267 

„  1878 . 

124918 

8879 

1 

H 

•  •  •  • 

«  • 

.  , 

4144 

0  7| 

48511 

„  1879 . 

134746 

8518 

1 

3^ 

635 

0 

li 

44439 

Dec.,  1879  (50  weeks)  . . 

126824 

7817 

1 

1674 

0 

31 

43225 

„  1880 . 

139421 

8511 

1 

2314 

0 

4 

44105 

„  1881 . 

132914 

8168 

1 

H 

1932 

0 

3i 

42203 

„  1882 . 

143019 

8337 

1 

11 

■*■8 

3504 

0 

5i 

40854 

„  1883 . 

156997 

8976 

1 

li 

4171 

0 

6g 

41365 

„  1884  (53  weeks)  . . 

186137 

9587 

1 

Oi 

5693 

0 

7i 

42433 

„  1885 . 

194443 

10315 

1 

oi 

5724 

0 

7 

50190 

„  1886 . 

217312 

11143 

1 

Oi 

5660 

0 

6i 

60405 

„  1887 . 

232524 

12224 

1 

Oi 

3622 

0 

3g 

65807 

„  1888 . 

255326 

12893 

1 

0 

4765 

0 

70560 

2403015 

136243 

1 

H 

41859 

*  • 

•  • 

5564 

.... 

•  •  «  • 

Less  Depreciation  allo\ 

ved,  see  Dis 

posal  of 

Profit  Account,  October, 

1877.... 

£4151 

„  Loss . 

5564 

10321 

•  • 

•• 

Leaves  Net  Profit  . 

31538 

0 

3i 

73 


MANCHESTER  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  publish  a  separate  Account  in  Balance  Sheet. 

IN  TEAKS. 


Year  Ending. 

Sales. 

Expe 

NSES. 

Profit. 

Lo 

ss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Dpf*.pmhprj  1R84 . 

20368 

1221 

1  21 

409 

0 

4407 

„  1885  . 

21210 

1249 

1  2| 

336 

0  31 

0  3i 

5242 

„  1886  . 

22173 

1417 

1 

1  3| 

1  4 

327 

6275 

„  1887  . 

21820 

1427 

2 

6112 

„  1888  . 

23047 

1547 

25 

0  01 

8450 

108618 

6861 

1  3| 

1072 

.... 

27 

.... 

.... 

Less  Loss 

27 

Leaves  Net  Profit. . 

1045 

0  21 

74 


MANCHESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

Januai-y,  1874  (1  quarter)  . 

5506 

204 

8| 

1 

4715 

„  1875 . 

37257 

1129 

7| 

748 

4| 

5197 

„  1876 . 

53885 

1326 

775 

3| 

7711 

„  1877  (53  weeks) . 

57307 

1811 

n 

586 

6082 

„  1878 . ' . 

58304 

1975 

8| 

786 

34 

7935 

„  1879 . 

59327 

2192 

8| 

767 

3 

10242 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) . 

55270 

2135 

9J 

752 

34 

10964 

„  1880 . 

62139 

2387 

9| 

755 

24 

11484 

„  1881 . 

71382 

2492 

8i 

842 

2| 

11377 

„  1882 . 

76101 

2583 

1246 

3| 

12564 

„  1883 . 

86056 

2882 

8 

1261 

34 

12938 

„  1884 (53  weeks) . 

99694 

3150 

74 

1586 

31 

16576 

„  1885 . 

106755 

3596 

8 

1395 

3i 

16074 

„  1886 . 

121432 

3772 

71 

2767 

5| 

16578 

„  1887 . 

126099 

4070 

71 

3083 

51 

19727 

„  1888 . 

139188 

4864 

8i 

2940 

5 

22680 

1215702 

40568 

8 

20290 

4 

•• 

MANCHESTER  FURNISHING  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Jan.,  1877  (27  weeks) 

5944 

405 

1  4g 

, 

52 

0  2 

2571 

„  1878 . 

15464 

984 

1  3i 

65 

0  1 

2286 

„  1879 . 

17374 

1185 

1  4i 

140 

0  IS 

2421 

Dec.,  1879  (50  weeks) 

18361 

1108 

1  2| 

60 

0  0| 

3524 

„  1880 . 

24243 

1317 

1  1 

404 

0  4 

4307 

„  1881 . 

24844 

1293 

1  oi 

171 

0  Ig 

8971 

„  1882 . 

29021 

1515 

1  Oi 

219 

0  1| 

3630 

„  1883 . 

34804 

1878 

1  Oi 

423 

0  2i 

4274 

„  1884  (53  weeks) 

44311 

2253 

1  0 

673 

0  3| 

5433 

„  1885 . 

51238 

2415 

0  llj 

893 

0  4| 

5817 

„  1886 . 

62340 

2657 

0  lOi 

1129 

0  4| 

6041 

„  1887 . 

72932 

3497 

0  Hi 

916 

0  3 

9497 

„  1888 . 

85484 

4755 

1  li 

546 

0  li 

8548 

486360 

25262 

1  Of 

5669 

•  • 

52 

•  • 

•  • 

Less  Loss. . . 

52 

•  • 

Leaves  Net  Profit . 

5617 

1  0  2| 

75 


NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT, 

AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

J  anuary,  1877  (53  weeks) . 

„  1878  . 

„  1879  . 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) . 

„  1880  . 

„  1881  . 

„  1882  . 

„  1884  (53  weeks) . 

„  1885  . 

„  1886  . 

„  1887  . 

„  1888  . 

£ 

529244 

541783 

457597 

465108 

588664 

703337 

795007 

871597 

930803 

936542 

949878 

966148 

1027528 

£ 

7727 

8213 

7402 

6823 

7868 

8921 

10098 

10785 

11395 

12075 

12321 

14220 

14125 

s.  d. 

0  3i 

0  3t 

0  31 

0  3| 

0  31 

0  3 

0  3 

0  25 

0  2i 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3A 

0  31 

£ 

4531 

4139 

3168 

7234 

4636 

9296 

8741 

10476 

12451 

14422 

18794 

11026 

19143 

s.  d. 

0  2 

0  If 

0  U 

0  3? 

0  li 

0  31 

0  2i 

0  2| 

0  31 

0  31 

0  41 

0  2| 

0  41 

£ 

34591 

28996 

22789 

49145 

44398 

54648 

65330 

55152 

65158 

53546 

71265 

59632 

65838 

9763236 

131973 

0  31 

128057 

0  8| 

•• 

NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  DRAPERY  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Januaiy,  1877  (53  weeks) . 

39896 

1728 

0 

103 

796 

0  4i 

11525 

„  1878 . 

49559 

2211 

0 

lui 

999 

0  4i 

11635 

„  1879 . 

44161 

2159 

0 

Hi 

612 

0  3i 

10463 

December,  1879(50  weeks) . 

44674 

2153 

0 

m 

871 

0  41 

11590 

„  1880 . 

55979 

2494 

0 

log 

2206 

0  9i 

16171 

„  1881 . 

69081 

2656 

0 

2339 

0  8| 

16075 

„  1882 . 

84457 

2975 

0 

Si 

3656 

0  103 

15754 

„  1883 . 

99354 

3387 

0 

8| 

4499 

0  10| 

16594 

„  1884  (53  weeks)  . 

11>'345 

3983 

0 

8 

4503 

0  9i 

18906 

„  1885 . 

142701 

4598 

0 

If 

6906 

0  11| 

24084 

„  1886 . 

152433 

5342 

0 

sf 

7562 

0  111 

28645 

„  1887 . 

144713 

5868 

0 

9| 

5845 

0  9g 

25537 

„  1888 . 

161974 

5973 

0 

Si 

6373 

0  9i 

30177 

1207327 

45527 

0 

9 

47167 

0  9i 

•  • 

76 


NEWCASTLE  BLANCH  BOOT  AND  SHOE  AND  FURNISHING  SALES,  EXPENSES, 

PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEAKS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

January, 

1877  (53  weeks) . 

25379 

649 

0 

64 

406 

0 

3| 

1505 

1878 . 

28425 

760 

0 

6| 

690 

0 

5| 

2242 

99 

1879 . 

28375 

880 

0 

310 

0 

2| 

3179 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) . 

27708 

935 

0 

8 

357 

0 

3 

4681 

99 

1880 . 

34968 

1276 

0 

8? 

649 

0 

43 

5971 

99 

1881 . 

42991 

1307 

0 

n 

938 

0 

4645 

99 

1882 . 

54487 

1527 

0 

6i 

1336 

0 

53 

6561 

1883 . 

65501 

1955 

0 

1890 

0 

61 

5817 

?9 

1884  (53  weeks) . 

75054 

2408 

0 

U 

1917 

0 

64 

8266 

99 

1885 . 

89117 

2783 

0 

2195 

0 

53 

11319 

1886 . 

97148 

3646 

0 

9 

1619 

0 

4 

13442 

99 

1887 . 

91029 

3929 

0  lOJ 

1173 

0 

3 

13974 

99 

1888 . 

101272 

3978 

0 

9^ 

1547 

0 

33 

14483 

761454 

26033 

0 

8S 

15027 

0 

43 

•• 

LONDON  BRANCH  GROCERY  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 

IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

January, 

1875  (3  qrs.) . 

72385 

1542 

0 

567 

0 

7315 

1876  . 

130752 

2365 

0 

48 

1584 

0 

21 

7219 

1877  (53  wks.) . 

184879 

3026 

0 

31 

4182 

0 

58 

12668 

1878  . 

210415 

3283 

0 

3| 

2320 

0 

2i 

10511 

91 

1879  . 

216314 

3381 

0 

3i 

2388 

0 

2g 

8489 

December, 

1879  (50  wks.) . 

232660 

3570 

0 

5239 

0 

51 

13594 

99 

1880  . 

274965 

4066 

0 

3559 

0 

3| 

20789 

99 

1881  . 

289748 

5310 

0 

4i 

2149 

0 

iS 

7394 

1882  . 

296767 

5001 

0 

4 

3776 

0 

3 

10636 

1883  . 

337753 

6441 

0 

3| 

4630 

0 

3i 

13282 

1884  (53  wks.) . 

375963 

6233 

0 

4 

5062 

0 

3J 

18869 

1885  . 

445876 

7485 

0 

4 

9101 

0 

24256 

1886  . 

527904 

8463 

0 

3| 

9719 

0 

48 

24739 

1887  . 

652882 

11336 

0 

H 

8839 

0 

3i 

47319 

99 

1888  . 

739279 

14028 

0 

9377 

0 

3 

41562 

4988542 

84530 

0 

4 

72492 

0 

31 

.... 
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LONDON  BRANCH  DRAPERY  SALES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR  ENDING 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Stocks. 

Drapery 

and 

Fur¬ 

nishing 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

Total. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

December,  1830  (2  qrs.) 

1657 

6500 

8157 

312 

0 

9i 

36 

0 

1 

3805 

„  1881  . 

12558 

13448 

26006 

1268 

0  iia 

149 

0 

If 

7054 

„  1882  . 

16936 

15629 

32565 

1636 

1 

0 

312 

0 

2i 

9524 

„  1883  . 

21754 

17983 

39737 

2412 

1 

2i 

286 

0 

ll 

10011 

„  1884(53wks) 

29003 

19826 

48829 

2807 

1 

1| 

532 

0 

2i 

9977 

,,  1885  . 

40448 

22324 

62772 

3554 

1 

1* 

684 

0 

2* 

11502 

„  1886  . 

53749 

26090 

79839 

4529 

1 

n 

776 

0 

2J 

13713 

.,  1887  . 

63224 

26347 

89571 

5853 

1 

3S 

Loss  238 

0 

01 

18858 

„  1888  . 

77888 

30103 

107991 

8494 

1 

6| 

„  1424 

0 

34 

24368 

317217 

178250 

495467 

30865 

1 

Profit  1113 

0 

01 

•  ■  •  • 

\ 


CRUilPSALL  BISCUIT  WORKS  SUPPLIES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR 

ENDING 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

.2 

o 

o 

Wi 

Ph 

Expenses. 

Rate  on 
Production. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks. 

Sun¬ 

dry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

In¬ 

terest 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per£. 

Amount 

Rate 
per  £. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

Jan.,  1874*.. 

2987 

2878 

604 

60 

87 

751 

26 

1 

10 

5 

24 

15 

0 

n 

1678 

„  1875.. 

13189 

13124 

2190 

323 

495 

3008 

22 

18 

5 

4 

7 

228 

0 

2029 

„  1876.. 

13664 

13392 

2515 

324 

371 

3210 

23 

19 

5 

4 

9.4 

712 

1 

03 

1538 

„  1877+ . 

15866 

16065 

3282 

398 

441 

4121 

25 

13 

0 

5 

630 

0 

9g 

2867 

„  1878.. 

18018 

18126 

2672 

444 

500 

3616 

19 

18  11 

3 

111 

514 

0 

6t 

2961 

„  1879.. 

17553 

17289 

2798 

481 

481 

376(J 

21 

15 

0 

4 

1518 

1 

9 

2506 

Dec.,  18<9t . 

16623 

16454 

2852 

532 

447 

3831 

23 

5 

8 

4 

Ik 

1004 

1 

2| 

2335 

„  1880.. 

19153 

19069 

2985 

572 

429 

3986 

20 

18 

1 

4 

2| 

9a3 

1 

04 

1793 

„  1881.. 

20122 

20274 

3056 

576 

429 

4061 

20 

0 

7 

4 

0 

887 

0  104 

2105 

„  1882.. 

21632 

21578 

3095 

578 

401 

4074 

18 

17 

7 

3 

H 

1498 

1 

1703 

„  1833.. 

21897 

21712 

3228 

589 

408 

4225 

19 

9 

2 

3 

log 

2081 

1 

11 

1896 

„  1884+ . 

21549 

21565 

3841 

665 

430 

4936 

22 

17 

9 

4 

2030 

1  lOi 

2129 

,,  1885.. 

21479 

21830 

4794 

7S6 

454 

6034 

27 

12 

9 

5 

1  1491 

1 

3534 

,,  1886. . 

23534 

22885 

5815 

897 

529 

7241 

31 

12 

93 

6 

Loss  61 

0 

04 

4207 

„  1887.. 

28314 

29100 

6371 

1278 

745 

8394 

28 

16  lot 

5 

9i 

»  3 

5518 

„  1888.. 

32079 

32155 

6616 

1364 

862 

8842 

27 

9  Hi 

5 

5| 

„  222 

0 

If 

7633 

307659 

307496156714 

9867 

7509 

74090 

24 

1  log 

4 

9| 

*13305 

0  m 

*  Profit. 

*  Ouc  quarter.  +  Fifty-three  weeks.  J  Fifty  weeks. 
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LEICESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKS  SUPPLIES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  the  time  of  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR 

ENDING 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Production.  | 

Expenses. 

Rate  on 
Production. 

Net 

Profit. 

Net 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Sun¬ 

dry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

•4-3 

U2 

O 

o 

•4^ 

hH 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

£. 

Amount 

1 

Rate. 

Amount 

1 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Jan., 

1874*.. 

3422 

5190 

1281 

6 

29 

1316 

25 

6 

8 

5 

Of 

8 

o 

o 

2579 

1875.. 

294561  38684 

10047 

36 

342 

10425 

■26 

18 

11 

5 

584 

0 

6466 

1876.. 

53687'  53702 

16936 

124 

543 

17603 

32 

15 

6 

6 

6g 

912 

0 

4 

•  . 

9186 

1877t.. 

62205 

60104 

20631 

246 

780 

21657 

36 

0 

6 

7 

2f 

886 

0 

14131 

1878.. 

71140 

67603 

23357 

416 

1023 

24796 

36 

13 

6 

7 

4 

211 

0 

0| 

12922 

1879.. 

73881 

72939 

25902 

424 

998 

27324 

37 

9 

9 

7 

6 

1575 

0 

H 

14515 

Dec., 

18791.. 

77476 

77746 

28016 

417 

945 

29378 

37 

15 

8 

7 

6i 

1645 

0 

5 

24733 

1880.. 

846551  84429 

29866 

444 

1241 

31551 

37 

7 

4 

7 

5t 

309 

o 

o 

15772 

1881.. 

87607 

89150 

32682 

448 

1087 

34217 

38 

8 

8 

7 

8 

452 

0 

11 

.  • 

15594 

1882.. 

99098 

99517 

36388 

495 

1113 

37996 

38 

3 

5 

7 

n 

1649 

0 

14192 

1883.. 

91986!  90214 

33868 

511 

1040 

35419 

39 

5 

2 

7 

lOA 

190 

0 

Oi 

10384 

1884t.. 

1071661  106333 

39237 

838 

1267 

41342 

38 

17 

7 

7 

91 

3261 

0 

n 

17800 

1885.. 

109464 

107806 

39846 

1077 

1315 

42238 

39 

3 

7 

7 

10 

3078 

0 

15752 

1886. . 

122463 

122703 

44731 

1104 

1244 

47079 

38 

7 

4| 

7 

8 

6059 

0  112 

17736 

1887. . 

126417 

124324 

45895 

1120 

1230 

48245 

38 

16 

li 

7 

6344 

1 

0 

•  • 

19118 

1888.. 

143483 

139955 

53206 

1124 

1381 

55711 

39 

16 

1% 

■*'2 

7 

llj 

6453 

o 

1-4 

o 

22496 

1343611 

1340399'481889 

8830 

15578 

506297 

.37  15  5i  7 

6i 

33299 

317 

•  • 

Less  Loss. . 

317 

Leaves  Net  Profit 

3298-2 

0 

*  One  quarter.  t  Fifty-three  weeks.  I  Fifty  weeks. 


DURHAM  SOAP  WORKS  SUPPLIES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT,  AND  STOCKS. 

From  its  Commencement. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR 

ENDING 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Production. 

Expenses. 

Rate  on 
Production. 

Net 

Profit. 

Net 

Loss. 

Stocks. 

Sun¬ 

dry. 

■  ^ 
2.2 

fto 

CO 

o 

•4^ 

hH 

■s 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

£. 

•4^ 

o 

< 

6 

•4-9 

a 

Ph 

3 

o 

d 

•4-3 

Ph 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Jan., 

1875*  .... 

2099 

2976 

130 

75 

85 

290 

9 

14  10 

1  111 

19 

0  1| 

1809 

1876  .... 

9264 

9309 

512 

155 

213 

880 

9 

9  0 

1  lOf 

236 

0  6 

1303 

1877t  .... 

9549 

9725 

488 

177 

271 

936 

9 

12  6 

1  11 

191 

0  4i 

,  , 

,  , 

3871 

1878  .... 

11098 

11913 

684 

336 

448 

1468 

12 

6  5 

2  5| 

307 

0  6i 

3721 

1879  .... 

11735 

11169 

883 

345 

430 

1658 

14 

16  10 

2  llg 

670 

1  23 

3130 

Dec. 

1879:  .... 

8903 

9387 

715 

277 

349 

1341 

14 

5  8 

2  10| 

,  , 

*  , 

115 

0  21 

3769 

1880  .... 

11730 

11404 

781 

289 

323 

1393 

12 

4  3 

2  5| 

138 

0  21 

,  , 

•  • 

3571 

1881  .... 

11871 

12265 

842 

292 

376 

1510 

12 

6  2 

2  5.^ 

132 

0  2| 

,  , 

3707 

1882  .... 

12801 

12504 

795 

292 

350 

1437 

11 

9  10 

2  3i 

99 

0  1| 

2628 

1883  .... 

14751 

15941 

910 

299 

359 

1568 

9 

16  8 

1  Hi 

62 

0  02 

5185 

1884-t  .... 

15219 

14721 

849 

327 

343 

1519 

10 

6  4 

2  03 

97 

0  li 

•  a 

3489 

1885  .... 

17911 

17994 

1117 

3-20 

300 

1737 

9 

13  0 

1  111 

907 

1  0 

,  , 

,  . 

4361 

1886  .... 

15886 

15783 

1623 

320 

252 

2195 

13 

18  13 

2  93 

741 

0  111 

,  , 

,  , 

3999 

1887  .... 

15280 

14888 

1516 

320 

244 

2080 

13 

19  5 

2  9i 

524 

0  8| 

,  , 

a  , 

3637 

9) 

1888  .... 

21756 

22126 

1916 

320 

269 

2505 

11 

6  5| 

2  3| 

590 

0  6  .i 

•  • 

•  • 

5448 

189853 

192105  13761 

4144 

4612 

22517'n 

14  5 

2  4i!3637 

. . 

1191 

.. 

Less  Loss 

1191 

Leaves  Net  Profit. 

2446 

0  3 

*  Two  quarters.  t  Fifty-three  weeks.  J  Fifty  weeks. 
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HECKMONDWIKE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKS  SUPPLIES,  EXPENSES,  PROFIT, 

AND  STOCKS. 

From  its  Commencement. 


IN  YEARS. 


YEAR 

ENDING 

Net 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Production. 

Expenses. 

Rate  on 
Production. 

Net 

Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

Stocks. 

Sun¬ 

dry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Interest 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per 

£. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

Dec.,  1880* 

3060 

3438 

1057 

16 

30 

1103 

32  1  7 

6  4g 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

181 

1  og 

2473 

„  1881.. 

11151 

11417 

3592 

57 

157 

3806 

33  6  8 

6  8 

•  .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

608 

1  Of 

2238 

„  1882.. 

14602 

15454 

5041 

66 

183 

5290 

34  4  8 

6  lOi 

•  .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

163 

0 

4016 

„  1883.. 

16661 

16377 

5435 

68 

222 

5725 

34  19  li 

6  11| 

294 

0  4i 

•  •  •  • 

3950 

„  1884+ 

18215 

18138 

5924 

94 

220 

6238 

34  7  10 

6  10| 

287 

0  3| 

•  •  •  • 

3506 

„  1885.. 

22666 

23811 

7832 

176 

256 

8264 

34  14  1 

6  Hi 

261 

0  2| 

•  •  •  • 

5314 

„  1886.. 

22231 

23418 

7867 

267 

405 

8539 

36  9  3i 

7  3i 

375 

0  4 

•  •  •  • 

6869 

„  1887. 

22519 

20051 

7110 

313 

380 

7803 

36  14  11 

7  4| 

237 

0  ^ 

•  •  •  • 

5382 

„  1888.. 

29307 

22998 

9371 

488 

588 

10447 

45  8  6| 

9  1 

1021 

0  81 

.... 

10863 

160412 

155102 

53229 

1545 

2441 

57215 

36  19  8i 

7  4| 

2475 

952 

Less  Loss  .... 

952 

.... 

Leaves  Profit.. 

1523 

0  2i 

*  Two  quarters.  t  Fifty-three  weeks. 


LONGTON  CROCKERY  DEPOT  TRADE. 

From  its  Commencement. 

IN  YEARS. 


DATE. 

Supplies. 

Total 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks. 

Selves. 

Scot’ish 

Total. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

December,  1886  (2  quarters) 

3968 

3968 

372 

1  lOi 

Loss  37 

0  2| 

540 

„  1887  . 

11925 

304 

12229 

876 

1  51 

179 

0  3i 

596 

„  1888  . 

14473 

1072 

15545 

1000 

1  3i 

353 

0  51 

1116 

80366 

1376 

31742 

2248 

1  4i 

*495 
*  Pro  fit. 

CO 

o 

BATLEY  WOOLLEN  MILL  TRADE. 

From  its  Commencement. 


IN  YEARS. 


D.ATE. 

Net  Supplies. 

Production. 

Expenses. 

Rate  on 
Production. 

Net  Loss. 

Stocks. 

Sundry. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per 

£. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

December,  1887  . 

2478 

8495 

3720 

131 

164 

4015 

47  5  3| 

9  61 

483 

3  lOf 

8061 

„  1888  . 

11590 

13836 

6063 

297 

513 

6873 

49  13  5§ 

9  llj 

1629 

2  9i 

11876 

14068 

22331 

9783 

428 

677 

10888 

48  15  If 

9  9 

2112 

3  0 
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DISTEIBUTIVE 

EXPENSES  FOR  THE 

SALES  = 

TOTALS. 

IVE  A.2<r  C  HE  STE 

£5,710,267. 

GROCERY. 

£3,092,225. 

Amount. 

Rate^ 

^100. 

Amount. 

Rate  ^ 
^100. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Wages . 

42052-90 

176-75 

14609-57 

113-39 

Auditors’  Fees . 

240-00 

1-01 

129-97 

1-01 

„  Deputation  Fees . 

9-60 

-04 

5-28 

-04 

,,  Fares  . 

61-97 

-26 

33-71 

-26 

,,  Deputation  Fares  . 

13-75 

-06 

7-46 

-08 

Fees — General  and  Branch  Committees _ 

694-49 

2-92 

251-81 

1-95 

„  Sub-Committees  . 

391-53 

1-64 

74-25 

-58 

„  Finance  Committee . 

69-63 

-29 

37-69 

-29 

„  Stocktakers . 

47-93 

-20 

5-25 

-04 

„  Scrutineers . 

3-50 

-01 

1-91 

-01 

„  Secretaries  . 

90-00 

-38 

25-00 

-19 

„  Deputations  . 

334-10 

1-40 

154-73 

1-20 

Mileages — General  and  Branch  Committees 

165-23 

-69 

51-28 

-40 

,,  Sub-Committees  . 

151-53 

-64 

17-40 

-14 

„  Finance  Committee . 

13-49 

-05 

7-32 

-06 

„  Stocktakers . 

10-44 

-04 

1-44 

-01 

„  Scrutineers . 

-83 

-47 

,  * 

,,  Deputations . 

26-80 

-ii 

11-07 

-09 

Fares  and  Contracts  —  General  and 

Branch  Committees . 

582-38 

2-45 

219-78 

1-71 

„  Sub-Committees  . 

179-34 

-75 

25-70 

-20 

„  Finance  Committee . 

15-32 

-06 

8-29 

-06 

„  Stocktakers . 

28-10 

-12 

2-08 

-01 

,,  Sci’utineers . 

2-13 

-01 

1-13 

•01 

,,  Deputations  . 

4.58-36 

1-93 

234-32 

1-82 

Price  Lists  :  Printing  . 

985-39 

4-14 

529-01 

4-11 

„  Postage . 

251-78 

1-06 

131-56 

1-02 

Balance  Sheets  :  Printing . 

286-62 

1-19 

154-04 

1-20 

Printing  and  Stationery . 

3424-67 

14-38 

1313-24 

10-19 

Periodicals  . 

107-47 

-45 

58-20 

•45 

Travelling . 

3590-39 

15-09 

756-02 

5-81 

Telegrams . 

338-36 

1-42 

231-40 

1-80 

Stamps  . 

2693-36 

11-32 

1479-87 

11-49 

Petty  Cash  . 

254-72 

1-07 

132-28 

1-03 

Advertisements  . 

284-58 

1-20 

117-12 

•91 

Exhibition  Expenses  . 

57-53 

-24 

33-45 

•25 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes . 

2099-77 

8-82 

457-79 

3-55 

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water . 

1931-86 

8-32 

596-47 

4-63 

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow . 

72-77 

-31 

20-54 

•16 

Repairs  and  Renewals . 

2104-90 

8-85 

728-39 

5-65 

Expenses — Quarterly  Meeting  . 

185-82 

-78 

121-03 

•94 

Legal  Expenses . 

20-05 

-01 

.  . 

•  • 

Employes’  Picnic  . 

71-70 

-30 

22-14 

•17 

Telephones . 

253-71 

1-06 

151-08 

1-17 

Annuals . 

725-04 

3-05 

39110 

3-03 

Dining-rooms . 

1694-08 

7-08 

741-63 

5-75 

Insurance — Fire  and  Guarantee . 

1436-53 

6-03 

182-36 

1-41 

Depreciation :  Land . 

1168-82 

4-91 

376-48 

2-92 

,,  Buildings . 

6255-61 

26-29 

1405-57 

10-91 

,,  Fixtures  . 

2761-72 

11-60 

718-09 

5-57 

Interest  . 

26327-22 

110-64 

9148-90 

71-08 

105027-82 

441-42 

35914-67 

278-74 

81 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  22nd,  1888. 


nVE^YH^CSIIESTIEIE?;. 


DRAPERY. 

WOOLLENS. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE. 

FURNISHING. 

£232,279. 

£23,047. 

£139,188. 

£85,484. 

Amount. 

Rate 

£100. 

Amount. 

Rate  ^ 
£100. 

Amount. 

Rate  ^ 
£100. 

Amount. 

Rate 

£100. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

5031-16 

519-84 

646-61 

673-35 

1948-58 

335-99 

1779-17 

499-51 

9-90 

1-02 

•98 

1-02 

5-91 

1-02 

3-28 

•92 

•40 

•04 

•05 

•05 

•24 

•04 

•14 

•04 

2-51 

•26 

•25 

•26 

1-47 

•26 

•83 

•23 

•55 

•06 

•05 

•05 

•33 

•06 

•17 

•05 

19-20 

1-98 

1-92 

2-00 

11-45 

1-97 

6-43 

1-81 

42-83 

4-51 

4-28 

4-46 

27-87 

4-81 

14-92 

4-19 

2-84 

•29 

•29 

•30 

1-75 

•30 

•95 

•27 

9-38 

•97 

1-13 

1-18 

1-50 

•26 

1-13 

•32 

•14 

•01 

•01 

•01 

•09 

•Oi 

•05 

•01 

6-63 

•69 

1-10 

1-15 

4-81 

•83 

2-47 

•69 

57-23 

5-91 

1-25 

1-30 

8-58 

1-48 

5-35 

1-50 

3-90 

•40 

•39 

•41 

2-32 

•40 

1-80 

•37 

23-02 

2-37 

1-15 

1-20 

7-79 

1-34 

4-31 

1-21 

•55 

•06 

•06 

•06 

•33 

•06 

•18 

•05 

201 

•21 

•21 

•22 

•79 

•14 

•72 

•20 

•03 

•02 

•01 

. . 

4-72 

•49 

•11 

•12 

•71 

•12 

•38 

•11 

17-12 

1-77 

1-70 

1-77 

10-30 

1-78 

5-72 

1-61 

20-88 

2-16 

2-10 

2-19 

13-02 

2-25 

7-01 

1-97 

•62 

•06 

•05 

•05 

•40 

•07 

•21 

•06 

3-70 

•38 

•57 

•59 

•55 

•10 

•72 

•20 

•07 

•01 

•06 

•01 

•03 

•01 

57-93 

5-98 

CO 

•76 

4-43 

•76 

2-82 

•79 

7-93 

•82 

7-61 

1-31 

.31-19 

8-76 

,  , 

*  , 

15  18 

4-26 

11-65 

1-20 

1-17 

1-22 

7-00 

1-21 

3-89 

1-09 

322-67 

33-34 

32-19 

33-52 

194-09 

33-47 

107-67 

30-23 

4-22 

•44 

•54 

•56 

1-72 

•30 

2-33 

•65 

616-87 

63-74 

137-01 

142-68 

94-75 

16-33 

245-33 

68-88 

2-17 

•22 

•43 

•45 

1-71 

•30 

3-23 

-91 

109-75 

11-34 

10-91 

11-36 

66-16 

11-41 

36-56 

10-27 

11-02 

1-13 

•98 

1-02 

8-82 

1-52 

6-13 

1-72 

8-89 

•92 

•88 

•91 

5-55 

•96 

59-22 

16-63 

1-55 

•16 

•13 

•14 

•90 

•16 

•49 

•14 

218-66 

22-59 

51-63 

53-76 

63-85 

11-01 

114-62 

32-18 

159-41 

16-47 

18-05 

18-79 

102-36 

17-65 

78-50 

2204 

1-46 

•15 

2-37 

2-47 

•83 

•14 

•50 

•14 

97-77 

10-10 

21-26 

22-14 

86-04 

14-84 

72-85 

20-45 

9-02 

•93 

•89 

•93 

5-42 

•93 

2-99 

•83 

5-88 

*•60 

*88 

'  '  -91 

*3-30 

"•57 

*4-09 

1-15 

20-57 

2-12 

1-50 

1-56 

2-00 

•34 

2-50 

•70 

29-70 

3-06 

3-83 

3-99 

18-08 

312 

9-60 

2-69 

182-97 

18-90 

17  97 

18-71 

108-53 

18-71 

60-85 

17-08 

183-27 

18-93 

26-46 

27-55 

63-11 

10-88 

58-78 

16-50 

164-67 

17-01 

25-85 

26-.M2 

97-37 

16-78 

160-27 

44-99 

611-63 

63-19 

96-78 

100-78 

361-00 

62-25 

581-38 

163-23 

258-30 

26-68 

40-22 

41-88 

126-40 

21-79 

167-55 

47-04 

2990-39 

308-98 

389-61 

405-72 

1384-96 

238-80 

1092-22 

306-64 

11347-74 

1172-49 

1546-53 

1610-47 

4864-86 

838-84 

4756-22 

1335-32 

7 


82 


1 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

EXPENSES  FOR  THE 

S  T  LIE . 

GROCERY. 

DRAPERY. 

SALES= 

£1,027,528. 

£161,974. 

Rate  ^ 

Rate  ^ 

Amount. 

£100. 

Amount. 

£100. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

WaRes  . 

5915-62 

138-17 

2308-21 

342-01 

Auditors’  Fees  . 

43-25 

1-01 

6  83 

1-01 

,,  Deputation  Fees . 

1-66 

-04 

•27 

•04 

„  Fares  . 

11-15 

•26 

1-76 

•26 

„  Deputation  Fares . 

2-51 

•06 

•38 

•06 

Fees — General  and  Branch  Committees  . . 

161-89 

•  3-78 

40-13 

5-95 

,,  Sub-Committees  . 

53-13 

1-24 

35-70 

5-29 

„  Finance  Committee  . 

12-55 

•30 

1-99 

•29 

„  Stocktakers  . . . 

4-50 

•11 

4-12 

•61 

„  Scrutineers . 

-63 

•02 

•10 

•01 

„  Secretaries . 

12-66 

•30 

8-22 

1-22 

„  Deputations  . 

20-72 

•49 

8-10 

1-20 

Mileages — General  and  Branch  Committees 

25-39 

•60 

5-44 

•81 

,,  Sub-Committees  . 

5-26 

•12 

5-86 

•87 

„  Finance  Committee . 

2-46 

•06 

•37 

•06 

„  Stocktakers  . 

-39 

•01 

•74 

•11 

„  Scrutineers  . 

-15 

•  • 

•02 

„  Deputations  . 

-70 

•02 

•39 

•06 

Fares  and  Contracts  —  General  and 

Branch  Committees . 

99-50 

2-32 

19-83 

2-95 

,,  Sub-Committees . 

15-60 

•37 

8-68 

1-29 

,,  Finance  Committee . 

2-78 

•07 

•43 

•09 

,,  Stocktakers . 

1-67 

•04 

2-36 

•35 

,,  Scrutineers  . 

-43 

•01 

•05 

•01 

,,  Deputations  . 

18-58 

•44 

7-74 

1-15 

Price  Lists  :  Printing . 

112-92 

2-64 

,,  Postage  . 

27-77 

•65 

•  • 

Balance  Sheets  :  Printing . 

33-50 

•79 

5-28 

•78 

Printing  and  Stationery . 

386-65 

9-03 

126-25 

18-71 

Periodicals  . 

9-61 

•23. 

•29 

•04 

Travelling  . 

413-06 

9-65 

312-62 

46-32 

Telegrams  . 

68-97 

1-61 

4-00 

•59 

Stamps . 

262-48 

6-13 

80-51 

11-93 

Petty  Cash  . 

23-98 

•56 

2-.54 

•37 

Advertisements . 

45-41 

1-06 

7-36 

1-09 

Exhibition  Expenses  . 

10-33 

•24 

1-02 

•15 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes . 

241-07 

5-63 

184-55 

27-35 

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water  . 

301-52 

7-04 

81-58 

12-08 

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow  . 

16-54 

•38 

2-64 

•39 

Repairs  and  Renewals . 

254-44 

5-94 

69-16 

10-24 

Expenses — Quarterly  Meeting . 

22-51 

'52 

3-52 

•52 

Legal  Expenses.. . . . 

Employes’  Picnic  . 

7-95 

•18 

7-90 

1-17 

Telephones  . 

13-01 

'30 

1-83 

•27 

Annuals  . 

130  23 

3'04 

21-28 

3-15 

Dining-rooms . 

224-34 

5-24 

68-96 

10-22 

Insurance — Fire  and  Guarantee . 

188-61 

4-40 

128-89 

19-09 

Depreciation:  Land . 

89-83 

2-09 

64-55 

9-56 

,,  Buildings . 

647-71 

15-12 

481-08 

71-23 

,,  Fixtures . 

247-68 

5-78 

184-54 

27-34 

Interest . 

3931-25 

91-81 

1664-27 

246-59 

14124-55 

329-90 

5972-34 

884-93 

83 


YEAR 

ENDING  DECEMBER  22nd,  1888. 

ITE'V^C^STXjE. 

Xj  O  ID  O 

- 

BOOT  AND  SHOE. 

GROCERY. 

DRAPERY  AND 
FURNISHING. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE. 

£101,272. 

£739,279. 

£77,888. 

£30,103. 

Rate^ 

Rate^ 

i 

Rate  ^ 

Rate-^ 

Amount. 

^100. 

Amount. 

£100. 

Amount. 

£100. 

Amount. 

£100. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

1546-57 

366-52 

4941-60 

160-41 

2773-30 

854-55 

552-51 

440-50 

4-28 

1-02 

31-08 

1-01 

3-27 

1-01 

1-25 

‘1-00 

•16 

•04 

1-23 

•03 

•12 

•04 

•05 

.04 

1-07 

•25 

8-05 

•26 

•85 

•26 

•32 

•26 

•25 

•06 

1-79 

•06 

•18 

•06 

•08 

•07 

21-34 

5-03 

145-14 

4-70 

26-78 

8-26 

840 

6-70 

10-05 

2-39 

80-04 

2-60 

40-24 

12-39 

8-22 

6-55 

1-25 

•29 

9-00 

•29 

•95 

•29 

•37 

•30 

4-50 

1-07 

8-42 

•27 

5-90 

1-82 

2-10 

1-67 

’05 

•01 

•45 

•01 

•05 

•01 

•02 

•02 

1-11 

•26 

18-00 

•58 

9-00 

2-77 

1-00 

•79 

1-94 

•46 

61-95 

2-01 

12-70 

3-92 

1-55 

1-24 

3-06 

•73 

60-60 

1-97 

8-79 

2-72 

2-76 

2-20 

1-63 

•39 

57-92 

1-88 

24-93 

7-68 

2-25 

1-80 

•24 

•u5 

1-76 

•06 

•16 

•05 

•06 

•05 

•67 

•16 

2  22 

•07 

1-22 

•37 

•03 

•03 

•02 

•10 

•01 

. , 

-07 

•02 

7-17 

•24 

•99 

•31 

•49 

•39 

10-90 

2-58 

169-07 

5-49 

20-81 

6-42 

7-65 

6-10 

5-63 

1-34 

45-08 

1-47 

25-60 

7-89 

10-04 

8-00 

•28 

•07 

1-99 

•07 

•19 

•06 

•08 

•06 

1-22 

•29 

8-16 

•26 

4-12 

1-27 

2-95 

2-35 

•04 

•01 

•28 

•03 

•01 

•01 

1-52 

•36 

107-77 

3-50 

20-62 

6-35 

1-90 

1  52 

4-42 

1-05 

280-95 

9-13 

7-19 

2-22 

4-17 

3-32 

2-07 

•49 

69-98 

2-27 

5-22 

1-61 

3-29 

•78 

58-33 

1-89 

6-13 

1-89 

2-34 

1-87 

144-43 

34-23 

436-77 

14-18 

288-18 

83-79 

72-53 

57-83 

1-62 

•38 

20-56 

•67 

7-06 

2-17 

1-32 

1-05 

201-78 

47-82 

281-39 

9-14 

426-61 

131-46 

104-95 

83-67 

4-00 

•95 

17  81 

•58 

3-18 

•98 

1-46 

1-17 

79-57 

18-86 

369-01 

11-98 

175-83 

54-17 

22-71 

18-10 

1-91 

•45 

39  61 

1-29 

25-51 

7-86 

1-94 

1-55 

4-37 

1-04 

29-11 

•95 

5-14 

1-59 

1-53 

1-22 

•67 

•16 

8-30 

•27 

•47 

•14 

•22 

•17 

1  146-26 

34-66 

451-19 

14-65 

137-26 

42-29 

32-89 

26-22 

35-64 

8-44 

306-72 

9-96 

194-02 

59-79 

57-59 

45-91 

:  T70 

•40 

13-57 

•45 

8-39 

2-58 

4-23 

3-37 

.  36-83 

8-73 

449-96 

14-61 

218-60 

67  36 

69-60 

55-48 

.  1-98 

•47 

14-56 

.47 

2-57 

•79 

1-33 

1-06 

18-50 

•61 

1-00 

•31 

•55 

•43 

305 

•72 

11-39 

•37 

3-42 

1-05 

1-70 

1-35 

1-22 

•29 

39-39 

1-28 

14-98 

4-61 

5-63 

4-49 

1  12-86 

3-05 

92-88 

3-02 

10-91 

3-37 

4-57 

3-64 

43-20 

10-24 

163-76 

5-31 

59-07 

18-20 

22-80 

18-18 

73-73 

17-47 

280-05 

9-09 

204-88 

63-13 

46-39 

36-99 

50“27 

11-91 

86-82 

2-82 

42-53 

1311 

10*18 

8-12 

375-02 

88-87 

1018-89 

33-08 

546-27 

168-33 

130-28 

103-86 

143-95 

34-12 

540-89 

17-56 

269-55 

83  06 

64-55 

51-46 

985-89 

233-64 

3159-08 

102-54 

1257-50 

387-47 

323-15 

257-64 

3977-58 

942-62 

14028-34 

455-41 

6902-28 

2126-83 

1592-71 

1269-80 
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THE  CO-OPEEATIVE  UNION  LIMITED. 

OFFICES:  14,  CITY  BUILDINGS,  CORPORATION  STREET, 

MANCHESTER. 


The  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  LIMITED  is  an  organisation  which  has  been 
formed  for — 

The  promotion  of  the  practice  of  truthfulness,justice,  and  economy  in  production 
and  exchange. 

(1)  By  the  abolition  of  all  false  dealing,  either — 

a.  Direct,  by  representing  any  article  produced  or  sold  to  be  other  than  what 
it  is  known  to  the  producer  or  vendor  to  be ;  or, 

6.  Indirect,  by  concealing  from  the  pm’chaser  any  fact  known  to  the  vendor 
material  to  be  known  by  the  pm’chaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  article  pm’chased. 

(2)  By  conciliating  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the 
pm’chaser,  through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly  known 
as  Profit. 

(3)  By  preventing  the  waste  of  labom’  now  caused  by  unregulated  competition. 
Whoever  seriously  considers  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  caused  to  mankind  at 
present  by  the  non-observance  of  these  principles  in  the  transactions  forming  the 
staple  of  their  daily  lives,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  good  that  would  arise 
from  their  general  adoption,  must  give  a  hearty  support  to  a  Union  formed  to 
promote  their  practice. 

The  Executive  of  the  Union  is  The  Central  Board,  which  is — 
a.  A  Board  of  Legal  and  General  Ad\’ice  in  all  matters 
business  and  interest  of  societies  as  co-operative  associations. 

&.  A  Statistical  Bureau,  collecting  and  collating  for  the  free  use  of  the 
societies  every  kind  of  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

c.  A  Propagandist  Agency,  organising  and  directing  efibrts  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  to  the  world  at  large. 


relating 


to  the 


The  Union  consists  of  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  Joint-stock  Companies, 
or  other  Bodies  Corporate. 

No  society  is  admitted  into  the  Union  unless  its  management  is  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  character,  nor  unless  it  agree — 

(1)  To  accept  the  statement  of  principles  given  above  as  the  rules  by  which  it 
shall  be  guided  in  all  its  o-wn  business  transactions. 

(2)  To  contribute  the  annual  payment  following : — 

a.  If  the  number  of  members  of  any  such  society,  or  of  the  employes  of  any 
such  industrial  partnership,  is  less  than  500,  then  the  sum  of  2d.  for  each 
member : 

b.  If  the  number  of  such  members  (or  employes)  exceeds  500,  then,  at  least, 
the  sum  of  l,000d. 


In  estimating  the  number  of  members  of  a  society  comprising  other  societies,  each 
such  society  is  considered  to  be  one  member. 

The  financial  year  commences  on  the  1st  April  in  each  year,  and  the  subscription 
is  considered  due,  Id.  in  the  first  and  Id.  in  the  third  quarter,  but  may  be  wholly 
paid  in  the  first  quarter. 


Secretaries  forwarding  Cheques  on  account  of  the  Union  are  requested  to  make 
them  payable  to  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited;  Money  Orders  to  J.  C.  Gray, 
Cashier. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SOCIETIES 

UNDER  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES  ACT,  1876, 

The  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880,  and  the  Provident  Noaiinations 

AND  Small  Intestacies  Act,  1883. 


I.  — The  Formation  of  Societies — 

1.  Application  must  be  made  to  tbe  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  according  to  the  case,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  office,  signed 
by  seven  persons  and  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  the  rules,  signed 
by  the  same  persons. 

2.  These  rules  must  provide  for  twenty  matters  stated  on  the  form  of  application. 

3.  No  fees  charged  on  the  registration  of  a  society. 

N.B. — Model  rules  on  these  twenty  mattei-s  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s 
office;  and  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited,  14,  City  Buildings,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester,  publishes,  at  the  cost  of  l^d.  a  copy,  general  rules,  approved  of  by  the 
Chief  Registrar,  providing  also  for  many  other  matters  on  which  rules  are  useful ; 
and  capable  of  being  adopted,  either  with  or  without  alterations,  by  a  few  special 
rules,  with  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  printiog. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  will  prepare  such  special  rules,  without 
charge,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the  rules  desired. 

II.  Rights  of  a  Registered  Society — 

1.  It  becomes  a  body  corporate,  which  can  by  its  corporate  name  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  hold  and  deal  with  property  of  any  kind,  including  shares  in  other  societies 
or  companies,  and  land  to  any  amount. 

2.  Its  rules  are  binding  upon  its  members,  though  they  may  have  signed  no 
assent  to  them ;  but  may  be  altered  by  amendments  duly  made  as  the  rules  provide, 
and  registered,  for  which  a  fee  of  10s.  is  charged.  The  application  for  registration 
must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Registrar’s  office. 

3.  It  can  sue  its  own  members,  and  can  make  contracts,  either  under  its  seal  or 
,  by  a  writing  signed  by  any  person  authorised  to  sign,  or  by  word  of  mouth  of  any 

person  authorised  to  speak  for  it,  which  wlU  be  binding  wherever  a  contract  similarly 
made  by  an  individual  would  bind  him. 

4.  It  may  make  all  or  any  of  its  shares  either  transferable  or  withdrawable, 
and  may  carry  on  any  trade,  including  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and  banking 
under  certain  conditions,  and  may  apply  the  profits  of  the  business  to  any  lawful 
pui-pose ;  and,  if  authorised  by  its  rules,  may  receive  money  on  loan,  either  from  its 
members  or  others,  to  any  amount  so  authorised. 

5.  If  it  has  any  withdrawable  share  capital  it  may  not  carry  on  banking,  but 
may  take  deposits,  within  any  limits  fixed  by  its  rules,  in  sums  not  exceeding  5s.  in 
any  one  payment,  or  £20  for  any  one  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than  two  clear 
days’  notice. 

6.  It  may  make  loans  to  its  members  on  real  or  personal  security;  and  may 
invest  on  the  security  of  other  societies  or  companies,  or  in  any  except  those  where 
liability  is  unlimited. 

7.  If  the  number  of  its  shares  is  not  limited  either  by  its  rides  or  its  practice,  it 
is  not  chargeable  with  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  its  business. 

8.  It  can,  in  the  way  provided  by  the  Act,  amalgamate  with  or  take  over  the 
business  of  any  other  society,  or  convert  itself  into  a  company. 
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9.  It  can  determine  the  way  in  which  disputes  between  the  society  and  its  officers 
or  members  shall  be  settled. 

10.  It  can  dissolve  itself,  either  by  an  instrument  of  dissolution  signed  by  three- 
fourths  of  its  members,  or  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  at  a  special 
general  meeting,  of  which  there  are  two  forms — (A)  purely  voluntary,  when  the 
resolution  requires  confirmation  at  a  second  meeting;  (B)  on  account  of  debts,  when 
one  meeting  is  sufficient.  In  such  a  winding  up  hostile  proceedings  to  seize  the 
property  can  be  stayed. 

III.  — Rights  of  the  Members  (see  also  IF.,  4,  5,  6)  — 

1.  They  cannot  be  sued  individually  for  the  debts  of  the  society,  nor  compelled 
to  pay  more  towards  them  than  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  on  any  shares  which  they 
have  either  expressly  agreed  to  take  or  treated  as  their  property,  or  which  the  rules 
authorise  to  be  so  treated. 

2.  If  they  transfer  or  withdraw  their  shares,  they  cannot  be  made  liable  for  any 
debts  contracted  subsequently,  nor  for  those  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
or  withdrawal,  unless  the  other  assets  are  insufficient  to  pay  them. 

3.  Persons  not  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  become  members,  and  legally  do 
any  acts  which  they  could  do  if  of  full  age,  except  holding  any  office. 

4.  An  individual  or  company  may  hold  any  number  of  shares  allowed  by  the 
rules,  not  exceeding  the  nominal  value  of  £200,  and  any  amount  so  allowed  as  a 
loan.  A  society  may  hold  any  number  of  shares. 

5.  A  member  who  holds  at  his  death  not  more  than  £100  in  the  society  as  shares 
loans,  or  deposits,  may,  by  a  writing  recorded  by  it,  nominate,  or  vary  or  revoke  the 
nomination  of  any  persons  to  take  this  investment  at  his  death;  and  if  he  dies 
intestate,  without  having  made  any  subsisting  nomination,  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  society  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  fund;  subject  in 
either  case  to  a  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  whenever 
the  sum  so  dealt  with  exceeds  £80. 

6.  The  members  may  obtain  an  inquky  into  the  position  of  the  society  by 
application  to  the  Registrar. 

IV.  — Duties  of  a  Registered  Society — 

1.  It  must  have  a  registered  office,  and  keep  its  name  painted  or  engraved 
outside,  and  give  due  notice  of  any  change  to  the  Registrar. 

2.  It  must  have  a  seal  on  which  its  name  is  engraved. 

3.  It  must  have  its  accounts  audited  at  least  once  a  year,  and  keej)  a  copy  of 
its  last  balance  sheet  and  the  auditors’  report  constantly  hung  up  in  its  registered 
office. 

4.  It  must  make  to  the  Registrar,  before  the  1st  of  June  in  every  year,  a 
return  of  its  business  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  previous,  and  supply 
a  copy  of  its  last  returns  gratis  to  every  member  and  person  interested  in  its  funds 
on  application. 

5.  It  must  allow  any  member  or  person  interested  in  its  funds  to  inspect  its 
books,  other  than  the  loan  or  deposit  account  of  any  other  member. 

6.  It  must  supply  a  copy  of  its  rules  to  every  person  on  demand,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

7.  If  it  carries  on  banking,  it  must  make  out  in  February  and  August  in  every 
year,  and  keep  hung  up  in  its  registered  office,  a  return,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Act ;  and  it  has  also  to  make  a  return  every  February  to  the  Stamp-office  under  the 
Banking  Act. 

The  non-observance  by  a  society  of  these  duties  exposes  it  and  its  officers  to 
penalties  varying  from  £1  to  £50,  which  are  in  some  cases  cumulative  for  every  week 
during  v/hich  the  neglect  lasts. 
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THE 

^o=opcratit)c 

AND 


(Journal  of  Jlssociated  Industry/". 


THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


rriHE  News  is  the  property  of  a  Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies 
located  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  exponent  of 
opinion,  thoroughly  impartial  and  comprehensive,  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  Association,  particularly  in  its  application  to  the 
Distribution  and  Production  of  Wealth.  It  is  a  free  platform  for 
the  discussion  of  topics  bearing  upon  the  social  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  every  view 
of  Co-operation  which  commends  itself  as  thoughtful  and  sincere. 

It  aims  at  becoming  the  paper  for  the  working  man,  by  embracing 
every  subject  interesting  to  him  in  his  daily  life. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
co-operative  intelligence  cannot  be  over-rated.  Each  society  is  invited 
to  become  a  shareholder,  and  every  individual  co-operator  is  solicited 
to  subscribe. 

The  Weu's  may  be  had  by  application  to  any  Bookseller,  through 
the  Local  Stores,  or  from  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  88  and  90, 
Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  119,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow,  and  35, 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


N.B. — CLOTH  CASES  for  the  News  will  be  Supplied  Gratis  to 
Societies  who  send  copies  to  public  and  semi-public  reading-rooms. 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 

Sold  at  many  of  the  Stores  at  One  Halfpenny. 
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THE 

CO-OPEKATIVE  INSUKANCE  COMPANY 

Limited. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

CITY  BUILDINGS,  CORPORATION  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENCIES : 

SCOTTISH  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

119,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow; 

AND  EACH  BRANCH  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


Jlimtors : 

Chairman — Mr.  WILLIAM  BARNETT,  Macclesfield. 


Mr.  WM.  BAMFORTH,  Manchester. 

Mr.  TITUS  HALL,  Bradford. 

Mr.  W.  a.  HILTON,  Bolton. 

Mr.  T.  WOOD, 


Mr.  ROBERT  HOLT,  Rochdale. 
Mr.  a.  miller,  Tillicoultry,  N.B. 
Mr.  E.  V.  NEALE,  Bisham  Abbey. 
Manchester. 


^ubitors : 

Mr.  a.  hackney,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  LORD,  Rochdale. 

P^attagtr : 

Mr.  JAMES  ODGERS,  Manchester. 

^anlijcrs : 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


Almost  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
the  representatives  of  co-operative  societies,  at  their  periodical  conferences,  began 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  having  an  insurance  institution  of  their  own. 

Insurance  was  not,  at  that  time,  included  among  the  objects  for  which  societies 
might  he  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act. 

On  August  29th,  1867,  however,  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Company  Limited 
was  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act,  with  its  Registered  Office  at  the 
Equitable  Pioneers’  Society’s  Stores,  in  Toad  Lane,  Rochdale ;  with  the  following 
objects,  viz : — 
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1.  To  Insure  against  Damage  by  Fire  any  Property,  whether  belonging  to 

any  member  of  the  Company  or  not. 

2.  To  guarantee  the  honesty  of  persons  employed  by  Co-operative  Societies. 

3.  To  Insure  the  Lives  of  Members  of  Co-operative  Societies. 

4.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attain¬ 

ment  of  the  above  objects. 

The  first  Fire  Policy  was  issued  on  February  21st,  1868,  and  the  first  Fidelity 
Guarantee  Policy  was  issued  on  June  25th,  1869.  Towards  the  end  of  1871  the 
Company’s  Office  was  removed  to  Manchester,  and  in  1872  it  began  to  appoint  agents. 

At  the  eighteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  February  27th,  1886,  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  into  effect  the  third  object  for  which  the  Company  was  registered,  viz., 
“  To  Insure  the  Lives  of  Members  of  Co-operative  Societies.” 

Tables  of  Premiums  were  promptly  prepared, — the  prospectus  of  the  Life 
Department  was  distributed  at  the  Plymouth  Congress  in  Whit-week,  and  the  first 
Life  Policy  was  issued  on  August  14th,  1886. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Progress  of  the  Company  to  the  end  of  1888 : — 


1 

YEAR. 

No.  of  Society 
Shareholders. 

! 

Shake  Capital. 

Shares — £1  each. 

Fire  Insurances. 

Fidelity 

Guarantee. 

Life 

Insurance. 

Funds 

in 

excess 

of 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Premiums 

after 

Deducting 

Re¬ 

insurances. 

Losses. 

Pre¬ 

miums. 

Losses. 

Pre¬ 

miums. 

Claims. 

Sub¬ 

scribed. 

Paid  up. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1868 

Se 

ven  mont 

hs  only — 

included  w 

ith  ne 

xt  ye 

ar. 

1869 

41 

1,715 

503 

208 

6 

67 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

188 

1870 

41 

1,715 

524 

157 

1 

123 

• 

378 

1871 

42 

4,216 

1,008 

173 

m. 

162 

• 

597 

1872 

46 

6,468 

1,514 

256 

62 

253 

•  • 

961 

1873 

51 

9,494 

2,204 

369 

28 

392 

3 

1,488 

1874 

64 

10,706 

2,868 

571 

29 

449 

200 

1,793 

1875 

71 

11,314 

3,855 

1,075 

1,861 

559 

Nil. 

1,508 

1876 

89 

11,877 

4,171 

1,725 

39 

457 

3,191 

1877 

96 

12,365 

4,590 

3,923 

1,613 

525 

270 

4,887 

1878 

109 

13,208 

5,404 

6,343 

6,933 

399 

Nil, 

3,139 

1879 

128 

15,996 

6,475 

5,220 

3,888 

568 

23 

3,662 

1880 

144 

17,698 

10,289 

3,393 

3,403 

543 

50 

3,093 

1881 

169 

19,377 

10,518 

3,061 

2,738 

541 

402 

2,841 

1882 

180 

20,170 

10,587 

2,829 

1,741 

536 

692 

2,730 

1883 

194 

22,985 

11,110 

3,111 

2,275 

551 

277 

2,998 

1884 

204 

23,760 

11,243 

3,451 

461 

620 

286 

5,065 

1885 

236 

26,475 

11,728 

4,425 

2,463 

777 

1132 

5,356 

1886 

260 

29,020 

12,227 

4,711 

1,117 

699 

300 

118 

7,353 

1887 

268 

30,540 

12,467 

5,590 

1,387 

802 

794 

613 

10,024 

1888 

278 

31,855 

12,325 

6,138 

1,245 

786 

225 

963 

14,076 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Although  the  Company  was  established  three  years  before  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,  was  passed,  the  following  requirements  by  that  Act  apply  to 
the  Company,  and  increase  the 
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SECUKITY  OF  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

“A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  aU  receipts  in  respect  of  the  life  assurance  1 
contracts  of  the  Company,  and  the  said  receipts  shall  be  carried  to  and  form  a  j 
separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  of  the  Company,  and  such  fund 
shall  be  as  absolutely  the  security  of  the  life  policy-holders  as  though  it  belonged  to 
a  company  carrying  on  no  other  business  than  life  assurance,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  contracts  of  the  Company  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  liable  had  the 
business  of  the  Company  been  only  that  of  Life  Assurance.” 

The  Company's  insurances  on  lives  take  effect  for  the  full  amount  from  the 
moment  when  the  first  premium  has  been  paid;  and  all  reasonable  facilities  are 
given  to  the  insured  to  prevent  the  lapsing  of  policies  through  temporary  inability 
to  pay  the  premiums. 

SPECIMEN  RATES. 

Premiums  for  the  Insurance  of  £100  at  death. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

One 

Premium. 

Yearly. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  S. 

d. 

20 

37 

8 

6 

1 

15  8 

0 

18 

10 

0  10 

0 

20 

25 

40 

10 

2 

2 

0  4 

1 

1 

3 

0  11 

3 

25 

30 

43 

17 

1 

2 

5  10 

1 

4 

0 

0  12 

8 

30 

35 

47 

11 

9 

2 

12  11 

1 

7 

8 

0  14 

6 

35 

40 

51 

13 

3 

3 

1  8 

1 

12 

1 

0  16 

8 

40 

45 

56 

1 

4 

3 

12  10 

1 

17 

9 

0  19 

7 

45 

50 

60 

17 

5 

4 

7  6 

2 

5 

4 

1  3 

4 

50 

Note. — Persons  who  prefer  to  be  free  from  liability  to  pay  renewal  premiums  after 
attaining  the  age  of  55,  60,  or  65,  can  be  insured  under  the  corresponding  Tables. 


Premiums  for  the  Insurance  of  £100  at  age  60  or  at  death,  if  that 

EVENT  SHOULD  OCCUR  EARLIER. 


Age  next 
Bu’thday. 

Pr 

One 

emium. 

Yearly. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Age  next 
B&thday.. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

20 

43 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

11 

0 

12 

11 

20 

25 

47 

5 

0 

2 

12 

10 

1 

7 

10 

0 

14 

10 

25 

30 

51 

19 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

12 

11 

0 

17 

5 

30 

35 

57 

7 

1 

3 

17 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

35 

40 

63 

11 

7 

4 

17 

11 

2 

10 

9 

1 

6 

6 

40 

45 

70 

14 

4 

6 

11 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

15 

3 

45 

50 

79 

11 

4 

9 

14 

11 

5 

1 

4 

2 

12 

3 

50 

The  rates  of  premium  for  insurances  effected  at  intermediate  ages,  and  for 
insurances  payable  on  the  attainment  of  age  50,  55,  or  65,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
first  of  two  lives  insured  jointly,  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

Policies  insuring  £25,  £50,  and  £75  are  issued  for  proportionate  parts  of  the 
Premium  for  £100,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  no  Life  Policy  is  issued  for  a  less 
premium  than  Five  Shillings. 

ONE-PREMIUM  POLICIES. 

A  fully  paid  up  Policy,  insuring  an  amount  payable  at  death  or  at  age  50,  55,  60, 
or  65,  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  One  Premium  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposal. 

This  method  of  Insurance  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  members  of  co-operative 
societies  who  have  already  saved  some  money. 

MARRIED  WOMEN’S  PROPERTY  ACT. 

Assurances  in  various  forms  may  be  effected  under  this  Act. 
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ADMISSION  OF  AGE. 

This  Company’s  Policies  are  free  from  all  conditions  relating  to  age,  it  being  an 
invariable  rule  not  to  issue  any  Life  Policy  until  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  age  of 
the  proposed  life  has  been  supplied.  The  representatives  of  deceased  policy-holders 
are  thus  relieved  from  the  trouble  and  pecuniary  loss  which  often  occurs  when  this 
is  not  adopted. 

IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Claims  are  payable  immediately  after  proof  of  death  and  title  have  been  lodged  at 
the  Office  and  passed  by  the  Directors. 

The  Pkofits  of  the  Life  Department  are  divisible  exclusively  with  the  Life 

Policy-holders. 

To  make  Insurance  as  cheap  as  possible,  the  costly  work  of  house-to-house  collection 
of  Premiums  as  practised  by  Industrial  Life  Offices  must  be  dispensed  with.  If  the 
members  of  stores  will  invest  their  savings  therein,  and  pay  the  Premiums  quarterly, 
half-yearly,  or  yearly,  instead  of  weekly  or  monthly,  the  expenses  will  only  be  about 
half,  or  less  than  half  as  much  as  are  charged  in  the  premiums  of  Industrial  Life  Offices. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire,  in  Great  Britain,  are  effected  on 
Dwelling-houses,  Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Co-operative  Stores, 
Shops,  Warehouses,  Farming  Property,  Workshops,  Mills;  and  on  Goods  in  Transit 
on  Roads  and  Railways ;  Merchandise  in  Docks,  at  Wharves,  &c. ;  Vessels  in 
Harbours  and  in  Docks:  Vessels  in  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals,  and  their  Freight. 

Most  of  the  Co-operative  Stores  in  England  and  many  in  Scotland  and  Wales  are 
Insured  by  the  Company.  All  Societies  are  invited  to  Transfer  Insurances  from 
other  companies  to  the  “Co-operative.”  The  Members  of  Societies  are  also  invited 
to  propose  their  Property  for  Insurance. 

Most  persons  in  business  Insure  their  Stock-in-Trade,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Property  in  Private  Dwellings  is  Uninsured. 

Probably  many  Householders  are  not  aware  that  the  cost  of  insurance  does  not 
ordinarily  amount  to  more  than  One  Thousandth  Part  of  the  value  of  the  Property 
Insured.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  One  Thousand  Years  in  paying  to  the 
Company  what  the  Company  engages  to  pay  them  at  once,  if  their  Property  be 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  Fire. 

The  subjoined  Table  is  given  as  illustrating  the  small  payments  that  are  now 
required  for  Insurance  on  the  Buildings  of  Brick-built  Private  Houses,  and  on 
Furniture  Therein,  including  China,  Glass,  Pottery,  Pictures,  Jewellery,  Books, 
Linen,  Clothing,  &c.,  &c. : — 


Assured. 

On  Houses. 

On  Furniture. 

Sum  Assured. 

On  Houses. 

On  Furniture 

£ 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

100  .. 

2 

0 

..  2 

0 

400 

«  • 

6 

0 

..8  0 

150  .. 

2 

3 

..  3 

0 

500 

•  • 

7 

6 

..  10  0 

200  .. 

3 

0 

..  4 

0 

1,000 

• 

15 

0 

£1 

300  .. 

4 

6 

. .  6 

0 

Losses  caused  hy  Explosions  of  Coal-Gas  within  Private  Dwellings  Insured  by  the 
Company,  and  by  Lightning,  ivill  be  made  good. 


FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  insuring  Co-operative  Societies  against  Loss  by  Acts  of  Embezzlement  or 
Theft  committed  by  persons  employed  by  them  in  situations  of  trust,  are  issued  at 
rates  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  risk. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  AGENCY. 

Every  Co-operative  Society  which  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Company  is  invited 
to  join  it  as  Shareholder,  Policy-holder,  and  Agent.  For  the  more  effectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  especially  in  the  Life  Department,  a  suitable  individual  agent 
is  also  wanted  in  connection  with  each  society  whose  members  are  easily  reached, 
and  more  than  one  where  the  members  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area. 


13 aire  13 ill  (Dills,  LITTLEBOROllGH,  neoF  (DonchesfeF. 
She  ©ELEBr^ATBD  Ggonomig  Flannels. 
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THE  LANCASHIKE  AND  YOEKSHIRE  PEODUCTIVE 

SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


Statement  showing  Condition  and  Progress  of  the  Society  since  its  Commencement. 


DATE. 

Share  Eedemp- 
tion  Fund. 

Share 

Capital. 

LOAN  CAPITAL. 

1 

Profits. 

Losses. 

SALES. 

Co-operative 

Societies. 

Friendly 

Societies. 

Individuals. 

Total. 

Co-operative. 

Merchants. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Half-year  ending  July  11, 1874 

6195 

,  , 

•  • 

,  , 

,  , 

,  , 

,  , 

,  , 

,,  Jan. 

9,  1875 

6195 

,  , 

50 

341 

391 

,  , 

,  , 

,  , 

ji 

„  July  9,  1875 

6495 

2330 

868 

1234 

4432 

456 

,  , 

1581 

16 

1597 

„  J  an. 

8,  1876 

6495 

2388 

920 

1273 

4581 

1896 

5919 

167 

6087 

n 

„  July  8,  1876 

6495 

2423 

960 

1372 

4756 

,  . 

43 

5585 

659 

6244 

n 

„  Jan. 

6,  1877 

6600 

2972 

1091 

1461 

5525 

157 

•  •  ■ 

4338 

2827 

7165 

)) 

„  -Uily  7,1877 

6600 

2944 

1297 

1825 

6067 

496 

2677 

3136 

5814 

99 

„  Jan. 

5,  1878 

6600 

2946 

1382 

1723 

6051 

544  ! 

3094 

4457 

7551 

„  June29, 1878 

*2640 

2818 

1295 

1368 

5482 

+1451  : 

2690 

358:8 

6273 

Months  ending  Nov.  16, 1878 

2640 

2856 

1268 

1269 

5395 

966  1 

1329 

3958 

5287 

In  Liquidation. 

j 

liMonths  ending  Jan. 

4,  1879 

2640 

2876 

1277 

1278 

5432 

20 

473 

939 

1413 

3 

„  April 

5,  1879 

2640 

2912 

1293 

1294 

5499 

25 

1531 

1271 

2803 

3 

)•  July 

5, 1879 

2640 

2948 

1309 

1310 

5568 

38 

1546 

709 

2256 

3 

99 

,,  Oct. 

4,  1879 

2640 

2985 

1325 

1326 

5637 

55 

1639 

172 

1812 

3 

99 

„  Jan. 

3,  1880 

2640 

3022 

1341 

1345 

5708 

92 

•  •  i 

3988 

210 

4198 

3 

99 

,,  April 

3,  1880 

2640 

3060 

1357 

1382 

5799 

93 

3276 

115 

3391 

3 

99 

July 

3,  1880 

2640 

5406 

1373 

1511 

8290 

95 

3707 

204 

3911 

3 

„  Oct. 

2, 1880 

2640 

5449 

1411 

1529 

8389 

84 

■ 

3169 

138 

3307 

3 

„  Jan. 

1,  1881 

2640 

5486 

1429 

1575 

8490 

21 

_ _ ^1 

4266 

175 

4441 

3 

99 

,,  April 

2,  1881 

2640 

5528 

1448 

1611 

8587 

32 

•  •  ! 

3806 

143 

3949 

3 

99 

„  July 

2,  1881 

2640 

5569 

1465 

1631 

8665 

19 

2249 

124 

2373 

3 

99 

,,  Oct. 

1,  1881 

2640 

5609 

1484 

1652 

8745 

8 

3893 

332 

4225 

3 

„  Jan. 

7,  1832 

2640 

5651 

1502 

1723 

8876 

12 

3719 

592 

4311 

3 

99 

,,  April 

8,  1882 

2640 

5692 

1521 

1765 

8978 

12 

2417 

133 

2550 

3 

99 

»  July 

8,  1882 

2640 

6742 

1561 

1842 

10145 

9 

3225 

203 

3428 

3 

„  Oct. 

7,  1882 

2640 

6797 

1580 

1858 

10235 

10 

5038 

754 

5792 

3 

„  Jan. 

6,  1883 

2640 

6832 

1600 

1889 

10321 

12 

3506 

1121 

4627 

3 

99 

„  April 

7,  1883 

2640 

6876 

1620 

1913 

10409 

5 

3012 

570 

3582 

3 

99 

M  July 

7,  1883 

2640 

6921 

1639 

1861 

10421 

13 

2895 

1799 

4694 

3 

99 

„  Oct. 

6,  1883 

2640 

6966 

1662 

1850 

10478 

50 

.  , 

4275 

1506 

5781 

3 

99 

,,  Jan. 

5,  1884 

2640 

7011 

1680 

1876 

10567 

38 

4546 

786 

5332 

3 

99 

„  April 

5,  1884 

2640 

7057 

1712 

1897 

10666 

35 

4146 

190 

4336 

3 

99 

,1  July 

5,  1884 

2640 

7103 

1722 

1963 

10788 

32 

4352 

319 

4671 

3 

99 

„  Oct. 

4,  1884 

2640 

7150 

1745 

1986 

10881 

29 

1 

6253 

356 

66  9 

3 

99 

,,  Jan. 

3, 1885 

2640 

7198 

1766 

2011 

10975 

82 

i 

5800 

317 

6117 

3 

99 

,,  April 

4,  1885 

2640 

7246 

1789 

2041 

11076 

26 

•  •  i 

4919 

150 

5069 

3 

99 

M  July 

4, 1885 

2640 

7296 

1811 

2066 

11173 

57 

•  •  1 

6350 

287 

6637 

3 

99 

„  Oct. 

1885 

2640 

8346 

1834 

2090 

12270 

48 

6975 

741 

7716 

3 

91 

„  Jan. 

2,  1886 

48 

2640 

8409 

1877 

2115 

12401 

73 

4936 

379 

5315 

3 

99 

„  April 

3,  1886 

121 

2640 

8460 

1901 

2241 

12692 

34 

4680 

164 

4844 

3 

99 

9)  July 

3,  1886 

155 

2640 

8511 

1924 

2269 

12704 

20 

4168 

856 

5024 

3 

99 

„  Oct. 

2,  1886 

175 

2640 

8564 

1948 

2297 

12809 

51 

8365 

434 

8799 

3 

99 

„  Jan. 

1,  1887 

226 

2640 

8617 

1971 

2376 

12964 

74 

5935 

719 

6654 

3 

99 

„  April 

2,  1887 

300 

2640 

8672 

1995 

2330 

12997 

62 

..  1 

3800 

462 

4262 

3 

99 

M  July 

2,  1887 

361 

2640 

8726 

2020 

2359 

13105 

31 

1 

4319 

701 

5020 

3 

99 

,,  Oct. 

1,  1887 

392 

264  ) 

8780 

204) 

2388 

13214 

11 

5465 

1154 

6619 

3 

99 

„  Jan. 

7,  1888 

404 

2640 

8835 

2071 

2418 

13324 

2 

5526 

884 

6410 

3 

99 

„  April 

7,  1888 

404 

2640 

8892 

2097 

2488 

13477 

i98 

3336 

908 

4244 

3 

99 

»>  J  uly 

9,  1888 

207 

2640 

8949 

2123 

2579 

13651 

64  ! 

1741 

1163 

2904 

3 

99 

„  Oct. 

6,  1888 

143 

2640 

9008 

2149 

2767 

13924 

38  ! 

6873 

1565 

8138 

3 

99 

,,  Jan. 

5,  1889 

lot 

2640 

9068 

2176 

2911 

14155 

83 

5239 

1178 

6417 

3 

99 

„  April 

6,  1889 

20 

2640 

9128 

2203 

2946 

14277 

12 

4282 

799 

5081 

3 

99 

>,  July 

6,  1889 

8 

2640 

9190 

2230 

2948 

14368 

150 

3114 

1913 

5027 

*  Share  Capital  reduced  from  £l  to  8s.  per  share, 
t  Including  bad  debts  of  £553,  and  formation  expenses  of  £269. 
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REGISTERED  OFFICE,  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION,  AND  DRAPERY  WAREHOUSES,  119,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow— Sc-e  paycs  117  to  121. 
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GLASGOW  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  WAREHOUSE  AND  HALL,  Clarence  Street 

See  iKige  117, 
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PLAN  OF  INTERIOR  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  HALL,  Clarence  Street,  Glasgow. 
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GLASGOW  BOOT  AND  SHOE  AND  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSES,  Dundas  Street. 

See  pages  125  and  126. 
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LEITH  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  WAREHOUSE,  Links  PLACE.-See  page  118. 
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KILMARNOCK  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  WAREHOUSE,  Geange  Place.— Nee  page  119. 
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DUNDEE  GROCEEY  AND  PROVISION  WAREHOUSE,  Trades  Lane.— See  page  120. 
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ENNISKILLEN  DEPOT.— BUTTER,  EGGS,  AND  BACON.  — See  page  113. 
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PRODUCTIVE  WORKS,  SHIELDHALL,  Neae  Govan,  Glasgow.— -Sec  pages  107,  122  to  12i,  127  and  128. 
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^cotttslj  Co-opwatib^  Utljoksale  ^odctg 

LIMITED. 

Enrolled  20th  April,  1868,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  20th  August,  1867,  30  and  31  Viet.,  cap.  117,  sec.  4. 


BUSINESS  COMMENCED  8th  SEPTEMBER,  1868. 


Registered  Office,  Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse: 

119,  PAISLEY  ROAD,  GLASGOW. 

Drapery  Warehouse: 

DUNDAS  AND  St.  JAMES’  STREETS,  GLASGOW. 

Boot  and  Shoe  and  Furniture  Warehouse  : 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Factory,  Clothing  Factory,  Cabinet  Workshop,  Printing 

Workshop,  and  Preserve  Works  : 

SHIELDHALL,  near  GOYAN,  GLASGOW. 


BRANCHES: 

LINKS  PLACE,  LEITH. 

GRANGE  PLACE,  KILMARNOCK. 

TRADES  LANE,  DUNDEE. 

ENNISKILLEN,  IRELAND. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Department: 

HOOPER  SQUARE,  LEMAN  STREET,  WHITECHAPEL,  LONDON. 


BANKERS: 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 


GLASGOW: 
Ingram  Street. 
Manager  : 

CHARLES  GAIRDNER. 


Head  Offices: 
LONDON : 

62,  CornhiU,  E.C. 
Manager  : 

JOHN  A.  FRADGLEY. 


EDINBURGH: 
George  Street. 
Manager  : 

HENRY  HAY  NORIE. 
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GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 


President  : 

Mr.  william  MAXWELL,  36,  Woodburn  Terrace,  Morningside,  Edinburgh. 

Secretary  : 

Mr.  ANDREW  MILLER,  Moss  Road,  TiUicoultry. 

Directors : 

Mr.  ISAAC  MACDONALD . 7,  linoxland  Street,  Dumbarton. 

Mr.  DANIEL  THOMSON  . 66,  Campbell  Street,  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  DAVID  ROWAT  . Equitable  Co-op.  Society,  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  JOHN  COMBE . 3,  WeUgate  Place,  Hawick. 

Mr.  JOHN  ARTHUR  . 4,  Barclay  Street,  Paisley. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  OLIVER . Alexandria,  Vale  of  Leven. 

Mr.  GAVIN  MC.KINLAY  . Main  Street,  Barrhead. 

Mr.  ROBERT  MIDDLETON . 315,  High  Street,  Perth. 

Mr.  THOS.  little  . 3,  Hall  Street,  Galashiels. 

Mr.  JOHN  PEARSON . Ludgate  Place,  Alloa. 

SUB-COMMITTEESx 

•  Finance  : 

Mr.  william  MAXWELL.  |  Mr.  ANDREW  MILLER. 

Mr.  DANIEL  THOMSON. 

Building  : 

Mr.  william  MAXWELL.  |  Mr.  ISAAC  MACDONALD. 

Mr.  ANDREW  MILLER. 

Production  : 

Mr.  ISAAC  MACDONALD.  |  Mr.  HAMILTON  OLIVER. 

Mr.  JOHN  PEARSON. 

Drapery  : 

Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE.  |  Mr.  DAVID  ROWAT. 

Mr.  GAVIN  MC.KINLAY. 

Grocery  : 

Mr.  JOHN  ARTHUR.  [  Mr.  ROBERT  MIDDLETON. 

Mr.  JOHN  COMBE. 


AUDITORS. 

Mr.  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  Paisley.  |  Mr.  JOHN  MILLEN,  Rutherglen. 

Mr.  JAMES  INGLIS,  Paisley. 


OFFICEES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


MANAGER. 

Mk.  JAMES  MARSHALL,  Glasgow. 

CASHIER. 

Mr.  ALLAN  GRAY,  Glasgow. 

ACCOUNTANT. 

Mr.  ROBERT  MACINTOSH,  Glasgow. 

I 

BUYERS,  SALESMEN,  &c. 


Groceky  and  Provision  Departments. 

Mr.  E.  ROSS  . 

Mr.  J.  MACDONALD . 

Mr.  R.  REYBURN . 

Mr.  W.  F.  STEWART  . 

Mr.  peter  ROBERTSON . 

Mr.  JAMES  BLACK . 

Mr.  W.  laird  . 

Mr.  J.  BARROWMAN  . 

Mr.  WM.  WHYTE . 

Mr.  CHARLES  FIELDING  (Tea)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  MHNTYRE  (Potatoes)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  WHITE  (Potatoes) . . . 

Mr.  N.  ANDERSON  (Traveller)  . 

Mr.  WM.  DUNCAN  (Cattle  Buyer) . 


Mr.  DAVID  GARDINER  (Drapery  Department) . 

Mr.  j.  D.  STEWART  (Traveller,  Drapery  Department) . . 
Mr.  JAMES  WARDROP  (Traveller  „  „  ).. 

Mr.  ROBERT  MC.INNES  (Tailoring  Factory) . 

Mr.  ALEX.  L.  SCOTT  (Boot  and  Shoe  Factory)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  BRUCE  (Traveller,  Boot  Department)  . 

Mr.  william  MILLER  (Furniture  Department)  . 

Mr.  R.  a.  brown  (Furniture  Traveller) . 

Mr.  DAVID  CAMPBELL  (Printing)  . 


Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Leith. 

Leith. 

Kilmarnock. 

Kilmarnock. 

Dundee. 

Enniskillen. 

London. 

Glasgow. 

Leith. 

G  LASGOW. 

Glasgow. 


Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 
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BUSINESS  AERANGEMENTS. 


Registered  Ofjice:  119,  PAISLEY  ROAD,  GLASGOW. 

Branches :  Links  Place,  Leith  ;  Grange  Place,  Kilmarnock  ;  Trades 
Lane,  Dundee  ;  Enniskillen,  Ireland  ;  Hooper  Square,  Leman 
Street,  Whitechapel,  London. 


BUSINESS  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Societies  or  Companies  Registered  (to  lohich  our  trade  is  strictly  confined)  desirous 
of  opening  an  account  with  this  Society,  will  please  forward  a  copy  of  the  registered 
Rules  and  latest  issued  balance  sheet.  If  newly  started,  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  members ;  value  of  shares ;  amount  subscribed  for  and  paid  up ;  weekly 
turn-over  expected ;  also,  if  credit  is  allowed,  the  amount  per  member  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  paid  up.  The  information  forwarded  will  be  carefully  considered,  and 
if  found  satisfactory,  goods  will  be  supplied  on  the  usual  business  teims. 


CASH  PAYMENTS. 

Besides  the  usual  invoice  sent  with  each  consignment  of  goods,  a  weekly  statement 
of  accounts  (see  page  101),  is  sent  to  each  society,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
remitting  the  amount  due  for  the  month,  the  limit  of  credit  allowed  by  this  Society. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  is  charged  on  all  over-due  accounts,  and 
by  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  the  committee  of 
management  are  instructed  and  empowered  to  examine  the  books  of  defaulting 
societies  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  federated 
societies. 

BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

When  ordering  goods  state  price  or  brand  of  the  article  wanted,  also  mode  of 
transit,  and  name  of  station  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Orders  for  the  | 
different  departments  should  be  written  on  separate  slips.  Goods  not  approved  of  | 
must  be  returned  at  once  and  intact.  No  claim  for  breakage,  short  weight,  &c.,  can  i 
be  entertained  unless  made  within  six  days  after  goods  are  received.  Delay  in  ' 
delivery  should  be  at  once  advised.  ; 
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WEEKLY  STATEMENT 

OF  ACCOUNT. 

5th  Week. 

Ledger  Folio,  929. 

73rd  Quarter. 

119,  Paisley  Koad, 

GLASGOW, 

September  3rd,  1887. 

The  Grahamston  mid  Bainsford  Co-o2Jerative  Society  Limited, 

Dr.  Co  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited.  Cr. 

GOODS. 

CASH  AND 

CREDITS. 

Date. 

Amount  of 

Balance  last 

Date. 

Cash. 

Credit. 

Totals. 

each  Invoice 

Statement. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

698  7  2 

Aug.  30 . . 

0  4  3 

•  •  •  • 

Aug.  30 . . 

0  5  0 

„  30.. 

18  11  7 

•  •  •  • 

,,  31.. 

10  0 

,,  30.. 

29  0  8 

•  •  •  • 

,,  31.. 

0  12  9 

„  30.. 

32  4  0 

•  •  •  • 

,,  31 . . 

0  12  10 

,,  30 . . 

0  17  7 

•  •  •  • 

Sept.  1 . . 

0  5  6 

„  30.. 

4  10  0 

•  •  •  • 

,,  1 . . 

0  10 

„  30.. 

4  4  0 

•  •  •  • 

>>  1  •  • 

13  6 

„  30.. 

3  2  6 

•  •  •  • 

,,  1 . . 

2  7  0 

»>  31 . . 

0  6  6 

•  •  •  • 

,,  2. . 

0  12  9 

j>  31 . . 

0  8  3 

•  •  •  • 

,,  2. . 

0  12  9 

5>  31 . . 

0  10  10 

•  •  •  • 

,,  2 . . 

0  14  9 

)»  31.. 

0  8  3 

•  •  •  • 

,,  2 . . 

0  10  0 

,,  31 . . 

15  0 

•  •  •  • 

»»  3 . . 

0  15  6 

„  31.. 

0  10  11 

•  •  •  • 

>>  3. . 

10  11  1 

,,  31 . , 

59  16  9 

•  •  •  • 

,,  3 . . 

0  15  6 

>>  31., 

0  11  3 

•  •  •  • 

)>  3 . . 

•  •  •  • 

1  12  0 

M  31 . . 

7  3  5 

•  •  •  • 

22  ii  11 

Sept.  1 . . 

2  10  6 

•  •  •  • 

>)  2 . . 

600  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

600  0  0 

1  .  . 

4  17  6 

•  •  •  • 

>»  1  •  • 

0  15  2 

•  •  •  • 

>>  3 . . 

0  6  6 

•  •  •  • 

,,  3 . . 

0  9  2 

•  •  •  • 

j>  3 . . 

17  10  0 

•  •  •  • 

j>  3 . . 

0  18  0 

•  •  •  • 

,,  3 . . 

3  10  6 

•  •  •  • 

M  3 . . 

5  13  8 

•  •  •  • 

j>  3 . . 

12  11  1 

•  •  •  • 

>>  3 . . 

4  18  7 

•  •  •  • 

>»  3 . . 

5  3  6 

•  •  •  • 

,,  3 . , 

0  12  9 

•  •  •  • 

3 . . 

0  1  10 

•  •  •  • 

j>  3. . 

2  14  9 

•  •  •  • 

>>  3 . . 

18  6 

•  •  •  • 

j>  3. . 

27  12  8 

•  •  •  • 

255  10  5 

To  balance, 

•  •  •  • 

By  balance. 

331  5  8 

£ 

953  17  7 

£ 

953  17  7 

If  the  above  Statement  differs  from  your  Books,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  loill 

point  out 

the  difference  at  once. 
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TEEMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The  Rules  relating  to  the  admission  of  members  are : — 

No.  6. — The  society  (that  is,  the  Wholesale)  shall  consist  of  such  co-operative 
societies,  registered  or  deemed  to  be  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  1876,  or  Companies  Act,  1862-67,  as  have  been  admitted  by  the 
committee,  and  each  admission  must  be  entered  in  the  minute  book  of  the  society. 
Every  application  for  shares  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  resolution  of  a  general  meeting 
of  any  society  or  company  making  such.  The  application  must  be  made  on  the 
printed  form  supplied,  and  duly  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  president,  secretary, 
and  three  members  thereof,  and  stamped  with  such  society’s  seal.  Every  society  or 
company  making  an  application  for  shares  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  take  not  less  than  one  share  for  each  member,  and  shall  increase  the  number 
annually  as  its  members  increase,  in  accordance  with  its  last  return  to  the  Registrar ; 
but  no  member  other  than  a  society  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  1876,  shall  hold  an  interest  in  the  funds  exceeding  £200. 

No.  7. — The  capital  of  the  society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  fifteen  shillings  each. 
Every  member  on  admission  shall  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each 
share  taken  up,  and  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  shares  may  be  paid  up  by  dividends 
and  interest ;  but  any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  full  or  part  at  any  time. 

Application  Fokm. 

Whereas,  hy  a  resolution  of  the . Co-operative 

Society  Limited,  passed  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  the., .  .day 

of . .  it  was  resolved  to  take  up . shares  (being 

one  share  of  fifteen  shillings  for  each  member),  said  shares  being 
transferable,  in  the  ^cottislj  Co-ojicrati&c  Mljoirsah  ^otlctg  ^fimitrb, 
and  to  accept  the  same  on  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the 
Rules.  Executed  under  the  seal  of  the  society  on  the..  ..day  of 
.  Attested  by 


Three  Members. 
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BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 


(a)  The  liability  of  the  member  is  limited,  each  member  being  only  responsible  for 
the  value  of  the  shares  held. 

(&)  Members  receive  double  the  rate  of  dividend  on  purchases  paid  to  non-members. 

[c)  Share  capital  is  paid  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

(d)  Members  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  Wholesale  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  goods  bought,  as  each  society,  besides  one  vote  in  right  of  membership, 
is  allowed  an  extra  vote  for  each  £1,000  worth  of  goods  bought. 

These  advantages,  added  to  the  special  benefits  secured  by  the  leading  position  of 
the  Wholesale,  will,  we  trust,  induce  societies  as  yet  non-members  to  carefully 
reconsider  the  question,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  to  their  members  the 
full  benefits  of  co-operative  distribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  society,  and  not  to  individuals.  Addressed 
envelopes  are  supplied  at  cost  price.  Separate  slips  ought  to  be  used  for  the  different 
departments — the  Accountant’s,  Grocery  and  Provision,  Drapery,  Boot  and  Shoe, 
Furniture.  The  slips  can  all  be  enclosed  in  the  one  envelope.  Attention  to  this 
simple  rule  will  gi-eatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of  goods,  and  ensure  promptitude  in 
answering  inquiries ;  it  will  also  aid  in  the  classification  of  the  letters  for  reference 
in  any  case  of  irregularity  or  dispute. 
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CASH  REMITTANCE. 

Cheques  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Society.  If  remitted  through  the  Union 

Bank  of  Scotland  Limited,  the  usual  commission  charged  will  be  saved. 

LIST  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND 

Limited. 

Head  Offices: — Glasgow,  Ingram  Street;  Edinburgh,  George  Street. 

London  Office  : — 62,  Cornhill, 
liranches : 

E.C. 

Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh,  Morningside. 

Lerwick. 

Aberdeen,  George  Street. 

,,  Newington. 

Leslie. 

,,  West  End. 

,,  Norton  Park. 

Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 

Aberfeldy. 

,,  S.  Morningside 

Lochgilphead. 

Aberlour,  Strathspey. 

(sub  to  Morningside). 

Macduff'. 

Alloa. 

Edzell. 

Mary  hill. 

Alva. 

Elgin. 

Maybole. 

Auchterarder. 

Ellon. 

Meams  (open  on  Tues- 

Auchtermuchty. 

Errol. 

days  and  Fridays — sub 

Ayr. 

Fochabers. 

to  Barrhead). 

Ballater. 

Forfar. 

Millport. 

Banchory. 

Fraserburg. 

Moffat. 

Banfi. 

Galston. 

Moniaive. 

Barrhead. 

Gatehouse. 

New  Pitsligo. 

Barr  hill. 

Girvan. 

Paisley. 

Bathgate. 

Glasgow,  Anderston. 

Partick. 

Beith. 

„  174,  Argyle  St. 

Perth. 

Blair-Athole  (sub  to  Pit- 

,,  Bridgeton  Cross. 

Peterhead. 

lochrie). 

,,  Cowcaddens. 

Pitlochrie. 

Blairgowrie. 

,,  Hillhead. 

Port -Glasgow. 

Braemar. 

,,  Kinning  Park. 

Portsoy. 

Brechin. 

,,  St.  Vincent  St. 

Renfrew. 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

,,  Tradeston. 

Rosehearty. 

Buckie,  Banffshire. 

,,  Trongate. 

St.  Margaret’s  Hope, 

Castle -Douglas. 

Gourock. 

Orkney. 

Coatbridge. 

Govan. 

Scalloway,  Shetland  (open 

Coupar-Angus. 

Greenock. 

on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 

Crieff. 

Hamilton. 

days — sub  to  Lerwick). 

Cullen. 

Helensburgh. 

Shawlands,  Glasgow. 

Dalbeattie. 

Huntly. 

Stewarton. 

Dairy,  Ayrshire  (open  on 

Inverary. 

Stirling. 

Thursdays-subto  Beith) 

Inverness. 

Stonehouse  (open  on  Mon- 

Dairy,  Galloway. 

Inverurie. 

days,  Wednesdays,  and 

Darvel  (sub  to  Galston). 

Irvine. 

Saturdays — sub  to  Lark- 

Doune. 

Johnstone. 

hall). 

Dumbarton. 

Keith. 

Stranraer. 

Dumfries. 

Killin. 

Strathaven. 

Dunblane. 

Kilmarnock. 

Stromness. 

Dundee. 

Kincardine. 

Tarbert,  Lochfine. 

Dunkeld. 

Ku-kcaldy. 

Tarland. 

Dunning. 

KirkwaU. 

Thornhill. 

Dunoon. 

Kirriemuir. 

Tillicoultry. 

Edinburgh,  Downie  Place. 

Ladybank. 

Troon. 

,,  Forrest  Eoad. 

Largs. 

Turriff. 

,,  Haymarket. 

Larkhall. 

Wick. 

,,  Hunter  Square 

Leith. 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


Fellow-Co-operatoks, 

r  I  iHE  issue  of  the  “  Annual”  for  1890  presents  your  Directors  with 
another  opportunity  of  inviting  your  attention  to  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  Proofs  of  this  progress  are 
furnished  in  abundance  in  the  tabular  and  literary  contents  of  the  volume, 
and  these,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  engage  your  earnest  and  critical 
attention.  Since  our  last  issue  the  movement  has  steadily  enlarged  its 
bounds  and  deepened  its  influence  ;  and  each  returning  quarter  exhibits 
ever  fresh  additions  to  the  membership,  the  capital,  and  the  trade,  alike 
of  the  Ketail  and  of  the  Wholesale  Societies.  The  increase  is,  however, 
rather  in  the  way  of  expansion  than  of  evolution.  The  distributive  side 
of  Co-operation  grows  continually  in  bulk  and  strength ;  but  only  in  a 
comparative  degree  can  it  be  said  that  the  productive  phase  keeps  pace 
with  its  elder  sister.  This  is,  perhaps,  what  was  to  be  expected — the 
difficulties  of  the  one  phase  being  but  as  trifles  compared  with  those  of 
the  other.  Still,  it  is  only  in  this  direction  that  the  final  goal  can  be 
reached ;  and  though,  for  many  years  to  come,  we  must  continue  to 
regard  our  efforts  towards  production  as  merely  tentative,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  take  note,  on  every  available  opportunity,  of  how  we  are 
moving,  and  the  speed  we  make.  It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  we 
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present  our  readers  and  members  in  1890  with  a  rapid — though,  we 
hope,  clear  and  sufficient — sketch  of  the  productive  works  in  which  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society  has  engaged.  The  purpose  and  object  of 
these  works  have,  in  each  case,  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
members,  and  full  authority  obtained  before  the  respective  enterprises 
were  engaged  in.  The  works  are  constructed  with  the  highest  regard  to 
sanitary  requirements,  and  the  various  operations  conducted  with  the 
utmost  regard  to  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
workers  employed.  Your  Directors,  convinced  that  they  are  working  in 
harmony  with  the  highest  attainable  Co-operative  ideals,  and  that  they 
are  carrying  out,  in  spirit  and  direction,  the  mandates  of  the  quarterly 
meetings,  would  earnestly  draw  the  attention  of  each  member  in  the 
Federation  to  the  consistency  and  necessity  of  loyally  supporting  the 
works  now  established  at  Shieldhall,  so  that  each  retail  store  may 
become  the  nursemaid  of  Co-operative  production. 

We  are. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  COMMITTEE. 
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THE 

cottisb  Co-operatib^  WiholtMh  ^omty 

Limited. 


THE  WORKS  AT  SHIELDHALL. 


The  gi’ound  on  which  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  have  erected  the 
various  productive  factories  now  in  working  order  there,  or  in  course  of  erection, 
formed  originally  part  of  the  estate  of  Shieldhall,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Society 
in  the  autumn  of  1887.  The  ground  extends  to  twelve  acres,  and  cost  £500  per  acre. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  three  miles  westward  of  the  central  premises  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Renfrew,  and  within  short  distance  of  the 
ever-teeming  Clyde.  The  drive  thither,  by  steam  car  or  otherwise,  is  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  one,  the  long  level  road  being  fringed  on  either  side  by  fine  old  trees, 
fields,  and  gardens,  that  tend  to  conceal  the  busy  hives  of  industrial  beings  who  find 
employment  in  the  vast  engineering,  founding,  and  shipbuilding  concerns  that  line 
the  river  for  many  miles  below  the  Broomielaw. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  centre  and  place  of  production  was  perceived  by  the 
Directors  long  before  the  purchase  at  Shieldhall  was  effected,  and  there  was  much 
looking  about  for  an  eligible  site  during  the  two  years  preceding  1887.  The  points 
aimed  at  were — sufficient  nearness  to  the  central  office,  proximity  to  some  railway, 
and  suitability  of  surface.  These  primary  elements  of  fitness  were  found  combined — 
as  nearly  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected — in  the  lands  at  Shieldhall ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  the  price  had  been  fully  discussed  and  adjusted,  the  Directors  completed 
the  parchase.  Operations  were  at  once  begun,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1888  the 
first  erection — the  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory — was  ready  to  receive  its  machinery  and 
workers.  Before,  however,  saying  anything  as  to  this  department,  it  will  give, 
perhaps,  greater  coherence  to  the  present  sketch  if  we  take,  first. 

The  Shirt  Factory. 

In  the  distributive  system  of  the  Society,  the  drapery  ranks  next  in  importance  to 
the  grocery,  and  in  one  respect  is  even  more  important.  No  department  offers  an 
equally  wide  field  for  the  development  of  productive  enterprise  at  once  in  the  variety 
of  goods  it  can  “  do  ”  with,  and  in  the  comparative  absence  of  risk  with  which  their 
manufacture  can  be  undertaken.  Among  these  the  “  shirt,”  as  being  simple  in 
make  and  universal  in  use,  claimed  first  attention. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Drapery  Department,  the  manufacture  of 
goods  in  the  Shirt  Branch  was  engaged  in,  though  for  some  years  this  was  done  by 
giving  out  the  cloth  to  outside  workers.  This  system  was  objectionable  on  several 
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grounds,  and  was  only  tolerated  till  a  better  could  be  entered  upon.  In  January, 
1881,  a  beginning  was  made,  and  so  satisfactory  was  the  progress  that,  for  the 
quarter  ending  August,  1882 — the  first  for  which  a  separate  record  was  kept — the 
transfers  from  the  factory  were  £201  ;  and  the  balance  struck  in  November  of  the 
same  year  showed  that  a  profitable  business  was  being  done.  The  principle  adopted 
in  working  out  the  details  was  to  allow  the  factory  the  same  prices  as  were  given 
formerly  to  outsiders,  and  to  balance  on  that  basis.  So  carefully  was  this  baby  of 
production  tended  that  stock  was  taken  every  week  for  the  first  year,  and  very 
frequently  for  a  considerable  period  after.  Of  course,  all  this  was  made  easy  of 
accomplishment  by  the  simplicity  of  the  work ;  but  this  careful  management 
produced  the  best  results,  as  the  Shirt  Factory  has  been  from  the  very  first  a 
financial  success.  The  balances  were  not  large,  but  they  were  always  on  the 
right  side — the  first  nineteen  weeks  after  the  17th  May,  1881,  showing  a  profit  of 
£5.  2s.  Id.  Since  November,  1882,  till  29th  June  last,  the  total  profit  earned  was 
£333.  Is.  lOd.,  so  that  all  through  it  has  been  a  profitable  business  to  the  Society. 
Then,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  financial  success,  it  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the 
workers.  The  conditions  under  which  they  worked  in  the  St.  James’  Street 
premises  were  an  immense  improvement  on  those  under  which  they  had  formerly 
plied  the  needle ;  while  the  workrooms  at  Shieldhall,  to  which  the  factory  was 
removed  early  last  year,  are  replete  with  everything  that  can  conduce  to  comfort 
and  health.  Light  and  air  are  provided  in  abundance,  the  spaces  are  large,  the 
sanitation  perfect ;  and  few  more  cheerful  sights  can  be  met  with,  under  industrial 
arrangements,  than  the  Shirt  Factory,  with  its  numerous  speeding  machines  and 
tidy  workers,  at  Shieldhall. 

Tailoring  Department. 

The  reasons  which  influenced  the  Directors  in  starting  the  business  of  “  Ready¬ 
mades” — i.e.,  Tailoring  Factory — were  much  the  same  as  those  which  prevailed  with 
them  in  beginning  the  business  of  shirt-making.  The  Tailoring  Branch  was  essential 
to  the  complete  outfit  of  the  Drapery  Department ;  and  though  the  difiiculties  of  the 
Ready-mades  trade  were  both  obvious  and  formidable,  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Drapery  Department  in  1873,  when  this  business  was 
commenced.  At  first  the  efibrts  were  merely  tentative,  and  consisted  in  giving  out 
work  to  be  done  elsewhere,  and  afterwards  in  contracting  with  certain  English  firms 
who  made  a  speciality  of  this  trade. 

The  Tailoring  Branch  was  carried  on  at  first  in  the  premises  in  Paisley  Road.  It 
was  afterwards  removed  to  and  carried  on  in  “  The  Cottages,”  in  St.  James  Street, 
and  was  finally  carried  down  to  Shieldhall  in  May  of  last  year.  Counting  from 
the  balance  struck  in  November,  1882,  till  29th  June,  1889,  the  total  profit  made 
amounted  to  £911,  after  clearing  all  the  usual  expenses,  paying  interest  on  capital, 
and  meeting  charges  for  depreciation.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  business  was  now 
running  in  more  uniform  gi’ooves,  as  the  profit  made  during  the  five  quarterly  periods 
preceding  that  ending  June  29th,  1889,  reached  the  sum  of  £790.  The  first  quarter 
for  which  a  separate  record  was  made  showed  the  turnover  to  be  £427 ;  while  for 
last  quarter  ending  June  29th  the  amount  was  £2,464.  178.  4d.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  aspect  of  the  business  will  not  change,  but  that  the  happy  conditions  of 
employment  as  to  health  and  comfort,  under  which  the  hands  now  work  at  Shield- 
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hall,  will  be  matched  with  happy  and  cheerful  revelations  when  balances  are 
made.  The  number  of  hands  now  (14th  September)  engaged  is  161,  made  up  of 
girls,  women,  and  men.  The  success  of  the  tailoring  operations  at  Shieldhall,  and 
the  extension  of  the  business,  clearly  indicate  that  ere  long  additional  space  and 
workers  will  be  required.  The  newest  and  most  improved  machinery  has  been  fitted 
up,  and  the  most  expeditious  methods  of  production  employed,  while  in  other  respects 
the  Tailoring  Factory  at  Shieldhall  is  not  matched  by  any  other  in  Scotland. 

Cabinet-making  and  Upholsteky. 

If  Scotch  co-operators  could  not  get  on  without  grocery  and  clothing  departments 
in  their  Wholesale  Society,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  if  they  found  it  necessary  to 
add  another  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  household.  A  Furniture  and  Furnishing 
(distributive)  Department  had  been  started  in  1882,  and  two  years  afterwards,  in 
1884,  the  first  attempts  at  producing  household  necessaries  were  made.  This  was 
at  first  in  the  very  modest  form  of  upholstering  and  polishing  articles  bought  “  in 
the  white.”  The  upholstery  part  of  the  business  was  done  in  the  rented  premises 
in  Morrison  Street ;  and  early  in  1885  the  small  workshop  in  Houston  Street 
was  opened  for  the  manufacture  of  carcass  work,  and  in  this  workshop  was  carried 
on  the  whole  of  the  furniture-making  business  till  the  Cabinet  Factory  at  Shieldhall 
was  opened  in  June,  1888. 

The  business,  since  its  removal  to  what  may  be  termed  its  permanent  abode,  has 
expanded  very  rapidly,  and  the  first-erected  buildings  have  already  been  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  its  requirements.  A  duplicate  of  the  original  factory  is  now  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1889)  being  put  up  contiguous  to  the  first  erection,  and  on  such  a  plan  as  to 
form  externally  a  symmetrical  design,  and  internally  to  afford  the  utmost  convenience 
for  economy  and  despatch.  As  in  other  departments  of  the  Society’s  productive 
works,  all  the  most  modern  and  approved  machines  applicable  to  such  work  as  is 
here  carried  forward  have  been  introduced.  A  new  branch,  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  such  brushes  as  are  required  by  the  societies,  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  plant  and  appliances  can  be  obtained,  so  that  the  making  of  furniture  and 
furnishing  bids  fair  to  become,  in  due  time,  not  the  least  important  section  of  the 
Society’s  productive  works.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  continued  patronage  of  the 
members.  Every  efibrt  will  be  made  to  produce  goods  of  such  quality,  consistent 
with  financial  considerations,  as  will  make  them  an  acquisition  in  any  household. 
Hitherto  the  members  of  the  Federation  have  stood  well  by  their  own  creations,  and 
the  Directors  believe  that  the  future  will  not  alter  the  tone  of  the  record.  The 
number  of  hands  of  all  kinds  now  (September,  1889)  employed  counts  up  to  sixty. 
The  transfers  to  other  departments  for  the  June  quarter  was  £1,830.  Os.  8d.,  and 
the  total  profit  realised  since  January,  1885,  to  end  of  last  quarter,  was  £216.  10s. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  determined  on,  after  long  and  frequent 
discussion,  in  October,  1884,  when  the  present  manager  was  appointed.  On  a  small 
scale,  a  trade  had  been  done  in  these  articles  through  the  drapery  department  during 
the  early  quarters  of  the  society’s  existence,  and  the  combined  businesses  treated  as 
one  department,  only  one  statement  being  shown.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
department,  the  hoots  and  shoes  were  separated  from  the  drapery  in  May,  1882 ;  and 
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although  still  under  the  same  management,  a  separate  account  and  balance  was  kept. 
With  the  quarter  ending  November,  1884,  the  connection  between  boots  and  shoes 
and  drapery  came  to  an  end,  and  the  former  department  was  placed  under  separate 
management. 

The  factory  was  started  towards  the  close  of  1884,  occupying  part  of  the  Dundas 
Street  premises  ;  and,  though  deemed  at  first  to  he  amply  sufiicient  in  point  of  space, 
the  demands  of  the  trade  soon  made  it  evident  that  increased  accommodation,  with 
possibilities  of  extension,  must  be  secured.  The  preliminary  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  at  starting  the  factory  were  very  considerable,  and  as  these  were  charged 
against  profit,  the  first  stocktaking,  at  31st  January,  1885,  showed  a  loss  of 
£191.  Is.  4d.  The  second  quarter,  ending  2nd  May,  1885,  though  exhibiting  a  great 
increase  in  the  transfers,  still  showed  a  small  loss  of  £47.  The  following  quarter, 
ending  1st  August,  1885,  showed  that  the  incubus  of  the  first  outlays  had  been  got 
rid  of ;  the  transfers  had  increased  by  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  quarter,  and  the 
balance  showed  a  profit  of  £65.  Since  that  auspicious  item  appeared  the  record  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  Since  February, 
1885,  till  June,  1889,  the  profit  realised  for  the  members  has  been  £5,246.  18s.  lOd., 
while  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  during  the  same  period  rises  to  the  total  : 
of  £145,652.  15s.  3d.  The  profit  shown  last  quarter  (June,  1889)  is  £611.  3s.,  and  i 
the  value  of  the  transfers  to  other  departments  £13,064.  4s.  lid.,  showing  that  the  | 
progressive  development  of  the  trade  in  this  department  still  goes  on. 

The  departments  which  partly  occupied  the  premises  in  Dundas  Street — the 
distributive  part  of  the  boot  and  shoe  business  and  the  furniture  and  furnishings — 
were  also  greatly  crippled  for  want  of  space,  and  as  there  was  no  place  to  which 
either  could  be  moved,  the  removal  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory  became  an  ■ 
imperative  necessity.  The  result  was  the  purchase  of  the  ground  at  Shieldhall,  | 
and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  building  suitable  in  every  way  for  the  trade.  The 
factory  was  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  1888,  the  removal  of 
the  works,  machines,  and  workers  was  efiected.  Since  then,  as  the  figures  given 
above  will  show,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  continued  steadily  to  expand  ;  greater 
excellence  and  dispatch  has  been  attained,  and  new  branches  have  been  engaged  in, 
until  now  almost  every  kind  of  boot  or  shoe  required  by  the  members  can  be  produced 
at  Shieldhall.  At  first  the  aim  was  to  produce  only  higher  class  articles,  and  as  new 
branches  were  introduced  these  had  necessarily  to  be  of  a  lower  grade,  and  at  a 
lower  price ;  thus  the  average  price  has  fallen  during  the  period  of  comparison  by 
about  one  shilling  per  pair. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  directors  to  take  advantage  of  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  method  and  style  of  work,  and  to  introduce  the  latest  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  and  machines  where  such  have  been  proved  to  be  of  benefit  in  the  saving  of 
time  and  material.  With  the  view  of  still  further  improving  our  position  in  this 
respect,  the  manager  of  this  department,  as  the  members  are  aware,  was  em¬ 
powered  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  to  report 
on  the  conditions  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  as  pursued  by  our  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic.  There  Mr.  Scott  met  with  a  very  kindly  reception,  and  was  shown  over  the  1 
works  in  the  leading  American  cities.  He  had  aU  desirable  information  frankly 
given  him,  and  all  the  latest  specialities  in  machinery  exhibited  in  motion,  and  with 
resultant  work.  The  outcome  of  this  visit  has  already  been  to  some  extent  felt, 
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and  though  definite  statements  are  impossible  as  yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
advantages  alike  in  purchasing  and  producing  have  been  secured.  The  number  of 
people  employed,  including  all  classes,  amounts  at  present  (September,  1889) 
to  420. 

Currying  Works. 

In  connection  with  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Department,  the  Directors  were,  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  held  on  24th  November,  1888,  empowered  to  enter  on  the  business 
of  Currying  and  Dressing  Leather.  The  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  was  at 
once  proceeded  with,  and  at  present  (September,  1889)  the  factory  has  been  at 
work  for  nearly  six  months.  It  is  too  soon,  as  yet,  either  to  prophesy  or  to  give 
specific  results  of  the  work  done.  Sufficient  has  been  accomplished,  however,  to 
warrant  the  anticipation  that  the  outcome  of  the  operations  in  this  branch  will  be 
at  once  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

♦ 

Printing. 

A  VERY  large  amount  of  printing,  ruling,  and  general  stationery  being  required  by 
the  members  of  the  Federation,  it  was  early  seen  that  a  proportionately  large  and 
profitable  business  could  be  set  up  by  the  Directorate  of  the  Wholesale.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  September,  1887,  that  the  Printing  Department  was  opened. 
Business  was  first  begun  in  the  then  new  premises  in  Clarence  Street,  and 
carried  on  there  for  about  six  months.  The  trade,  however,  increased  so  rapidly 
that,  in  conjunction  with  large  increases  in  other  departments,  a  deadlock  was 
almost  reached  in  the  early  months  of  1888.  It  was  held  as  desirable  by  some 
that  the  department  should  be  retained,  if  possible,  in  proximity  to  the  central 
premises,  but  ultimately  the  Directors  decided  to  remove  the  establishment  to 
Shieldhall.  The  fears  that  were  then  entertained  as  to  a  possible  diminution  of 
trade  and  usefulness  in  its  new  quarters  have  happily  not  been  realised,  and  the 
Printing  Department  has  shown  a  steady  record  of  expanding  business  and  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  department  has  always  received  a  fair  amount  of  support, 
especially  from  the  societies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;  but,  as  its 
capabilities  for  the  production  of  all  the  stationery  requisites  of  the  members 
become  more  widely  known,  the  circle  of  support  has  steadily  broadened  till 
now  societies  in  every  part  of  the  country  order  their  books,  balance  sheets,  rule 
and  pass  books,  &c.,  from  the  department  at  Shieldhall.  Being  confined  to  the 
production  of  co-operative  work,  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  societies  have  come  to 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  new  societies,  or  societies  opening  new  branches, 
can  always  consult  the  best  examples  of  form  and  system  in  the  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  workrooms,  like  those  of  the  other  departments  at  Shieldhall,  are  models  of 
utility  and  comfort.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  given  in  securing  a  staff  of  competent  workers  in  all  the  branches,  which, 
with  plant  and  machinery  of  most  recent  and  improved  description,  enables  the 
department  to  produce  work  of  the  highest  quality  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

The  production  for  the  first  quarter,  ending  31st  December,  1887,  amounted  in 
value  to  £653,  while  for  the  last  quarter,  ending  29th  June,  1889,  it  had  increased 
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to  £995— an  advance  of  50  per  cent  in  the  short  period  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
entire  profit  realised  from  the  beginning  of  operations  is  £443.  8s.  4d.,  after  the 
payment  of  preliminary  and  other  expenses,  interest,  and  depreciation  charges. 
Indeed,  from  the  start,  the  Printing  Department  has  been,  like  the  other  departments 
in  production,  a  financial  success.  The  number  of  employes  now  (September,  1889) 
engaged  is  thirty-eight,  and  the  highest  rates  of  wages  is  paid  in  each  of  the  classes 
of  male  and  female  workers. 

In  connection  with  the  Printing  Department  there  has  just  been  introduced  the 
business  of  paper  bag  making.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  this  line,  and  though  the 
profits  are  likely  to  be  merely  nominal,  it  was  thought  that  the  convenience  of  the 
members  demanded  the  introduction  of  this  branch.  No  actual  results  can  yet  be 
adduced,  but  care  will  be  taken  that  no  serious  loss  will  be  sustained,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  operations  will  be  duly  open  to  the  members. 

Hosieet,  Mantle-making,  &c. 

In  connection  with  the  drapery  there  are  several  of  what  may  be  termed  productive 
branches  of  business,  and  though  of  small  importance,  either  in  point  of  value  or  of 
bulk,  are  yet  entitled  to  mention  here.  The  first  of  these  is  that  where  hosiery 
of  all  kinds  is  produced  by  knitting  machines,  attended  by  girls  trained  to  the 
operations  necessary ;  mantles  and  millinery  are  also  made  up  by  a  skilled  staff  of 
workers — all  the  three  branches  being  conducted  in  the  rented  premises  in  Morrison 
Street.  The  quality  of  the  goods  made — stockings,  underclothing,  children’s  dresses, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles — are  uniformly  of  excellent  quality,  and  have 
always  met  with  the  approval  of  the  members. 

Building  Depaktment. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  outsiders  that  a  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  should  find 
it  necessary  or  useful  to  have  a  building  department  as  part  of  its  organisation.  This 
department  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Society  very  early  found 
itself,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  Directors.  When  the  central  premises  were 
about  to  be  erected  in  Paisley  Road,  the  method  pursued  was  the  ordinary  one  of 
sending  out  plans  and  specifications  and  asking  tenders  from  building  contractors. 
After  the  purchase  of  the  west  buildings  in  Paisley  Road  had  been  effected  and 
alterations  had  to  be  done,  a  slightly  different  mode  was  followed,  namely,  that  of 
employing  a  contractor  to  undertake  the  erections,  who  charged  the  weekly  wages 
paid  by  him  for  work  done,  and  for  the  materials  used  in  the  buildings.  This  plan 
was  continued  during  these  alterations  ;  and  when  it  became  necessary,  in  1886,  to 
erect  a  building  in  Clarence  Street  for  stabling,  warehouses,  and  hall,  all  the  various 
kinds  of  work,  except  the  joinery,  were  let  out  in  the  usual  way.  The  Directors 
decided,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  retain  this  branch  in  their  own  hands,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  clerk  of  works  who  had  been  inspector  on  the  buildings 
erected  in  Dundas  Street  (boot  and  shoe  and  furniture  departments),  and  at  Link’s 
Place,  Leith.  The  result  was  so  entirely  satisfactory,  in  the  quality  of  the  work¬ 
manship  and  otherwise,  that  the  buildings  in  Clarence  Street  have  in  this  respect 
been  greatly  admired  by  competent  judges.  In  respect  to  cost  the  result  has  been 
no  less  pleasing,  a  clear  gain  having  been  shown,  when  the  work  done  was  measured 
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and  priced  at  prevailing  rates  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  party.  These  facts  deter¬ 
mined  the  Directors  that,  in  any  future  building  required  by  the  Society,  the  same 
system  and  principle  should  be  followed.  Since  then  there  have  been,  or  are  being, 
erected  by  the  building  department,  the  following  : — 

Boot  and  Shoe  Factory  at  Shieldhall. 

Clothing  Factory  ,, 

Printing  Premises  ,, 

Cabinet-making  Factories  ,, 

Stables  ,, 

Preserve  Works  ,, 

Currying  Works  ,, 

Chimney  for  the  Works  ,, 

Boundary  Walls  and  Hoads  ,, 

Ham  Curing  Premises  in  Clarence  Street. 

•  The  Large  New  Drapery  Warehouses  in  Dundas  and  St.  James’s  Streets. 

(The  latter  building,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  at  least  £15,000.) 

I 

The  great  benefits  arising  from  this  method  of  working  are  obvious — the  men  are 
not  driven  or  hurried,  they  have  no  inducement  to  pass  scamped  or  insufficient 
work,  and  the  materials  being  known  to  our  own  servants  the  quality  is  to  a  large 
extent  guaranteed,  and  can  be  thoroughly  relied  on. 

On  September  14th  last  the  number  of  men  employed  were,  56  masons  and 
bricklayers,  20  joiners,  39  labom’ers,  plumbers,  plasterers,  and  others,  all  paid,  of 
course,  with  the  usual  rates  in  the  trades,  who  also  receive  the  same  rate  per  £  on 
their  wages  as  bonus  that  is  paid  to  workers  in  the  distributive  departments. 

Enniskillen. 

j  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Society’s  trade  in  groceries  and  provisions,  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  were  being  paid  to  agents  for  Irish  produce,  it  became 
evident  to  the  management  that  if  one  of  the  great  principles  of  Co-operation — viz., 
that  of  bringing  consumer  and  producer  into  closer  affinity — was  to  be  maintained, 
they  would  require  to  go  past  these  middle  men  and  become  their  own  collectors  of 
'  Irish  produce.  To  carry  out  this  idea  a  deputation  from  the  Society  visited  Ireland, 
j  and,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  claims  of  various  centres  of  supply,  they  fixed 
'  upon  Enniskillen  as  the  most  suitable.  Early  in  1885  premises  were  rented  in  that 
!  town,  and  buildings  erected  suitable  for  the  storage  of  produce  before  being  sent 
I  direct  to  societies  or  to  Glasgow.  Over  £250  were  expended  in  the  erection  of  the 
j  necessary  buildings.  Although  a  lease  of  the  premises  was  taken  for  ten  years,  the 
precautionary  measure  was  taken  of  making  a  quarterly  charge  against  the  branch 
of  a  sum  which,  up  to  March,  1889,  has  been  sufficient  to  clear  oflf  the  original  cost 
of  the  buildings.  Thus  the  rent,  so  far  as  charged  against  the  money  expended,  has 
been  cancelled,  and  the  branch,  thus  far,  sits  rent  free, 
j  For  the  first  quarter,  ending  August,  1885,  the  transfers  from  Enniskillen 
i  amounted  to  £4,352  ;  for  the  nearest  corresponding  quarter  of  1888,  ending  Septem- 
j  ber  29th,  the  transfers  were  in  value  £11,002.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  supplies 
j  from  Enniskillen  have  made  a  substantial  increase,  to  that  extent  fulfilling  the  end 
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for  which  it  was  established.  The  entire  trade  done  in  this  department  since  its 
commencement  has  been — Butter,  £53,137 ;  eggs,  £44,711 ;  bacon  and  hams, 
£18,243  ;  being  a  total  of  £116,091. 

The  Potato  Teade. 

A  veky  extensive  trade  in  potatoes  is  now  being  done  by  the  Society,  and  carried  on 
at  Glasgow,  Leith,  and  Kilmarnock.  To  a  large  extent  the  potatoes  are  planted  by 
the  Society,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  acre  for  the  land,  in  each  of  the  districts,  and  dug  up 
at  the  proper  season.  In  addition  to  this  plan  of  operation  many  fields  are  purchased 
from  the  farmers,  the  potato  buyers — men  chosen  for  their  skill  in  this  line — making 
“  their  eye  their  merchant  ”  in  the  purchase.  The  sums  expended  dmdng  the  present 
(1889)  season  on  potatoes  amount  in  Glasgow  to  £3,373,  in  Leith  to  £1,470,  and  in 
Kilmarnock  to  £4,205.  While  the  profits  in  this  department  are  fluctuating,  on  the 
whole,  the  trade  has  been  advantageous  to  the  Society. 

• 

Cattle  Buying. 

This  branch  of  business  was  engaged  in  for  the  laudable  and  co-operative  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  competition  among  co-operative  societies  themselves,  by  having  one 
man  to  buy  for  all,  or  as  many  as  chose  to  encourage  the  plan.  The  scheme,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  has  met  with  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  the  buyers 
in  the  various  societies,  and  as  the  trade  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  one,  committees 
in  many  cases  have  chosen  to  go  by  the  advice  of  the  salesmen  and  buyers  rather 
than  that  of  co-operative  conclusions.  During  the  past  of  this  department  many 
fluctuations  have  been  experienced — sometimes  an  increase,  sometimes  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  societies  buying  from  the  Wholesale.  The  turnover  for  the 
quarter  ending  28th  September,  1889,  was  £6,813. 

Capital  Employed  in  Production. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  whole  of  the  productive  departments  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  at  Shieldhall  alone,  in  land,  buildings,  and  stock,  amounted  at  the  June 
quarter  to  £33,723.  The  net  profit  earned  for  that  quarter  in  those  departments 
was  £974.  12s.  Besides  this  sum,  £407.  8s.  6d.  was  charged  against  the  depart¬ 
ments  for  interesi  on  capital  employed.  These  two  sums  taken  together  amount  to 
£1,382.  Os.  6d.,  being  a  return  on  the  capital  employed  of  16  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  rate  earned  for  the  whole  of  the  year  (1888)  was  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 
The  rate  earned  for  the  first  quarter  of  1889,  that  ending  in  March,  was  12-68  per 
cent,  so  that  as  commercial  concerns  the  productive  enterprises  of  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  are  not  only  sound,  but  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
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BONUS  ON  LABOUE. 


Bonus  on  wages  to  employes  has  been  paid  from  quarter  ending  November  19tb, 
1870.  Till  November,  1884,  the  rate  paid  on  wages  per  £  was  double  the  rate  per  £ 
of  dividend  paid  on  members’  purchases ;  but  on  the  latter  date  the  arrangement 
which  is  now  in  operation  was  passed.  This  rule  is  to  the  effect  that  employes  in  the 
distributive  departments  receive  a  similar  rate  per  £  on  their  wages  as  is  paid  per  £ 
on  members’  purchases,  and  the  workers  in  the  productive  departments  are  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  profits  made  in  those  departments  in  the  aggregate  in  the  following 
manner : — The  net  profit,  after  meeting  all  charges,  including  interest  on  capital 
employed,  is  divided  at  so  much  per  £  equally  between  purchases  and  wages  earned. 

The  following  statement  shows  amount  paid  to  employes  as  bonus  on  labour,  from 
November  19th,  1870,  to  June  30th,  1888  : — 


Amount. 

£  s,  d. 

Average  Eate 
per  £. 

s.  d. 

Quarter  ending  November  19, 

1870 

•  •  •  • 

5  11 

0 

•  •  •  « 

0 

8 

Year 

55 

18, 

1871 

•  •  •  • 

40  10 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

lOi 

55 

16, 

1872 

•  •  •  • 

52  7 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

n 

5  J 

n 

55 

15, 

1873 

•  •  •  • 

90  1 

8 

•  •  •  • 

0 

n 

n 

55 

14, 

1874 

•  •  •  • 

116  9 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

55 

13, 

1875 

•  •  •  • 

109  15 

4 

•  •  •  • 

0 

8 

>> 

55 

4, 

1876 

•  •  •  • 

108  13 

4 

•  •  •  • 

0 

8 

J? 

55 

3, 

1877 

•  •  •  • 

121  10 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

8 

55 

2. 

1878 

•  •  •  • 

147  17 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

8 

>> 

55 

2, 

1879 

•  •  •  • 

203  3 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

9^ 

M 

October 

30, 

1880 

•  •  •  • 

322  9 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

n 

55 

November 

5, 

1881 

•  •  •  • 

368  3 

8 

•  •  •  • 

1 

0 

>> 

55 

55 

4, 

1882 

•  •  •  • 

453  9 

1 

•  •  •  • 

0 

11 

>> 

55 

55 

3, 

1883 

•  •  •  • 

542  3 

0 

•  •  •  • 

0 

111 

55 

55 

1, 

1884 

•  •  •  • 

484  2 

6 

•  •  •  • 

0 

91 

55 

October 

31, 

1885 

•  •  •  • 

483  13 

1 

•  •  •  • 

0 

6| 

55 

December  25, 

1886 

•  •  •  • 

873  0 

6 

•  •  •  • 

0 

61  Productive. 

Distributive 

Amount. 

£  s.  d. 

Eate 
per  £. 

s,  d. 

Productive 

Amount. 

£  s.  d. 

Eate 
per  £. 
s.  d. 

Year  ending  Dec. 

31,  1887 

..603  0 

2 

.  0  6| 

•  • 

315 

2 

1  .. 

0  4 

55 

29,  1888 

..  683  12 

1 

.  0  6| 

•  • 

628 

11 

7  .. 

0  7 

Six  months,. 

June  29,  1889 

..421  5 

1 

.  0  7 

•  • 

396 

19 

2  .. 

0  71 

Total  amount  paid  as  bonus  on  labour  to  29th  June,  1889. .£7,571  8  7 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  SEPTEMBER  14th,  1889. 


-  Collective 

Totals. 

Glasgow  Distributive  Departments : — 

—  Office  .  —  60 

—  Watchmen  .  3 

—  Grocery  Warehouse  . 58 

—  Ham  Curing  .  15 

—  Potatoes .  4 

-  80 

—  Drapery  Departments  .  75 

—  Mantle  ,,  .  8 

—  Millinery  ,,  .  6 

-  89 

—  Furniture  Departments .  —  35 

'  —  Boot  and  Shoe  ,,  —  22 

—  Carting .  —  21 

—  Dining-rooms — Glasgow  and  Shieldhall .  —  12 

—  Sugar  Forwarding .  —  1 

Glasgow  Building  Departments :  — 

—  Masons,  Builders,  and  Bricklayers .  56 

—  Joiners .  20 

—  Plumbers,  Painters,  Plasterers,  Slaters,  &c .  8 

—  Labourers  .  31 

-  115 

Glasgow  Productive  Departments : — 

—  Printing  .  38 

—  Cabinet  Factory .  60 

—  Shirt  „  .  78 

—  Knitting  ,,  26 

—  Tailoring  „  161 

_  • 

—  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory .  420 

-  783 

Total  for  Glasgow  .  .  1218 

—  Leith  .  37 

—  Kilmarnock .  10 

—  Dundee .  3 

—  Enniskillen .  6 


1274 


Twenty-or.e  Years'  Wholesale  Distribution  in  Scotland. 

Scottish  \ 

Co-operati¥e  Wholesale  Society  Limited.' 

Capital. 

Salbs. 

Profits. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISBq  m  ^ ^ 

1,795 

9,697 

48 

5,175 

81,094 

1,304 

^ - - 

12,543 

105,249 

2,419 

50  ■: — 

-I§73 

13,009 

162,658 

4,131 

30,931 

262,530 

5,435 

ti‘A 

- - 

2§~^ 

50,433 

384,489 

'  7,446 

48,982 

409,947 

7,553 

56,751 

430,169 

8,233 

67,219 

457,529 

8,836 

tA 

72,568 

589,221 

10,925 

83,174 

600,590 

11,969 

93,077 

630,097 

14,989 

188^ 

"■ — 

110,179 

845,221 

21,685 

135,713 

986,646 

23,981 

169,429 

1,100,588 

23,220 

-i®S?S9'^'- 

195,396 

1,253,154 

28,366 

244,186 

1,300,331 

29,435 

288,946 

1,438,220 

39,641 

1555- 

333,653 

1,857,152  - 

50,398 

367,309 

1,810,015 

47,278 

409,668 

1,963,853 

53,538 

453,835 

1,078,557 

30,501 

453,835 

17,757,017 

431,334 

-  S\  COMMENCEl^  \ 

SEPTEMBER,  1868.  J 

«  I 
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BY  A.  J.  OGILVT,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LAND  NATIONALISATION  SOCIETY. 


ISHA.LL  not  waste  time  in  dwelling  on  the  want  and  misery  of  the  poor,  the 
horrors  of  the  slums,  or  the  inadequate  reward  of  labour.  We  know  all  about 
it.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  it;  the  papers  are  full  of  it ;  thousands  of  earnest 
reformers  are  trying  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  I  shall  pass  lightly  over  this  and 
straight  on  to  my  subject. 

It  is  not,  as  Malthus  and  others  declare,  that  nature  is  so  niggardly  that  she 
cannot  provide  enough  for  all.  We  need  not  linger  over  the  “law  of  diminishing 
return,”  the  supposed  tendency  of  increase  from  the  land  to  go  on  in  arithmetical 
progression  only  while  population  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  It  is  j 
sufficient  to  point  out  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  waste  of  human  effort,  the  j 
obstruction  of  monopolists,  the  wanton  consumption  of  the  luxurious,  nature  does  j 
produce  enough  for  all.  There  are  more  foodstufifs  consumed  in  distilleries  and  j 
frivolous  manufactures,  and  in  feeding  dogs,  sporting  horses,  game,  and  the  like, 
than  would  feed  abundantly  all  the  illnourished ;  and,  even  were  it  not  so,  there  is 
more  land  lying  untilled,  and  more  efibrt  wasted  in  profitless  occupations  than  would 
suffice,  if  turned  even  in  a  moderate  degree  to  better  use,  to  provide  not  only 
necessaries,  but  abundance  for  all.  j 

Our  contention  is  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  want  and  misery,  of  the  discontent,  | 
of  the  waste  (often  enforced)  of  human  effort,  of  the  poor  reward  of  labour  is  due  i 
not  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  the  laws  of  man.  It  is  due  to  injustice.  Not  to 
conscious,  deliberate,  cynical  wrongdoing,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
which,  if  recognised  in  its  true  light,  would  cause  the  whole  nation  to  rise  in  ' 
indignant  wrath  and  overthrow  it  in  a  moment.  ' 

It  may  be  due  to  a  law  of  nature  that  the  idle,  the  improvident,  and  the  drunken  | 
should  starve.  It  is  due  to  no  law  of  nature  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  toil  ' 
should  remain  poor,  while  those  who  are  richest  should  do  little  or  nothing  to  I 
produce  their  wealth,  but  live  luxuriously  on  the  labour  of  others.  What  we  war  j 
against  is  not  poverty  as  such,  nor  inequality  as  such,  nor  luxury  as  such.  i 
Undeserved  poverty  through  misfortune  there  will  always  be  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
that  could  easily  be  relieved.  Inequality  of  physical  and  mental  gifts,  of  energies, 
of  pure  luck,  there  will  always  be ;  but  inequality  of  rights,  and  especially  of  the 
first  great  right,  the  right  to  earn  a  living,  there  need  not  be. 

Luxuries,  if  a  man  chooses  to  produce  them  for  himself  without  trenching  on  his 
neighbour’s  right,  are  quite  legitimate,  but  luxuries  acquired  by  compelling  another 
person  to  work  for  me  instead  of  for  himself  are  not  legitimate. 
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We  hold  that  the  great  evil  of  the  age  (not  the  only  evil,  but  the  one  that  underlies 
and  fosters  nearly  all  the  other  evils)  is  the  monopoly  of  the  land ;  the  power 
accorded  to  the  rich  (who  have  money)  to  buy  up  the  opportunities  of  existence  and 
charge  other  people  for  the  permission  to  live ;  the  power  of  one  man  (whether 
landlord  or  tenant)  to  get  possession  of  more  land  than  he  can  use  by  his  own 
personal  labour  in  order  to  prevent  others  from  using  it  by  their  labour,  except  for 
his  profit.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  word  landlordism,  and  this  is  what  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  is  intended  to  abolish. 

Property  in  its  only  legitimate  sense  signifies  goods,  the  produce  of  labour. 

Man  may  own  what  he  produces  from  nature,  but  he  cannot  own  natui’e  herself ; 
he  cannot  own  the  land  [oxon  as  distinguished  from  use).  He  did  not  produce  it, 
and  no  one  else  had  the  right  to  convey  it  to  him.  It  was  there  before  we  were  j 
created ;  it  will  be  there  when  we  have  all  passed  away.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  ' 
industry,  the  source  directly  or  indirectly  of  all  employment.  It  is  the  first 
necessary  of  life,  for  aU  other  necessaries  come  from  it.  It  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  all,  to  be  allotted  by  the  State /o?'  use  on  such  terms  as  shall  secure 
the  rights  of  each,  and  produce  the  greatest  benefits  for  all. 

Mere  ownership  of  land,  however,  as  such,  we  should  care  little  about  if  it  were 
limited  to  what  the  owner  could  personally  and  efficiently  use.  If  men  settling 
down  in  a  new  country  selected  each  what  spot  of  land  he  fancied  most,  “  first 
come,  first  served,”  as  much  as  he  could  cultivate,  and  kept  it  as  his  own,  then  the 
first  comers  would  get  aU  the  best  pieces,  but  though  there  would  be  great 
inequality  there  would  be  no  injustice.  For  all  cannot  be  first  comers;  no  two  can 
occupy  the  same  land  ;  and  no  one  has  more  than  his  share.  My  land  will  yield  no 
less  because  another’s  yields  more ;  his  extra  profits  are  not  at  my  cost,  but  are  due 
solely  to  his  happening  to  be  the  first  comer,  which  is  a  purely  natural  and  accidental 
advantage,  like  having  been  born  stronger  or  cleverer.  When  it  comes  to  raising  a  j 
general  revenue,  this  inequality  of  natural  advantage  may  give  rise  to  disputes  as  to  j 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  taxation,  but  none  as  to  the  right  of  exclusive  possession, 
which  is  seen  to  be  a  condition  necessary  to  the  effective  use  of  the  land.  The  evil,  ; 
the  wrong  that  grows  gradually  to  gigantic  proportions  and  crushes  the  life  out  of  1 
the  labourer,  is  when  one  man  is  allowed  to  get  possession  of  other  people’s  share  as  j 
well  as  his  own,  and  to  charge  them  all  he  can  get  for  mere  permission  to  use  it.  ^ 
This  is  the  golden  rule,  the  principle  on  which  our  whole  case  rests ;  that  the  ■ 
legitimate  use  of  the  land  is  as  an  instrument  of  production,  not  as  a  means  of 
extortion,  and  its  possession  is  to  be  permitted  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  fruits  | 
of  his  own  labour,  not  the  fruits  of  other  people’s.  i 

In  England  the  action  of  the  land  monopolist  in  contracting  the  field  of  industry,  ! 
and  so  intensifying  the  struggle  for  existence  and  forcing  down  wages,  is  obscm’ed  ! 
by  the  fact  that  the  landlord  and  the  labourer  are  not  brought  into  direct  contact,  j 
The  landlord  lets  his  land  to  a  tenant,  and  retires  out  of  sight.  The  tenant  is  then  j 
the  employer,  but  only  one  employer  out  of  many,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  i 
more  connection  with  scarcity  of  employment  than  any  other  employer.  It  seems  to  . 
be  capital  that  employs  labour,  and  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  employment  j 
to  be  the  determining  factor  of  the  labom*  market.  j 
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Before  we  attempt  to  unravel  this  tangled  skein  let  us  step  for  a  moment  to  a 
country  where  the  skein  is  not  tangled  and  the  lie  of  the  threads  is  easy  to  trace;  we 
shall  then  see  better  how  to  pick  out  the  tangle.  Let  us  go  to  Ireland  where  the 
confusing  multitude  of  middlemen  is  absent  and  the  landlord  and  the  labourer  stand 
face  to  face. 

Ireland. 

Over  a  great  part  of  Ireland  the  conditions  of  tenure  and  methods  of  using  the  land 
are  much  the  same  as  in  England,  but  in  the  outlying  poorer  parts  the  soil,  so  far  as 
it  is  cultivated  at  all,  is  cultivated  by  the  peasant — by  the  labourer  working  for 
himself  and  paying  rent ;  and  throughout  the  country  generally  there  are  no  mines, 
manufactures  (to  speak  of),  or  other  standing  field  of  regular  employment;  con¬ 
sequently  the  labourer  is  thrown  upon  the  land  itseK  as  his  sole  resom’ce,  and  must 
support  himself  from  nature  direct  with  such  odds  and  ends  of  hired  employment  as 
he  may  chance  to  get.  He  is  not  a  capitalist  working  for  profit  and  ready  to  take 
the  land  only  if  he  can  see  his  way  to  a  profit,  but  a  poor  labouring  man  working  for 
life,  and  who  must  therefore  have  the  land  on  any  terms  or  die. 

The  landlord  is  thus  absolute  master  of  the  situation  and  can  dictate  his  own 
terms.  He  can  either  stand  forth  as  confessed  despot,  saying  “  These  are  my  terms, 
accept  them  or  go”  (which  is  equivalent  to  sentence  of  death  or  of  the  workhouse) ; 
or  he  can  go  through  the  farce  of  putting  the  land  up  to  “free  competition,”  which 
means  keeping  back  all  the  good  land  for  his  own  use,  or  letting  it  to  a  capitalist  who 
j  will  pay  high  for  it,  and  ofiering  the  poor  residue  to  the  hungry  crowd  to  whom  it  is 
I  the  first  necessary  of  life,  the  source  whence  all  their  necessaries  must  come.  They 
I  must  therefore  run  each  other  up  for  it,  not  merely  to  the  utmost  they  can  pay,  but 
I  beyond  ;  to  a  sum  they  cannot  hope  to  pay,  but  can  always  be  held  liable  for. 

Of  course  the  occupier  is  soon  in  arrears,  and  thenceforth  has  to  “work  the  dead 
horse,”  that  is,  to  work  not  for  his  own  enrichment  but  to  pay  ofi”  an  impossible 
debt.  Of  course,  also,  he  soon  ceases  to  work  (that  is  to  work  more  than  enough 
j  just  to  live),  and  to  save  any  surplus  he  may  chance  to  get.  So  he  gets  the 
I  character  of  being  idle  and  improvident ;  and  the  landlord  points  triumphantly  to 
I  this  and  says — “See,  he  can’t  pay  his  just  rent,  simply  because  he  won’t  work  or 
I  deny  himself.  This  wicked  creature  is  robbing  me  of  my  just  dues  by  his  idleness 
1  and  improvidence.” 

But  as  if  this  was  not  bad  enough  the  landlord  bad,  till  yesterday  (for  I  am 
speaking  of  a  state  of  things  which  is — not  past — but  passing),  the  power  of  refusing 
any  security  of  tenure,  of  turning  off  the  tenant  whether  he  paid  his  rent  or  not,  at 
his  (the  landlord’s)  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  and  confiscating  all  his  improvements. 
For  though  this  accursed  system  had  the  necessary  effect  of  strangling  all  hope  of 
advancement,  all  ambition  to  rise,  all  desire  to  improve,  still  there  are  some 
improvements  that  the  tenant  must  make. 

The  land  on  to  which  he  is  forced  (the  landlord  keeping  all  the  best  for  his  own 
use  or  profit)  is  stony  mountain  side,  or  coarse  bog,  or  inferior  soil  of  some  kind, 
which  must  be  reclaimed  before  it  will  grow  anything ;  and  he  must  have  a  dwelling 
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of  some  sort,  and  a  wall  or  fence  round  his  crops.  All  these  the  landlord  might 
seize  at  any  time,  and  though  they  might  (the  dwelling  and  fences)  he  worth  little 
to  him,  they  were  all  in  all  to  the  tenant.  Observe  that  this  payment  called  rent  i 
was  a  payment  in  return  for  absolutely  no  service  rendered  whatever.  The  landlord  ^ 
need  make  no  improvements,  advance  no  capital,  but  simply  charge  the  tenant  all 
I  he  could  get  out  of  him  for  the  mere  permission  to  live  by  his  own  labour  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and  as  soon  as  the  tenant,  with  hard  toil,  had  converted  the 
barren  land  into  a  more  or  less  fruitful  garden,  the  landlord,  casting  his  eyes  upon 
it,  would  see  that  it  would  now  bear  good  grass  for  his  cattle  and  would  push  the 
tenant  off  to  another  barren  patch  to  reclaim  that,  to  he  again  taken  when  it  was 
good  enough  for  grass,  until  Englishmen  learn  with  sm'prise  that  all  the  congested 
population  is  concentrated  on  the  worst  land. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  landlord  was  often  an  honourable  and 
kind  man,  who  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  his  powers,  or  “  press  hardly  on  the 
poor;  ”  that  he  sometimes  gave  away  in  charity  much  of  what  he  took  in  rent ;  that 
,  he  often  took  a  sincere  interest  in  his  dependents,  and  showed  them  much  kindness  ; 
j  that  he  often  earned  their  affection  and  respect,  and  lived  amongst  them  in  mutual 
I  goodwill;  nor  that  he  fully  believed  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  his  demands,  and 
j  that  such  harshness  as  he  occasionally  felt  himself  compelled  to  exercise  was  in  the 
I  exercise  of  a  privilege  he  had  legitimately  acquired,  and  which,  as  he  believed,  it  was 
good  upon  the  whole  that  he  should  possess.  All  this  I  freely  admit.  Precisely  the 
same  things  might  be  said  of  many  slaveowners  in  relation  to  their  slaves.  But  it 
only  tells  in  favour  of  the  landlord’s  private  character,  which  I  am  not  attacking. 

It  proves  nothing  in  defence  of  the  institution  he  represents,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  a  defence  of  slavery  to  say  that  many  slaveowners  were  honourable  and  kind  men, 
who  would  not  exercise  their  full  powers,  showed  much  kindness  to  their  slaves,  and 
I  were  beloved  by  them,  and  believed  honestly  in  their  rights  as  slaveowners. 

I 

!  Improvements. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  landlord  sometimes  made  great  improvements.  True ;  and 
I  yet  has  been  much  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  improvement.  For  there  aie 
j  some  improvements  (such  as  draining,  clearing,  cleansing,  cultivating,  Ac.)  which 
represent  labour  only,  and  which  the  poorest  occupier  would  gladly  effect  in  his 
spare  tune  if  only  the  landlord  would  let  him;  that  is,  if  he  would  only  guarantee 
the  improver  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  these  improvements. 

There  are  other  improvements  again  (such  as  buildings),  which  may  require  capital. 
These,  a  building  society,  or  anyone  with  money  to  invfst  will  readily  make  if  only 
there  is  security  for  payment  of  good  interest,  which  the  occupier  of  the  land  and 
user  of  the  improvement  could  easily  give  if  only  he  had  secure  possession,  which 
again  the  landlord  refuses  to  guarantee. 

To  induce  a  man  to  build  a  house  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  own  the  land  it  is 
to  stand  on  any  more  than  to  induce  him  to  build  a  ship  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  own  the  water  it  is  to  float  on.  All  that  is  wanted  is  security  for  interest 
on  the  cost  or  enjoyment  in  the  use,  which  could  easily  be  got  if  the  landlord  did  not 
stand  in  the  way. 
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Again,  when  the  landlord  does  make  improvements  he  makes  them  as  a  capitalist, 
not  as  a  landlord.  A  landlord  is  simply  a  person  who  owns  land ;  he  may  or  may 
not  also  be  a  capitalist  owning  money.  If  he  is  not  he  cannot  make  improvements 
however  big  a  landlord  he  may  be.  If  he  is,  and  makes  improvements,  he  makes 
them  as  any  other  capitalist  would — as  an  investment.  It  is  a  proof  (if  proof  were 
wanted)  of  the  advantage  of  capital ;  it  is  no  proof  of  the  advantage  of  landlordism. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  landlord  in  regard  to  improvements  lies  not  in  his 
power  to  make  them,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  in  his  power  to  prevent  their 
being  made ;  in  his  power  directly  to  forbid  or  indirectly  to  discourage  them  by 
refusing  that  security  of  possession  without  which  there  is  no  inducement  to  the 
occupier  or  security  to  the  capitalist  to  make  them.  I  have  seen  buildings  in  plenty 
going  to  pieces  because  the  landlord  was  too  stingy,  too  inditferent,  or  too  poor  to 
repair  them,  and  the  occupier  did  not  dare.  The  landlord,  as  landlord,  does 
immeasurably  more  to  hinder  improvement  by  refusing  the  necessary  security  and 
inducement  than  he  does  to  further  it  by  his  occasional  outlay.  His  power  to 
charge  other  people  for  permission  to  work,  to  withhold  or  restrict  the  use  of  the 
land,  to  refuse  security  of  possession  and  to  evict,  are  all  that  is  distinctive  of  him 
as  a  landlord.  He  represents  an  abuse,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  true  that  he  bought  the  land  (or  we  wiU  assume  that  he  did)  and  with  it  all 
these  powers  as  a  necessary  corollary  ;  but  what  did  he  buy  it  for  ?  He  bought  it 
solely  in  order  to  exercise  these  powers ;  these  powers  of  vexatious  interference,  of 
obstruction  and  of  extortion.  The  land  was  no  use  to  him  for  any  other  purpose. 
He  did  not  buy  it  in  order  to  settle  down  on  a  bleak  hillside,  or  in  a  damp  bog,  and 
laboriously  reclaim  the  sterile  soil.  Not  he !  He  bought  it  in  order  to  be  able  to 
extort  money  from  those  who  did.  He  bought  it  “to  let,”  as  it  is  euphoniously 
expressed,  and  we  now  see  what  that  means.  What  it  means  and  how  it  has  worked 
is  shown  by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  where  we  see  a  people  impoverished,  a  backward 
industry,  a  general  hatred  of  the  law,  and  a  desire  always  to  frustrate  rather  than 
assist  it,  and  an  ever-smouldering  state  of  insurrection. 

The  law  is  altered  now,  in  theory.  The  landlord’s  power  to  extort  has  now,  in 
theory,  been  restricted  to  the  exaction  of  what  is  called  a  “reasonable  rent,”  and  his 
power  to  evict  at  will  and  confiscate  improvements  abolished.  In  short,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  landlord,  a  lord  of  the  land,  and  become  a  mere  claimant  for  certain 
moneys  regulated  by  the  courts.  In  theory,  but  in  theory  only.  For  the  refusal  of 
Parliament  to  wipe  out  unjust  arrears  has  left  his  real  powers  under  the  law  pretty 
much  as  they  were.  Happily  there  is  now  in  Ireland  a  National  League,  stronger 
than  the  law,  which  is  gradually  converting  the  empty  theory  into  accomplished  fact. 

But  you  cannot  get  an  Irish  (or  an  English)  landlord  to  see  anything  wrong  in 
landlordism  any  more  than  you  could  get  a  Southern  slaveowner  to  see  anything 
wrong  in  slavery.  Every  argument  that  the  landlord  now  uses  has  been  used  by  the 
slaveowner.  The  land  is  his  “property,  honestly  bought  or  inherited”  (just  as  the 
slaves  were).  “To  interfere  with  his  rights  would  be  undermining  the  sacred 
institution  of  property  on  which  all  civilisation  rests,  and  bringing  chaos.  The 
owners  are  generally  honest  and  good  men,  who  show  great  kindness  to  those 
dependent  on  them.  Many  of  them  are  very  poor,  notwithstanding  all  the  ‘property’ 
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of  this  sort  they  own,  and  really  get  very  little  profit  out  of  it.  Many  are  widows 
and  orphans  and  aged  people,  who  would  be  left  penniless  and  helpless  if  deprived 
of  it,”  and  so  on.  Anyone  who  goes  about  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  landlordism 
and  the  wrongs  of  the  labourer  is  a  pestilent  fellow,  “setting  class  against  class,” 
and  “making  the  people  discontented  vith  their  lot.”  All  which  is  exactly  what  the 
Southerners  said  of  John  Brown— and  hanged  him. 

The  Highlands. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  system  has  been  carried  to  even  greater  lengths, 
though  the  more  patient  Highlanders  have  borne  their  wrongs  more  quietly.  There, 
whole  counties  have  been  depopulated  and  laid  waste  to  make  hunting  grounds  for 
the  rich.  The  landlord  first  confiscated  the  immemorial  grazing  rights  of  the  people, 
and  then  turned  them  off  the  better  land  to  make  way  for  sheep ;  later  he  turned 
them  off  the  worse  land  to  make  way  for  deer ;  and  every  time  he  pushed  them  from 
better  to  worse  land  he,  by  that  very  act,  intensified  the  competition  for  the  ever- 
lessening  quantity  of  available  land,  increased  his  own  power  of  raising  rents,  and 
made  the  people  more  and  more  abjectly  dependent  on  his  mercy  or  caprice  till,  in 
his  greed,  and  the  wantonness  of  oppression,  he  grudged  them  even  the  wi’etched 
strips  of  barren  land  that  were  left  them ;  and  the  cry  of  the  crofters  is  that,  not 
only  are  they  charged  extortionate  rents  for  an  insecure  tenure  of  the  worst  land,  but 
they  cannot  even  get,  on  any  terms,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  them  alive,  even 
of  the  worst  land. 

Again  and  again  has  rent  been  demanded  which  was  confessedly  more  than  the 
land  could  possibly  produce,  but  as  the  landlord  (or  his  agent)  naively  remarked, 
“  The  tenant  could  earn  it  at  the  fishing!  ”  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  pretence 
of  the  rent  asked  being  economic  rent,  or  the  differential  productive  value  of  the 
land,  or  as  representiag  the  value  of  the  land  at  aU ;  it  was  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  claim  to  the  right  of  extorting  from  the  labourer  all  that  he  could  earn 
anywhere  and  anyhow  in  return  for  the  mere  permission  to  exist  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  1  So  if  you  did  as  some  of  our  statesmen  propose,  and  advanced  public 
money  to  provide  improved  appliances  for  the  Fisheries,  or  to  start  public  works 
which  would  provide  fresh  employment  for  the  people,  still  the  fresh  earnings  would 
be  “at  the  fishing”  and  the  landlord  would  claim  them. 

People  have  risen  in  arms  before  now  for  far  less  wrongs  than  these,  and  history 
has  applauded  them  for  so  doing.  The  wrongs  for  which  the  Commons  rose  against 
Charles  I.,  and  for  which  the  American  States  rose  against  King  George  were  the 
veriest  trifle  in  comparison.  But  then  the  Commons  and  the  Americans  were  a 
people  well  provided,  able  to  combine,  sturdy,  and  independent ;  while  the  Celts 
are  poor,  scattered,  broken  down  by  oppression,  and  confused  by  a  claim  based 
apparently  on  the  rights  of  “property.” 

To  return  to  England.  The  situation  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  does  not  at 
once  make  clear  the  situation  in  England,  but  it  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  tangle. 
The  landlords,  as  a  class,  who,  as  landlords,  produce  nothing,  are  rich,  while  the 
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labourers,  whose  toil  is  the  active  factor  that  produces  everything,  are  poor ;  and 
there  is  obviously  a  connection  between  these  two  facts.  The  man  who  owns  the 
land  lives  upon  the  man  who  puts  it  to  use.  And  just  as  the  Turkoman  partially 
cripples  his  slave,  because,  though  it  renders  him  less  efficient,  it  places  him  more 
completely  in  his  power,  so  the  landlord’s  interest  is  to  partially  cripple  Ms  slave, 
that  is  impose  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  soil  which,  though  they  diminish  the 
total  returns  to  be  got  from  it,  yet  place  the  user  more  completely  at  his  mercy. 
These  restrictions  are  mainly  two.  Kestrictions  in  the  quantity  that  shall  be  put  to 
full  effective  use,  and  restrictions  in  the  conditions  on  which  that  limited  quantity 
shall  be  used. 

Two  circumstances  especially  tend  to  conceal  the  injustice  and  mischief  of 
landlordism  in  England ; — 

1.  That  three  totally  distinct  charges  are  lumped  together  under  the  common 
title  of  rent. 

(a)  a  charge  for  improvements  effected  on  the  land. 

(b)  a  charge  for  the  differential  productive  value  of  the  land,  as  being  more  fertile 

or  better  situated  than  ether  lands  in  use. 

(c)  A  charge  for  the  mere  permission  to  occupy  any  land  at  all,  however  worthless ; 

that  is,  a  charge  for  the  mere  permission  to  live  somewhere  (like  the  rent 
charged  to  the  Highland  Crofters),  for  mere  permission  to  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  charge,  and  represents  a  real  service 
rendered  by  the  charger ;  but  is  not  rent  at  all  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  but 
interest  on  capital  or  labour  expended. 

The  second,  representing  natural  or  economic  rent,  may  or  may  not  be  legitimate, 
according  to  the  circumstances.  It  depends  on  who  it  is  that  charges  it.  If  the 
State  apportioned  out  the  land,  it  might,  and  ought,  in  justice  to  the  public,  to  charge 
more  for  better  land  than  for  worse ;  for  the  land  is  the  natural  and  rightful 
inheritance  of  the  whole  people,  and  those  who  are  allowed  to  take  the  best  pieces 
should  pay  accordingly.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  a  private  person  should  be  allowed 
to  charge  it,  since  if  any  one  private  person  has  more  right  than  another  to  the 
superior  productiveness  of  any  given  land,  it  is  surely  the  person  who  is  turning  that 
productiveness  to  useful  account,  and  not  somebody  else  who  is  making  no  use  of  it 
at  all.  However,  we  will  waive  that  point  and  assume  that  this  charge  also  is 
legitimate. 

But  the  third  charge  for  artificial  or  monopoly  rent  is  pure  extortion  and  robbery, 
and  should  be  disallowed,  as  is  already  recognised  in  the  Irish  law,  which  by  its 
Land  Courts  has  power  to  excise  that  portion  as  “excessive  rent.” 

Another  circumstance  that  in  England  obscures  the  connection  between  the  claim 
of  the  landlord  and  the  poverty  of  the  labourer  is,  that  while  in  Ireland  the  landlord 
“  takes  it  out”  of  the  labourer  in  money,  demanding  rent  for  the  mere  permission  to 
live,  and  is  thus  clearly  and  simply  a  receiver;  in  England  he  “  takes  it  out”  of  the 
labourer  in  work,  paying  him  a  fixed  sum  for  his  maintenance,  called  wages,  and 
thus  appears  to  be  a  giver.  The  English  landlord  finds  it  more  profitable  (to  himself) 
to  start  some  enterprise  on  the  land  and  to  forbid  the  labourers  to  exist  at  all  upon 
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his  land,  except  in  limited  numbers,  and  as  his  hired  servants.  If  he  either  offered 
employment  to  them  all  or  allowed  those  whom  he  did  not  employ  to  earn  a  living  j 
for  themselves  at  a  moderate  rent  on  one  part  of  his  land  while  he  carried  on  his  I 
enterprise  on  another,  there  would  he  no  competition  for  the  privilege  of  being 
employed,  and  no  man  would  work  for  him  for  less  than  he  could  make  for  himself, 
which  would  not  suit  his  hook;  so  he  only  employs  some,  and  either  absolutely 
forbids  the  others  to  have  any  land  on  any  terms,  or  demands  such  an  extortionate 
rent  for  an  insecure  tenure  that  it  amounts  to  prohibition ;  so  they  drift  into  the  cities, 
intensifying  there  the  struggle  for  existence  and  swelling  the  tide  of  poverty.  But 
by  this  time  they  have  severed  their  connection  with  him,  and  are  far  away,  and  so 
to  the  casual  eye  he  is  not  responsible  for  their  poverty.  He  thus  gets  rid  of  one-half 
of  his  responsibility. 

The  other  half  he  gets  rid  of  by  letting  his  land  in  block  to  a  capitalist  farmer, 
and  retiring  out  of  sight  altogether.  That  is,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  the 
labourer  himself,  he  sells  the  privilege  of  taking  it  out,  for  a  specified  period,  to 
the  farmer,  who  is  now  in  his  turn  the  monopolist,  the  man  who  (by  arrangement 
with  the  landlord)  has  obtained  possession  of  more  land  than  he  can  personally 
use  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  other  people  from  using  it,  except  for  his  profit ; 
so  it  is  his  actions  we  must  now  follow.  He  is  almost  necessarily  a  harder 
task-master  than  the  landlord  proper,  partly  because  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his 
privilege  a  stiff  sum  which  he  has  got  to  make  good  somehow,  and  partly  because 
he  is  not  the  real  owner  of  the  land,  a  man  of  social  position  wdth  recognised  semi- 
feudal  duties  to  his  dependents,  but  simply  one  who  has  taken  the  land  as  a  matter 
of  business,  and  acts,  and  is  expected  to  act,  on  strictly  commercial  principles  ;  so 
much  rent  for  so  much  land,  and  as  little  rent  for  as  much  land  as  possible ;  and  so 
much  wages  for  so  much  work,  and  as  little  wages  for  as  much  work  as  possible. 
All  he  produces  has  to  be  produced  by  labour,  so  he  has  to  get  it  aU  out  of  the 
labourers  ;  but  they  are  expensive,  so  he  employs  as  few  as  he  can.  The  fewer  he 
and  his  class  can  manage  to  employ  the  less  will  they  have  to  pay  to  those  whom 
they  do  employ ;  for  the  more  there  are  left  out  in  the  cold,  the  keener  will  be  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  them,  and  the  lower  the  wages  they  can  be  compelled 
to  accept.  His  great  object,  in  short,  is  to  create  this  struggle  for  existence. 

Mind,  I  am  not  saying  that  all  this  is  done  consciously  and  deliberately ;  but  it  is 
done,  all  the  same.  The  labourer,  in  his  eyes  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  the  eyes  of 
too  many  of  our  statesmen  and  economists  too),  is  not  a  human  being  with  as  much 
right  to  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  as  he  has,  but  a  mere  instrument  of 
production  like  the  teams  and  implements — an  expense,  in  short,  to  be  minimised  to 
the  utmost. 

His  fii’st  step  towards  reducing  the  number  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
is  to  lay  down  as  much  ground  in  grass  as  possible ;  and  this  process  is  going  on 
daily.  The  gi-eater  part  of  the  best  land  of  the  country  is  down  in  grass  already, 
and  more  goes  down  every  year.  This,  the  economist  says,  is  because  grass  is 
found  to  be  the  most  productive  way  of  using  such  land — the  way  that  yields  the 
greatest  net  increase.  That  that  is  not  the  fact  may  easily  be  demonstrated. 
Suppose  that  I,  a  farmer,  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  ten  labourers  at  £40  a  year 
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each  (total  £400)  to  grow  crops,  and  that  after  deducting  rent  and  all  working 
expenses,  I  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  I  have  got  hack  this  £400  with  10  per 
cent  profit  on  it.  Then  it  is  clear  that  the  land  must  be  yielding  £440  a  year  net 
increase ;  £400  going  to  the  labourers  as  their  share  and  £40  to  me  as  interest  on 
the  wages  I  have  advanced.  (I  am  leaving  out  of  sight  for  simplicity’s  sake  the 
interest  I  make  on  my  other  outlay  and  the  profit  on  my  own  labour  of  superin¬ 
tendence.)  These  two  sums,  £400  to  the  labourers  and  £40  to  me  represent  our 
respective  clear  earnings  after  everything  else  is  paid  for.  If,  now,  by  putting  my 
land  down  to  grass,  and  discharging  my  labourers  I  can  make  the  land  produce  £50 
increase  only  but  can  keep  all  that  £50  to  myself  (having  no  labourers  to  share  it 
with),  it  is  my  interest  to  do  so.  So  that  for  a  paltry  increase  of  £10  a  year  to 
myself,  ten  men  and  their  families  are  turned  adrift  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  reduced  from  £440  to  £50. 

And  if  I  hesitate  at  so  doing  I  have  to  remember  that  the  land  goes  to  him  who 
offers  the  highest  rent  for  it,  and  that  the  man  who  can  ofter  most  rent  is  the  man 
who  (cceteris  paribus)  least  lets  sentiment  interfere  with  business;  so  if  I  hesitate 
I  may  lose  my  farm.  And  mark !  The  more  fertile  the  land  is,  and  the  more  desirable 
it  is,  therefore,  in  the  public  interest  that  it  should  be  cultivated,  the  more  certainly 
is  it  my  interest  not  to  cultivate  it ;  because  the  more  fertile  it  is,  the  more  certain 
am  I  to  find  something  (like  grass)  which  it  will  produce  spontaneously,  so  to  speak, 
and  which  I  can  therefore  keep  all  to  myself,  till  the  landlord  tabes  it  from  me  in 
increased  rent. 

But  it  is  said,  “  the  men  discharged  are  set  free  for  other  work.”  True ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  other  work  is  not  set  free  for  the  men.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  field  of  employment  is  narrowed  ;  for  all  productive  industry  consists  either 
in  extracting  the  raw  materials  of  wealth  from  the  land  (as  in  agriculture  and  mining), 
or  in  working  up  and  distributing  those  materials  (as  in  manufactures  and  commerce), 
and  the  less  there  is  extracted  (from  the  land)  by  some,  the  less  must  there  be  for 
others  to  work  up  and  distribute.  So  that  my  turning  those  men  off  the  land  not 
only  throws  those  particular  people  out  of  employment,  but  restricts  the  whole  field 
of  employment,  and  helps  to  reduce  wages  all  round. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  this  commonly  accepted  belief,  that  land  once 
owned,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  have  it  put  to  the  most  productive  use. 

His  interest  is  only  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  he  can  for  himself ;  and  a  small 
produce  which  he  can  keep  all  to  himself  is  more  enticing  than  a  far  larger  net 
produce  which  he  must  share  with  other  people  in  the  shape  of  wages,  purchases,  &c. 

I  have  not  space  to  show  how,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  self-interest  or  self-indul¬ 
gence  of  the  monopolist  withholds  the  land  from  full  productive  use,  substituting  | 
extensive  for  intensive  cultivation  in  the  same  way  that  it  substitutes  pastime  for  ' 
crops  ;  holding  back  the  land  altogether  in  places,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  up  its  price ; 
demanding  excessive  royalties  on  minerals  which  industry  cannot  afibrd  to  pay ; 
depopulating  whole  counties  to  provide  sport  for  the  rich,  and  turning  even  industrial 
inventions  into  opportunities  of  exploiting  labour.  Machinery,  for  example,  in  itself 
is  a  blessing,  potentially,  at  least.  It  is  a  means  whereby  the  labourer’s  toil  may  be 
lessened  or  his  returns  increased ;  and  if  his  lights  to  the  use  of  the  soil  were 
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recognised  this  blessing  would  bear  its  natural  fruit,  for  the  labourer  would  then  use 
machinery  himself  for  bis  own  advantage ;  not,  perhaps,  the  same  machinery  exactly 
that  the  large  farmer  uses,  but  machinery  in  some  shape,  in  the  shape  most  suited  to 
his  needs.  I  use  the  word  machinery  in  its  widest  sense,  as  representing  not  only 
complex  contrivances,  hut  ingeniously  contrived  and  better  made  tools  ;  implements 
of  all  sorts  ;  horse,  water,  and  steam  power,  and  every  appliance,  in  short,  by  which 
labour  may  be  saved,  or  made  more  effective.  But  unjust  laws  can  turn  even 
blessings  into  curses,  and  the  land  monopolist  can  take  advantage  of  his  monopoly  to 
use  machinery  to  increase  the  labourer’s  toil,  not  to  lessen  it ;  to  reduce  his  earnings, 
not  to  increase  them.  For  it  enables  him  to  do  with  less  men,  and  so  to  increase 
the  struggle  for  employment,  and  enables  him  thus  to  insist  on  longer  hours  or  lower 
pay.  The  farmer  especially,  when  he  adopts  a  labour-saving  machine,  does  not 
continue  to  employ  the  same  hands  to  produce  larger  results,  but  simply  does  what 
he  wants  with  fewer  men.  Some  of  the  displaced  men,  no  doubt,  find  other  employ¬ 
ments  which  machinery  itself  has  opened  out,  but  the  gain  in  the  new  direction  does 
not  balance  the  loss  in  the  old.  For  the  same  cause  that  enabled  the  farmer  and  the 
mineworker  (who  produce  the  raw  material  for  all  the  other  industries)  to  do  with 
less  hands,  enables  the  manufacturer  and  the  transporter  to  do  with  less  hands  too. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  machinery,  on  the  whole,  is  to  enable  the  master  to 
dispense  with  some  of  his  labour ;  that,  indeed,  is  the  sole,  or,  at  anyrate,  the 
chief  reason  for  which  he  adopts  it. 

In  the  district  (in  Tasmania)  where  I  come  from  (and  no  doubt  in  all  others,  more 
or  less)  the  agricultural  population  has  sensibly  declined  since  the  introduction  of 
[  machinery,  and  the  displaced  men  have  not  found  other  compensating  employment, 
except  where  the  opening  out  of  fresh  lands  by  roads,  the  discovery  of  minerals,  the 
undertaking  of  public  works,  or  other  such  causes,  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  counter- 
!  balanced  the  loss  to  the  labourer  by  the  lessened  demand  for  him  in  the  settled 
districts.  These  outer  openings  have,  at  best,  only  balanced  a  loss  to  him  instead 
of  doubling  a  gain,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  Turn  where  you  will,  the  monopoly 
of  the  land,  the  power  accorded  to  the  rich,  who  have  the  money,  to  buy  up  land  and 
use  it  not  as  an  instrument  of  production  for  themselves  to  use,  but  as  a  means  of 
demanding  the  produce  of  other  people’s  labour,  turns  blessings  into  curses,  limits 
I  the  field  of  employment,  and  grinds  down  the  poor. 

The  landlord  does  not  (as  some  say,  or  are  supposed  to  say)  get  the  whole  surplus 
produce  of  industry.  That  is  palpably,  absurdly  untrue.  But,  in  order  to  get  what 
he  does  get  (and  he  gets  a  great  deal),  he  keeps  land  and  labour — the  two  great  factors 
of  production — apart ;  closes  the  opportunities  of  industry  ;  hinders  the  production 
'  of  wealth,  and  flings  the  labourer  helpless  at  the  feet  of  capital,  to  be  exploited  by  all. 
i  He  even,  as  it  were,  compels  the  employer  to  exploit  him  by  artificially  producing 
j  such  a  scarcity  of  investment  and  employment  and  intensity  of  trade  competition 
j  that  the  employer  is  obliged  to  exploit  in  order  to  keep  his  own  head  above  water. 

It  is  no  use  tinkering  with  a  great  question  of  this  sort.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
'  but  to  go  straight  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Recognise  that  the  land  belongs  of 
!  right  to  the  nation,  and  enforce  that  right.  We  need  not  do  it  with  a  sudden  jerk 
I  that  will  throw  the  whole  social  fabric  into  disorder,  nor  by  violent  and  revolutionary 
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means,  nor  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  rights  that  have  grown  up,  and  moneys  that 
have  been  invested  in  all  good  faith.  Do  it  by  degrees,  so  long  as  you  use  reason¬ 
able  expedition  ;  do  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  adaptation  and  extension  of  existing 
machinery  ;  do  it  with  careful  inquiry  into  all  claims,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice  all 
round  ;  but  begin  it  at  once,  and  go  through  with  it  resolutely,  with  a  clear  idea  of 
what  you  mean  to  do,  and  how  you  mean  to  do  it. 

Well,  we  are  met  at  once  with  the  difficulty  of  compensation  to  dispossessed  land¬ 
lords.  I  am  not  goiug  to  inquire  whether  all  landlords  have  an  equal  claim  to 
compensation ;  those  who  have  invested  actual  earnings  in  land,  and  those  who  have 
merely  inherited  it ;  those  who  have  used  their  privileges  wisely  and  justly,  according  to 
their  lights,  and  those  who  have  abused  them.  I  shall  treat  the  question  as  one  of 
practical  politics  rather  than  of  pure  ethics,  and  explain  the  two  solutions  of  the 
difficulty  at  present  before  the  public,  dwelling  chiefly  on  that  of  the  society  to  which  } 
I  properly  belong.  I 

Mr.  George’s  plan  dexterously  glides  round  the  difficulty  by  making  the  abolition 
of  the  evil  gradual,  and  never  actually  taking  the  land,  but  only  taxing  its  value, 
higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  till  the  landlord  is  taxed  out  of  existence.  By  this 
means  there  is  no  appearance  of  conflscation  at  any  time ;  for,  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  landlord  is  made  to  pay  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  as  those  do  who 
are  not  landlords,  there  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  gradual  and  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation  ;  and,  by  the  time  it  begins  to  pass  this  point,  a  new  generation  of 
landowners  will  be  coming  into  existence,  who  can  none  of  them  claim  to  have 
bought  their  laud,  but  have  only  come  into  possession  of  an  inheritance  which  they 
will  have  been  brought  up  to  regard  as  a  wrongful  inheritance  ;  as  an  antiquated  and 
oppressive  privilege  (like  those  of  the  old  French  noblesse),  to  which  there  can  be 
no  moral  claim,  and  which  has  been  condemned  by  common  consent  to  gradual 
extinction.  They  will,  therefore,  suffer  no  disappointment,  realise  no  sense  of  loss, 
but  grow  up  under  the  cheerful  consciousness  that  they  have  got  to  earn  their  own 
living  like  other  people,  but  in  a  world  where  everyone  has  now  a  fair  field,  and 
labour  is  assured  of  its  natural  reward. 

From  the  first  turn  of  the  screw  it  begins  to  be  expensive  to  keep  land  unused  or 
insufficiently  used.  Country  landlords  withholding  farms  because  the  rents  offered 
are  not  high  enough  to  please  them  ;  owners  of  vacant  town  or  suburban  lots  in  no 
hurry  to  build,  or  of  minerals  which  remain  un worked  because  the  royalties  demanded 
are  too  high ;  all  these  will  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  gentle  pressure.  Those 
who  are  already  in  difficulties  will  give  way  almost  immediately,  and  so  many  farms, 
town  lots,  and  withheld  minerals  will  come  into  use,  opening  out  fresh  fields  for 
work  and  relieving  the  pressure  of  competition  for  employment.  Those  landlords 
who  have  been  holding  back  for  a  rise  will  find  a  fall  instead,  and  many  will  take 
fright  and  come  to  terms  at  once.  The  needy  yield  first,  and  the  timid  follow.  All 
this  means  not  only  a  fall  of  rents,  but  a  rise  of  wages,  for  farms,  building  sites, 
and  mineral  deposits  cannot  be  brought  into  use  without  producing  an  increased 
demand  for  labour.  Another  turn  of  the  screw  and  more  needy  monopolists  give 
way,  more  land  is  forced  into  use,  more  capital  finds  investment,  and  more  labourers 
are  wanted.  There  is  a  stir  like  the  buzz  in  an  awakening  hive.  Men  begin  to 
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realise  that  a  silent,  peaceful,  gradual,  but  tremendous  revolution  is  in  progress. 
I  Kents  are  falling,  wages  are  rising.  The  classes  that  live  upon  the  labour  of  others 
find  their  power  and  infiuence  slipping  from  them  ;  those  who  live  by  their  own 
labour  become  conscious  of  growing  strength  and  catch  glimpses  of  a  splendid  future. 
There  is  now  work  for  all ;  work  crying  out  for  hands,  not  hands  crying  out  for 
work;  capitalists  bidding  for  labourers,  not  labourers  craving  for  employment. 
When  matters  reach  this  pass  the  dawn  has  broken  and  the  day  is  at  hand.  Still 
this  process  will  take  time  that  to  impatient  spirits  will  seem  long,  and  to  many  it 
smacks  of  confiscation. 

Well,  there  is  another  method  before  us,  that  of  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society, 
with  Dr.  Wallace  at  its  head.  It  lacks  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  George’s  plan, 
but  is  more  direct  in  its  action.  It  takes  the  land  instead  of  taxing  it,  but  it  gives 
compensation.  As  to  its  principles,  the  society,  lilie  the  league,  declares  that  this 
earth  belongs  to  the  human  race,  not  to  the  landlords  ;  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  all, 
j  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few ;  and  that  its  legitimate  use  is  as  an 
I  instrument  of  production,  not  as  a  means  of  extortion.  But  it  goes  beyond  these 
I  general  statements,  and  puts  forward  this  particular  proposition  : — That  every  man 
j  born  into  the  world  has  an  inherent  right  of  access  to  the  opportunities  which  nature 
I  provides,  and,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  the  use,  if  he  icishes  it,  of  as  much  land  as  he 
(and  his  family)  can  personally  use,  and  whereon  to  make  himself  a  home  that,  as  a 
home,  shall  be  his  own,  wherein  no  man  may  disturb  him  so  long  as  he  chooses  to 
stay,  and  so  long  as  he  fulfils  his  duty  to  the  State,  the  first  of  which  duties  will  be 
the  payment  to  the  State  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  he  thus  occupies  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  people. 

'  It  has  been  objected  that  population  may,  in  course  of  time,  so  increase  that  no 
i  fresh  claimant  for  land  could  find  room  without  displacing  or  squeezing  someone 
else,  and  so  the  right  we  claim  becomes  impracticable. 

Well,  there  is  no  right  that,  under  some  circumstances,  may  not  become  im- 
I  practicable. 

I  But  a  state  of  things,  in  which  there  will  not  be  land  enough  in  limited  but  amply 
'  sufficient  quantity  for  all  who  are  likely  to  want  it,  in  the  British  Isles  is  about  as 
I  far  off  as  the  next  glacial  epoch — at  any  rate,  a  great  deal  too  far  off  for  us  to 
!  concern  ourselves  about  at  present.  A  sensible  man  will  not  embarrass  a  pressing 
and  practical  question  with  such  fanciful  difficulties ;  and  when  the  reader  sees  what 
it  is  we  actually  propose,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  extension  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
j  ment,  he  will  see  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  secm'ing  what  we  demand. 

A  man  with  the  world  thus  thrown  open  to  him  is  a  free  man ;  free  to  choose 
between  working  for  himself  and  working  for  hire,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  slave 
bound  to  sell  himself  to  some  master  or  other  for  whatever  terms  he  can  get  in  an 
i  overcrowded  market,  and  often  unable  to  find  any  master  to  take  him  upon  any 
tei-ms.  Our  society  holds  that  this  claim  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  that  it  is 
the  denial  of  this  inherent  right  to  the  use  of  the  land  that  has  created  all  our 
industrial  difficulties,  checked  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  restricted 
the  whole  field  of  employment,  robbed  labour  of  its  just  reward,  and  produced 
nearly  aU  the  destitution  and  misery  we  see  around  us. 
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We  propose  no  violent  social  revolution  ;  no  sudden  or  forcible  disturbance  of 
existing  industries ;  no  violation  of  legitimate  rights.  We  do  not  even  declare  any 
really  new  principles.  We  propose  only  to  take  principles  already  recognised  by  law 
and  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Crofters’  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  the  Allotment  Act,  contain  the  substance  of  all  we  ask. 

In  the  Irish  Act  it  is  recognised  that  rent  is  not  the  result  of  a  free  contract 
undertaken  on  equal  terms,  but  that  the  landlord  has  a  power  of  extortion  of  which 
he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  advantage.  It  declares  that  excessive  rents  shall  he 
cut  down,  notwithstanding  that  the  tenant  agreed  to  pay  them  and  that  others  in 
their  eagerness  for  possession  of  the  land  are  ready  to  agree  to  them ;  that  the  right 
of  the  occupier  to  live  in  decent  comfort  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  comes  before 
the  right  of  the  landlord  to  squeeze  all  he  can  out  of  him ;  that  once  in  possession 
he  is  not  to  be  disturbed  except  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  and  that  he  has  a  right  to 
the  unexhausted  value  of  his  improvements. 

In  the  Crofters’  Act  two  further  principles  are  admitted;  that  not  only  shall 
excessive  rents  be  forbidden  in  the  future,  but  arrears  of  excessive  rents  in  the  past 
shall  be  remitted;  and  that  not  only  is  the  occupier  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  what  he  already  holds,  but  that  if  the  holding  is  not  large  enough  to 
maintain  him  the  landlord  shall  enlarge  it. 

And  in  the  Allotments  Act  it  is  declared  that  local  bodies  shall  have  power  com¬ 
pulsorily  to  acqun-e  land  and  let  it  out  to  the  labourer.  On  what  grounds  can  all 
these  principles  be  justified  but  on  our  grounds  ?  That  this  earth  is  for  the  use  of 
all,  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few  ;  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  work  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  work  comes  before  the  right  of  a  landlord  to  charge  him 
for  permission  to  work,  or  of  an  employer  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his  work ;  and  that 
since  all  industry  rests  ultimately  on  the  land,  since  production  can  consist  only 
either  in  extracting  the  raw  materials  of  wealth  from  the  land,  or  in  working  up  and 
distributing  those  materials,  therefore  the  land  must  be  thrown  open  for  use. 

The  Allotments  Act  is  the  one  we  build  upon.  That  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  Irish,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  deal  only  with  the  rights 
of  the  existing  tenant  as  against  the  landlord,  which  means  too  often  merely  the 
rights  of  one  monopolist  as  against  another.  They  treat  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  people  who  have  already,  between  them,  got  possession  of  the  land,  and  both  of 
whom  want  to  keep  everybody  else  off  it.  But  the  Allotments  Act  recognises  for  the 
first  time  the  right  of  iho  labourer ;  of  the  man  who  at  present  has  no  land,  but  who 
ought  to  have  it,  and  who  is  suffering  undeserved  poverty  for  the  want  of  it. 

But  the  Allotments  Act  is  a  failure  !  Not  a  single  acre,  it  is  said,  has  been  applied 
for  by  local  bodies  under  that  Act !  Just  so.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  failure.  It  was 
passed,  reluctantly,  by  a  Landlord-Parliament,  who  hardly  dared  refuse  to  pass  it,  but 
who  took  care  to  quietly  cut  its  throat  in  passing  it ;  who  took  care  to  impose  so 
many  restrictions,  to  pile  up  such  excessive  costs,  and  to  require  such  complicated 
proceedings,  as  practically  to  prohibit  what  it  pretended  to  grant.  But  in  passing 
the  Act  they  recognised  the  principle  of  the  Act ;  and  there  is  no  going  back  on  that. 
Henceforth  it  is  admitted  that  the  labourer  has  a  claim  to  use  the  land  and  that 
local  bodies  may  compulsorily  acquire  it  on  his  behalf.  That  is  enough.  That  is 
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the  lever  with  which  if  we  do  but  join  together  and  press  we  can  overthrow  and 
break  up  the  whole  accursed  system  of  land  monopoly.  What  we  want  now,  first,  is 
a  single  comprehensive  Act  that  shall  embody  all  the  principles  of  the  aforementioned 
Acts  ;  that  shall  make  its  provisions  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  to  this  or 
that  part  of  it  only,  and  that  it  shall  be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  and  shall  he 
honestly  constructed  to  work — not  dishonestly  constructed  to  break  down. 

It  will  he  seen  that  in  the  scheme  we  propose  there  is  no  State  management  of  the 
land,  or  interference  with  the  occupier  whatever.  The  occupier  is  left  free  to 
manage  his  affairs  absolutely  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  land  is  simply  to  secure 
the  equal  rights  of  all. 

1.  To  see  that  a  few  do  not  monopolise  the  whole,  but  that  every  man’s  right  to 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  direct  from  nature  is  recognised  and  enforced. 

2.  To  secure  to  the  State  the  unearned  increment  of  the  future. 

OuE  Proposals. 

As  a  first  step,  then,  we  propose : — 

That  local  bodies,  popularly  elected,  be  established  throughout  the  country, 

With  power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily,  from  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  for  small  holdings,  in  such  quantities  as  the  number  and  kinds  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  it  generally  may  indicate. 

Such  lands  to  he  taken  over  absolutely,  not  merely  rented. 

Fair  compensation  being  given  to  the  landlord,  payable  in  State  bonds,  transferable. 

The  land  never  to  he  re-alienated,  but  to  he  let  out 

In  limited  areas, 

With  fixity  of  tenure. 

And  right  to  unexhausted  value  of  improvements,  if  occupier  wishes  to  retire,  at 
reasonable  rents. 

To  he  periodically  revised,  and  raised  or  lowered  according  as  the  land,  apart  from 
improvements,  may  have  risen  or  fallen  in  value. 

Occupiers  to  hold  always  direct  from  the  board. 

And  all  mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  State. 

Comments  on  Proposals. 

(a)  “  Popularly  elected, and,  say,  annually  re-elected  (in  whole,  or  in  part  by 

rotation)  ;  hound  to  take  action  on  receipt  of  a  specified  number  of  bond 
fide  applications  (a  small  fee,  say,  being  demanded  in  proof  of  bond  fides, 
deducible  afterwards  from  the  rent) ;  under  the  eye  and  influence  of  a  whole 
population  directly  and  intensely  interested  in  its  honest  and  efficient 
administration. 

(b)  “  Fair  Compensation'^ — Compensation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  that 

is,  simple  recompense  for  actual  loss,  and  will  mean,  generally,  “  agricultm’al  ” 
or  wholesale  value — what  the  landlord  was  receiving  from  the  farmer. 

Where  I  now  write,  on  the  Norfolk  Coast,  there  are  some  allotments  on  poor  sandj’ 
soil  for  which,  I  suppose,  no  farmer  would  dream  of  offering  more  than  15s.  an  acre. 
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whicli  the  landlord  lets  out  in  driblets  of  ten  rods  to  the  labourer  at  the  extortionate 
rate  of  £6  an  acre,  with  no  security  of  tenure.  Any  holder  may  be  turned  off  at  a 
month’s  notice  without  compensation.  This  is  simple  legalised  robbery  and 
oppression.  The  lord  of  many  acres  sees  a  chance  of  squeezing  the  poor  man — and 
he  squeezes  him  with  a  vengeance.  The  board  would  make  short  work  of  such  a 
claim  as  this. 

(c)  “Iw  Limited  Areas.” — The  object  is  to  secure  to  every  man  what  we  hold  to 

be  his  natural  right,  the  right  to  a  spot  of  ground  whereon  to  make  himself 
a  home,  and  the  right  of  access  to  natural  opportunities,  so  that  he  shall  be 
free  to  choose  between  winning  his  livelihood  from  nature  direct  by  labour 
on  his  own  account,  or  hire  himself  out  to  an  employer  as  suits  him  best ; 
and  all  the  land  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this  is  just  so  much,  on  an 
estimate,  as  he  can  cultivate  by  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family.  We 
are  under  no  obligation  to  find  land  for  him  to  employ  other  people  under 
him. 

(d)  “  JFith  Fixity  of  Tenure.” — This  is  for  small  holdings  not  only  reasonable  and 

just,  but  necessary.  For  the  small  holding  system  is  necessarily  intensive. 
It  implies  the  concentration  of  labour  and  attention  and  the  massing  of 
improvements  (dwelling,  sheds,  fruit  trees,  &c.)  on  a  small  area.  But  no 
man  will  think  of  applying  all  his  labour  and  savings  in  this  way  without 
assurance  that  he  shall  be  left  undisturbed  to  enjoy  the  fruits,  some  of 
which  (as  with  fruit  trees)  will  be  long  before  they  begin  to  come  at  all,  and 
others  (as  with  dwellings),  though  the  enjoyment  begins  at  once,  yet  must 
be  continuous  in  duration  to  justify  the  outlay.  A  long  lease  and  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  end  is  the  least  that  should  be  given.  But  why  should  the 
lease  have  any  termination  at  all  ?  Why  should  we  ever  wish  to  dispossess 
a  man  who  has  invested  his  labour  and  savings  in  the  land,  and  is  making 
good  use  of  it,  and  has  come  to  feel  a  pride  in,  and  an  affection  for,  it  as  his 
home  ?  So  long,  of  com’se,  as  he  fulfils  his  duty  to  the  State— that  is,  so 
long  as  he  pays  his  rent, — obeys  the  laws,  and  does  not  make  himself  a 
nuisance  to  his  neighbours.  Peaceable  possession  of  the  land  he  uses  seems 
to  us  a  man’s  natural  right,  so  long  as  he  does  not  occupy  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  national  inheritance,  and  pays  his  dues  regularly. 

(e)  “  Right  to  Improvements.” — This  does  not  mean  that  if  the  occupier  wishes  to 

retire  the  State  is  bound  to  take  his  improvements  off  his  hands,  but  only 
that  if  the  State  does  take  them  it  shall  pay  for  them.  If,  as  is  most  likely, 
the  State  does  not  want  to  take  them,  the  occupier  shall  have  a  right  to  sell 
his  right  of  occupancy,  and  so  realise  their  value  for  himself. 

(f)  “  Reasonable  Rents.” — If  the  board  determine  to  let  the  land  at  a  fixed  price,  it 

must  ask  enough  to  meet  the  compensation,  with  a  surplus  over  to  cover 
costs  and  risks,  and  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  revenue.  Thus,  if  it 
takes  a  certain  tract  at  its  agricultural  value  of,  say,  30s.  an  acre  (and  for 
which  the  landlord  would  generally  ask  the  labourer  £3  or  £4  without 
security  of  tenure),  it  will  charge,  say,  £2,  an  amount  the  applicant  will 
gladly  pay  for  a  tenure  equivalent  to  practical  ownership. 
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Some  think  the  rents  should  be  fixed  by  competition.  "Well,  that  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fairest  way  for  all  parties,  and  will  probably  be  the  method  ultimately  adopted,  but 
since  the  board  has  to  provide  as  many  lots  of,  say,  three  difierent  classes,  building 
lots,  allotments  proper,  and  small  farms,  and  each  applicant  will  want  land  of  one 
class,  and  no  other,  but  will  not  very  much  care  which  lot  of  that  class  he  gets,  one 
hardly  sees  how  any  efiective  competition  is  to  come  in,  at  first,  at  anyrate.  But 
that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  left  to  the  boards. 

Some,  again,  think  that  competition  would  run  rents  up  even  higher  than  they  are 
now,  and  make  matters  worse  than  ever.  That  would  be  so,  no  doubt,  if  the 
conditions  remained  as  they  are  now;  but  the  conditions  would  be  completely 
changed.  At  present,  lands  are  forced  up  to  an  unnatural  value  (even  now,  despite 
the  fall  of  land  values)  by  the  landlords  holding  back  the  land,  and  so  creating  an 
artificial  scarcity. 

For  example,  what  enables  the  landlord  aforesaid  to  extort  £6  an  acre  from  the 
labourer  for  the  mere  permission  to  utilise  the  soil  is  simply  the  fact  that  he  with¬ 
holds  the  land  except  on  those  terms.  He  says,  in  efiiect,  “  Give  me  all  I  demand  or 
the  land  shall  be  idle ;  ”  that  is,  shall  go  on  simply  carrying  its  natural  crop  of  scanty 
grass  and  worthless  weeds.  But  if  the  State  steps  in  and  says  “No !  The  land  is 
for  use  and  must  be  used,”  and  compels  him  to  throw  it  open  ;  what  would  it  fetch 
by  competition  ?  Say  there  are  50  applicants  and  he  is  compelled  to  ofier  50  lots — 
that  would  be  a  lot  apiece — what  is  there  to  compete  about  ?  There  will  be  nothing 
to  compete  for  but  the  differential  value,  which  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  The 
lots  are  all  alike,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  situation.  He  would  get  perhaps 
2s.  6d.  for  the  lots  nearest  the  town,  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  lots  farthest  off. 
So  when  you  force  open  for  small  holdings  all  over  the  country  as  much  as  is  wanted 
for  small  holdings  there  will  be  no  fear  of  “  cut-throat”  competition.  The  difiiculty 
will  be  to  get  up  any  competition  at  all.  You  will  have  to  fix  an  upset  price.  j 

(g)  '^Mineral  Rights.'^ — The  fixity  of  his  holding  does  not  give  the  occupier  the 

right  to  claim  a  coalmine  subsequently  discovered  under  it.  The  State  (or 
the  Board)  will  dispose  of  the  right  to  develop  minerals  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  think  best,  giving  the  disturbed  occupier  full  compensation  for  his 
distm’bance  and. loss. 

(h)  Latitude  to  the  Boards. — We  propose,  while  binding  the  Boards  rigidly  to  the 

broad  principles  laid  down  in  the  proposals,  to  allow  them  wide  latitude  in 
the  application.  Conditions  suitable  to  one  locality  would  not  be  applicable 
to  another,  and  the  liberty  to  each  Board  to  try  its  own  methods  at  its  own 
risk  would  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  the  rapid  perfecting  of  the  system. 

(i)  The  Board  should  have  power  to  take  land  not  only  for  small  holdings  but  for 

any  legitimate  public  purpose  (for  roads,  for  schools,  for  plantations,  &c.), 
and  to  make  by-laws  for  re-an’anging  boundaries,  giving  rights  of  exit  for 
drainage,  and  other  such  matters. 
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(j)  Payable  in  State  Bonds." — We  do  not  expect  to  carry  that  point  for  some 

time  to  come,  but  we  attach  great  importance  to  it.  Moreover  (hut  here 
I  am  speaking  for  myself  and  have  no  special  authority  from  the  Society), 
I  should  have  stamped  across  the  bonds  the  heading  “  Land  Values,”  and  in 
handing  them  over  to  the  dispossessed  landlord  should  say,  in  effect,  “Notice 
that,  and  understand  that  there  is  a  large  and  yearly  increasing  party 
who  hold  that  land  values,  as  such,  should  be  taxed.  You  have  to  stand 
your  chance  of  that.  Observe,  that  we  do  you  no  wrong ;  we  put  you  in  no 
worse  position  than  you  were  in  before.  If  the  party  referred  to  fail  to 
carry  their  point,  and  land  values  are  not  taxed,  then  your  bonds  will  not  be 
taxed.  If  they  succeed  and  land  values  are  taxed,  then  your  bonds  will  be 
taxed.  But  you  will  have  to  pay  no  more  on  your  bonds  than  you  would 
have  had  to  pay  on  your  land  if  he  had  left  you  in  possession  of  it.  You  are 
in  the  same  position  as  to  taxation  either  way. 

(k)  Our  system  self -supporting . — It  will  cost  the  State  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

at  once  begin  to  bring  in  a  local  revenue.  The  land  is  taken  only  as  it  is 
wanted,  and  in  such  quantities  as  are  wanted ;  that  is,  as  the  applications 
indicate.  The  landlord  does  not  step  off  till  the  State  tenant  is  ready  to  step 
on.  By  the  time  there  is  £1  due  to  the  landlord  as  compensation,  there  is 
30s.  (or  so)  due  from  the  tenant  as  rent  to  meet  it  and  leave  a  surplus. 

I  No  advances  of  capital  are  asked  for.  We  want  our  rights  only,  not  charity  or 
assistance;  the  right  to  work  for  ourselves  and  to  keep  the  profits,  and  take  the 
risks  of  our  work.  Those  only  will  apply  for  land  who  have  the  means  to  make  a 
beginning  on  it,  that  is,  those  who  have  got  (or  can  get)  the  tools  and  the  prospect 
I  of  earning  a  living  somewhere  until  their  returns  come  in.  The  rising  rate  of  wages, 
due  to  increased  openings  of  employment,  together  with  the  stimulus  of  fresh  hope 
and  awakened  ambition,  will  rapidly  multiply  the  numbers  of  the  applicants,  and,  by 
diminishiog  the  pressure  of  competition  for  employment,  still  further  raise  wages 
and  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  do  not  apply. 

These  Classes  of  Applicants. 

Men  want  land  from  all  sorts  of  motives,  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  in  all  kinds  of 
situations,  and  in  very  different  quantities ;  hut  it  will  be  found  that  however  various 
the  applications,  they  may  all  be  promptly  resolvable  into  three  classes ;  building 
lots,  allotments,  and  small  farms. 

(a)  Building  lots. — These  will  he  applied  for  by  thousands  who  have  no  wish  to 
change  their  occupation  or  add  to  their  work,  but  who  want  simply  a  home 
of  their  own.  Such  lots  will  be  of  small  area,  but  will  have  to  be  close  to 
the  towns  or  other  centres  where  the  men  work.  The  result  of  the  creation 
of  this  class  will  be,  to  the  applicants  themselves,  a  home  of  their  own ;  to 
occupiers  of  houses  generally,  a  reduction  of  houserent,  due  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  houses ;  and  to  the  labouring  class  generally,  an  increased  demand 
for  labour,  due  to  the  building  of  the  houses. 
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(b)  Allotments. — That  is,  pieces  of  land  applied  for  by  those  who  also  have  no  wish 

to  change  their  occupation,  and  who  also  want  a  home,  but  who  do  want  to 
add  to  their  work  by  devoting  their  spare  hours  and  ofi  days  to  growing  food 
for  their  families,  and  supplying  extra  comforts  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
produce.  Such  lots  will  be  larger,  and  will  have  to  be  scattered  in  groups 
among  the  farms  and  factories  where  the  men  find  work. 

(c)  Small  farms  required  by  men  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  who  have  saved 

enough  capital  to  start  independently,  proposing  to  live  solely  or  chiefly  by 
their  land. 

The  Board,  having  the  applications  before  them  stating  the  area  required  and 
purpose  generally  for  which  it  is  required,  will  at  once  be  able  to  sort  them  into  their 
respective  classes  and  act  accordingly,  taking  so  much  near  the  town  for  the  building 
lots,  w'hich,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  laid  out  under  municipal  regulations,  and  the 
other  lots  in  such  localities  as  may  seem  most  suitable.  They  will  not,  of  course, 
meddle  with  private  premises  nor  with  lands  highly  improved,  but  will  take  vacant 
lots,  grass  lands,  game  preserves,  or  whatever  is  being  put  to  least  effective  use  and 
seems  suited  for  the  purpose. 

We  may  fairly  expect  them  to  exercise  some  common  sense  in  the  selection.  The 
costs,  on  the  one  hand,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  highly-improved  land  (which 
would  be  no  better  for  their  purpose  generally  than  less-improved  land),  and  the 
loudly-expressed  dissatisfaction  of  their  constituents  if  they  took  worthless  or 
unsuitable  land  would  make  them  pretty  careful.  The  relative  suitability  of  all  the 
properties  about  would  be  well-known  and  eagerly  discussed  by  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  public  opinion  would  soon  narrow  down  the  choice  to  one  or  two 
properties,  when,  if  the  Board  were  disinclined  to  make  invidious  distinctions,  they 
could  decide  finally  by  lot. 

It  is  said  that  the  labourer  could  not  use  the  land  without  “capital,”  that  is, 
without  more  money  or  goods  than  he  usually  possesses.  Experience  has  shown  over 
and  over  again  that  he  can.  Not  only  does  the  ordinary  Warwickshire  labourer 
grow  on  his  allotments  far  heavier  crops  than  the  farmer  alongside,  and  at  much  less 
cost,  but  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  most  poverty  stricken  parts  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  trouble  has  always  been  not  that  the  labourer  could  not  win  a 
living  from  even  the  barrenest  soil,  but  that  the  landlord  wrested  from  him  all  he 
produced  in  rent ;  not  that  he  could  not  multiply  improvements,  but  that  the  land¬ 
lord  robbed  him  of  them  when  made.  Repeatedly  has  he  removed  the  rocks  from 
the  stony  soil,  reclaimed  the  barren  bog,  or  heath,  and  enriched  it  with  seaweed 
carried  up  on  women’s  backs.  Poor  and  wretched  he  was,  no  doubt.  How  could  he 
be  otherwise  under  such  a  system  ;  under  a  landlord  who  had  power  to  wring  from 
him  not  only  all  he  produced  from  the  land,  but  even  the  wages  he  earned  elsewhere — 
at  the  fishing  or  the  distant  harvests.  And  all  this,  mind,  not  in  return  for  capital 
advanced  or  service  rendered  of  any  sort,  but  for  the  mere  permission  to  live  by  his  own 
labour  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  if  the  poor  Celt  can,  without  capital,  and  under 
such  a  system  of  legalised  robbery  and  oppression,  yet  maintain  himself  and  rear  up 
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stalwart  sons  and  daughters  on  his  remote,  contracted,  and  barren  patch,  what  could 
'  not  the  English  labourer  do  on  the  rich  lands  we  should  force  open  for  him  close  to 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  ? 

But  suppose  he  could  not  without  “capital”  utilise  the  land;  still  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  who  have  saved  some  little  capital,  artisans,  small  dealers, 
petty  officials,  hardworking  men  of  all  sorts,  many  already  acquainted  with  the 
simple  processes  of  spade  husbandry,  and  all  able  to  learn  quickly.  Multitudes  of 
these  at  once  could,  and  eagerly  would,  take  up  small  farm  holdings  on  the  easy 
terms  and  sure  tenure  we  should  offer,  and  would  at  once  commence  to  raise  the 
many  millions’  worth  of  small  products  which  we  now  import,  but  which  could  be 
just  as  easily  produced  at  home.  Each  of  these,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  struggling 
ranks,  would  leave  a  gap,  and  so  ease  the  pressure  among  those  who  remained 
behind,  and  cause  a  perceptible  rise  in  their  wages. 

But  this  rise  of  wages,  slight  though  it  might  be  at  first,  would  enable  others  to 
begin  saving  too,  and  the  new  hope  and  prospect  of  independence  would  fire  their 
ambition  and  give  them  fresh  motive  to  save.  A  stream  of  applicants  would  begin 
to  flow  in  an  ever-increasing  volume  to  the  land,  every  fresh  applicant  helping  to 
ease  the  pressure  behind  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
ranks,  until  their  improving  condition  began  to  lessen  the  motive  for  leaving,  and 
the  stream  began  to  slacken. 

But  what  could  they  all  find  to  produce  ?  Well,  I  have  just  seen  some  statistics 
(taken  from  “  Whitaker’s  Almanac”  for  1887),  and  the  list  of  imports  of  produce 
which  the  British  smallholder  could  readily  produce  came  to  between  seventy  and 
eighty  millions  in  value  ;  and  this  list  made  no  mention  of  a  vast  number  of  items 
equally  suited  for  home  production  which  would  bring  the  value,  I  suppose,  well  up 
to  one  hundred  millions.  Here,  I  submit,  is  a  pretty  good  opening.  And  if  this 
enormous  value  comes  in  while  the  labouring  class  is  so  poorly  paid  that  the  labourer 
can  afford  to  buy  little  more  than  actual  necessaries,  what  would  it  be  when  he  is 
better  paid,  and  able  to  become  a  customer  himself  to  a  much  greater  extent  ? 
When  one  considers  that  the  large  farmer  produces  little  else  than  wheat  and  meat 
(the  oats,  hay,  turnips,  &c.,  going  mainly  to  feed  the  working  teams  and  fatten  the 
meat),  that  wheat  and  meat  are,  after  all,  only  two  items  out  of  the  multitude  of 
things  producible  from  the  soil,  and  that  the  higher  earnings  rise  in  consequence  of 
fresh  natural  resources  thrown  open  and  competition  for  hired  employment 
diminished,  the  more  of  a  consumer  the  labourer  himself  will  become,  we  shall  see 
that  the  openings  for  production  are  practically  boundless. 

No  one  dreams,  of  course,  of  placing  every  labourer  on  the  land  and  setting  the 
whole  population  to  grow  cabbages.  All  that  is  sought  is  to  force  open  the  locked 
up  resources  of  the  land,  and  to  make  the  labourer  a  free  man  ;  free  to  choose 
between  winning  his  livelihood  from  nature  direct,  or  hiring  himself  out  to  an 
employer  as  suits  him  best,  instead  of  being  as  at  present  a  serf,  bound  to  sell  him¬ 
self  to  some  master  in  an  overcrowded  labour-market  for  whatever  he  can  get. 

But  the  hope  of  the  future,  as  opened  out  by  our  proposals,  does  not  rest  mainly 
on  the  independent  small  farms  ;  that  is  but  a  secondary  matter.  It  is  through  the 
allotment,  not  through  the  small  farm,  that  the  emancipation  of  labour  will  be 
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worked  out.  The  word  allotment  has  different  meanings,  but  what  I  mean  by  it 
here  is  a  piece  of  land  which  the  occupier  proposes  to  use  in  addition  to,  not  instead 
of,  his  usual  calling ;  on  which  he  means  to  work  only  in  his  spare  hours  and  off  days, 
the  looking  after  being  left  a  good  deal  to  the  wife  ;  but  which,  as  with  the  houselot 
and  small  farm,  he  is  to  be  left  absolutely  free  to  build  upon,  improve,  and  utilise  in 
whatever  way  he  likes  and  hold  undisturbed  so  long  as  he  pays  his  periodically 
revisahle  rent ;  a  rent  which  will  gradually  merge  into  what  the  Restoration  League 
calls  the  single  tax. 

For  every  ten  men  with  some  capital  who  take  small  farms  there  will  be  ten  times 
ten  and  more,  with  or  without  capital,  who  will  take  allotments.  It  needs  no  capital 
to  do  this.  The  Warwickshire  allotment  labourers  and  others  have  proved  this,  if 
proof  were  needed.  All  the  allotment  holder  wants,  to  begin  loith,  is  a  spade,  which 
his  first  week’s  earnings  will  procure  him.  By  the  time  his  ground  is  dug  and  seed 
time  comes  he  will  have  earned  enough  to  buy  his  seed,  a  hoe  or  two,  and  so  on. 
Step  by  step  he  will  acquire  the  few  simple  things  he  wants.  His  first  sown  crop 
will  be  growiog  while  he  is  putting  in  the  late  ones,  and  some  (house  vegetables, 
&c.)  will  be  yielding  some  return  long  before  others  are  fit  to  gather.  Pigs,  poultry, 
one  thing  after  another,  will  be  wanted  in  due  course,  but  not  all  at  once.  Supposing 
him  to  begin  in  good  time,  and  to  go  industriously  to  work,  by  the  time  the  year  is 
out,  he  will  have  his  next  twelve  months’  supplies  of  food  secm’ed. 

A  Home. 

But  the  first  thing  he  will  want  will  be  a  home  ;  a  dwelling  of  some  sort  that,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  however  inconvenient  and  defective  just  at  first,  shall  be  his  own.  Of 
course,  he  will  want  it  on  his  land.  Well,  there  are  two  ways  for  him  to  get  it. 
Those  who  have  saved  some  little  capital  will,  partly  with  that,  and  partly  on  the 
security  of  their  crops  and  improvements,  at  once  obtain  through  the  budding 
societies  a  small  substantial  cottage,  which  they  can  enlarge  hereafter.  Those  who 
have  no  capital  will  do  as  we  do  in  the  colonies,  that  is,  will  make  the  best  kind  of 
dwelling  they  can — rough  and  temporary,  perhaps — out  of  whatever  materials  come 
to  hand.  Many  a  man  of  gentle  birth  and  scholarly  attainments  has  lived  contentedly 
in  the  bush  for  months,  and  even  years,  in  a  bark  or  log  hut,  and  what  contents  an 
English  gentleman  will  probably  satisfy  an  English  labom’er,  at  any  rate,  till  he  can 
afford  a  better.  You  have  no  primeval  forest  in  England  to  yield  bark  and  logs ; 
but  we  do  not  use  bark  and  logs  because  they  are  best,  but  because  they  are  the 
easiest  got.  When  we  can’t  get  them  we  use  other  materials — stones,  turf,  wattle, 
and  dab — just  the  materials  that  you  can  find  here,  one  or  other  of  them  everywhere. 
These,  with  a  few  spars,  which  will  cost  but  little,  and  a  thatched  roof,  make  as  snug 
a  dwelling  as  one  could  wish  (more  sanitary  than  many  a  pretentious  mansion),  as 
easily  kept  clean  as  any  other  dwelling,  and  with  a  few  creepers  over  it,  far  more 
picturesque  than  your  detestable  square  brick  cottages. 

For  warmth  and  cooking,  a  simple  Ameiican  iron  stove,  with  a  pipe  flue,  would  cost 
much  less  than  a  brick  fireplace  and  chimney,  consume  less  fuel,  and  give  out  more 
heat,  seeing  it  would  give  it  out  all  round,  and  not  only  from  the  front.  The  brick 
fireplace  could  be  added  afterwards,  if  wanted.  But  I  am  digi’essing  into  detail. 
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Your  lordly  squire  snorts  his  disapproval  of  such  dwellings  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  says  he  will  have  no  “pigstyes”  on  his  place;  but  we  shall  not  ask  for  his 
permission,  or  care  for  his  approval.  I  have  lived  comfortably  and  enjoyed  the  best 
of  health  in  just  such  a  “  pigstye  ’  ’  of  rough  paling.  All  things  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  a  man  can  live  in  a  hut  till  he  can  afford  a  house,  just  as  he  can  ride  in  a  cart 
till  he  can  afford  a  carriage. 

But  with  a  home  of  his  own,  free  of  house  rent  for  the  rest  of  his  life, and  twelve 
months’  supply  of  food  secured  in  advance,  in  what  position  will  the  labourer  stand 
then  ?  He  will  be  a  free  man.  He  will  meet  his  employer  face  to  face,  not  upon 
hostile,  but  upon  equal  terms ;  not  craving  work  as  a  boon,  but  offering  to  perform 
it  on  such  terms  as  will  suit  both  parties. 

I  have  seen  in  Cheshire  cotton  factories  scattered  about  in  rural  districts  with 
green  fields  up  to  the  doors,  so  to  speak.  Think  of  the  difference  to  these  factory 
hands  if  these  half-used,  untilled  fields  were  promptly  parcelled  out  for  homesteads 
for  the  men,  whose  day  finishes  at  5-30.  Work,  with  fresh  sets  of  muscles,  in  the 
open  air,  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  on  their  own  account,  would  be  a  positive 
invigorating  relief  after  their  long  dull,  sedentary  hours  indoors.  And  I  have  seen 
in  these  coast  towns  fishermen  standing  idle  about  when  the  weather,  or  other 
circumstances,  interfered  with  their  usual  calling,  with  nothing  for  them  to  do,  while 
great  stretches  of  unused  land  lay  all  around,  and  up  almost  to  their  cottage  doors. 
How  long  would  it  be,  if  our  proposals  were  carried,  before  each  of  these  men  would 
have  a  home  of  his  own,  twelve  months’  supplies  in  advance,  and  the  certainty  of 
useful  occupation  of  some  sort  at  home  when  the  fishing  was  not  open  to  him  or  was 
not  productive  ?  Soon  the  labourer  would  be  in  a  position  to  withdraw  a  day  or  a 
week  every  now  and  again  from  his  hired  employment  or  usual  business  in  addition 
to  his  spare  hours,  and  later  on  to  do  nearly  all  the  hard  work  of  his  holding  in  these 
stolen  days,  leaving  his  evenings  for  that  recreation  and  social  enjoyment  which  are 
his  natural  birthright. 

But,  it  is  said,  his  employer  could  not  allow  this  ;  it  would  leave  his  machinery  to 
stand  idle.  Well,  the  world  was  not  created  only  to  keep  machinery  going.  The 
great  purpose  of  industrial  endeavour  is  not  to  keep  up  large  profits  on  capital,  or 
bring  down  prices  of  goods  ;  to  make  large  incomes  grow  larger  or  go  further ;  but 
to  make  human  beings  generally,  and  especially  those  who  do  all  the  hard  work, 
prosperous  and  happy.  The  labourer  wants  better  pay ;  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth 
which  he  creates  ;  but  before  even  better  pay,  he  wants  shorter  hours ;  some  respite 
from  incessant  toil  at  the  command  of  others  and  for  the  enrichment  of  others ; 
some  leisure  for  amusement,  for  self-improvement,  for  home  joys,  as  well  as  for 
useful  work  on  his  own  account  in  and  round  his  home.  So  he  will  insist  on,  and 
obtain,  not  only  an  off  day  now  and  again  but  shorter  hours  every  day.  He  will  say 
to  his  employer,  “  Your  machinery  already  stands  idle  12  hours  out  of  the  24,  it  will 
now  have  to  stand  idle  14  or  16,  or  more  if  need  be,  or  you  can  get  relays.  We  have 
om’selves  and  our  families  to  think  of  before  your  machinery  or  your  pocket.  With 
his  home  rent  free  and  his  supplies  in  advance,  with  the  field  of  employment  opening 
out  on  all  sides,  will  he  consent  to  go  on  working  10,  12,  or  15  hours  a  day  (as  some 
have  to  do),  wearing  out  his  heart  and  body  with  aimless  toil — aimless  as  far  as  he 
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is  concerned  ?  Scarcely.  And  with  every  spare  hour  taken  in  the  evening,  and 
every  oif  day  taken  in  the  year,  he  will  not  only  he  increasing  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  hut  also  be  strengthening  himself  in  his  citadel.  He  will  be  becoming  less 
dependent  on  his  employer,  and  his  employer  more  dependent  upon  him. 


The  two  Types  of  Agricultural  Producers. 

We  shall  have,  then,  scattered  over  the  country,  two  distinct  types  of  agricultural 
producers ;  the  capitalist  farmer  with  his  teams  and  implements,  machinery,  and 
money  power,  producing,  as  at  present,  chiefly  grain  and  meat ;  and  the  cottar  with 
his  simpler  appliances,  but  more  intensive  culture,  producing  vegetables,  fruit, 
poultry,  rabbits,  milk,  and  other  “  small  produce.”  Each  class  will  be  the  natural 
complement  of  the  other.  The  cottar  will  find  beside  him  the  hired  employment  on  ] 
which  he  will  stiU  chiefly  depend,  and  the  teams  and  appliances  he  must  occasionally 
engage  ;  while  the  farmer  will  find,  also  beside  him,  a  community  of  labourers  less 
dependent  on  him  hut  more  dependable  because  more  attached  to  the  soil,  and  j 
bound  to  him  by  community  of  interest ;  for  each  wants  exactly  what  the  other  can 
supply,  and,  standing  on  equal  terms,  they  can  come  to  friendly  arrangement  as 
other  equals  do.  The  farmer  cannot  count  on  keeping  any  one  man  the  whole  year 
round,  but  he  can  always  count  on  getting  seme  man,  for  there  will  be  more  of  them, 
and  more  bound  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  certain  number  always  available  at  the 
critical  seasons.  For  the  critical  seasons  of  each  fall  at  different  times,  and  so  do 
not  clash.  The  farmer’s  grain  sowing  is  all  over  before  the  cottar’s  potato  planting 
and  root  sowing  begins,  and  the  grain  harvest  is  over  before  the  potato  and  root 
harvest  begins.  j 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  the  differentiation  of  industry.  Grain,  which  can  | 
be  put  in,  harvested,  and  prepared  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  which  is  equally  | 
good  for  use  whether  the  produce  of  a  fine  or  a  poor  crop,  and  which  will  bear  long 
storage  and  rough  usage,  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  manufacture 
to  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  machinery;  while  the  “  small  produce  ” 
which  requires  constant  and  careful  attention,  which  must  be  good  of  its  kind  to  be 
worth  anything,  and  must  be  used  promptly  when  ready,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  speciality  of  the  small  holder,  and  is  therefore  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner  whose  laws  and  customs  encourage  small  holdings,  but  which  could  be 
produced  just  as  well  at  home  if  the  land  was  thrown  open  to  the  people,  and  the 
railway  rates  equalised. 

Many  object  that  the  small  holder  could  not  compete  with  the  large  farmer  even 
if  he  had  the  land.  The  danger,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  the  other  way ;  for 
the  experiment  is  being  tried  under  our  eyes.  On  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell’s  allotments 
the  labourer  grows  wheat  (which  I  consider  least  suited  for  small  holdings)  at  an 
average  rate  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against  the  neighbouring  farmer’s  average 
of  24  bushels.  But  observe,  the  labourer’s  40  bushels  (after  deducting  seed)  is  all 
profit,  while  only  that  part  is  profit  of  the  farmer’s  24  which  remains  after  wages 
have  been  deducted. 
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But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  no  competition  any  more 
than  between  a  grocer  and  a  butcher  setting  up  shop  in  the  same  street,  for  they 
deal  in  different  goods.  And  though  there  may  be  some  few  goods,  such  as  bacon, 
which  either  the  butcher  or  the  grocer  may  sell,  each  may  go  on  selling  it,  or  one 
give  up  to  the  other,  yet  both  go  on  merrily  on  their  own  general  lines ;  so  there  may 
be  some  products,  such  as  wheat  for  personal  consumption,  which  both  producers 
may  go  on  growing,  or  the  small  holder  give  up  to  the  farmer,  and  yet  both 
pursue  their  general  independent  lines. 

But  you  cannot  call  into  existence  like  this  a  fresh  army  of  agricultural  producers 
without  at  the  same  time  calling  into  existence  another  army  of  non-agricultural 
producers — builders,  tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  carriers,  dealers,  indirect  assistants 
of  all  sorts — to  supply  their  wants ;  and  these  will  again  become  customers  as  well  as 
assistants.  Given  agriculture ;  manufactm’ers  and  commerce  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  civilisation ;  and  the  broader  the  basis,  the 
higher,  the  firmer,  the  grander  the  pyramid  you  can  erect  upon  it.  And  yet  the 
landlord,  with  the  policeman  and  the  soldier  at  his  back,  has  been  deliberately 
narrowing  that  basis,  saying  to  those  who  would  broaden  it  and  build  upon  it — 
“  Go  !  It  does  not  pay  me  to  let  you  live.” 

As  a  result  of  the  enormously  increased  home  production  of  food  you  will  save, 
first,  the  millions  you  now  spend  in  importing  food ;  for  the  newly -produced  food  will 
not  be  instead  of  the  manufactured  goods  with  which  you  formerly  purchased  it,  but 
in  addition  to  them.  For  (putting  aside  the  spare  hours  in  which  so  large  a  part  of 
it  will  be  raised,  as  a  mere  temporary  phase  of  the  movement,  which  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  labourer  has  so  improved  and  strengthened  his  position  as  to  be  able  to 
insist  upon  more  leisure  instead  of  more  work)  the  fact  is  that  the  work  will  be 
done  by  the  great  army  of  what  are  now  the  unemployed  and  the  irregularly  and 
inefficiently  employed  ;  by  those  who  can  now  get  no  work ;  by  those  who  only  get 
work  irregularly  ;  by  those  who  now  live  in  comfortable  idleness,  hut  will  then  have 
to  work ;  by  those  who  work  unproductively,  as  fiunkies,  gamekeepers,  ministers  to 
idle  show  or  luxury  generally;  by  those  who  work  at  absurd  employments,  as  when 
stalwart  men  are  measuring  out  ribbons  or  groceries  behind  counters,  work  which 
hungry  women  driven  into  wretchedness  or  sin  by  poverty,  or  fretting  for  want  of 
useful  work  would  gladly  do,  and  do  as  well.  It  will  be  done,  moreover,  by  men 
who,  working  for  themselves  at  last,  and  fired  with  new  hope  and  energy,  wiU  be 
working  to  better  purpose ;  and  it  will  be  done  in  great  part  on  land  which  (now 
withheld  by  monopoly,  because  it  is  so  fertile,  the  fat  pasture  lands)  will  yield  greater 
increase  to  given  labour. 

And,  again,  this  supersession  of  foreign  by  home-grown  food  will  mean  two  things. 
It  will  not  mean  the  loss  of  so  much  foreign  trade.  It  will  mean  that  the  exports 
with  which  we  formerly  purchased  our  food  will  be  set  free  to  purchase  other  things 
which  we  cannot  produce  at  home,  or  not  to  such  advantage ;  and  it  will  mean  that 
the  labourer,  whose  poverty  hitherto  allowed  him  to  buy  little  beyond  bare  necessaries, 
will  be  now  well  off,  and  will  have  become  a  customer  for  manufactured  goods 
himself.  It  will  mean,  in  short,  the  creation,  at  a  single  stroke,  of  increased 
home  production  and  an  increased  home  market.  Further,  it  means  more  useful 
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production,  and  more  stable  markets;  less  of  costly  luxury  and  idle  service,  and  more 
of  solid  comforts  and  real  service ;  less  of  fancy  goods  liable  to  tbe  perturbations  of 
sudden  change  of  fashion,  more  of  goods  that  are  always  wanted,  and  therefore 
always  in  demand. 

With  the  land  thrown  open  for  full  use,  the  soil  offering  itself  for  tillage  on 
the  one  hand,  employers  offering  wages  on  the  other,  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  been  driven  from  the  country  into  the  overcrowded  cities  will  begin  to  flow 
back  into  the  country,  which  means  a  double  benefit  to  the  workers  who  remain  in 
the  cities ;  it  means  lessened  competition  for  employment,  and  therefore  higher  wages ; 
and  it  means  lessened  competition  for  lodging,  and  therefore  better  accommodation 
at  less  rent.  All  your  difficulties  about  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  relief  of  the 
starving  will  be  settled  for  you  by  spontaneous  process.  The  people  will  get  decent 
housing  at  fair  prices,  and  will  not  accept  bad  housing  at  any  price ;  and  the  vast 
endowments  and  donations  of  charity  being  no  longer  wanted  to  relieve  the  able- 
bodied,  will  provide  abundantly  for  the  worn-out  and  broken-down.  The  emancipation 
of  labour  will  have  come  at  last ;  for  with  the  barriers  of  monopoly  broken  down  and 
the  boundless  resources  of  nature  thrown  open  for  use  the  field  of  employment  is 
absolutely  limitless.  Land,  labour,  and  instruments  are  all  that  are  wanted,  and  all 
are  there.  The  land  cries  out  to  be  tilled,  the  people  are  crying  out  to  till  it,  the 
instruments  of  production  abound  all  around  us,  in  private  hands,  in  the  shops  and 
stores,  in  process  of  manufacture  daily.  Where  they  are  wanted  they  will  be  produced 
as  the  first  step,  and  so  long  as  a  human  want  remains  unsatisfied  there  is  work  to  do. 

The  power  of  capital  over  labour  consists  solely  in  two  things — in  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  employed  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  army  of  the  unemployed  in 

the  background,  unemployed  because  employment  is  arbitrarily  closed  to  them.  The 

• 

labourer  must  work  long  weary  hours  for  inadequate  pay,  producing  wealth  for  others 
instead  of  for  himself,  because,  if  he  dare  complain,  the  employer  can  say  “go,” 
knowing  that  he  has  but  to  raise  a  finger  and  hundreds  stand  ready,  eager  to  rush 
into  the  vacant  place.  But  how  will  it  be  when  the  army  of  the  unemployed  has 
vanished,  when  no  famishing  crowds  stand  eager  to  rush  into  the  vacant  place, 
grateful  to  secure  it  on  any  terms?  When,  on  the  contrary,  capital  finds  itself 
confronted  by  labour  standing  in  its  serried  ranks,  provisioned  and  prepared  ?  Will 
the  employer  be  in  a  hurry  to  say  “  go,”  then?  The  labourer  will  be  quite  ready  to 
go  of  his  own  accord.  It  is  the  employer  who  will  have  to  ofier  inducements  to  make 
him  stay.  With  good  earnings  in  his  pocket,  with  food  supply  in  advance  (or  the 
certainty  of  finding  it),  with  a  home  of  his  own,  the  labourer  will  be  better  prepared 
to  stand  siege  than  he.  For  though  the  employer  has,  generally  (not  always),  his 
money  reserve  to  stand  upon,  still,  without  labour,  he  can  only  consume,  not 
increase  his  store,  and  meanwhile,  his  machinery  rusts  idly,  while  the  labourer  not 
only  has  his  present  supplies,  but  the  land  and  his  labour  to  go  on  producing  more. 

Few  realise  how  small  a  portion  of  the  year’s  labour  is  required  to  produce  the 
year’s  supply  of  food,  and  how  much  smaller  still  it  might  be,  and  is  yearly  becoming, 
as  knowledge  increases,  appliances  are  multiplied,  and  the  subdivision  and  organisa¬ 
tion  of  labour  is  improved.  It  would  be  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  get  any  really 
approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  engaged  the  year  round  in  producing 
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the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  for  many  are  really  contributing  to  it  who  apparently 
are  not,  and  many  are  not  really  contributing  to  it  who  apparently  are.  But  we 
can  get  some  general,  though  indistinct,  idea  of  it  by  seeing  how  vast  a  proportion 
of  the  people  are  clearly  not  contributing  to  it  at  all.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  consume  only,  producing  absolutely  nothing ;  the  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  with  aU  their  servants  and  dependents  ;  the  army,  navy,  police,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  of  all  kinds  ;  the  thieves,  tramps,  and  paupers ;  the  young,  the  old, 
the  sick,  the  crippled  ;  the  numbers  who  are  producing  things  really  useful  but  not 
food ;  the  numbers  more  who  are  producing  things  or  performing  services  of  no  real 
utility  at  all.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,. there  is  always  food  in  abundance  and 
to  spare,  to  feed  sporting  dogs,  horses,  and  pheasants,  to  use  up  in  distillation  and 
manufactures.  The  few  who  starve  to  death,  and  the  many  who,  less  fortunate, 
starve  daily  without  dying,  do  not  starve  because  the  food  is  not  there,  but  because 
they  have  not  the  money  to  buy  it.  They  starve  from  underpay.  They  starve  from 
injustice.  They  starve  through  that  accursed  system  that  empowers  the  rich  to  buy 
up  the  natural  facilities  of  labour,  and  charge  the  poor,  in  goods  or  services,  for  the 
permission  to  live  by  their  own  work.  They  do  not  exactly  do  it  on  purpose.  Like 
another  class,  mentioned  in  history,  “they  know  not  what  they  do,”  so  we  hope  they 
may  be  forgiven.  They  are  (multitudes  of  them)  honest,  kindhearted,  conscientious 
folk  who  think  the  whole  thing  the  working  of  a  natural  law  which  there  is  no  evading. 
They  give  away  in  charity  or  good  works  a  part,  sometimes  a  rather  handsome  part, 
of  what  they  have  (unwittingly)  extorted  from  the  poor.  The  land  monopolist,  who 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business,  really  thinks  he  is  putting  the  land  to  the 
most  productive  use  when  he  clears  off  a  whole  agricultural  population  and  puts  it 
all  down  to  grass.  He  sees  that  it  leaves  a  greater  profit  to  him,  and  he  has  been 
taught  that  Ms  profit  is  the  only  profit  to  be  considered,  the  only  profit  that  really  is 
profit,  all  other  profits  being  really  expenses — “  costs  of  production.”  It  is  as  if  the 
top  brick  of  a  pyramid  thought  himself  the  whole  pyramid,  and  the  rest  of  the 
structure  mere  foundation  work  to  support  him. 


Foreign  Competition. 

But  the  foreigner !  How  is  British  industry  at  high  wages  to  compete  with  foreign 
industry  at  low  wages  ?  Here  you  have  to  distinguish  between  industry  as  a  whole 
and  industry  in  a  particular  department.  Wages  cannot  rise  above  the  point  at 
which  it  is  profitable  to  employ  labour.  If  wages  generally  are  high  it  must  be 
because  enterprise  is  so  profitable  that  employers  can  afford  to  pay  high  wages,  and 
employment  so  abundant  that  they  cannot  get  the  labourers  except  on  such  terms. 
If  the  British  workman  will  not  work  at  any  given  industry  except  at  wages  that  will 
not  allow  his  employer  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  clearly  it  must  be  because  he 
knows  of  some  other  more  productive  industry  that  can  afford  the  wages  he  demands ; 
and,  as  he  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  it  is  better  for  him  and  better  for  the 
country  that  he  should  turn  to  that  other  industry,  and  leave  this  to  the  foreigner. 
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!  The  country  will  then  lose  that  particular  branch  of  industry,  but  only  because  it 
has  found  a  more  productive  one  elsewhere ;  and  so  high  wages  help  to  weed  out  the 
weak  industries  and  inefficient  managers  and  to  concentrate  labour  where  it  is  most 
effective. 

Benefits  of  High  Wages. 

'  Look  round  the  world  and  you  will  see  that  high  wages  never  injure  a  nation,  hut 
j  the  reverse.  High  wages  and  national  prosperity  go  together.  Wages  are  higher 
in  England  than  on  the  continent,  and  prosperity  is  greater.  Wages  are  higher  still 
in  America  and  Australia,  and  wealth  there  increases  even  faster.  What  country 
i  in  Europe  is  the  most  unprogressive  ?  Russia,  where  wages  are  lowest ;  where  the 
i  labourer  lives  on  black  bread  and  cabbage  soup,  and  is  clothed  in  sheepskins.  High 
I  wages  do  not  indicate  greater  difficulty  of  production  hut  greater  effectiveness  of 
production.  High  wages  mean  that  the  labourer  who  does  the  work  is  getting  a 
larger  share  of  the  produce  of  his  work,  and  somebody  else,  the  landlord,  the 
I  employer  or  the  consumer,  who,  as  such,  is  not  doing  the  work,  a  smaller  share  of  it. 
Which  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  high  wages  are  not  only  a  sign  of  progress,  they  are  also  a  factor  of  progress, 

I  and  this  in  three  ways  : — 

i 

(1)  When  the  labourer  is  well  paid  he  becomes  more  intelligent  and  skilful,  more 
self-respecting,  a  better  man  all  round.  I  do  not  mean  that  wherever  the  labourer 
is  poorly-paid  he  is  dull,  unskilful,  immoral,  and  that  wherever  he  is  highly  paid  he  is 
all  that  he  ought  to  be  ;  for  many  agencies  go  to  the  making  of  character  besides  the 
rate  of  wages.  But  I  mean  this  :  that  given  any  labourer  of  the  character  that  he 
is,  however  produced,  higher  wages  wDl  make  him  better,  not  worse — more  efficient, 
not  less. 

(2)  High  wages  induce  clever  men  to  invent,  and  compel  slow  men  to  adopt 
labour-saving  contrivances  of  all  sorts,  and  so  add  to  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
Employers  do  not  bother  themselves  about  inventions  where  labour  is  dirt 
cheap. 

In  the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sand  w'as  excavated  with  common  hoes  and 
carried  out  on  women’s  heads,  though  steam  excavators  and  elevators  were  well 
known,  and  would  have  saved  nine-tenths  of  the  labour.  But  the  labour  wasn’t 
worth  saving — to  the  contractors.  Improved  appliances  in  agriculture  are  in  much 
more  general  use  in  America  and  Australia,  where  wages  are  high,  and  because  they 
are  high,  than  in  England ;  and  more  in  use  in  England  than  on  the  continent  for 
similar  reasons. 

(3)  High  wages,  like  free  trade,  help  to  weed  out  weak  industries  and  to 
concentrate  labour  where  it  is  most  effective,  as  already  pointed  out. 
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Where  the  high  wages  are  to  come  from. 

But,  seeing  that  trade  competition  is  so  keen  that  profits  are  already  cut  down  to 
the  edge,  where  are  the  high  wages  to  come  from?  From  thi-ee  sources : — 

(1)  From  the  greatly  increased  production  of  wealth  when  the  bountiful  resources 
of  nature  (agricultural,  mineral,  &c.),  now  held  back,  are  forced  into  use,  and 
absolute  security  of  tenure  and  right  to  improvements  have  set  free  the  occupiers’ 
energies  to  put  these  resom’ces  to  their  fullest  use. 

(2)  From  reduced  rents. 

If  actual  rents  coincided  with  natural  or  economic  rents,  and  represented  simply 
the  difierential  productiveness  of  land,  they  would  be  determined  by  wages,  and  not 
wages  by  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  worst  land  worth  cultivating  (which  might  be 
very  good  land  indeed)  would  pay  no  rent,  and  the  rents  of  other  lands  would 
represent  their  respective  superiority,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  any  rise  of 
wages.  But  the  great  bulk  of  rents  in  Great  Britain  is  artificial  or  monopoly  rent, 
and  is  at  the  expense  of  wages.  As  wages  rise,  this  will  fall.  Tenants,  one  and  all, 
will  turn  to  their  landlords  and  say,  “  The  more  we  have  to  give  to  our  men  the  less 
we  have  to  give  to  you.  Our  previous  rents  were  calculated  on  low  wages,  but  times 
have  changed,  and  your  rents  must  change  with  them.”  And  as  the  landlord  can 
only  get  what  tenants  will  consent  to  give,  rents  must  fall  as  wages  rise.  So,  too, 
when  building  sites  are  forced  open  and  dwellings  easily  procured,  house  rents  will 
come  down  ;  and  reduced  house  rent  means  a  larger  balance  of  wages  available.  So 
in  innumerable  ways  (which  I  have  no  time  to  point  out),  rising  wages  will  come  out 
of  falling  rents.  This  will  occur  particularly  in  those  trades  in  which  the  land  is  an 
active  factor  in  the  business;  where  (as  in  agriculture  and  mining)  it  consists  in 
extracting  the  raw  materials  of  wealth  from  the  land;  where  consequently  trade 
competition  is  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  the  competitors  run  each  other  up  in  j 
rents.  I 

j 

(3)  From  increased  price  of  goods. 

But  where  the  land  is  not  an  active  factor  in  the  business ;  where  the  business 
consists  in  working  up  or  distributing  materials  already  extracted  from  the  land  (as 
in  manufactures  and  commerce) ;  w’here  the  laud  is  only  wanted  as  a  site,  one  site 
doing  as  well  (within  certain  limits)  as  another;  in  these,  the  secondary  industries, 
the  main  competition  is  not  for  land  but  for  custom ;  the  competitors  run  each  other 
down  in  price  of  goods.  At  present  every  factor  that  adds  to  the  productiveness  of 
this  class  of  industries  benefits  the  consumer  as  such.  Inventions  are  multiplied, 
processes  improved,  but  neither  the  rate  of  wages  nor  of  profits  rises  in  consequence — 
it  is  prices  that  fall.  And  the  labom*er  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  consumer  gets  a  share  of 
the  benefit.  But  how  poor  a  share!  That  the  labouring  class  as  a  whole  consumes 
a  vast  quantity  of  goods  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  the  labourer  as  an 
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individual  that  we  are  concerned  with,  and  how  little  he  benefits  !  Little  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  yet  within  his  reach.  Food  has  been  cheapened,  thanks  to 
free  trade  and  consequent  importations.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  nearly  all  the 
gain  of  agricultural  invention  and  improvement  would  have  gone  to  the  landlord. 
Clothing  has  been  cheapened,  and  the  labourer  benefits  here  too.  But  even  here  it 
is  only  in  the  cheapening  of  the  coarser  sorts  of  food  and  clothing  that  he  gets  any 
gain.  All  the  superior  sorts  of  both  are  still  far  heyond  his  reach.  And  think  of 
the  multiplicity  of  yearly  cheapening  goods,  the  produce  of  his  labour  outside  these 
of  which  he  is  none  the  better.  Glance  in  at  the  shop  windows  and  note  the  goods 
displayed.  "WTiat  percentage  of  the  endless  display  is  within  the  labourer’s  reach  ? 
Look  down  the  trade  lists  and  see  what  proportion  in  the  long  catalogue  are  things 
he  can  ever  hope  to  buy.  Survey  the  few  paltry  possessions  in  the  poor  man’s 
cottage,  and  then  think  of  the  infinite  variety  of  luxuries  in  the  rich  man’s  mansion, 
all  produced  by  the  workman’s  labour  with  ever- improving  appliances,  yet  never 
increasing  his  earnings  or  lessening  his  anxieties,  only  falling  in  price,  and  so  making 
the  rich  man  richer  by  giving  him  a  greater  command  of  luxuries  for  the  same 
income.  Little  indeed  does  the  march  of  science  and  the  multiplication  of  inventions 
benefit  the  labourer,  either  as  a  consumer  or  in  any  other  way.  But  ought  it  not  ? 
Ought  not  the  benefit  of  increasing  productiveness  of  labour  to  go  first  and  above  all 
to  him  who  does  the  labour  ?  , 

But  whether  or  no,*my  point  is  this  ; — 

Increased  wages  will  imply  increased  price  of  goods ;  not  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  part  of  the  labourer’s  increased 
earnings  will  come  from  increased  production  of  wealth,  and  another  large  part  from 
reduced  rent.  Still,  prices  will  rise  (the  labourer,  as  labourer,  getting  more,  and  the 
consumer,  as  consumer,  getting  less  of  the  benefit  of  progress),  and  they  will  go  on 
rising  till  the  inconvenience  from  increased  cost  of  living  balances  the  gain  from 
increased  wages,  when  a  natural  level  will  be  reached,  and  both  wages  and  prices  will 
cease  to  rise. 

Of  course,  in  the  foregoing,  I  have  only  spoken  broadly.  I  have  no  sjiace  for 
qualifications^ and  details.  I  am  writing  an  article,  not  a  treatise ;  and  I  write  for 
those  who  think,  and  only  suggest,  not  demonstrate. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  compensation  awarded  to  the  landlords  under  the  scheme 
here  sketched  out  may,  in  some  cases,  be  excessive.  But  we  are  not  much  troubled 
about  that.  That  tendency  will  soon  rectify  itself.  The  gain  to  the  whole  nation  , 
of  having  the  barriers  of  monopoly  broken  down,  and  the  whole  field  of  industry  i 
thrown  open,  is  a  gain  so  enormous  as  to  appear  to  us  to  be  worth  almost  any 
sacrifice  ;  at  any  rate,  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  thousands  in  this  way.  The 
loss  to  the  labourer,  to  the  consumer,  to  the  State,  to  the  whole  public,  of  allowing 
this  monopoly  to  go  on  would,  in  a  single  year,  far  outweigh  all  the  excess  of 
compensation  likely  to  be  granted  above  what  was  reasonable. 

But  the  standard  of  compensation  would  fall  rapidly.  For  the  first  act  of  com¬ 
pulsory  acquisition  of  land  (if  carried  out  in  the  way  proposed)  would  sound  the 
bnell  of  the  whole  system  of  monopoly  and  of  artificially  forced-up  ^ents.  For  as  ; 
soon  as  it  is  clearly  understood  that  any  man,  by  simply  applying  to  a  Board,  can  ; 
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acquire,  at  agricultural  or  wholesale  price,  a  piece  of  land,  not  exceeding  a  certain 
area,  that  shall  be  for  all  purposes  of  use  and  enjoyment,  though  not  for  commercial 
speculation,  absolutely  his  own,  no  man  will,  henceforth,  apply  to  a  private  landlord 
for  such  land,  but  to  a  Board,  which  means  that  all  fancy  allotment  values  will 
disappear  at  once.  Small  capitalist  farmers  again  in  hundreds  will  throw  up  their 
privately  rented  farms  of  a  hundred  acres  or  so  on  insecure  tenure  to  take  up  the 
smaller  area  with  fixed  tenure  under  a  Board ;  this  will  mean  an  immediate 
diminution  in  the  competition  for  farms,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  agricultural  values 
all  round. 

Lastly,  the  rising  rate  of  wages  will  render  it  impossible  for  any  farmer  to  go  on 
paying  the  old  rate  of  rent ;  and  this  will  bring  the  letting  value  of  all  land  still  lower, 
so  that  each  year  that  the  Boards  acquire  a  fresh  piece  of  land  they  will  find  that 
the  agricultural  value  (which  is  their  standard  of  compensation)  has  fallen  a  step 
lower,  and  so  the  whole  system  of  monopoly  and  monopoly-prices  will  fall  to  pieces 
rapidly.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  Boards  will  have  to  pay  less  and 
less  compensation  they  need  charge  less  and  less  rent  in  proportion.  Indeed,  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  those  who  took  laud  at  the  earlier  higher  rates  to  do  so. 
They  may  as  well  keep  up  their  rents  as  high  as  they  can  in  face  of  the  competition 
of  private  landlords  still  anxious  to  let  land  on  some  terms  or  other ;  and  they  can 
apply  the  difference  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates  and  the  multiplication  of  public 
benefits. 

We  claim  that  if  no  more  were  done  than  our  proposals  indicate  (and  we  attack 
only  or  chiefly  agricultural  land),  the  back  of  monopoly  would  be  broken,  and  labour 
emancipated.  But  these  proposals  are  but  the  first  step  towards  the  nationalisation 
of  the  land  ;  and  we  are  content  with  one  step  at  a  time.  We  hope,  however,  to  see 
the  whole  land,  mineral  land,  building  sites,  all  lands  of  every  sort,  forced  open  to 
use  and  practically  nationalised.  But  the  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
will  see  to  this  pretty  effectually  ;  and,  meantime,  the  carrying  of  our  proposals  will 
help  to  start  the  general  movement  and  aid  them  to  carry  their  proposals. 

One  proposal  more,  however,  we  should  like  to  add;  and,  like  the  former  proposals, 
it  involves  no  new  principle,  but  only  the  extension  of  an  Act  already  in  operation. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Laud  Court  for  the  Revision  of 
Excessive  Rents  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  applied  to  lands  of  every  sort. 
There  is  exactly  the  same  reason  for  applying  it  to  England  as  to  Ireland,  to  mineral, 
as  to  agricultural  land. 

I  admit  that  there  is  generally  an  essential  difference  between  the  English  tenant, 
who  is  a  capitalist,  who  farms  for  profit,  and  will  not  take  the  land  unless  he  sees 
the  profit,  and  the  Irish  tenant  who  is  too  often  a  labourer  who  farms  for  life,  and 
must  have  the  land  on  any  terms.  Still  there  are  at  least  three  cases  in  which  the 
intervention  of  a  Land  Court  in  England  and  Scotland  is  desirable  : — 

(1)  In  cases  where,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland  not  covered  by  the  Crofters’ 
Act,  and  on  certain  English  allotments,  the  tenant  is  still  a  mere  labourer  at  the 
landlord’s  mercy. 
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(2)  In  cases  where  the  capitalist  farmer  has  taken  his  land  on  long  lease  in  better 
times  and  made  improvements  which  he  cannot  abandon,  and  whose  rent  has  not 
been  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  altered  conditions,  who  is,  therefore,  not  only 
sufiering  personal  loss,  but  is  living  on  his  capital,  and  unable  to  put  the  land  to  full 
productive  use,  to  the  loss  of  the  labourer,  the  State,  and  the  whole  country. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  mining  rents,  where  the  British  mine- worker,  who  has  to  pay 
excessive  royalties  to  a  private  landlord  (who  spends  them  on  himseK),  cannot 
compete  with  the  foreign  mine-worker  who  has  to  pay  much  lower  royalties  to  his 
State  (which  gives  him  back,  in  great  measure,  with  one  hand  what  it  takes  with  the 
other),  and  thus  another  great  national  industry  is  hindered  and  endangered. 

As  the  land  becomes  nationalised,  the  era  of  servile  dependence  will  pass  away 
and  give  place  to  the  era  of  friendly  co-operation,  not  necessarily  of  partnership 
(which  is  what  “co-operation”  too  often  means),  hut  of  the  intelligent  division  of 
labour  and  combination  of  resources  to  secure  a  proposed  end,  and  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  proceeds  in  whatever  way  may  to  the  co-operators  seem  most 
convenient.  When  labour  is  thus  assured  its  full  natural  reward,  and  no  one  need 
he  idle  hut  by  choice,  we  may  leave  every  able-bodied  person  to  work  or  starve  as  he 
likes  best.  If  he  prefer  to  starve,  well  and  good.  We  will  find  him  a  coffin,  hut 
I  that  is  ail  we  shall  do  for  him,  and  we  shall  not  waste  much  money  over  the  funeral. 

To  sum  up,  stripped  of  minor  detail,  our  proposals  are  simply  these : — That  local 
elective  bodies  shall  compulsorily  acquire  land  where  it  is  wanted,  and  shall  let  it 
I  out — 

In  limited  areas. 

With  fixity  of  tenure, 

At  reasonable  and  periodically  revisahle  rents. 


The  Office  of  the  Society  is  at  11,  Southampton  Stkeet, 

Strand, 

London,  W.C. 
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BY  GEOKGE  HOWELL,  F.S.S.,  M.P. 


T  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  have,  as  yet,  quite  fathomed  all  the  causes — 


-L  immediate,  proximate,  and  remote — which  have  influenced,  and  are  influencing, 
the  course  of  trade ;  and  especially  those  which  have  contributed  to  the  recurring 
fluctuations  which  are  so  far-reaching  in  their  character,  and,  speaking  broadly,  are 
so  direful  in  their  consequences  and  results.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  causes  we 


might  be  able  to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils,  even  if  we  could  not  altogether  avert 


them.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  a  dream  incapable  of  practical  realisation.  StiU,  with 
the  growing  tendency  towards  legislative  regulation,  it  might  be  possible  to  provide 
some  checks  which,  without  injuriously  hampering  commerce,  trade,  or  general 
industry,  would  remedy,  partially,  if  not  wholly,  whatever  is  remedial  by  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  methods,  means,  and  results  in  the  conduct  of  our  vast  commerce, 
and  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  which  is  the  direct  effect 
of  legislation  may  be  cured  by  legislation,  at  least  it  might  be  attempted.  Of 
course,  any  interference  with  the  course  of  trade,  or  with  any  phase  of  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  people,  is  a  matter  of  immense  difiiculty  and  of  delicacy,  and  is 
not  without  grave  danger.  Freedom  is  better  than  restraint,  and  personal  liberty 
ought  not  to  be  fettered.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  limit,  even,  to  freedom;  but 
liberty  of  action  ought  not  to  be  tampered  with  unless  the  reasons  therefor  are  so 
obvious,  strong,  and  suflBcient  as  to  convince  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  necessity 
for  and  propriety  of  such  interference.  Freedom  of  trade  is  almost  as  absolutely 
essential  as  individual  liberty,  yet  the  greed  of  gain  is  often  so  over-mastering  and 
overpowering  as  to  require  legislative  checks  and  statutory  regulation. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject  it  is  essential,  above  all  things,  that  there 
shall  be  no  jugglery  with  statistics — no  selecting,  arranging,  and  tabulating — to 
bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  to  sustain  a  speculative  theory.  This  is  not  the 
object  for  which  the  “Co-operative  Annual”  is  published.  The  figures  quoted 
should,  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable,  tell  their  own  tale,  or  at  least  they  should 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  deductions  are  sound,  and  the 
conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  facts.  With  this  view,  all  the  figures  here  given 
are  as  full  and  complete  as  the  space  at  our  command  will  permit.  The  only 
reliable  statistics  obtainable  are  those  published  by  the  Government,  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  other  departments  of  the  State.  From  no  other  source  can  we 
obtain  equally  comprehensive  and  accurate  information.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
psper,  these  returns  are  tabulated  in  the  form  which  is  capable  of  giving  the  fullest 
view  of  the  course  of  trade,  and  its  variations.  The  six  tables  given  at  the  end  of 
this  paper,  for  convenience  of  reference,  will  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  conclusions 
by  the  evidence.  All  these  tables  are  important,  but  the  most  important  are  V. 
and  VI.,  for  the  reasons  given  when  dealing  with  those  tables.  A  glance  at  these 
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statistical  tables  will  show  that,  in  so  far  as  values  are  concerned,  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  question  is  presented  that  could  conveniently  he  compressed  into  so 
limited  a  space.  The  volume  of  trade  cannot  be  so  easily  tabulated,  because  some 
articles  are  computed  by  weight,  others  by  measure,  others,  again,  by  numbers,  and 
some  only  by  their  value,  as  stated  in  the  returns. 

I. — Imports  and  Exports  Combined. 

The  first  table  contains  the  aggregate  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  therefore,  represents  the  gross  value  of  our  commerce  and 
trade.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  indicate  also,  more  approximately  than  any 
others  can  do,  the  volume  of  our  vast  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  and 
enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  Bullion,  specie,  and  mere  tranship¬ 
ments  are  excluded,  as  not  belonging  to  this  category  of  actual  trade.  The  growth 
of  British  imports  and  exports  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quinquennial  table : — 


Periods. 

Aggregate  Values — 
Imports  and 
Exports. 

Gross  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Yearly  Averages — 
Imports  and 
Exports. 

Annual  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855-9 

1,545,259,340 

309,051,868 

1860-4 

2,077,448,071 

532,188,731  4- 

415,489,614 

106,437,746  + 

1865-9 

2,580,032,811 

502,584,740  -f 

516,006,562 

100,516,948  -f 

1870-4 

3,181,236,010 

601,203,199  + 

636,247,202 

120,241,640  + 

1875-9 

3,160,278,746 

20,957,264  - 

632,055,749 

4,191,453  - 

1880-4 

3,529,744,418 

369,465,672  + 

705,948,884 

73,893,135  -f 

1885-8 

2,589,413,842 

4  years  only. 

647,353,460 

4  years  only. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  the  aggregate  expansion  of  trade  was 
enormous  during  the  four  first  periods,  down  to  1875.  During  the  next  five  years 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  £21,000,000.  From  1879  to  1884  there  was  again  a 
large  increase  in  the  total  values,  though  meanwhile  prices  had  fallen  enormously. 
Taking  the  yearly  averages  (in  column  4),  the  growth  of  trade  was  over  £100,000,000 
annually  during  the  first  fifteen  years,  but  the  gross  decrease  from  that  date  to  the 
end  of  1879  was  nearly  £21,000,000,  or  nearly  £4,200,000  a  year.  The  recovery 
(1880  to  1884  inclusive)  was  not  equal  to  the  former  periods,  but  the  decrease  of  the 
previous  five  years  should  be  taken  into  account  as  a  drawback,  and  also  the  fall 
in  prices  as  a  set  ofi*,  to  1870-74. 

11. — Total  Values  of  all  Exports. 

The  second  table  gives  in  detail,  year  by  year,  the  aggregate  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries  and  to  British  possessions.  The  figures  there 
given  include  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  subsequently  re-exported,  but 
they  exclude  mere  transhipments,  as  the  latter  form  no  part  really  of  our  import  or 
export  trade,  except  that  we  are  the  carriers  or  shippers  of  certain  produce  passing 
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thi’ough  our  ports,  though  forming  no  part  of  our  trade  otherwise.  The  following 
quinquennial  table  of  totals  and  averages  of  the  gross  exports  will  indicate  our  pro- 
gi’ess  in  this  direction  during  the  last  35  years :  — 


Periods. 

Exports — Aggregate  Values. 

Yearly  Average’s 
of  Gross 
Exports. 

Annual  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Gross  Totals. 

Gross  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855-9 

697,561,708 

139,512,342 

1860-4 

899,844,006 

202,282,298  + 

179,968,801 

40,456,459  4- 

1865-9 

1,148,333,293 

248,489,287  + 

229,666,659 

49,697,858  -f 

1870-4 

1,450,899,340 

302,566,047  + 

290,179,878 

60,513,219  -f 

1875-9 

1,305,002,167 

145,897,173  - 

261,000,433 

29,179,445  - 

1880-4 

1,491,562,608 

186,560,441  -f 

298,312,522 

37,312,089  4- 

1885-8 

1,118,719,108 

4  years  only. 

279,679,777 

4  years  only. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  how  enormously  our  export  trade  expanded  during  the 
fii’st  twenty  years  covered  by  the  table.  Then  came  the  check,  1875-79,  when  the 
total  exports  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  £145,897,173  in  five  years,  or  an  average  of 
£29,179,445  yearly.  The  decrease  was  especially  marked  in  these  five  years  in  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries  ;  those  to  British  possessions  having  increased  in 
quantity  to  the  value  of  £7,087,830,  while  those  to  foreign  countries  decreased  by 
£40,267,265.  The  ratio  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  stood  at  77*5  per  cent  of 
the  total  during  1870-74,  and  fell  to  71‘9  during  1875-9 ;  the  ratio  of  increase  to 
British  possessions  having  increased  in  those  years  by  5‘6  per  cent  in  relative  value. 

III. — Total  Values  of  all  Imports. 

The  third  table  gives,  in  like  detail,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  produce,  inclusive  of  that  portion 
which  is  subsequently  re-exported,  but  exclusive  of  transhipments.  The  following 
quinquennial  table  furnishes  the  totals  and  averages  of  the  gross  imports  for  the 
same  periods  as  before,  so  as  to  compare  with  the  exports,  during  the  35  years 
given  : — 


Periods. 

Imports — Aggregate  Values. 

Yeai’ly  Averages 
of  Gross  Imports. 

Annual  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Gross  Totals. 

Gross  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855-9 

847,697,632 

•  •  •  • 

169,539,526 

•  •  •  • 

1860-4 

1,177,604,065 

329,906,433  -f 

235,520,813 

65,981,287 

4- 

1865-9 

1,431,699,518 

254,095,453  -f 

286,339,904 

50,819,091 

+ 

1870-4 

1,730,336,670 

298,637,152  4- 

346,067,334 

59,727,430 

4- 

1875-9 

1,875,276,579 

144,939,909  4- 

375,055,316 

28,987,982 

4- 

1880-4 

2,038,181,810 

162,905,231  -b 

407,636,362 

32,581,046 

+ 

1885-8 

1,470,694,734 

4  years  only. 

367,673,683 

4  years  only. 
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A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  those  in  the  preceding  table  shows  that, 
during  the  period  from  1854  down  to  the  close  of  1884,  each  five  years  registered  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  imports.  Curiously  enough,  during  the  five 
years,  1875-79,  while  the  exports  largely  decreased,  the  imports  in  the  same  period 
increased  by  £144,939,909,  or  £28,987,982  annually.  Never  before  had  we  the 
i  singular  misfortune  to  have  against  us  a  nearly  identical  diminution  in  the  exports, 

'  and  an  equal  increase  in  the  imports — the  two  combined  constituting  the  enormous 
I  value  of  £290,837,082  for  the  five  years.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  vast  balance  of 
'  trade  against  British  enterprise  and  industry,  as  it  is  called,  wiU  be  better  understood 
:  when  we  deal  with  net  imports  and  net  exports ;  it  is,  however,  significant  enough 
j  that  during  the  greater  part  of  five  years  our  industry  was  paralysed,  our  commerce 
contracted,  and  the  current  of  trade,  if  measured  by  the  narrow  gauge  of  exports 
only,  was  strongly  adverse  to  British  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  it 
i  must  at  all  times  be  remembered  that  imports  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  raw 
1  materials,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  and 
export. 

IV.— Re-exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 

i  The  fourth  table  contains  the  values  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  re-exported — 

1  that  is  to  say,  the  produce  and  goods  included  in  the  total  imports  (Table  III.),  but 
which  are  not  retained  for  home  consumption  ;  therefore,  those  imports  have  to  be. 
I  deducted  from  the  total,  in  order  to  give  the  net  imports  (Table  V.).  The  values  in 
[  the  table  of  total  exports  (Table  II.)  include  those  re-exports  also.  A  deduction  of 
I  these  leaves  the  net  exports  as  in  Table  VI.  The  quinquennial  totals  and  annual 
j  averages  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  and  produce  re-exported  are  as 
I  follow: — 


Periods. 

Total  Re-exports. 

Total  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Annual  Average 
of  Re-exports. 

Yearly  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854-9.. 

116,960,283 

•  •  •  • 

23,392,057 

•  •  •  • 

1860-4.. 

207,806,306 

90,846,023  -f 

41,561,261 

18,169,204 

+ 

1865-9. . 

242,986,340 

35,170,034  -f 

48,597,268 

7,036,007 

+ 

1870-4.. 

277,266,285 

34,279,945  -f 

55,453,257 

6,855,989 

+ 

1875-9.. 

277,623,263 

356,978  -f 

55,524,653 

71,396 

+ 

1880-4.. 

320,188,607 

42,565,344  + 

64,037,721 

8,513,068 

+ 

1885-8.. 

237,985,061 

4  years  only. 

59,496,265 

4  years  only. 

I 

These  figures  show  a  gradual  increase  in  the  annual  average  values  of  the  re- 
j  exports  since  1854.  Since  1884,  however,  there  has  been  a  decline  of  about 
I  £4,541,456  in  the  annual  average,  mainly  due  to  the  decrease  of  these  exports  to 
^  British  possessions.  This  table  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact  that  by 
j  deducting  the  figures  herein  contained  from  the  total  imports  we  obtain  the  net 
imports,  and  are  thus  able  to  compare  these  net  imports  with  the  net  exports — that 
!  is  to  say,  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  goods  and  produce  solely. 
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V. — Net  Imports. 

The  fifth  table  contains  the  values  of  the  net  impoiis  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  into  the  United  Kingdom,  after  deducting  the  re-exports  of  such 
merchandise  from  the  aggregate  imports.  This  table  is  most  important,  because  all 
comparisons  of  our  import  trade  must,  to  be  accurate,  be  based  upon  these  figures. 
If  a  carrier  brings  to  our  door  100  parcels,  and  only  leaves  10,  we  must  be  debited 
with  the  10  only,  not  with  the  100.  So  with  our  imports.  Whatever  is  re-exported 
from  the  total  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross,  or  aggregate,  the  remainder  being 
the  net.  The  following  are  the  quinquennial  totals  and  annual  averages,  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  total  net  imports  from  Table  V.,  to  correspond  with  the 


previous  summaries :  — 


Year  and 
Periods. 

Total  Net 
Imports. 

Total  Increase 
over  previous 
Period. 

Yearly  Averages. 

Yearly  Increase 
over  previous 
Period. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1851. . . . 

133,752,687 

•  •  •  • 

133,752,687 

•  •  •  • 

1855-9.. 

730,737,349 

•  •  •  • 

146,147,470 

12,394,783  -f 

1860-4.. 

967,797,759 

237,060,410  + 

193,959,552 

47,812,082  -f 

1865-9.. 

1,188,713,178 

220,915,419  4- 

237,742,635 

43,783,083  + 

1870-4.. 

1,453,070,385 

264,357,207  -f 

290,614,077 

52,871,442  -f 

1875-9.. 

1,597,653,316 

144,582,931  + 

319,530,663 

28,916,586  + 

1880-4.. 

1,717,994,203 

120,340,887  -f 

343,598,841 

24,068,178  -f 

1885-8.. 

1,232,709,673 

4  years  only. 

308,177,418 

4  years  only. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  progressive  development  and  increase  from  the  year 
1854.  When  the  totals  of  1889  are  added,  it  is  probable  that  the  last  five  years  will 


also  register  an  increase.  But  there  has  been  in  some  years  a  very  serious  decline 
in  the  net  imports,  particularly  in  1879,  1881,  1885,  and  1886;  even  in  1887  the 
recovery  did  not  reach  the  low  figures  of  1879.  The  highest  point  reached  in  any  one 
year  was  in  1883,  viz.,  £361,253,982. 

VI. — Net  Exports. 

The  sixth  table  contains  the  net  exports  of  British  and  Irish  merchandise  and 


produce  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  our  colonial  posses¬ 
sions.  The  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  and  produce  being 


Year  and 
Periods. 

Total  Exports — 
British  and  Irish. 

Total  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Yearly  Averages. 

Yearly  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854 .... 

97,184,726 

•  •  •  • 

97,184,726 

•  •  •  • 

1855-9.. 

580,601,425 

•  •  •  • 

116,120,285 

18,935,559  + 

1860-4.. 

692,037,700 

111,436,275  -1- 

138,407,540 

22,287,255  -f 

1865-9.. 

905,346,953 

213,309,253  -f 

181,069,391 

42,661,851  -f 

1870-4.. 

1,173,633,055 

268,286,102  -f 

234,726,611 

53,657,220  + 

1875-9.. 

1,007,378,904 

166,254,151  - 

201,475,781 

33,250,830  _ 

1880-4.. 

1,171,375,001 

163,996,097  + 

234,275,000 

32,799,219  + 

1885-8.. 

880,734,047 

4  years  only. 

220,183,512 

4  years  only. 
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excluded,  this  table  gives  the  actual  export  trade  of  this  country.  These  figures, 
therefore,  constitute  the  basis  of  comparison  between  our  net  imports  and  exports, 
and  represent  our  actual  trade.  The  foregoing  are  the  quinquennial  totals  and 
annual  averages  from  Table  VI.,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  period. 

The  foregoing  figm’es  furnish  food  for  refiection.  The  increase  of  our  exports,  of 
British  and  Irish  goods  and  produce,  was  progressive  and  enormous  down  to  the 
close  of  1874.  During  the  next  five  years  there  was  a  rapid  decline  annually  in 
values,  until  the  lowest  level  was  reached  in  1879.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
a  very  fair  recovery,  but  the  average  has  scarcely  reached  the  average  of  1870  to  1874. 
In  no  year  have  the  net  exports  equalled  in  value  those  of  1872  and  1873. 

YII. — Foreign  and  Colonlal  Ratios  of  Xet  Imports. 

Tables  V.  and  VI.  are  so  extremely  important,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  that 
a  further  examination  of  their  contents  is  necessary  in  order  to  comprehend  their 
full  meaning  and  force.  With  this  view  both  the  totals  and  the  averages  of  the  net 
imports  are  here  given,  together  with  their  percentages  for  the  period  tabulated  : — 


fa)  Gross  Totals  of  Net  Imports. 


Periods. 

Gross  Totals  of 
Net  Imports. 

Per  Head 
of 

Population. 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

From  Colonial 
Possessions. 

Total  of  Net 
Imports. 

Ratio 

per 

cent. 

Total  Net 
Imports. 

Ratio 

per 

cent. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1855-9 . . 

730,737,349 

25 

19 

0 

545,335,032 

74-6 

185,402,317 

25-4 

1860-4.. 

967,797,759 

32 

6 

7 

647,829,474 

67-2 

321,968,285 

32  8 

1865-9.. 

1,188,713,178 

39 

3 

3 

863,544,401 

72-6 

325,168,777 

27-4 

1870-4.. 

1,453,070,385 

45 

11 

9 

1,096,138,322 

75-4 

356,932,062 

24-6 

1875-9.. 

1,597,653,316 

47 

15 

8 

1,210,408,420 

75-8 

387,244,896 

24*2 

1880-4.. 

1,717,994.203 

47 

15 

0 

1,275,462,661 

74-2 

442,531,542 

25-8 

1885-8.. 

1,232,709,673 

33 

8 

9 

924,151,348 

75  0 

308,558,325 

25*0 

(h) 

Annual 

Av 

erages  of  the  sa 

me  Ta 

hie. 

1854.... 

133,752,687 

4 

16 

9 

102,604,158 

76-8 

31,148,529 

23'2 

1885-9.. 

146,147,470 

5 

3 

7 

109,067,006 

74-6 

37,080,463 

25-4 

1860-4.. 

193,959,552 

6 

12 

9 

129  565,895 

67-2 

64,393,657 

32-8 

1865-9.. 

237,742,635 

7 

16 

3 

172,708,880 

72-6 

65,033,755 

27-4 

1870-4.. 

290,614,077 

9 

2 

4 

219,227,665 

75-4 

71,386,412 

24-6 

1875-9.. 

319,530,663 

9 

11 

2 

242,081,684 

75-8 

77,448,979 

24-2 

1880-4.. 

343,598,841 

9 

11 

0 

255,092,532 

74-2 

88,506,308 

25-8 

1885. . . . 

312,608,761 

8 

12 

2 

235,701,620 

75'4 

76,907,141 

24-6 

1886.... 

293,629.209 

7 

19 

11 

218,306,240 

74-4 

75,322,969 

25'6 

1887.... 

302,878,589 

8 

3 

9 

225,979,732 

74-7 

76,898,857 

25-3 

1888.... 

323,593,114 

8 

12 

11 

244,163,756 

755 

79,429,358 

24*5 

Average- 

4  years 

308,177,416 

8 

7 

2 

231,037,837 

75-0 

77,139,481 

25-0 
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The  two  striking  facts  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  summaries  are :  (1)  The  stationary 
character  of  the  total  net  imports  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  (2)  the  entire 
absence  of  relative  growth  in  the  imports  from  our  colonial  possessions  compared 
with  35  years  ago.  This  aspect  of  the  question  will  he  further  attended  to  later  on. 

VIII.— Foreign  and  Colonial  Ratios  of  Net  Exports. 

The  remarks  preceding  the  two  previous  summaries  apply  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  table  (VI.)  dealing  with  the  total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures,  inasmuch  as  those  figures  relate  solely  to  British  productive  industry, 
and  therefore  tell  the  tale,  with  some  degree  of  precision,  as  to  the  progress  and 
present  state  of  industrial  enterprise  in  our  competition  with  the  world. 


(a)  Total  British  and  Irish  Exports,  1851  to  1889,  Summarised. 


Periods. 

Gross  Totals 
of 

British  and  Irish 
Exports. 

Per 
Head 
of  the 
Population. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  Colonial 
Possessions. 

Total 

Exports. 

Ratios 

per 

cent. 

Total 

Exports. 

Ratios 

per 

cent. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1855-9.. 

580,601,425 

20 

11 

10 

397,226.970 

68-5 

183,374,455 

31-5 

1860-4.. 

692,037.700 

23 

14 

11 

461,638,451 

66-8 

230,399,249 

33-2 

1865-9.. 

905,346,953 

29 

15 

11 

655,683,255 

72-4 

249,663,698 

27-6 

1870-4.. 

1,173,633,055 

36 

16 

4 

871,404,059 

74-4 

302,228,996 

25-6 

1875-9.. 

1,007,378,904 

30 

0 

9 

674,264,510 

67-0 

333,114,334 

33-0 

1880-4.. 

1,171,375,001 

33 

3 

10 

767,576,294 

65-5 

403,798,707 

34-5 

1885-8.. 

880,734,047 

23 

17 

4 

568,223,457 

65-8 

332,510,590 

34-2 

• 

(5)  A 

t 

nnual  Aver 

ages  of  the  sa 

me  Ta 

hie. 

1854.... 

97,184,726 

3 

10 

2 

63,332,528 

64-9 

33,852,198 

35T 

1855-9.. 

116,120,285 

4 

2 

6 

79,445,394 

68-5 

36,674,891 

31-5 

1860-4.. 

138,407,540 

4 

14 

8 

92,327,690 

66-8 

46,079,850 

33-2 

1865-9.. 

181,069,391 

5 

19 

0 

131,136,651 

72-4 

49,932,740 

27-6 

1870-4,. 

234,726,611 

7 

7 

3 

174,280,812 

74-4 

60,445,799 

25’6 

1875-9.. 

201,475,781 

6 

0 

2 

134,852,914 

67-0 

66,622,867 

33-0 

1880-4.. 

234,275,000 

6 

12 

9 

153,515,259 

65-5 

80,759,741 

34-5 

1885.... 

213,044,500 

5 

17 

3 

135,114,874 

64-2 

77,929,626 

35-8 

1886..  .. 

212,432,754 

5 

15 

9 

136,926,117 

68-2 

75,506,637 

31-8 

1887.... 

221,414,186 

5 

19 

5 

146,278,337 

65-9 

75,135,849 

34*1 

1888.... 

233,842,607 

6 

4 

11 

149,904,129 

64-8 

83,938,478 

35-2 

Average- 

4  years 

220,158,512 

5 

19 

4 

142,044,864 

65-8 

78,127,879 

34-2 

The  above  summaries  disclose  three  striking  facts :  (1)  That  the  total  exports 
show  no  real  expansion  on  the  basis  of  values ;  (2)  that  the  relative  proportion 
exported  to  our  colonial  and  other  possessions  does  not  exceed  that  of  1854 ;  and 
(3)  that  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  limit. 
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IX. — Fluctuations  in  Values. 

I  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  values  only,  as  furnishing  the  nearest  approximate  estimate 
i  of  our  total  trade.  But  values  fluctuate  more  than  most  things;  so  liable,  indeed,  are 
!  they  to  fluctuate  that,  by  themselves,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolutely  reliable 
I  index  to  the  volume  of  trade.  Hence  various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
j  purpose  of  gauging  the  actual  volume  of  trade.  For  example,  the  prices  of  particular 
I  years  are  sometimes  taken  as  the  “index  numbers”  by  which  approximately  to 
I  measure  the  volume  of  trade  as  compared  with  other  years,  or  a  series  of  years. 

I  This  method  may  not  he  absolutely  trustworthy  as  a  guide  in  all  cases,  but,  if  the 
range  of  articles  selected  be  sufficiently  representative  and  large,  the  comparison  will 
approach  completeness,  and  afford  a  tolerably  sound  basis  for  estimating  the  relative 
extent  of  trade,  in  quantity,  over  a  series  of  years.  For  present  purposes  the  year 
i  most  suitable  to  be  taken  is  1873,  when  prices  generally  were  exceedingly  high,  and 
{  when  in  numerous  instances  they  had  reached  their  highest  level.  Moreover,  most  j 
i  people  now,  in  speaking  of  good  or  bad  trade,  really,  and  almost  invariably,  compare  I 
I  the  present  with  the  period  of  high  prices  during  1870  to  1874.  Therefore,  that  | 
j  basis  of  comparison  has  become  the  customary  basis,  and  it  enables  us  to  judge  | 
i  whether  trade  has  in  fact  actually  declined,  or  whether,  owing  to  low  prices,  we  i 
I  produce  more,  and  yet  cannot  reach  the  aggregate  value  of  some  former  years — or,  at  | 
all  events,  not  greatly  exceed  the  higher  limit.  ' 

i  I 

i  X. — Index  Numbers  as  a  Gauge  to  the  Volume  of  Trade.  ' 

I  ^  ! 

I  With  the  aid  of  two  very  valuable  parhamentary  papers,  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  : 

I  Gifien,  and  issued  in  1885  and  1888  respectively,  we  are  able  to  apply  the  test  of 

I  prices,  in  order  to  show  the  growth,  or  otherwise,  in  the  volume  of  trade.  The  tables  ; 

!  constructed  by  Mr.  GLflfen  deal  with  the  total  imports,  and  with  the  exports  of  ' 

British  and  Irish  merchandise  and  produce.  The  value  of  tables  of  this  description  ! 

depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  comparisons,  both  as  regards  their  range  and  variety, 

and  also  upon  the  commercial  importance  of  the  articles  included.  That  all  these  i 

elements  are  fully  taken  into  account  is  evident  from  the  copious  list  of  articles  set  , 

forth  in  the  detail  tables.  The  following  summary  gives  the  declared  values  of  the 

enumerated  articles,  upon  which  are  based  the  estimated  totals,  and  then  the  ; 

I  computed  values  of  the  same  articles  at  the  prices  of  1873,  in  milhons  sterling: — 


(a)  Imports  and  Exports — Values  of  Enumerated  Articles. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports — British  and  Irish.  , 

Declared  Values 
in  Annual  Keturns. 

Computed  Values 
at  the  Prices  of  1873. 

Declared  Values  in 
Annual  Eeturns. 

Computed  Values  | 
at  the  Prices  of  1873. 

1873.. .. 

1879..  .. 

1883.. .. 

1884.. .. 

1885 .. .. 

1886.. .. 

1 

£ 

308,000,000 

289,000,000 

336,000,000 

300,000,000 

281,500,000 

263,000,000 

£ 

308,000,000 

349,000,000 

403,000,000 

383,000,000 

384,500,000 

382,500,000 

£ 

172,000,000 

122,000,000 

146,000,000 

140,000,000 

131,000,000 

131,000,000 

£  i 

172,000,000  j 

174,000,000  I 

212,500,000 
208,000,000 
201,500,000 
215,000,000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  covers  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  totals,  so  that 
estimate  based  on  such  an  array  of  facts  and  figures  may  weU  be  taken  as  approxi¬ 
mately  representing  the  total  trade  of  the  country — of  course,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  unenumerated  articles  varied  in  price  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  enumerated. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  as  the  prices  of  all  articles  have  a 
tendency  to  rise  or  fall  in  something  like  a  relative  proportion,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  where  prices  are  regulated  by  a  monopoly  more  or  less  complete,  or  by 
custom  which  is  limited  in  its  operation. 

(b)  Im'ports  and  Exports — Values  of  all  Articles. 

In  the  following  summary  the  declared  values  of  the  total  imports,  and  of  the  total 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  are  given,  side  by  side  with 
their  computed  values,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  1873,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
values  of  the  entire  trade  are  affected  by  the  same,  or  similar,  differences  of  prices, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  values  of  the  enumerated  articles,  in  millions  sterling : — 

Years. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Exports — British  and  Irish. 

Declared  Values  in 
the  Annual  Returns. 

Computed  Values 
at  the  Prices  of  1873. 

Declared  Values  in 
the  Annual  Returns. 

Computed  Values 
at  the  Prices  of  1873. 

1873.. .. 

1879..  .. 

1883..  .. 

1884.. .. 

1885. .  .. 

1886.. .. 

£ 

371,000,000 

363,000,000 

427,000,000 

390,000,000 

371,000,000 

350,000,000 

£ 

371,000,000 

438,000,000 

512,000,000 

498,000,000 

507,000,000 

509,000,000 

£ 

255,000,000 

191,500,000 

240,000,000 

233,000,000 

213,000,000 

212,500,000 

£ 

255,000,000 

273,000,000 

349,000,000 

346,000,000 

328,000,000 

349,000,000 

These  figures  show  that,  as  compared  with  1873,  our  trade  has  developed 
immensely — that  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  alone  have  increased 
in  quantities  to  the  extent  of  nearly  100,000,000,  estimated  at  the  prices  of  that 
year. 

(c)  Imports  and  Exports — Values  of  Enumerated  Articles. 

Years. 

Imports — Enumerated  Articles. 

Exports — British  and  Irish: 
Enumerated  Articles. 

Declared  Values 
in  the 

Annual  Returns. 

Computed  Values 
at  the 

Prices  of  1883. 

Declared  Values 
in  the 

Annual  Returns. 

Computed  Values 
at  the 

Prices  of  1883. 

1840..  .. 

1850.. .. 

1855.. .. 

1860..  .. 

1870..  .. 

1880..  .. 

1883..  .. 

1884.. .. 

1885..  .. 

1886.. .. 

£ 

•  •  •  • 

127,000,000 

186,000,000 

250,000,000 

324,000,000 

336,000,000 

300,000,000 

281,500,000 

263,000,000 

£ 

•  •  •  • 

111,000,000 

159,000,000 

213,000,000 

313,000,000 

336,000,000 

320,000,000 

322,000,000 

320,000,000 

£ 

41,000,000 

53,000,000 

97,000,000 

143,000,000 

143,500,000 

146,000,000 

140,000,000 

131,000,000 

131,000,000 

£ 

32,000,000 

52,000,000 

87,000,000 

113,000,000 

138,000,000 

146,000,000 

144,500,000 

140,000,000 

150,000,000 
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Various  other  computations  have  been  made,  all  of  which  point  to  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  conclusions.  One  other  example  must  suffice.  The  foregoing 
summary  gives  the  declared  values  of  the  whole  of  the  same  enumerated  articles  as 
those  in  the  previous  summary  (a),  and  side  by  side  the  computed  values,  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  ruling  in  1883,  the  results  being,  as  shown  in  summary  (&),  in 
millions  sterling: — 

The  increase  of  the  export  trade,  according  to  the  preceding  table,  in  column  3,  in 
values  as  actually  recorded  is  a  little  over  three  times,  namely,  from  £41,000,000 
to  £131,000,000 ;  but,  computed  on  the  basis  of  prices  ruling  in  1883,  as  in  column  4, 
the  increase  is  nearly  equal  to  five  times,  namely,  from  £32,000,000  to  £150,000,000. 
It  appears  that  there  is  less  elasticity  in  the  import  trade  since  1880  than  in  the 
export  trade,  for,  although  the  volume  in  1880  was  £26,000,000  less  than  in  1883, 
since  the  latter  year  there  has  been  a  decline  of  some  £16,000,000  a  year,  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  of  1883. 

These  computations  and  estimates  are  not  only  extremely  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  they  are  encouraging,  so  far  as  they  go.  They  show  that,  with  aU  our  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  depression  in  trade  during  the  period  since  1874,  and  the  doleful 
lamentations  as  regards  foreign  competition,  the  volume  of  trade  has  not  diminished, 
but  that  it  has  largely  increased  as  compared  with  what  might  be  termed  the  zenith 
of  British  trade — the  period  of  1870-74.  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  cheapness 
of  living,  and  of  all  articles  of  domestic  use,  has  compensated  for  the  lowness  of 
prices  and  reductions  in  wages  is  too  wide  and  controversial  to  be  here  discussed. 
But  this  broad  fact  remains  to  be  emphasised,  namely,  that  in  1873  we  exported 
British  and  Irish  goods  to  the  value  of  £255,000,000,  for  which  we  received  in  return 
that  amount  in  money  or  goods.  In  1886  we  exported,  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
prices,  £349,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  only  received  in  money  or  commodities 
£212,500,000,  showing  a  difference  of  £94,000,000  upon  the  computed  values  based 
on  those  of  1873,  or  a  gross  difference  of  £136,500,000,  taking  the  decrease  in 
declared  values  and  the  increase  in  volume,  as  shown  by  the  tables.  But  this  is  not 
all  loss.  We  have  had  in  return  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  £138,000,000, 
on  the  same  basis  of  comparison,  while  the  declared  values  have  been  less  by  another 
£21,000,000.  These  facts  and  figures  would  appear  to  show  that  we  have  not  been 
losers,  but  rather  that  we  have  changed  our  customers  to  the  extent  of  £22,500,000 
by  the  transactions. 

XI. — Review  of  the  General  Course  of  Trade. 

A  CAREFUL  review  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  series  of  tables,  and  accentuated  by 
summaries  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have,  in 
reality,  reached  the  culminating  point  in  British -trade  and  commerce.  Viewed 
from  whatever  standpoint,  we  do  not  seem  to  make  much  progress,  even  in  the 
volume  of  trade,  since  1883.  Taking  as  the  basis  the  prices  of  1873,  the  totals  were 
the  same  in  1883  and  1886,  or,  taking  as  the  basis  the  prices  of  1883,  there  is  the 
slight  increase  of  £4,000,000  only.  The  values  in  1889  may  increase,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen,  when  the  full  returns  are  published,  whether  the  increase  is  in  volume  as 
well  as  in  values. 
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It  ■would  appear  that  we  cannot  well  expect  largely  to  increase  our  foreign  trade, 
except,  perhaps,  occasionally  by  some  accidental  circumstances  upon  which  we 
cannot  count.  What,  then,  can  we  expect  from  our  colonies  and  British  possessions 
abroad?  Apparently  very  little.  In  thirty  years,  1854  to  the  end  of  1884,  the 
average  yearly  increase  of  our  exports  to  the  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions  only 
amounted  to  £47,000,000,  whUe  the  increase  of  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries 
increased  by  over  £90,000,000.  The  ratio  of  our  exports  to  our  colonial  possessions 
in  the  same  period  was  even  less  by  1-4  than  in  1854,  while  the  proportion  to  foreign 
countries  was  greater  by  that  amount  (1'4).  Since  1885  the  proportion  of  our 
export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  increased,  while  the  proportion  to  our  colonial 
possessions  has  fallen  still  lower.  • 

XII. — The  Coal  Trade. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  trade  affords  some  index  to  the  general  state  of  trade  in 
this  country,  as  all  manufacturing  industries  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  fuel 
supplied  from  our  mines  for  the  motive  power  in  production.  But  values,  in  this 
instance,  help  us  but  little,  because  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  values,  and,  secondly,  because  the  prices  realised  for  some  years,  dating 
from  1870,  may  never  again  be  reached  in  our  time.  The  following  summary  shows 
the  quinquennial  totals  and  averages,  1854  to  1888  inclusive,  with  total  and  yearly 
increase,  and  the  exports  : — 


Periods. 

Total  Output. 

Total  Increase. 

Yearly  Average 
0  utput. 

Yearly  Average 
Increase. 

Average  Yearly 
Quantity 
Exported. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1854-8  .. 

326,163,284 

•  •  •  • 

65,232,657 

•  •  •  • 

5,686,627 

1859-63  .. 

403,966,957 

77,803,673 

80,793,391 

15,560,734 

7,752,192 

1864-8  .. 

500,210,641 

92,243,684 

100,042,128 

19,248,737 

9,865,209 

1869-73  . . 

587,388,224 

87,177,583 

117,477,645 

17,435,517 

12,094,317 

1874-8  ,. 

660,813,790 

74,425,566 

132,162,758 

34,685,113 

14,585,971 

1879-83  . . 

758,105,396 

97,291,606 

151,621,079 

19,458,321 

18,797,638 

1884-8  .. 

809,682,710 

51,577,314 

161,936,542 

10,315,463 

23,212,643 

The  foregoing  summary  shows  an  enormous  and  constant  increase  in  the  output 
in  each  quinquennial  period,  though  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  since  1868  has  been 
nearly  stationary — not  exceeding,  on  the  average,  that  of  1859-63,  being  only 
15,471,104  tons.  The  growth  of  our  export  trade  in  coal  deserves  notice,  showing, 
as  it  does,  how  we  supply  our  competitors  with  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  annual  average  output  per  miner  since  1880  has  averaged  about  310 
tons  ;  for  the  previous  seven  years  it  averaged  about  262  tons,  the  increase  per  man 
being,  on  the  average,  about  48  tons  per  annum.  The  values  have  fallen  greatly : 
for  the  export  trade  the  decline  in  price  is  nearly  one-half,  j  udged  by  the  prices  of 
1873. 

XIII. — The  Iron  and  Engineering  Tilvdes. 

In  many  respects,  perhaps  the  most  important  development  of  our  industry  is 
exhibited  in  the  statistics  of  our  exports  of  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  iron,  steel, 
and  metal  wares.  The  extent  to  which  we  have  been  supplying  the  machinery  to 
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those  who  have  become  our  competitors  in  the  industrial  race  for  supremacy  in  pro¬ 
duction  explains,  to  some  extent,  why  it  is  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  have 
not  latterly  progressed  in  the  same  ratio  as  formerly.  We  supply  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  the  means  of  production  for  foreign  markets — the  machines  and  much 
of  the  necessary  raw  material.  The  following  summaries  indicate  the  growth  of 
iron  and  metal  exports  : — 


(a)  Quinquennial  Averages  of  Exports  of  Machinery. 


Year  and 
Periods. 

Steam  Engines. 

Other  Machinery. 

Totals — Machinery 
of  all  kinds. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854  . 

566,768 

1,346,092 

1,930,860 

1855-9  .... 

968,461 

2,266,327 

3,234,788 

1860-4  .... 

1,466,705 

2,625,448 

4,272,154 

1865-9  .... 

1,864,356 

3,095,371 

4,959,727 

1870-4  .... 

2,567,965 

5,286,289 

7,854,254 

1875-9  .... 

2,239,071 

5,314,750 

7,553,821 

1880-4  .... 

3,597,096 

7,935,408 

11,532,504 

1885-8  .... 

3,245,563 

8,076,645 

11,322,208 

The  above  figures  show  that  our  exports  of  machinery  and  millwork  have  very 


largely  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  if  we  could  give  the  quantity  in 
weight  it  would  be  found  that  even  the  increase  in  values  was  greatly  exceeded  by 
the  increase  in  quantity.  The  depression  in  trade  did  not  lessen  production  in  the 
engineering  trades. 

fb)  Quinquennial  Averages  of  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  and 
Metals  and  Metallic  Wares  of  all  hinds. 

In  this  group  of  articles  all  exports  are  included  that  come  within  the  description 
of  “metals  and  metallic  goods.”  Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  classification 
since  the  year  1854,  but  the  articles  excluded  from  one  class  are  included  in  another, 
so  that  the  totals  are  not  affected  by  the  alterations  in  designation,  or  the  creation 
of  new  divisions  or  classes.  The  following  summary  covers  the  same  period  as  the 


foregoing — yearly  averages  as  before : — 


Year 

AND 

Periods. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manu¬ 
factures  and  Materials. 

All  other  Metallic  Goods, 
including  Hardware,  &c. 

Totals — Yearly 
Averages  of  Totals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854  . 

12,712,633 

7,901,982 

20,614,615 

1855-9  .... 

13,307,991 

8,945,249 

22  253,240 

1860-4  .... 

13,569,617 

10,281,461 

23,851,078 

1865-9  .... 

18,032,047 

10,448,556 

28,480,603 

1870-4  .... 

30,979,974 

14,253,978 

45,233,952 

1875-9  .... 

20,881,840 

11,916,826 

32,798,666 

1880-4  .... 

28,133,162 

13,490,175 

41,623,337 

1885-8  .... 

23,741,859 

12,238,912 

35,975,771 

The  preceding  figures  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  prices,  as  well  as  upon 
the  relative  values  of  the  exports.  From  1870  to  1874  all  kinds  of  iron  fetched 
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almost  fabulous  prices,  hence  we  see  the  enormous  values  for  the  exports  of  those 
years.  From  1880  to  1884  the  exports  exceeded  greatly  in  volume  those  for  the 
previous  period  of  five  years,  and  in  some  respects  nearly  equalled  those  of  1870-74. 
But  the  decline  in  values  in  the  four  last  years  shows  how  severely  the  depression  in 
trade  and  the  decline  in  prices  have  told  upon  the  iron  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

XIV. — The  Textile  Industries. 

I  • 

I  The  limited  space  at  command  will  only  permit  of  a  few  examples  being  given,  and, 

;  therefore,  the  most  important  only  are  here  selected.  The  textile  trades  are  so 
i  various  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  separate  treatment,  and  they  may  be  so  treated 
'  on  another  occasion.  For  the  present,  the  leading  branches  must  suffice  as  an 
!  indication  of  the  growth  of  our  export  trade,  and  of  the  fiuctuations  which  have 
taken  place  in  connection  therewith.  Fortunately,  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
in  testing  the  volume  of  trade  by  the  values,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  textile  industries 
as  there  is  in  some  other  trades.  The  statistics,  as  a  rule,  ai’e  tolerably  full, 

I  accurate,  and  complete.  If  anything,  they  overpower  by  their  magnitude  and 

!  extent  rather  than  cripple  comparison  by  the  insufficiency  and  inadequacy  of  the 

I 

:  returns. 

j  (k)  The  Cotton  Trade. 

(1)  Imports  of  Cotton  2Ianufactures. — With  respect  to  foreign  competition  in  the 
cotton  trades,  by  means  of  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  very  little  need  be  said, 
except  with  regard  to  cotton  yarn.  The  total  yearly  averages  of  the  net  imports  of 


(a )  Total  Values  of  Cotton  Exports  in  Quinquennial  Periods. 


Periods 
OF  Five 
Years 

EACH. 

Cotton  Yarns 
Exported. 

Piece  Goods — 
White  or  Plain 
— Exported. 

Piece  Goods — 
Dyed,  Checked, 
or  Printed — 
Exported. 

All  other  kinds 
of  Cotton  Goods 
Exported,  in¬ 
cluding  Thread, 
Hosiery,  Lace, 
Net,  and  Mixed 
Materials. 

Total  Values 
of  Cotton 
Manufactures 
Exported. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855-9  . . 

42,967,150 

83,760,688 

68,400,220 

8,160,791 

160,321,699 

1860-4  . . 

42,512,243 

108,710,966 

75,012,643 

11,869,505 

195,593,014 

1865-9  . . 

67,710,329 

157,287,789 

96,871,263 

15,650,495 

269,809,547 

3870-4  .. 

76,842,630 

171,082,230 

103,194,853 

24,883,435 

299,160,518 

1875-9 . . 

63,271,864 

154,941,791 

94,444,880 

25,892,045 

275,278,716 

1880-4 . . 

65,254,197 

171,396,005 

105,256,164 

37,737,415 

314,389,584 

(i)  Ye 

arly  Averages 

of  Cotton  Ex 

ports  as  above, 

in  Quinquen 

nial  Periods. 

1854  .... 

6,691,330 

13,129,155 

10,352,251 

1,573,021 

25,054,527 

j  1855-9 . . 

8,595,430 

16,752,138 

13,680,044 

1,632,158 

32,084,340 

!  1860-4.. 

8,512,449 

21,742,193 

15,002,529 

2,373,901 

39,118,603 

'  1865-9.. 

13,542,086 

31,457,558 

19,374,253 

3,130,099 

53,961,909 

1870-4.. 

15,368,526 

34,216,446 

20,638,971 

4,976,687 

59,832,104 

1875-9 . . 

12,654,373 

30,988,358 

18,888,976 

5,178,409 

55,055,743 

'  1880-4.. 

13,050,819 

34,279,201 

21,051,233 

5,547,483 

62,877,917 

1885-8.. 

11,597,374 

32,453,742 

18,233,433 

7,409,910 

58,097,080 
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cotton  manufactures — that  is,  excluding  the  re-exports — have  been  as  follows:  — 
1855-59,  £434,679;  in  1860-64,  £699,637;  in  1865-69,  £801,878;  in  1870-74, 
£1,120,009  ;  in  1875-79,  £1,538,793  ;  in  1880-84,  £1,886,466  ;  and  in  the  four  years 
ending  1888,  £1,542,936.  The  difference  since  1869  is  inappreciable ;  if  anything, 
the  imports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  show  a  tendency  to  decline  rather  than 
increase. 

(2)  Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  :  Values. — Inasmuch  as  the  exports  of  cotton  goods 
constitute  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures,  it  is  essential  that  a  complete  but  condensed  view  of  the  entire  trade 
should  be  presented  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  form.  For  this  purpose  the  two 
following  summaries  have  been  prepared,  showing  for  quinquennial  periods  (a)  the 
total  values  of  the  exports  in  each  period,  and  (b)  the  annual  values  during  the  same 
periods.  For  convenience  sake  and  brevity,  thread,  stockings,  socks,  and  mixed 
materials  have  been  included  under  the  head  of  “All  other  kinds  of  Cotton 
Goods.” 

Some  of  the  articles  in  column  4,  such  as  thread,  stockings,  socks,  &c.,  were  not 
separately  stated  until  1870. 

(3)  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures :  Quantities. — The  preceding  tables  give  the 
values  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  ;  the  two  following  summaries  give  the  quantities 
of  the  three  leading  classes  of  articles  of  cotton  manufactures  exported : — 


{a)  Total  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures,  Quantities,  each  five  years. 


Periods 
OF  Five 
Years 
Each. 

Exports  of 
Yarn  in 
Weight. 

Average 
Price 
per  lb. 

Exports  of 
Cotton  Piece 
Goods — White 
or  Plain. 

Average 
Price 
per  Yard. 

Exports  of 
Cotton  Piece 
Goods — Dyed, 
Coloured,  or 
Printed. 

Price 

per 

Yard. 

lbs. 

Pence. 

Yards. 

Pence. 

Yards. 

Pence. 

1855-9.. 

916,034,286 

11-43 

6,851,029,792 

2-94 

3,987,939,543 

4-11 

1860-4.. 

598,493,683 

19-06 

6,691,106,673 

4-18 

3,698,810,625 

4-98 

1865-9.. 

754,558,126 

21-81 

8,845,833,653 

4-32 

4,372,463,1.38 

5-35 

1870-4.. 

1,027,562,934 

18-00 

12,043,712,576 

3-41 

5,183,835,429 

4-47 

1875-9.. 

1,162,072,809 

13-10 

13,107,458,401 

2-84 

5,241,462,964 

4-33 

1880-4.. 

1,244,416,000 

12-62 

15,610,687,100 

2-63 

6,854,138,100 

3-68 

(h)  Yearly  Av 

eraye  Ex 

poi'ts  of  the  ah 

ove  same 

Quinquennial 

Periods. 

1854.... 

147,128,498 

•  9 

1,101,471,222 

591,427,900 

9  9 

1855-9.. 

183,206,857 

11-43 

1,370,205,958 

2-94 

797,586,909 

4-11 

1860-4.. 

119,698.737 

19-06 

1,338,221,335 

4-18 

739,762,126 

4-98 

1865-9.. 

150,911,425 

21-81 

1,769,166,731 

4-32 

874,492,627 

5  35 

1870-4.. 

205,512,387 

18-00 

2,408,742,515 

3-41 

1,036,767,086 

4-47 

1875-9.. 

232,414,562 

13-10 

2,621,491,680 

2-84 

1,018,292,593 

4-33 

1880-4.. 

268,883,200 

12-62 

3,122,136,200 

2-63 

1,370,827,620 

3-68 

1885-8.. 

251,496,800 

11-06 

3,432,261,260 

2-27 

1,609,261,277 

3-22 

With  the  exception  of  yarn,  the  foregoing  figures  show  progressive  development  in 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  especially  since  1879,  in  each 
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period.  Up  to  the  end  of  1888  the  maximum  in  the  exports  of  plain  or  white  goods 
was  reached  in  1883,  of  coloured  or  printed  goods  in  1886,  and  of  yarns  in  1884. 
The  maximum  total  value  of  all  goods  exported  was  reached  in  the  five  years,  1880-84. 

(4)  Exports  of  Cotton  Yarns  :  England  and  India. — In  consequence  of  the  recent 
controversy  with  reference  to  the  increasing  competition  of  Indian  cotton  spinners, 
and  the  effect  of  such  competition  upon  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  Lancashire, 
the  following  relative  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Abraham  Haworth,  of  Manchester,  will 
be  useful  for  reference.  His  contention  is  that  our  trade  in  coarse  yarns,  8’s  to  14’s, 
and  of  a  common  quality,  16’s  to  24’s,  has  entirely  left  us,  and  that  our  trade  to  the 
East  in  these  goods  is  now  limited  to  the  finer  counts,  and  to  the  better  qualities 
spun  only  by  some  of  the  best  built  mills  in  Lancashire.  The  dates  at  which  the 
figures  are  made  up  correspond  with  the  dates  at  which  the  returns  are  made  up 
respectively : — 

Trade  in  Cotton  Yarns  by  Exports  from — 


Yeab  Ended 
Dec.  31. 

England  to  China,  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  to 

J  apan. 

Year  Ended 
March  31. 

India  to  China,  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  to 
Japan. 

1876 . 

lbs. 

29,838,495 

33,067,900 

36.467.800 
39,025,700 

46.425.800 
47,479,200 

1876-7  . 

lbs. 

7,926,710 

15,600,201 

21,333,508 

25,862,474 

26,901,346 

30,786,304 

1877 . 

1877-8  . 

1878 . 

1878-9  . 

1879 . 

1  1879-80 . 

1880 . 

1880-1  . 

1881 . 

1881-2  . 

Total  . 

232,304,895 

Total . 

128,410,533 

1882 . 

34,391,500 

33,499,800 

38,856,100 

33,061,100 

26,930,400 

35,354,300 

1882-3  . 

45,223,000 

49,876,606 

65,899,183 

78,238,471 

91,803,444 

113,451,000 

1883 . 

1883-4  . 

1884 . 

1884-5  . 

1885 . 

1885-6  . 

1886 . 

1886-7  . 

1887 . 

1887-8  . 

Total  . 

202,093,200 

Total  . 

444,489,704 

Decrease,  six  years 

30,211,695 

Increase,  six  years 

316,079,171 

(5)  An  examination  of  the  preceding  tables  shows  that  the  average  yearly  exports 
of  cotton  goods  during  the  last  fifteen  years  greatly  exceed,  in  quantities,  the  exports 
of  any  former  period — that,  indeed,  the  exports  during  the  last  five  years  exceed 
those  of  any  other  five  years  upon  record.  The  exports  of  yarn  during  the  last  four 
years  decreased  to  the  extent  of  17,386, 4001bs.  as  compared  with  the  previous  five 
years,  .otherwise  the  exports  of  yarn  never  before  equalled  the  four  years,  1885-88. 
As  a  set-off  to  any  decline  in  the  export  of  yarns,  we  find  that  the  yearly  average 
exports  of  piece  goods,  white  and  plain,  daring  the  four  years,  1885-88  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  five  years  by  310,125,060  yards,  and  of  dyed,  coloured,  and 
printed  goods  by  238,433,657  yards  annually.  The  total  yearly  increase  was 
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548,558,717  yards.  Yet,  with  this  enormous  increase,  our  people  have  been 
unemployed,  and  wages  in  some  branches  have  gone  down.  The  explanation  of  these 
circumstances  is  that  our  powers  of  production  have  been  largely  augmented,  and 
that  the  keenness  of  competition  has  reduced  profits  almost  to  vanishing  point. 
Various  economic  causes  have  been  at  work,  all  tending  to  increase  the  output  and 
lower  the  price  of  manufactured  goods;  among  others,  the  rates  of  exchange  with 
silver-using  countries  to  which  we  export  these  goods.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  theories  of  exchange.  Our  object,  rather,  is  to  furnish  accurate  figures  and 
facts,  and  to  indicate  what  they  teach,  than  to  propound  theories  or  discuss  con¬ 
troversial  questions  involving  State  policy  or  political  consequences. 

(b)  The  Woollen  Trades. 

\ 

\  The  woollen  trades  are  not  quite  so  dependent  upon  exportation  as  the  cotton 

I 

'  industries,  the  manufacture  being  more  distinctively  native,  and,  consequently,  the 
!  activity  of  the  demand  depends  less  upon  exports  than  upon  home  consumption. 
The  state  of  trade,  therefore,  in  all  kinds  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  furnishes  a 
kind  of  rough  index  to  the  general  condition  of  trade  throughout  the  country.  Hence 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  major  portion  of  these  industries  in  1878-79  as  compared 
with  the  previous  ten  years,  and  also  with  the  last  ten  years  since  the  latter  date. 
The  whole  country  was  suffering  from  industrial  paralysis  in  1878-79,  the  exports 
decreasing  enormously,  and  the  imports  of  goods  in  many  branches  increasing  at  the 
same  time.  The  revival  of  trade  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  so  far  as  output  is 
I  concerned,  shows  that  the  several  branches  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries 
i  have  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  as  was  prognosticated  some  eleven  or  twelve  years 
j  ago.  The  following  summary  shows  the  relative  state  of  this  industry  during  the 
last  twenty  years — it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  back : — 


(a)  Average  Yearly  Imports  and  Exports  of  Raw  Material  and  Yarn. 


Periods 

AND 

Years. 

Total  Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Net  Imports. 

British 
Produce — 
Total  Exports. 

Exports  of 
Woollen  and 
Worsted  Yarn. 

1870-4  .. 
1875-9  .. 
1880-4  .. 

lbs. 

311,034,828 

396,326,014 

485,021,839 

lbs. 

126,492,154 

195,037,398 

264,222,285 

lbs. 

184,542,674 

201,288,616 

220,799,556 

lbs. 

9,155,237 

10,444,974 

16,536,900 

lbs. 

37,744,573 

30,823,585 

32,157,800 

1885  .... 

1886  .. .. 

1887  .... 

1888  .... 

505,687,590 

596,470,995 

577,924,661 

639,267,775 

267,430,571 

311,902,741 

319,098,654 

338,927,669 

238,257,019 

284,568.254 

258,826.007 

300,340,016 

23,459,500 

22.225.200 
19,557,700 

23.558.200 

43,491,600 

45,650,000 

40,153,100 

42,630,500 

Average  - 
4  years 

579,837,755 

309,339,909 

270,469,824 

22,200,150 

42,981,300 

The  preceding  figures  show  an  enormous  development  and  advance,  as  compared 
with  all  previous  periods,  in  each  case.  The  average  net  increase  of  imports  of 
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wool  during  the  last  four  years  is  nearly  50,000,0001bs.  in  each  year ;  of  exports  of 
British  wool  nearly  7,750,0001bs.,  and  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn  10,750,0001hs.  in 
each  year.  These  facts  do  not  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin. 


(6)  Average  Yearly  Exports  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods,  and  Values. 


Periods  and 
Years. 

Cloths  and 
Coatings, 
Mixed  and 
Unmixed. 

Stuffs, 
Mixed  and 
Unmixed. 

Flannels  and 
Blankets. 

Carpets  and 
Druggets. 

Total  Yearly 
Values 
of  Woollen 
and  Worsted 
Exports. 

1870-4  .... 
1875-9  .... 
1880-4  .... 

Yards. 

37,537,632 

43,390,327 

50,363,160 

Yards. 

286,431,598 

209,462,696 

193,435,580 

Yards. 

14,910,108 

14,594,419 

15,001,600 

Yards. 

10,255,379 

6,717,558 

10,519,660 

£ 

32,223,634 

24,944,780 

22,911,061 

1885  . 

45,954,500 

51,241,000 

56,158,000 

58,567,900 

198,764,100 

198,601,800 

200,983,500 

176,880,000 

17.182.300 

18.112.300 
18,856,600 
24,210,000 

11,082,500 

11.646.600 
12,946,700 

11.900.600 

18,847,053 

19,738,345 

20,594,962 

19,992,672 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

Average  — 
4  years. . 

52,980,350 

193,809,850 

19,590,300 

11,894,100 

19,793,258 

The  above  figures,  in  so  far  as  they  are  available  for  our  purpose,  show  a  decided 
increase  in  the  exports  of  cloths  and  coatings,  the  average  of  1880-84  being  exceeded 
by  nearly  1.000,000  yards  in  the  three  years  given.  The  second  column  shows 
fluctuations,  probably  due  in  part  to  changes  in  the  style  and  form  of  manufacture, 
and  description ;  while  the  next  two  columns  (3  and  4)  show  some  improvement. 
The  last  column,  showing  the  total  values  of  the  exports,  furnishes  food  for  reflection, 
showing,  as  it  does,  an  enormous  falling  off  in  prices  as  compared  with  the  15  years, 
1870  to  1884.  Changes  in  fashion,  in  modes  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  in 
the  relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  have,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
these  matters  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

XV. — The  Shipping  Trades. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  extensive  and  so  important 
that  it  requires  separate  and  independent  treatment  to  do  it  anything  like  justice; 
besides  which,  the  development  of  shipbuilding  during  the  present  year  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  all  previous  achievements  in  this  department  of  British  industry.  We  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  our  hands  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  and  we  build  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ships  for  all  other  nations — certainly  counting  by  tonnage,  rather 
than  by  the  mere  numbers  of  the  craft  launched  in  all  other  ports  of  the  world,  other 
than  British  ports. 

The  following  summary  of  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  show  the  relative  proportion  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  during 
the  last  forty  years : — 
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(a)  Total  Tonnage,  Sailing  and  Steam. 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1888. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British . 

9,442,544 

13,914,923 

25,072,180 

41,348,984 

50,395,254 

Foreign . 

5,062,520 

10,774,369 

11,568,002 

17,387,079 

18,123,891 

Totals  . 

14,505,064 

24,689,292 

36,640,182 

58,736,063 

68,519,145 

(5)  Tot 

al  Tonnage, 

Steam  only. 

British . 

1,082,955 

4,186,620 

13,341,058 

30,976,037 

44,668,037 

Foreign . 

406,892 

780,853 

1,731,273 

6,237,905 

10,751,262 

Totals  . 

2,209,847 

4,967,473 

15,072,331 

37,213,942 

55,419,299 

(c)  British, 

Per  Cent  of 

Total  Tonn 

age. 

Sailing  and  Steam. 

65-1 

56-3 

68-4 

70-4 

73-5 

Steam  only . 

81-5 

84-3 

88-5 

83-2 

80-6 

It  Mill  be  seen  that  up  to  the  close  of  1888  the  total  shipping  entries  and  clearances 
of  British  ships  had  increased  hy  8'3  per  cent,  but  that  in  steam  tonnage  only  there 
was  a  decrease  of  0-9  per  cent.  But  this  apparent  decrease  will  be  more  than  made 
up  during  the  current  year,  1889,  in  addition  to  which  many  of  the  ships  sailing 
under  a  foreign  flag  are  really  British  ships,  and  of  the  foreign  ships  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  is  built  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

XVI. — Fluctuations  in  Ebiployment. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  enormous  development  of  nearly  every  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  particularly  the  expansion  of  the  staple  trades,  there  is  one  fact  of 
immense  gravity  which  requires  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  other  facts,  and 
masses  of  figures  which  have  been  collected  and  tabulated,  namely,  that,  with  our 
vastly  augmented  output,  the  ratio  of  skilled  men  out  of  employment  has  largely 


Name  or  Industry. 


Engineers  . 

Ironfounders . 

Steam  Engine  Makers 

Boiler  Makers  . 

Pattern  Makers . . 

Blacksmiths  . 

Zinc  Workers . . 

Carpenters . . 

Compositors  . 

Glass  Bottle  Makers. , 


Averages, 

1871-75. 

Averages, 

1876-80. 

Averages, 

1881-85. 

Averages, 

1886-87. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1-5 

6-8 

3-8 

6-9 

2-9 

12-5 

6-9 

11-8 

0-8 

4-6 

2-3 

5-8 

3T 

10-6 

91 

19-2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4-2 

7-7 

1-0 

4-4 

5'6 

13-5 

1-0 

1-5 

3-0 

10-0 

1-5 

3-7 

4-2 

6-8 

7-9 

11-5 

11-5 

10-9 

1-2 

8-2 

5-7 

6-2 
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increased  in  recent  years.  The  misfortune  is  that  we  are  only  able  to  give  the 
figures  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  trades,  but  these  are  sufficiently  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  industries  given  on  the  previous  page  are  the  most  complete  that  can  he 
obtained. 

The  figures  for  the  textile  industries  are  not  available,  but  the  cotton  spinners 
paid  away  to  out-of-work  members  more  than  one-fourth,  or  over  25  per  cent,  of 
their  entire  income,  during  the  five  years  ending  1887.  The  present  year  (1889)  has 
been  so  prosperous  for  many  of  the  above  trades  that  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
has  been  reduced  to  about  2  per  cent,  or  equal  to  the  five  years,  1871-75. 

XVII. — Summary  and  Conclusions. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  and  careful  survey  of  course  of  trade  in  recent  years,  and  also  of 
its  present  condition,  points,  at  least,  towards  the  following  conclusions:  — 

1.  That,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
British  manufactures  generally,  even  as  regards  values,  have  fairly  held  their  own 
in  foreign  markets.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions  in  certain  branches  of  trade,  but 
in  these  instances  some  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  causes  which 
may  have  been  of  advantage  to  our  competitors. 

2.  That  in  bulk,  or  volume,  the  quantities  of  our  exports  have  increased  collect¬ 
ively  in  fairly  equal  proportions  compared  with  preceding  periods,  notwithstanding 
foreign  competition,  and  the  wave  of  depression  which  seems  to  have  swept  over  the 
entire  industrial  world.  This  is  especially  true  during  the  last  ten  years — since,  in 
many  respects,  the  disastrous  year,  1879. 

3.  That  the  depression  in  trade,  so  often  and  so  much  complained  of,  is  rather  in 
respect  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  which  affect  the  total  values,  than  in  the  actual 
volume  of  trade,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  materially  diminished,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  in  any  of  the  chief  branches  of  British  industry.  In  most  cases  where 
there  had  been  a  diminution,  a  recovery  has  manifested  itself  during  the  present 
year. 

4.  The  question  of  a  fall  in  prices  is  not  quite  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and 
therefore  the  effect  of  a  general  fall  in  prices  cannot  be  properly  discussed  without 
entering  upon  a  debatable  subject  of  very  wide  dimensions.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  larger  imports  at  cheaper  rates  have  helped  to  counterbalance,  in  some 
degree,  the  fall  in  prices  for  British  goods  exported,  by  cheapening  the  raw  materials 
imported. 

5.  Whether  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  is  such  as  to  make  production 
unprofitable  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  or  generally,  is  quite  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  would,  indeed,  involve  a  most  minute  examination 
into  every  detail  of  production — cost  of  materials,  wages,  fixed  charges,  discounts, 
exchanges,  loan  capital,  transit,  and  numerous  other  matters. 

6.  The  increased  production  in  recent  years,  attended  as  it  has  been  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  unemployed  artisans  in  the  industries  mostly  afiected,  seems  to  show 
that  the  means  of  production  have  outstripped  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
of  the  people — that  is  to  say,  a  large  proportion  of  working  people  cannot  consume 

(  Continued  on  page  186. ) 
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Table  I. — Total  Aggeegate  Valle  of  Impoets  and  Expoets  into  and 

FEOM  THE  United  Kingdom. 


Yeaes. 

Aggregate  Value 

OF  Imports  and  Exports. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Colonial 

Possessions. 

Total  Value 
of 

Imports 
and  Exports. 

Total 
per  Head 
of  the 
Population. 

Total  Value 
of 

Trade,  Foreign 
Countries. 

Ratio 

perceni 

of 

Total. 

Total  Value 
of 

Trade  with 
Colonies. 

Ratio 

percent 

of 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

268,210,145 

9 

14 

0 

197,207,478 

77'6 

71,002,667 

22-4 

1855  . . . . 

260,234,150 

9 

7 

0 

197,791,918 

77-0 

62,442,232 

23-0 

1856  . . . . 

311,764,507 

11 

2 

9 

232,042,243 

74-4 

79,722,264 

25*6 

1857  . . . . 

334,018,742 

11 

17 

0 

247,399,419 

74-1 

86,619,323 

25-9 

1858  . . . . 

304,366,611 

10 

14 

5 

222,539,290 

73-1 

81,827,321 

26-9 

1859  . . . . 

t 

334,875,330 

11 

14 

2 

245,750,514 

73-4 

89,124,816 

26-6 

1  1860  . . . . 

375,052,224 

13 

0 

7 

285,559,785 

76-1 

89,492,439 

23-9 

i  1861  .... 

377,117,522 

13 

0 

5 

279,302,391 

74-1 

97,815,131 

25-9 

1  1862  . . . . 

391,885,110 

13 

8 

5 

281,177,972 

71-8 

110,707,138 

28-2 

1863  . . . . 

445,821,429 

15 

3 

5 

306,167,340 

68-7 

139,654,089 

31-3 

1864  .... 

487,571,786 

16 

9 

0 

338,115,604 

69-3 

149,456,182 

30-7 

1865  . . . . 

489,903,861 

16 

8 

2 

365,516,310 

74-6 

124,387,551 

25-4 

I  1866  .... 

534,195,956 

17 

15 

2 

404,822,678 

75-8 

129,373,278 

24-2 

1867  . . . . 

500,985,666 

16 

10 

3 

386,888,983 

77*2 

114,096,683 

22-8 

1868  .... 

522,472,062 

17 

1 

3 

401,760,687 

76-9 

120,711,375 

23-1 

1869  . . . . 

532,475,266 

17 

4 

6 

410,167,028 

77-0 

122,308,238 

23-0 

1870  .... 

547,338,070 

17 

10 

10 

427,114,325 

78-0 

120,223,745 

220 

1871  .. .. 

614,590,180 

19 

10 

1 

486,084,468 

79-1 

128,505,712 

20-9 

1872  . . . . 

669,282,458 

20 

19 

11 

524,300,387 

78-3 

144,982,071 

21-7 

1873  .. .. 

682,292,137 

21 

4 

1 

580,135,308 

77-7 

152,157.829 

22-3 

1874  .... 

667,733,165 

20 

10 

11 

507,660,298 

76*0 

160,072,867 

24-0 

1875  . . . . 

655,551,900 

19 

19 

3 

494,472,918 

75-4 

161,078,982 

24*6 

1876  .... 

631,931,505 

19 

0 

8 

477,448,840 

75-6 

154,482,465 

24-4 

1877  .... 

646,765,702 

19 

5 

3 

481,459,554 

74-4 

165,306,148 

25-6 

1878  .... 

614,254,600 

18 

1 

11 

464,325,782 

75-6 

149,928,818 

24-4 

1879  .... 

611,775,239 

17 

16 

8 

466,323,628 

76-2 

145,451,611 

23-8 

1880  .... 

697,644,031 

20 

3 

0 

523,597,657 

75-1 

174,046,374 

24-9 

1881  .. .. 

694,105,264 

19 

17 

2 

515,884,412 

74-3 

178,220,852 

25-7 

1882  .... 

719,680,322 

20 

7 

9 

527,911,808 

73-3 

191,768,514 

26-7 

1883  .... 

732,328,649 

20 

11 

3 

543,246,223 

74-2 

189,082,426 

25-8 

1884  .... 

685,986,152 

19 

1 

6 

501,869,607 

73-2 

184,116,545 

26-8 

1885  .... 

642,371,649 

17 

13 

7 

472,545,698 

73-6 

169,825,951 

26-4 

1686  .... 

618,530,489 

16 

17 

0 

454,578,735 

77-3 

163,951,754 

22-7 

1  1887  .... 

642,990,725 

17 

6 

10 

477,156,403 

75-7 

165,834,322 

24-3 

1888  .... 

685,520,979 

18 

6 

2 

507,180,383 

76-6 

178,340,596 

23-4 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 
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Table  II. — Total  Aggeeoate  Value  of  all  Exports — British  and  Irish, 

Foreign  and  Colonial. 


Total  Value  of 
Exports. 

ALL 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Years. 

Per 

Total  Value 

Ratio 

Total  Value  of 

Ratio 

Aggregate 

Head 

of 

per  cent 

Exports,  British 

percent! 

Values. 

of  the 

Exports,  Foreign 

of 

and  Colonial 

of 

Population. 

Countries. 

Total. 

Possessions. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

115,821,092 

4 

3 

10 

78,967,924 

68-1 

36,853,168 

31-9 

1855  .... 

116,691,300 

4 

3 

10 

87,833,379 

73-1 

28,858,921 

26-9 

1856  .... 

139,220,353 

4 

19 

5 

102,524,675 

73-6 

36,695,678 

26-4 

1857  .... 

146,174,301 

5 

3 

7 

105,738,174 

72-3 

40,436,127 

27-7 

1858  .... 

139,782,779 

4 

18 

5 

96,569,856 

69-1 

43,212,923 

30-9 

1859  .... 

155,692,975 

5 

8 

9 

106,042,314 

68-1 

49,650,661 

31-9 

1860  .... 

164,521,351 

5 

13 

7 

117,988,399 

71-7 

46,532,952 

28-3 

1861  .... 

159,632,498 

5 

10 

3 

114,493,377 

71*7 

45,139,121 

28-3 

1862  .... 

166,168,134 

5 

13 

10 

120,744,247 

72-7 

45,423,887 

27-3 

1863  .... 

196,902,409 

6 

14 

0 

141,932,067 

721 

54,970,342 

27-9 

1864  .... 

212,619,614 

7 

3 

5 

156,907,926 

73-8 

55,711,688 

26-2 

1865  .... 

218,831,576 

7 

6 

7 

167,284,822 

76-4 

51,546,754 

23-6 

1866  .... 

238,905,682 

7 

18 

10 

181,738,126 

76-1 

57,167,556 

23-9 

1867  .... 

225,802,529 

7 

8 

10 

172,440,391 

76*4 

53,362,138 

23-6 

1868  .... 

227,778,454 

7 

8 

5 

174,060,626 

76-4 

53,717,828 

23-6 

1869  .... 

237,015,052 

7 

13 

4 

185,123,305 

78-1 

51,891,747 

21*9 

1870  .... 

244,080,577 

7 

16 

6 

188,689,245 

77-3 

55,391,332 

22-7 

1871  .... 

283,574,700 

9 

0 

0 

228,013,406 

80-4 

55,561,294 

19-6 

1872  .... 

314,588,834 

9 

18 

0 

248,979,616 

79-1 

65,609,218 

20-9 

1873  .... 

311,004,765 

9 

13 

7 

239,857,058 

77-1 

71,147,707 

22-9 

1874  .... 

297,650,464 

9 

3 

7 

219,740,436 

73-8 

77,910,028 

26-2 

1875  .... 

281,612,323 

8 

11 

11 

204,957,312 

72*8 

76,655,011 

27-2 

1876  .... 

256,776,602 

7 

15 

3 

186,626,713 

72-7 

70,149,889 

27-3 

1877  .... 

252,346,020 

7 

10 

11 

176,593,870 

70-0 

75,752,150 

30-0 

1878  .... 

245,483,858 

7 

5 

3 

173,491,150 

70-7 

71,992,708 

29-3 

1879  .... 

248,783,364 

7 

5 

8 

182,274,391 

73*3 

66,508,973 

26-7 

1880  .... 

286,414,466 

8 

6 

3 

204,886,897 

71-5 

81,527,569 

28-5 

1881  .... 

297,082,775 

8 

10 

1 

210,401,583 

70-8 

86,681,192 

29-2 

1882  .... 

306,660,714 

8 

13 

9 

214,323,097 

69-9 

92,337,617 

30-1 

1883  .... 

305,437,070 

8 

11 

6 

215,036,149 

70-4 

90,400,921 

29-6 

1884  .... 

295,967,583 

8 

4 

7 

207,663,949 

70-2 

88,303,634 

29-8 

1885  .... 

271,403,694 

7 

9 

4 

185,979,476 

68-5 

85,424,218 

31-5 

1886  .... 

268,667,017 

7 

7 

1 

186,599,306 

69*6 

82,067,711 

30*4 

1887  .. .. 

280,763,161 

7 

11 

1 

198,727,504 

70-5 

82,035,657 

29-5 

1888  .. .. 

297,885,236 

7 

19 

1 

206,460,378 

69-4 

91,424,858 

30-6 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 
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Table  III. — Total  Aggkegate  Imports  of  all 

Kingdom. 

Kinds 

INTO  THE  United 

Years. 

Total  Value  of 
Imports. 

ALL 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

From  British 
Possessions. 

Gross 

Values. 

Per 
Head 
of  the 
Population. 

Total 

Imports. 

Ratio 

per 

cent. 

Total 

Imports. 

Ratio 

per 

cent. 

£ 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

152,389,053 

5 

10 

2 

118,239,554 

77-6 

34,149,499 

22-4 

1855  .... 

143,542,850 

5 

3 

2 

109,959,539 

76-5 

33,583,311 

23-5 

1856  .... 

172,544,154 

6 

3 

2 

129,517,568 

75-1 

43,026,586 

24-9 

1857  .... 

187,844,441 

6 

13 

5 

141,661,245 

75-4 

46,183,196 

24-6 

1858  .... 

164,583,832 

5 

16 

0 

125,969,434 

76-5 

38,614,398 

23-5 

1859  .... 

179,182,355 

6 

5 

5 

139,708,200 

78-0 

39,474,155 

22-0 

1860  .... 

210,530,873 

7 

7 

0 

167,571,386 

79-6 

42,959,487 

20*4 

1861  .... 

217,485,024 

7 

10 

2 

164,809,014 

75-8 

52,676,010 

24*2 

1862  .... 

225,716,976 

7 

14 

7 

160,433,725 

71-1 

65,283,251 

28-9 

1863  .... 

248,919,020 

8 

9 

5 

164,235,273 

66-0 

84,683,747 

34-0 

1864  .... 

274,952,172 

9 

5 

7 

181,207,678 

65'9 

93,744,494 

34-1 

1865  .=.. 

271,072,285 

9 

1 

7 

198,231,488 

73-1 

72,840,797 

26-9 

1866  .... 

295,290,274 

9 

16 

4 

223,084,552 

75-5 

72,205,722 

24-5 

,  1867  .' . . . 

275,183,137 

9 

1 

5 

214,448,592 

77-9 

60,734,545 

22-1 

'  1868  .... 

294,693,608 

9 

12 

10 

227,700,061 

77-3 

66,993,547 

22-7 

1869  .... 

295,460,214 

9 

11 

2 

225,043,723 

76-2 

70,416,491 

23-8 

1870  .... 

303,257,493 

9 

14 

4 

238,425,080 

78-6 

64,832,413 

21-4 

1871  .... 

331,015,480 

10 

10 

1 

268,071,060 

78-0 

72,944,418 

22-0 

1872  .... 

354,693,624 

11 

2 

7 

275,320,771 

77-6 

79,372,853 

22-4 

1873  .... 

371,287,372 

11 

10 

9 

290,277,250 

78-2 

81,010,122 

21*8 

1874  .... 

370,082,701 

11 

7 

9 

287,919,862 

77-8 

82,162,839 

22-2 

1875  .... 

373,939,577 

11 

7 

9 

289,515,606 

77-4 

84,423,971 

22-6 

1876  .... 

375,154,703 

11 

6 

0 

290,822,127 

77-5 

84,332,576 

22-5 

1877  .... 

394,419,682 

11 

14 

11 

304,865,684 

77-3 

89,553,998 

22-7 

1878  .... 

368,770,742 

10 

17 

3 

290,834,632 

78-9 

77,936,110 

211 

1879  .... 

362,991,875 

10 

11 

8 

284,049,237 

78-3 

78,942,638 

21-7 

1880  .... 

411,229,565 

11 

17 

7 

318,710,760 

77-5 

92,518,805 

22-5 

1881  .. .. 

397,022,489 

11 

7 

2 

305,482,829 

76-9 

91,539,660 

23-1 

1882  .... 

413,019,608 

11 

14 

0 

313,588,711 

75-9 

99,430,897 

24-1 

1883  .... 

426,891,579 

11 

19 

9 

328,210,074 

76-9 

98,681,505 

23-1 

1884  .... 

390,018,569 

10 

16 

11 

294,205,658 

75-4 

95,812,911 

24-6 

1885  .... 

370,967,955 

10 

4 

3 

286,566,222 

77-2 

84,401,733 

22-8 

1886  .... 

349,863,472 

9 

10 

7 

267,979.429 

76-3 

81,884,043 

23-7 

1887  .... 

362,227,564 

9 

15 

5 

278,428,899 

76-2 

83,798,665 

23-8 

1888  .... 

387,635,743 

10 

17 

1 

300,720,005 

77-6 

86,915,738 

22-4 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 
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Table  IV. — Total  Values  of  Re-Exports— Foreign  and  Colonial 


Merchandise. 


Years. 

Exports— Foreign  and 
Colonial  Produce. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  Colonial 
Possessions. 

Total  Value 
of 

Ee-Exports. 

Per 
Head 
of  the 
Population. 

Total 

Values. 

Ratio 

per 

cent. 

Total 

Values. 

Ratio 

per 

cent. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

18,636,366 

0 

13 

8 

15,635,396 

3,000,970 

1855  .... 

21,003,215 

0 

15 

0 

18,697,169 

2,306,046 

1856  .... 

23,393,405 

0 

16 

7 

19,998,166 

3,395,239 

1857  .... 

24,108,194 

0 

17 

0 

20,827,281 

3,280,913 

1858  .... 

23,174,023 

0 

16 

0 

20,183,557 

2,990,466 

1859  .... 

25,281,446 

0 

17 

7 

21,774,781 

3,506,665 

1860  .... 

28,630,124 

0 

19 

0 

25,762,044 

2,868,080 

1861  .. .. 

34,529,684 

1 

3 

10 

31,635,940 

2,893,744 

1862  .... 

42,175,870 

1 

8 

3 

38,647,332 

3,528,538 

1863  .... 

50,300,067 

1 

14 

0 

46,208,995 

4,091,072 

1864  .... 

52,170,561 

1 

15 

1 

48,173,291 

3,997,270 

1865  .... 

52,995,851 

1 

15 

6 

49,656,207 

3,339,644 

1866  .... 

49,988,146 

1 

13 

3 

46,539,961 

3,448,185 

1867  .. .. 

44,840,606 

1 

9 

6 

41,278,078 

3,562,528 

1868  .... 

48,100,642 

1 

11 

1 

44,247,738 

3,852,904 

1869  .... 

47,061,095 

1 

10 

9 

43,242,031 

3,819,064 

1870  .... 

44,493,755 

1 

8 

7 

40,916,464 

3,577,109 

1871  .... 

60,508,538 

1 

18 

5 

56,197,457 

4,311,081 

1872  .... 

58,331,487 

1 

17 

0 

53,278,266 

5,053,221 

1873  .... 

55,840,162 

1 

14 

9 

51,020,926 

4,819,236 

1874  .... 

58,092,343 

1 

15 

10 

52,462,407 

5,629,936 

1875  .... 

58,146,360 

1 

15 

5 

52,583,512 

5,562,848 

1876  .... 

56,137,398 

1 

14 

0 

50,846,733 

5,290,665 

1877  .... 

53,452,955 

1 

12 

0 

47,624,155 

5,828,800 

1878  .... 

52,634,944 

1 

11 

2 

46,879,722 

5,755,222 

1879  .... 

57,251,606 

1 

13 

6 

51,744,744 

5,506,862 

1880  .... 

63,354,020 

1 

16 

10 

57,080,630 

6,273,390 

1881  .... 

63,060,097 

1 

16 

1 

55,743,500 

7,316,597 

1882  .... 

65,193,552 

1 

16 

11 

57,682,370 

7,511,182 

1883  .... 

65,637,597 

1 

16 

10 

58,714,228 

6,923,369 

1884  .... 

62,943,341 

1 

15 

0 

55,514,653 

7,427,688 

1885  .... 

58,359,194 

1 

12 

1 

50,864,602 

7,494,592 

1886  .... 

56,234,263 

1 

10 

8 

49,673,189 

6,561,074  » 

1887  .... 

59,348,975 

1 

11 

8 

52,449,167 

6,899,808 

1888  .... 

64,042,629 

1 

14 

2 

56,556,249 

7,486,380 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 
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Table  V. — Total  Values  of  Net  Imports  of  Merchandise,  &c.,  into  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

Total 

Net  Value 
of  all 
Imports. 

Total 
per  Head 
of  the 

Population, 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

From  British 
Possessions. 

Total  Value 
of 

Imports. 

Ratio 
per  cent 
of 

Total. 

Total  Value 
of 

Imports. 

Ratio 
per  cent 
of 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

133,752,687 

4 

16 

6 

102,604,158 

76-8 

31,148  529 

23-2 

1855  .... 

122,539,635 

4 

8 

2 

91,262,370 

74-5 

31,227,265 

25-5 

1856  .... 

149,150,749 

5 

6 

7 

109,519,402 

73-5 

39,631,347 

26*5 

1857  .... 

163,736,247 

5 

16 

5 

120,833,964 

73-8 

42,902,283 

26-2 

1858  .... 

141,409,809 

5 

0 

5 

105,785,877 

74-8 

35,623,932 

25-2 

1859  .... 

153,900,909 

5 

7 

10 

117,933,419 

76-6 

35,967,490 

23-4 

1860  .... 

181,900,749 

6 

8 

0 

141,809,342 

77-9 

40,091,407 

22-1 

1861  .... 

182,955,340 

6 

6 

4 

133,173,074 

72-8 

49,782,266 

27-2 

1862  .... 

183,541,106 

5 

6 

4 

121,786,393 

66-4 

61,754,713 

33-6 

1863  .... 

198,618,953 

6 

15 

o 

118,026,278 

59-4 

80,592,675 

40-6 

1864  .... 

222,781,611 

7 

10 

6 

133,034,387 

59-7 

89,747,224 

40-3 

1865  .... 

218,076,434 

7 

6 

1 

148,575,281 

68-1 

69,501,153 

31-9 

1866  .... 

245,302,128 

8 

3 

1 

176,544,591 

72*0 

68,757,537 

2S-0 

1867  .... 

230,342,531 

7 

11 

11 

173,170,514 

75*2 

57,172,017 

24-8 

1868  .... 

246,592,966 

8 

1 

9 

183,452,323 

74-4 

63,140,643 

25-6 

1869  .... 

248,399,119 

8 

0 

5 

181,801,692 

73-2 

66,597,427 

26-8 

1870  .... 

258,763,738 

8 

5 

9 

197,508,434 

76-3 

61,255,304 

23-7 

1871  .... 

270,506,942 

8 

11 

8 

201,873,605 

74-6 

68,633,337 

25-4 

1872  .... 

296,362,137 

9 

5 

6 

222,042,505 

74-9 

74,319,632 

25-1 

1873  .... 

315,447,210 

9 

16 

5 

239,256,324 

75-8 

76,190,886 

24-2 

1874  .... 

311,990,358 

9 

12 

5 

235,457,455 

75-4 

76,532,903 

24-6 

1875  .. .. 

315,793,217 

9 

13 

0 

236,932,094 

75-0 

78,861,123 

25-0 

1876  .... 

319,017,305 

9 

12 

8 

239,975,394 

75-2 

79,041,911 

24-8 

1877  .... 

340,966,727 

10 

3 

10 

257,241,529 

75-4 

83,725,198 

24-6 

1878  .... 

316,135,798 

9 

7 

1 

243,954,910 

77*2 

72,180,888 

22-8 

1879  .... 

305,740,269 

8 

19 

1 

232,304,493 

76-0 

73,435,776 

24-0 

1880  .... 

347,875,545 

10 

1 

9 

261,630,130 

75-2 

86,245,415 

24-8 

1881  .... 

333,962,392 

9 

11 

3 

249,739,329 

74-8 

84,223,063 

25-2 

1882  .... 

347,826,056 

9 

17 

2 

255.906,341 

73-6 

91,919,715 

26-4 

1883  .... 

361,253,982 

9 

2 

11 

269,495,846 

74-6 

91,758,136 

25-4 

1884  .... 

327,076,228 

9 

1 

11 

238,691,015 

73-0 

88,385,213 

27-0 

1885  .... 

312,608,761 

8 

12 

2 

235,701,620 

75*4 

76,907,141 

24-6 

1886  .... 

293,629,209 

7 

19 

11 

218,306,240 

74-4 

75,322,969 

25-6 

1887  .... 

302,878,589 

8 

3 

9 

225,979,732 

74-7 

76,898,857 

25-3 

1888  .... 

323,593,114 

8 

12 

11 

244,163,756 

75*5 

79,429,358 

24-5 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 
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Table  VI. — Total  Values  of  Net  Exports,  British  and  Irish  Goods, 

FROM  United  Kingdom. 


Total 

Total 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Years. 

Value  of 

Net 

Exports. 

per  Head 
of  the 
Population. 

Total  Value 
of 

Exports. 

Ratio 
per  cent 
of 

Total. 

Total  Value 
of 

Exports. 

Ratio 

percent 

of 

Total. 

£ 

£  B. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1854  .... 

97,184,726 

3  10 

2 

63,332,528 

64*9 

33,852,198 

35-1 

1855  .... 

95,688,085 

3  8 

10 

69,135,210 

71-5 

26,552,875 

28-5 

1856  .... 

115,826,948 

4  2 

10 

82,526,509 

71-2 

33,300,439 

28-2 

1857  .... 

122,066,107 

4  6 

7 

84,911,419 

69-6 

37,154,688 

30-4 

1858  .... 

116,608,756 

4  2 

5 

76,386,299 

65-5 

40,222,457 

34-5 

1859  .... 

130,411,529 

4  11 

2 

84,267,533 

64-6 

46,143,996 

35*4 

1860  .... 

135,891,227 

4  14 

7 

92,226,392 

67-9 

43,664,835 

32-1 

1861  .... 

125,102,814 

4  6 

5 

82,857,437 

66-2 

42,245,377 

33-8 

1862  .... 

123,992,264 

4  5 

7 

82,096,915 

66-2 

41,895,349 

33-8 

1863  .... 

146,602,342 

5  0 

0 

95,723,072 

65-3 

50,879,270 

34-7 

1864  .... 

160,449,053 

5  8 

4 

108,734,635 

67-8 

51,714,418 

32-2 

1865  .... 

165,835,725 

5  11 

1 

117,628,615 

70-9 

48,207,110 

29-1 

1866  .... 

188,917,536 

6  5 

7 

135,198,165 

71-6 

53,719,371 

28-4 

1867  .... 

180,961,923 

5  19 

4 

131,162,313 

72-5 

49,799,610 

27-5 

1868  .... 

179,677,812 

5  17 

4 

129,812,888 

72-2 

49,864,924 

27-8 

1869  .. .. 

189,953,957 

6  2 

7 

141,881,274 

74-7 

48,072,683 

25-3 

1870  .... 

199,586,822 

6  7 

11 

147,772,599 

74-0 

51,814,223 

26-0 

1871  .... 

223,066,162 

7  1 

7 

171,815,949 

77-0 

51,250,213 

230 

1872  _ 

256,257,347 

8  0 

10 

195,701,350 

76-4 

60,555,997 

23-6 

1873  .... 

255,164,603 

7  38 

7 

188,836,132 

74-0 

66,328,471 

26-0 

1874  .... 

239,558,121 

7  7 

5 

167,278,029 

69-8 

72,280,092 

30-2 

1875  .... 

223,465,963 

6  16 

1 

152,373,800 

68-2 

71,092,163 

31-8 

1876  .... 

200,639,204 

6  0 

10 

135,779,980 

67-7 

64,859,224 

32-3 

1877  .... 

198,893,065 

5  18 

6 

128,969,715 

64*8 

69,923,350 

35-2 

1878  .... 

192,848,914 

5  ]3 

8 

126,611,428 

65-7 

66,237,486 

34-3 

1879  .... 

191,531,758 

5  11 

8 

130,592,647 

68-2 

61,002,111 

31-8 

1880  .... 

223,060,446 

6  8 

10 

147,806,267 

66-3 

75,251,179 

33-7 

1881  .... 

234,022,678 

6  13 

11 

154,658,083 

66-1 

79,364,595 

33-9 

1882  .... 

241,467,162 

6  16 

10 

156,640,727 

64-9 

84,826,435 

35-1 

1883  .... 

239,799,473 

6  14 

8 

156,321,921 

65-2 

83,477,552 

34-8 

1884  .... 

233,025,242 

6  9 

7 

152,149,296 

65-2 

80,875,946 

34-8 

1885  .... 

213,044  500 

5  17 

3 

135,114,874 

64-2 

77,929,626 

35-8 

1886  . . . . 

212,432,754 

5  15 

9 

136,926,117 

68-2 

75,506,637 

31-8 

1887  .... 

221,414,186 

5  19 

5 

146,278,337 

65-9 

75,135,849 

34-1 

1888  . . . . 

1889  .... 

1890  . . . . 

233,842,607 

] 

6  4 

11 

149,904,129 

64-8 

83,938,478 

35-2 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 


as  much  as  they  require  because  they  have  not  the  means  wherewith  to  purchase, 
hence,  although  commodities  are  cheap,  the  capacity  of  production  is  greater  than 
the  average  income  of  the  mass  of  consumers  can  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with, 
even  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

7.  In  what  way  increased  consumption  can  he  brought  about  may  be  open  to 
question,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  asked  whether  a  limitation  of  production,  as  a 
policy,  will  not  tend  rather  to  a  further  limitation  of  consumption  by  lessening  the 
available  means  of  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  who,  after  all,  constitute  the 
great  body  of  the  consumers  ?  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  the  country 
needs.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  output — from 
a  trading  or  commercial  standpoint,  but  not  on  economical  grounds — nationally. 

8.  In  considering  the  question  of  foreign  competition,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  our  most  important  industries  thrives  by  supplying  the  machinery  with 
which  our  rivals  in  trade  produce  the  goods  for  their  own  and  other  markets.  This 
machinery  is  purchased  for  the  very  purposes  of  production,  not  for  fancy  or  show. 

9.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the  limits  of  our 
foreign  trade,  except  in  new  markets.  At  the  same  time,  our  colonial  trade  is  not 
expanding  with  the  growth  of  our  colonies.  Every  effort  should,  therefore,  be  made 
to  modify  or  remove  all  hostile  tariffs,  particularly  with  our  possessions  abroad. 
With  respect  to  home  industries,  we  are  getting  into  the  unhealthy  condition  of  a 
fever  patient — at  one  time  producing  at  the  utmost  speed,  and  then  relapsing  into  a 
state  of  utter  prostration.  This  state  of  things  is  most  disastrous,  and  may 
ultimately  lead  to  great  social  misery,  and  possibly  to  absolute  industrial  ruin. 

Tables  Illustrating  the  Progress  of  Trade. 

( See  pages  ISO  to  185.) 

I. — The  aggregate  totals  of  imports  and  .exports,  showing  (1)  the  totals  of  both 
combined,  (2)  their  value  per  head  of  the  population,  (3)  the  relative  trade 
and  proportion  with  foreign  countries,  and  (4)  the  relative  trade  and  propor¬ 
tion  with  British  colonial  possessions. 

II. — The  aggregate  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  articles 
re-exported,  showing  the  amount  of  trade  in  exports  with  foreign  countries 
and  British  possessions  respectively. 

III.  — The  aggregate  imports,  including  the  articles  subsequently  re-exported,  showing 

the  value  of  the  trade  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions. 

IV.  — The  total  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  previously  included 

in  the  imports,  but  exclusive  of  mere  transhipments. 

V. — The  net  imports — that  is,  the  imports  after  deducting  the  re-exports.  This 
table  represents  the  total  net  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consump¬ 
tion — food,  raw  materials,  and  goods  of  all  kinds. 

VI. — Exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.  The  table  represents 
the  net  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and  the  British 
colonies  and  possessions.  The  two  last  tables  show  the  net  imports  and  net 
exports. 
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PAUPEEISM:  ITS  NATURE  AND  EXTENT;  ITS  CAUSES, 

AND  REMEDIES. 

A  KEVIEW  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 


BY  GEOKGE  HOWELL,  F.S.S.,  M.P. 


IF  we  are  not  able  to  determine  clearly  and  precisely,  in  all  particulars,  every 
question  relating  to  and  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  pauperism,  ibe  poor  laws, 
and  local  taxation  and  administration,  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  information, 
in  so  far  as  official  reports  and  returns  are  concerned.  The  number  and  bulk  of 
official  publications  issued,  year  by  year,  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  by 
committees,  constitute  a  huge  mass  of  printed  matter,  crammed  with  statistics. 
Taking  the  last  three  years,  we  find  that  the  reports  and  returns,  with  reference  to 
the  various  aspects  of  local  government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consisted  of  about : 
In  1886,  45  separate  publications,  and  3,700  pages  of  printed  matter;  in  1887  of 
about  50  separate  papers,  and  3,000  pages  of  matter;  in  1888  of  about  56  separate 
papers,  and  5,300  pages  of  matter.  In  1889  the  number  and  extent  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1888,  besides  which  a  large  quantity  of 
matter  is  published,  in  the  form  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  journalistic  articles, 
yearly.  The  reasons  for  all  this  publicity  are  obvious.  The  subject  is  regarded, 
and  rightly,  as  one  of  supreme  importance.  It  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
statesman,  the  philanthropist,  and  of  every  ordinary  citizen  and  ratepayer.  The 
administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  relief  of  those  who  seek  assistance  there¬ 
under,  involve  an  expenditure  of  vast  sums  every  year ;  and  it  is  felt  to  be  a  sad 
blot  upon  our  boasted  civilisation  to  find  that,  side  by  side  with  enormous  wealth, 
we  stni  have  in  our  midst  an  inordinate  mass  of  indigent  poor.  How  efiectively  to 
deal  with  the  subject  is  a  question  which  the  governing  classes  has  not  yet  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  solve. 

I. — ^Eakly  Methods  of  Pook  Relief. 

The  history  of  poor  relief  constitutes  one  of  the  most  cmious  chapters  in  the 
domestic  annals  of  this  country.  Some  portions  of  it  are  so  strange,  or  appear  to 
be  so  to  the  present  generation,  that  any  one  at  all  interested  in  the  amelioration  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  the  development  and 
application  of  sound  economic  laws,  might  well  be  tempted  to  linger  awhile  over  the 
earlier  attempts  to  deal  with  so  difficult  a  problem  as  the  maintenance  of  the  aged, 
the  support  of  the  sick,  the  protection  of  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  orphan  children, 
and  the  insane,  and  the  temporary  relief  of  the  necessitous  but  deserving  poor  ;  and, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  grapple  with  the  serious  and  deeply-rooted  evils  of 
chronic  pauperism  and  professional  mendicancy. 

In  the  olden  times,  for  many  centuries  in  fact,  the  poor  were  cared  for,  in  so  far 
a,s  they  were  looked  after  at  all,  by  the  Church  and  the  trade,  or  craft  guild. 
Apparently,  there  was  no  pressing  need  of  poor  laws,  as  private  benevolence  was 
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thought  to  he  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  indigent  poor.  In  those  times, 
even  the  “  rapacious  barons  ”  fed  their  poor  retainers  with  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  the  rich  man’s  table.  But  woe  to  the  hind  who  tilled  the  land,  or  the  craftsman 
in  the  towns,  who  dared  to  refuse  to  labour  upon  the  terms  ofiered,  however  inadequate 
they  might  he.  Such  audacious  individuals  were  promptly  dealt  with  by  the 
“  Justices  ” — men  who  were  then  their  masters  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  was  not  enviable  in  those  “good  old  times.” 

II. — Early  Legislation. 

The  common  law  of  England  held  that  the  poor  were  to  be  sustained  by  “  parsons, 
rectors  of  the  churches,  and  parishioners,  so  that  none  should  die  for  default  of 
sustenance.”  By  the  Act,  15  Richard  II.,  impropriators,  that  is,  laymen  possessing 
Church  lands,  were  obliged  to  distribute  a  yearly  sum  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
legal  obligation  to  maintain  the  indigent  poor,  and  to  relieve  the  necessitous  when 
occasion  required,  was  therefore  recognised  both  by  the  common  law  and  by  statute 
as  early  as  1388.  But  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  its  application  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  were  not  at  all  times  quite  beneficial  in  practice. 

The  legislation  of  that  period  had  other  objects  in  view,  besides  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  An  earlier  statute  than  that  of  Richard  II.,  namely,  the  23rd  of  Edward  III., 
1349,  enacted  that  none  should  give  alms  to  a  beggar  able  to  work.  The  12th  of 
Richard  II.,  1388,  prohibited  any  labourer  from  quitting  his  dwelling  place  without 
first  obtaining  a  testimonial  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  showing  reasonable  cause 
for  so  doing.  Any  wanderer  without  such  testimonial  might  be  apprehended  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  Aged  and  infirm  persons  were  to  remain  in  the  towns  where  they 
were  dwelling  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  provided  that  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to 
support  them.  Otherwise  they  were  to  go  to  the  place  of  their  bu'th,  there  to  be 
maintained.  By  Acts  passed  in  1495  and  1504,  the  11th  and  19th  of  Henry  VII. 
respectively,  impotent  beggars  were  required  to  go  to  the  hundreds  where  they  had 
dwelt  for  the  last  three  years,  or  to  the  place  where  they  were  born,  and  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  beg  elsewhere.  Thus  arose  the  cruel  and  costly  system  crystallised  into 
the  laws  of  settlement  which  formed  so  expensive  a  part  in  subsequent  poor  law 
administration. 

III. — First  Form  of  Legalised  Relief. 

When  that  pious  monarch,  who  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  founder  of  our  faith, 
as  formulated  by  the  State  Church,  and  who  is  officially  described  as  the  “  Defender 
of  the  Faith,”  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to  reform  the  religion  of  his  country,  he 
dissolved  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses,  and  also  the  craft  guilds  which 
then  existed.  He  not  only  disestablished  them,  but  ruthlessly  disendowed  them. 
He  confiscated  their  estates,  and  appropriated  all  their  revenues,  not  for  the  common 
benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  the  court,  and  his  especial  favourites.  In 
his  intense  anxiety  and  haste  to  reform  the  Church,  he  forgot  to  lay  aside  a  portion, 
even  a  tenth  portion,  of  the  value  of  the  estates  and  the  revenues,  thus  confiscated 
and  appropriated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor,  who  hitherto  had  been  recipients  of 
the  charities  of  those  institutions ;  and  the  former  owners  of  the  property  were  too 
weak  to  be  able  to  stipulate  for  any  such  appropriation  for  these  purposes.  But 
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that  great  monarch  passed  a  law  in  1531,  22nd  Henry  VIIL,  c.  12,  directing  the 
justices  to  assign  to  impotent  poor  persons  a  district  within  which  they  might  beg, 
but  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  to  beg,  under  pain  of  being  imprisoned, 
whipped,  or  kept  in  the  stocks  on  bread  and  water.  Able-bodied  beggars  were  to  be 
whipped  and  forced  to  return  to  their  birthplace,  or  to  the  place  where  they  had  last 
lived  for  three  years,  there  to  be  forced  to  labour.  Stringent  as  these  enactments 
were,  they  appear  to  have  had  very  little  effect  in  suppressing  vagrancy.  Indeed, 
how  could  they,  when  they  legalised  and  attempted  to  regulate  it  ? 

IV. — Poor  Relief  by  Parochial  Collections. 

The  failure  of  the  justices  to  put  down  vagrancy  by  all  previous  Acts,  and  the  fact 
of  large  numbers  wandering  in  search  of  work,  or  in  wilful  idleness,  having  no 
charitable  institutions  to  fall  back  upon  for  relief,  led  the  King  to  devise  some  other 
method,  with  the  view  of  grappling  with  the  difficulty.  The  statute  of  1536,  the 
27th  of  Henry  YIII.,  c.  25,  is  an  important  one.  It  practically  substituted  regular 
and  methodical  payments  for  the  previously  recognised  modes  of  casual  voluntary 
charity.  By  this  means  a  legal  system  of  parochial  relief  was  instituted,  instead  of 
a  legalised  system  of  mendicancy.  The  Act  provides  that  the  governors  of  shires, 
cities,  towns,  hundreds,  hamlets,  and  parishes  shall  find  and  keep  every  aged  poor 
and  impotent  person,  which  was  born  or  dwelt  for  three  years  within  the  limit,  by 
way  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  go  openly 
begging.  No  person  was  to  give  or  make  any  open  or  common  dole,  nor  money  in 
alms,  but  to  give  to  the  common  boxes  and  common  gatherings  in  every  parish,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  ten  times  the  amount  given.  Thus  was  a  common  parochial  fund 
established.  But  the  Act  contained  even  more  severe  penalties  against  idle  persons 
and  vagabonds,  in  which  were  included  children  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  latter  were  to  be  put  to  service,  but  the  “  sturdy  beggar  ”  was,  for  the 
first  ofience,  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  last  residence  for 
three  years,  there  to  be  compelled  to  labour.  If  he  continued  his  “roguish  life,”  he 
was  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off.  If  after  that  he 
led  an  idle  life,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon.  Truly  poverty  was 
then  the  gravest  of  all  crimes  punishable  by  death. 

V. — Further  Progress  towards  Systematised  Relief. 

The  very  severity  of  the  enactment  above  referred  to  appears  to  have  destroyed  its 
potency,  and  prevented  its  being  generally  put  in  force  ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  statute  1st  of  Edward  VI.,  c.  3,  passed  in  1547,  by  which  the  previous 
Act  was  repealed,  the  reason  assigned  for  its  failure  was  because,  “through  foolish 
pity  and  mercy,  the  said  godly  statutes  have  had  small  effect  ”  in  putting  down 
beggary.  But  the  substituted  Act  was  scarcely  more  merciful,  except  that  it  was 
less  summary  in  the  mode  of  its  operation.  Under  it  “any  runagate  servant,  or 
other  which  liveth  idly  and  loiteringly,  by  the  space  of  three  days,”  could  be  brought 
before  two  justices,  and  “  the  said  justices  shall  cause  the  said  idle  and  loitering 
servant  or  vagabond  to  be  marked  with  an  hot  iron  on  the  breast,  with  the  mark  of 
V,  and  adjudge  him  to  be  slave  to  the  person  that  brought  or  presented  him  for  two 
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years,  who  shall  give  him  bread,  water,  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause 
him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  be  it  never  so  vile.”  “If  the  said 
slave  absented  himself  within  the  two  years,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  he  was 
to  be  marked  on  the  forehead  or  ball  of  the  cheek  with  an  hot  iron  with  the  sign  of 
an  S,  and  to  be  adjudged  the  slave  of  the  said  master  for  ever.”  “  If  the  said  slave 
run  away  the  second  time  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,”  and  of  course  suffer  death. 
While  in  slavery  a  ring  of  iron  might  be  put  about  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg,  and  his 
children  might  be  bound  apprentice  to  any  that  required  them.  The  other  clauses 
were  not  less  severe  in  cases  of  refractory  persons,  termed  idlers  or  vagabonds. 

But  this  statute  of  Edward  VI.  contained  one  very  important  clause,  namely, 
s.  11,  which  provided  that  “  All  impotent,  maimed,  and  aged  persons,  who  cannot  be 
taken  for  vagabonds,  shall  have  convenient  houses  provided  for  them,  and  otherwise 
be  relieved  in  the  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  where  they  were  born,  or  where  most 
conversant  with  by  the  space  of  three  years,  by  the  willing  and  charitable  disposition 
of  the  parishioners,  and  none  other  shall  be  suffered  to  beg  there.”  Three  years 
later,  in  1550,  this  statute  was  repealed  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Edward  VI.,  c.  16,  and 
that  of  1531,  the  21st  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  was  revived;  but  its  revival  was  only  of 
short  duration.  In  the  year  following,  1551,  an  Act  was  passed,  4th  and  5th  Edward 
VI.,  c.  2,  which  directed  that  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the  householders,  and 
of  the  impotent  poor,  be  kept  in  each  parish,  and  that  collectors  of  alms  should  be 
appointed  who  should  “gently  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  they,  of  their  charity, 
will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.”  If  anyone  able  to  give  should  refuse,  or 
discourage  others  from  giving,  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  were  to  exhort  him ; 
and  failing  of  success,  the  bishop  was  to  send  for  the  recusant  and  to  admonish  him 
on  the  subject,  and  to  “  use  charitable  ways  and  means  ”  to  induce  him  to  contribute. 
The  modes  of  collection  up  to  this  time  were  partly  by  the  head  officers  of  corporate 
towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes,  and  partly  by  collections  made  in  the 
churches,  and  on  various  special  occasions  where  the  clergy  had  opportunities  for 
exhorting  the  people  to  acts  of  charity.  The  burden  of  relief  was  thus  transferred 
from  Church  estates  and  institutions  to  the  inhabitants. 

VI. — Compulsory  Payment  towards  Relief  of  the  Poor  Instituted. 

The  Act  4  and  5  Edward  VI.,  c.  2,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  desu-ed  effect, 
for  the  statute  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5,  passed  in  1555,  was  intended  to 
strengthen  and  enforce  it.  The  troublous  times  of  Queen  Mary  left  little  time, 
however,  for  any  consideration  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  events  of  her 
inglorious  reign  rather  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor  than  to  mitigate 
their  sufferings,  or  ameliorate  their  condition.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  in  1558,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  deplorable,  that 
poverty  was  widespread,  that  all  previous  legislation  had  failed  to  grapple  with 
the  evil,  that  existing  legislation  was  inadequate,  and  that  a  need  existed  for  further 
regulation  and  relief.  That  monarch  is  sometimes  called  “good  Queen  Bess,”  and 
whatever  her  failings  may  have  been,  ample  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws 
enacted  in  her  reign  that  she  had  a  woman’s  heart  and  feelings.  Many  excellent 
statutes  were  passed  in  that  period,  though  they  are  somewhat  out  of  date  now. 
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When  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIIl.,  c.  12,  and  of  3  and  4  Edward  VI.,  c.  16,  were 
re-enacted,  in  1562,  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
following  addition  thereto  :  “  That  any  person  able  to  contribute,  and  refusing  to  do 
so,  should  be  cited  by  the  bishop  to  appear  before  the  justices  at  the  sessions  next 
ensuing,  where,  if  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  give,  the  justices  were  to  tax  him 
weekly,  according  to  their  discretion,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  pay,  he  was  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol  until  the  sum  levied  should  be  paid  with  all  arrears  due.”  In  cases 
where  the  parish  was  overburdened  with  poor,  the  justices  might  license  some  of 
them  to  beg  in  other  parts  of  the  same  county. 

The  next  statute,  14  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  passed  in  1572,  shows  how  ineffectual  all 
former  enactments  had  been  in  repressing  what  was  then  termed  vagrancy,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  term  included,  as  then  interpreted,  poor  people  who  would 
not  work  at  starvation  wages,  though  not  unwilling  to  give  a  fair  day’s  labour  for  a 
fair  day’s  wages.  This  statute  enacted  that  all  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars  loitering  and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  commonly 
given,  should  “for  the  first  offence  be  grievously  whipped,  and  burned  through  the 
gristle  of  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  about  an  inch  ;  for  the  second 
ofience  should  be  deemed  felons;  and  for  the  third  ofience  should  suffer  death  as 
felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.”  For  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor, 
the  justices  -were  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  within  their  jurisdiction.  Any 
one  refusing  to  contribute  was  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  complied  with  the  assess¬ 
ment.  In  the  year  1598  two  other  statutes  were  passed,  one,  39  Elizabeth,  c.  3, 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  c.  4,  dealing  more  at  large  with  “idle  vaga¬ 
bonds,”  and  imposing  further  penalties  in  cases  where  able-bodied  persons  refused  to 
work  for  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district.  The  final  step  was  taken,  in  1601,  by 
the  43rd  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  poor  law  relief 
by  compulsory  rating.  By  this  Act  overseers  were  appointed,  who  were  empowered 
to  levy  rates,  and  enforce  them  by  distress  or  otherwise,  to  relieve  the  poor,  build 
workhouses,  apprentice  children,  and  generally  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The 
churchwardens  and  overseers  were  to  meet  once  every  month,  and  “  to  consider  of 
some  good  course  to  be  taken,  and  some  meet  order  to  be  set  down  ”  under  the  Act. 

YII. — Poor  Law  Administration,  1601  to  1800. 

The  Act  last  quoted  (43  Elizabeth,  c.  2)  remains  to  this  day  as  the  principal  Act, 
the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force.  All  subsequent  legislation  has  been 
based  upon  that  statute,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  have  rendered 
necessary.  The  cardinal  principle  in  the  Act  was  that  provision  should  ba  made  in 
every  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  ;  and  that  certain  liability  should 
attach  to  gi*andparents,  parents,  and  children  respectively,  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  other  in  cases  of  need.  From  the  date  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  to  the  date 
of  the  Union  in  1800,  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  numerous  Acts  were  passed 
dealing  with  poor  law  relief  generally,  or  with  particular  matters  connected  with  or 
relating  thereto.  No  fewer  than  fifty-six  of  such  statutes  remained  in  force  in  the 
year  1834,  when  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  was  passed,  The  principal  subjects  dealt 
with  in  this  huge  mass  of  legislation  had  reference  mainly  to  the  divisions  or  areas 
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of  jurisdiction,  appointment  and  duties  of  overseers,  rating,  and  purposes  to  which 
the  rate  should  be  applied,  persons  and  property  to  be  rated  and  exempted,  levying 
and  distraining  for  the  poor’s  rate  ;  the  law  of  settlements,  or  what  poor  any  parish 
was  bound  to  maintain,  and  the  mode  of  adjustment  in  cases  of  dispute  between 
parish  and  parish.  Eighteen  of  these  old  Acts  are  still  in  force,  in  addition  to  that 
of  Elizabeth  having  reference  to  settlement,  or  the  responsibility  of  a  parish  to 
maintain  the  poor  within  its  borders,  to  removals,  to  overseers,  rating,  workhouses, 
jurisdiction  of  justices,  and  other  matters. 

VIII. — Legislation  and  Administration,  1801  to  1834. 

From  the  year  1800  to  the  date  of  the  new  poor  law,  a  large  number  of  additional 
statutes  were  passed.  Of  the  total  so  enacted,  no  fewer  than  63  were  in  force  when 
the  Act  of  William  IV.  came  into  operation — the  total  number  of  statutes  in  force  at 
that  date  being  119.  The  first,  in  1801,  was  an  Act  for  the  better  collection  of  the 
rates  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Then  came  some  more  humane  legislation 
relating  to  children,  bound  as  apprentices.  Other  Acts  dealt  with  settlement, 
removals,  workhouses,  levying  rates,  regulations  as  to  vestries,  and  other  matters  of 
administration.  The  one  subject  which  necessitated  an  enormous  amount  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  led  to  much  wasteful  expenditm*e,  was  the  laws  of  settlement.  Each  parish 
endeavoured  to  shirk  its  responsibility,  and  each  paid  dearly  for  the  luxury  of  trying 
to  saddle  the  other  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  some  poor  family. 

Very  little  authentic  information  is  really  available  with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  the  poor  laws  were  administered  up  to  this  date  ;  but  that  which  is  best  known 
is  that  the  poor  fared  badly ;  that  the  parish  apprentice  was  treated  barbarously,  and 
that  the  system  was  costly.  Poor  law  relief  was  used  as  a  means  whereby  to  keep 
down  wages  in  rm-al  parishes,  and  generally  to  keep  in  subjection  not  only  the 
agricultural  labourer,  but  also  the  artisans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pauperism,  while 
it  was  denounced,  was  fostered  by  the  country  squire  and  the  farmer ;  and  the  parson 
thought  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  law  and  the  gospel,  when,  in  reality,  he  Avas 
debasing  those  whom  he  helped  to  relieve  out  of  the  rates. 

IX. — Legislation  and  Administration,  1834  to  1850. 

The  Act  of  1834,  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76,  made  no  absolutely  fundamental  change 
in  the  essential  nature  and  character  of  the  poor  laws,  but  it  effected  some  very 
important  and  even  considerable  changes  in  various  matters  connected  with  their 
administration.  The  chief  alterations  were  : — 

I.  (a)  The  laio  as  regards  (1)  Settlement ;  by  birth,  by  parentage,  by  hiring  and 
apprenticeship,  by  renting  a  tenement,  by  estate,  by  serving  office,  and  by  paying 
parochial  taxes.  (6)  As  regards  relief :  (1)  especially  as  to  relieving  poor  persons  at 
their  own  homes ;  (2)  relief  to  the  families  of  militiamen ;  (3)  maintenance  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  children ;  (4)  by  way  of  loan ;  and  (5)  by  assisting  the  poor  to  emigrate, 
(c)  Removals:  (1)  Modifying  some  of  the  barbarous  and  cruel  methods  formerly  in 
vogue ;  and  (2)  methods  of  appeal ;  (3)  costs  of  maintenance. 
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II,  Management  of  the  Poor :  (1)  The  creation  of  a  board  of  commissioners ; 
(2)  the  union  of  parishes  ;  (3)  the  erection  of  workhouses  ;  and  (4)  important  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law  as  regards  poor  law  guardians.  This  portion  of  the  Act  was  most 
important,  especially  the  institution  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  with  most  extensive 
powers. 

III,  Law  as  to  bastardy  cases — providing  for  actions  for  maintenance  against  the 
putative  father,  and  enforcement  of  claims. 

Many  other  Acts  were  passed  between  1834  and  1851,  no  fewer  than  30  of  which 
are  still  in  force.  These  deal  with  workhouses,  settlement,  removals,  rating,  loans, 
overseers,  guardians,  relief,  school,  and  general  matters.  The  one  great  character¬ 
istic  of  the  later  Acts  is  the  tendency  to  a  more  humane  administration  of  relief  to 
the  poor,  although  the  advance  in  this  direction  was  slow,  gradual,  and  extremely 
cautious — lest  poverty  should  be  pampered  into  an  indolent  self-satisfaction  with  the 
treatment  dealt  out  to  it,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  self-help. 

X. — Further  Legislation  and  Improved  Administration,  1850  to  1889. 

Since  1850  numerous  other  Acts  have  been  passed  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  administration  of  such  relief.  Of  the  total  thus  passed,  no  fewer  than  62 
additional  statutes,  or  portions  of  statutes,  still  remain  in  force.  These  latter 
statutes  deal  with  overseers  and  guardians,  workhouses,  settlement,  removal,  bm-ial 
of  paupers,  rating,  accounts,  audit,  union  of  parishes,  division  of  parishes,  relief, 
industrial  schools,  education,  allotments,  and  general  matters.  In  1871,  the  Poor 
Law  Board  was  changed  into  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  latter  taking  over 
all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as  previously  created 
by  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76. 

The  total  number  of  Acts  relating  to  and  governing  the  relief  of  the  poor  still  on 
the  statute  book,  and  in  force,  for  England  and  Wales,  is  about  135.  Those  relating 
to  the  same  subject  in  Scotland  are  about  14,  while  those  relating  to  Ireland  are 
about  52  ;  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  over  200  Acts.  If  progress  and 
improvement  could  be  estimated  or  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  legislation,  then  the 
enormous  mass  of  statutory  enactments,  already  carried,  ought  to  fill  us  with 
satisfaction.  But,  somehow,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  really  solved  the  problem  of 
pauperism,  or  to  have  devised  a  system  which,  while  providing  relief  for  the  necessi¬ 
tous  poor,  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  are  aged, 
infirm,  and  incapable  of  self-support,  shall  be  able,  firmly,  yet  charitably,  to  deal 
with  indigenous  pauperism,  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  imperfect  legislation,  of 
gross  mismanagement,  and,  for  over  200  years,  of  a  vicious  system  of  relief,  which 
went  to  supplement  low  wages  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners  and  farmers — thus 
pauperising  the  poor  instead  of  helping  them  in  case  of  need — temporary  or  otherwise. 

XL — Extent  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 

(a)  Number  of  Paupers,  and  Cost  of  Pauperism  prior  to  1801. 

No  returns  are  available  by  which,  even  approximately,  we  can  estimate  either  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or  the  actual  cost  of  pauperism,  and 
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the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  That  the  expenditure  was  very  large  is  absolutely  certain  from  the  casual 
references  to  the  burthen  upon  various  districts  at  different  times.  We  know  also 
for  a  fact  “that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  old  poor-rate  went  virtually  in  the 
payment  of  wages.”  One  writer  says:  “We  know  of  instances  where  labourers  in 
constant  employment  were  receiving  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  their  income  from 
the  poor-rate.”  In  this  way  wages  were  kept  down  below  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  normal  rate,  and  would  have  been,  had  economical  laws  been  allowed  to  operate 
naturally,  as  regards  the  price  of  labour.  Thus  the  employers  of  labour,  and  more 
particularly  the  landowners  and  the  farmers,  while  paying  the  rates,  received  back  more 
than  their  contributions  in  the  shape  of  reduced  wages — the  other  ratepayers  being 
mulcted  to  that  amount  and  extent  by  the  exactions  of  the  poor  laws,  no  equivalent 
therefor  being  in  any  way  returned  to  them,  not  even  in  the  shape  of  cheaper 
provisions.  At  the  close  of  the  last  centmy,  and  notably  in  the  year  1800,  poverty 
was  general,  distress  was  everywhere  prevalent,  bread  riots  were  common,  and 
legislation  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  bread,  the 
price  which,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  was  fixed  by  assize,  by  the  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  at  Is.  3d.  per  quartern  loaf. 

(6)  Number  of  Paupers  and  Cost  of  Pauperism,  1801  to  1850. 

The  returns  relating  to  pauperism  in  this  country,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  to  the  year  1850,  are  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  although 
we  are  able  approximately  to  estimate  its  cost  from  the  returns  made  to  Parliament 
from  time  to  time.  Up  to  the  year  1834,  when  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  constituted. 
Parliamentary  Returns  were  only  presented  occasionally,  and  even  those,  so 
presented,  are  not  very  reliable,  except  as  regards  the  amount  expended,  for  the 
years  for  which  such  expenditure  was  given.  The  facts,  relating  both  to  the 
numbers  relieved,  and  to  the  cost  year  by  year,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
are  tabulated  in  table  I.  Even  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
from  1835  to  1849,  extending  over  15  years,  during  which  15  annual  reports  were 
published,  furnish  but  little  authentic  information  as  to  the  total  numbers 
relieved. 

The  general  results  of  the  statistics,  in  so  far  as  obtainable,  appear  to  be : — 

(1)  That,  from  1801  to  1834  inclusive,  the  average  number  of  persons  relieved  was 
about  a  million-and-a-quarter  annually,  or  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

(2)  That  the  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  averaged  over  £6,000,000 
sterling  per  annum,  or  about  12s.  per  inhabitant  in  each  year.  (3)  That,  from  1834 
to  1850,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  out  of  the  rates  even  exceeded  the  previous 
average  of  1,250,000,  reaching  in  fact  to  nearly  1,350,000  in  each  year,  but  that  the 
ratio  fell  to  about  9*5  per  cent  of  the  population  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
the  latter.  (4)  That  the  cost  of  pauperism  fell  from  1834  to  1850,  owing  to  the 
more  economical  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  to  about  £5,000,000  yearly,  or 
about  6s.  per  head  of  the  population.  A  sad  picture,  truly,  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
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XII. — Pauperism  :  Its  Extent  and  Cost  since^1850. 

The  statistics  of  pauperism  are  pretty  full  and  complete  in  most  particulars  from 
and  including  the  year  1849.  This  date  is  therefore  taken  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  principal  comparisons  which  are  made  upon  the  subject.  Consequently  the 
several  tables  appended  hereto  are  made  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  since 
that  date,  both  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  and  as  the  basis  for  any  comparison 
which  it  is  desirable  to  institute  in  the  present  instance.  These  tables  extend  over 
the  most  important  period  in  our  national  history,  that  portion  which  is  especially 
remarkable  for  industrial  development  and  social  progress.  From  whatever  point 
of  view  we  regard  them,  they  deserve  close  study.  The  following  brief  summaries 
may  help  to  indicate  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  and  the  conclusions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them  : — 

(a)  Table  II. — Quinquennial  Averages  of  Totals  and  Ratios,  1849  to  1890. 


Periods. 

Mean  Number  of 

Paupers 

OP  ALL  Classes  and 

Ratios. 

1 

Fifth  Week  in  each 
Year,  Averages. 

Indoor 

Paupers. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Populat’n. 

Outdoor 

Paupers. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Populat’n. 

All 

Paupers. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Populat’n. 

Totals, 
last  week 
in  Jan. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Populat’n. 

1849.. 

133,513 

7-7 

945,146 

55-0 

1088,659 

62-7 

Inclu 

ding 

1850-4 

114,095 

6-4 

809,238 

450 

923,334 

51*4 

Vagran 

ts  and 

1855-9 

122,594 

6-5 

772,229 

40-6 

894,822 

47-0 

Luna 

tics. 

1860-4 

128,455 

6-4 

797,556 

40-6 

948,011 

45-8 

959,162 

47-6 

1865-9 

141,836 

6-6 

820,240 

38-3 

926,075 

44-9 

987,698 

46-1 

1870-4 

150,095 

6-6 

801,204 

35-2 

951,699 

41*8 

939,479 

41*3 

1875-9 

153,113 

6-3 

599,863 

24-7 

752,977 

30-9 

731,272 

30-0 

1880-4 

182,368 

70 

604,750 

24-2 

787,158 

30-2 

765,407 

29-4 

1885-9 

188,523 

6-8 

599,835 

21-5 

788,357 

28-3 

765,677 

27-4 

The  above  summary  shows  that  within  the  last  forty  years  the  total  number  of  all 
paupers  have  diminished  by  over  300,000,  and  that  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the 
population  is  less  by  one-half  than  it  was  in  1849  ;  or,  taking  the  first  quinquennial 
period  and  comparing  it  with  the  last,  there  is  a  decrease  in  number  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  that  the  ratio  is  less  by  23-1  per  1,000. 

If  we  take  the  worst  period  of  the  year,  namely,  the  last  week  in  January,  the 
number  and  the  proportions  have  decreased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  mean — 
taking  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  respectively.  But  the  fact,  nevertheless, 
remains,  that  we  have  about  800,000  paupers,  over  100,000  of  whom  are  described 
as  able-bodied. 

(&)  Table  III. — Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  encumber  these  pages  with  a  full  quinquennial  summary  of 
this  table,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  average  number  during  1850-54  was  155,792, 
and  the  ratio  per  1 ,000  of  the  population  was  8*7 ;  now  the  total  average  number  is 
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about  102,000,  while  the  ratio  to  population  is  4-0,  or  less  than  one-half.  There  is, 
however,  in  both  the  tables  a  most  astounding  fact,  namely,  that  during  the  quin¬ 
quennial  period,  1875-79,  when  trade  was  at  its  lowest  level,  the  average  number  of 
paupers  was  less  than  in  the  previous  five  years,  when  trade  was  at  its  full  tide,  or 
than  in  the  succeeding  five  years,  when  trade  was  also  exceedingly  good,  though 
prices  were  low.  If  we  examine  the  totals  for  the  last  week  in  January,  or  the 
number  of  able-bodied,  the  same  striking  fact  is  present  in  all  cases.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  state  of  trade  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  ebb  or  flow  of 
pauperism.  But  changes  in  methods  of  relief  and  administration  will  account  for  a 
diminution  of  paupers,  and  for  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  relief. 

(c)  Tables  IV.  and  V. — Pauperism  in  the  Metropolis. 

If  we  turn  to  Tables  IV.  and  V.,  we  find  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  and  a  decrease 
in  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  population,  but  we  do  not  find  any  substantial  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  total  number  of  paupers,  though  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  total 
number  of  able-bodied  paupers,  with  a  tendency  to  remain  at  a  dead  level  since,  1875. 
Here,  again,  we  find  the  same  striking  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  the  total 
number  of  paupers,  and  the  total  of  the  able-bodied  relieved,  were  both  enormously 
less  in  1875-79  than  in  the  periods  when  trade  was  at  high  tide.  Of  course,  the 
changes  in  methods  and  in  administration  will  apply  in  this  case  also. 


XIII. — Tables  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.:  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

Compared. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  some  reference  was  not  made  to  the  state  of 
pauperism  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  some  comparisons  instituted,  with  the  view 
of  showing  how  each  country  stands  in  relation  to  the  other.  Tables  VI.,  VII.,  and 
VIII.  furnish  the  most  complete  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  of  any 
yet  compiled.  They  were  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  Gifien  for  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Depression  in  Trade,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in 
bringing  the  statistics  down  to  date.  The  date  in  the  Scottish  returns  end  on  the 
14th  of  May  in  each  year,  while  the  English  and  Irish  returns  end  with  Lady  Day  ; 
and  the  description  given  in  the  Scotch  returns  difier  from  those  in  the  other  two 
countries,  but  the  figures  are  arranged  to  tally,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Several  striking  facts  are  exhibited  by  these  tables.  In  the  first  place,  the  ratio 
to  population  has  steadily  declined  in  England  and  Wales  since  1864,  and  in 
Scotland  since  1869 ;  in  Ireland  the  ratio  has  increased  since  1864.  Indeed,  the 
proportion  to  population  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  the  five  years  ending 
1859.  The  cost  of  relief  has,  however,  increased  in  England  and  Wales  and  in 
Scotland  per  pauper  largely,  but  not  much  per  head  of  the  population  ;  while  in 
Ireland,  though  the  total  cost  is  much  greater  (nearly  double  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation),  yet  the  cost  per  pauper  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease.  In  England  and 
Scotland  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increased  cost  is  due  to  better  provision 
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as  regards  the  indoor  poor,  the  education  of  pauper  children,  and  other  improved 
methods  of  relief.  The  same  improvement  does  not  seem  to  be  taking  place  in 
Ireland.  Altogether,  these  three  tables  merit  the  closest  inspection  and  attention. 

XIV. — Keview  and  Conclusions. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  formulate  in  any  dogmatic  fashion 
the  lessons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  main  facts  and  figures  given 
would  seem  to  indicate.  The  readers  of  the  “Co-operative  Annual”  want  more 
particularly  the  facts.  They  are  quite  capable  of  interpreting  their  meaning  by  the 
light  of  their  own  experience  ;  hut  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point  may 
be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(o.)  The  tables  from  1849  to  the  present  time  (II.  to  VIII.)  show  that  the  total 
number  of  paupers  is  not  altogether  an  unknown  quantity ;  indeed,  the  number 
might  be  predicted  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  year  to  year.  The  total  does  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  vary  very  greatly  in  actual  numbers.  In  round  figures,  we  may 
say  that  there  is  about  a  million  of  paupers  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  often  more,  but 
seldom  less  than  that  number.  But  the  percentage  to  population  varies,  in  all  cases 
with  a  downward  tendency,  except  in  Ireland,  from  year  to  year,  as  the  population 
increases  in  a  natural  ratio,  and  as  pauperism  diminishes  or  is  augmented  by  local 
or  general  causes. 

Cb )  The  total  cost  of  pauperism  is  about  ten-and-a-quarter  millions  sterling  each 
year,  with  a  tendency  rather  to  increase  than  decrease.  The  increased  cost  is  shown 
by  the  higher  rate  of  expenditure  per  pauper  rather  than  by  any  additional  burden 
per  head  of  population — the  latter  being  nearly  stationary.  The  rate  per  pauper  is 
higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  while  the  average  in  Ireland  is  higher  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  two  prime  facts,  then,  are :  That 
we  have  about  1,000,000  paupers  to  maintain,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of 
about  £10,250,000  annually. 

(c)  We  then  have  the  startling  fact  that  the  total  number  of  paupers  in  any  one 
year,  or  series  of  years,  does  not  appear  absolutely  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  trade 
or  lack  of  employment.  To  some  extent  the  number  is  afiected  by  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  but  apparently  only  very  partially.  In  Lancashire,  during  the  years 
of  the  “cotton  famine,”  the  numbers  relieved  increased,  but  when  the  pressure  of 
that  crisis  was  removed  the  numbers  fell  to  the  normal  figures.  This  was  natural, 
and  shows  that  exceptional  circumstances  caused  exceptional  distress  ;  but  when  the 
cause  was  absent  the  effects  ceased.  Similarly,  in  the  East  of  London,  in  1866  and 
1867,  the  stoppage  of  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  caused  exceptional  distress ; 
but  the  increased  pauperism  subsided  with  a  revival  of  trade.  In  such  cases  the 
term  “pauperism”  scarcely  applies.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  period  of  great 
prosperity  (1870-74)  we  find  that  the  number  of  paupers  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  in  the  following  five  years  of  general  depression,  and  that  the  average  number 
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of  persons  relieved  was  greater  in  the  five  years,  1880-84,  than  in  the  previous  five 
years,  1875-79.  It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  economical  laws  do  not  generally 
operate  as  regards  the  extent  of  pauperism.  If  they  did,  then  in  periods  of 
depression  the  number  would  increase,  and  when  prosperity  returned  a  decrease 
would  as  naturally  follow.  In  the  cotton  famine  period,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  ' 
trade  depression  period  in  East  London,  economic  causes  and  effects  followed  each 
other. 

1 

(d)  lu  all  other  periods,  however,  the  ehh  and  fiow  of  pauperism  do  not  occm’  and  i 
recur  in  the  same  natural  manner!  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
standing  army  of  paupers,  thinned  only  by  death,  and  recruited  from  the  fringe 
that  surrounds  it.  WTiere  do  these  paupers  come  from?  Who  are  they?  How  i 
came  we  to  have  such  a  dense  mass  of  indigent  poor  to  cope  with  after  three 
centuries  of  legislation  and  poor  law  administration  ?  These  are  really  very 
pertinent  and  pregnant  questions,  but  it  would  require  more  space  than  is  at  our 
command  to  discuss  and  answer  them  fully.  In  a  few  sentences  only  can  we  indicate 
some  sort  of  discriminating  answer. 

(e)  To  a  very  great  extent  the  pauper  class  is  a  distinct  class  —  almost  as 
absolutely  distinct  as  the  gipsy  tribes.  The  taint  seems  to  run  in  the  blood.  They 
are  pauper-bred  and  pauper-fed  from  generation  to  generation.  All  the  facts 
necessary  to  prove  this  position  are  not  available,  but  a  searching  inquiry,  probing 
the  whole  matter  to  the  bottom,  would  show  to  what  extent  the  above  assertions 
are  correct.  Wherever  we  have  the  facts  furnished,  they  all  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Overseers  and  guardians  generally  concur  in  this  view,  from  long  and  j 
painful  experience. 

(f)  But,  of  course,  the  pauper  class  is  recruited  from  other  sources,  if  only  to  a  1 
limited  extent,  comparatively  speaking.  Can  we  distinguish  the  source  ?  Yes,  it  is  ! 
possible  to  do  so,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  from  records  and  experience.  In  the  { 
first  place,  we  may  indicate  whence  they  do  not  come.  The  ordinary  pauper  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  issue  from  the  working  class  proper — has  not,  indeed,  since  pauper 
relief  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  wages  of  the  labouring  class.  The  skilled  artisans 
look  after  their  own  poor,  as  the  records  of  trade  unions  show.  The  co-operators 
teach  the  power  of  self-help,  and  lift  the  industrious  poor  out  of  the  pauper  rut. 
Friendly  societies  prevent  the  sick  poor  falling  into  the  pauper  ranks  just  at  the 
very  time  when  adversity  is  most  acute.  From  the  ranks  of  the  honest  industrious 
classes  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  army  of  paupers  is  recruited,  compai-ed 
with  the  enormous  total. 

{g)  The  pauper  class  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  that  section  of  the  people 
named  in  paragi’aph  (e).  It  is  recruited  from  three  distinct  contingents,  each  ! 
contributing  its  share. 

(1)  The  Unemployed. — These  consist  usually  of  persons  who  are  only  casually 
employed,  who  have  little  or  no  skill  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and  very  little  real  ; 
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energy  for  work.  They  manage  to  pick  up  a  crust  when  in  comparative  health,  and 
when  work  is  plentiful  and  skilled  labour  scarce;  but  they  drift  into  the  pauper 
class,  almost  inevitably,  when  depression  comes,  or  when  illness  disables  them  from 
casual  employment.  Some  of  these  would  work  if  they  could,  but  they  lack  the 
moral  and  physical  stamina  necessary  for  individual  exertion  and  persistent 
struggle. 

(2)  The  Thriftless. — This  section,  if  section  it  can  be  called,  is  composed  of 
varying  sub  divisions.  Even  good  workmen  may  occasionally  be  found  in  it ;  but 
drink,  laziness,  carelessness,  want  of  forethought  and  provision  for  the  future,  end 
by  landing  them  in  the  pauper  class,  towards  which  they  drift  by  insensible  degrees, 
until  parish  relief  is  applied  for  in  an  emergency,  and  then  their  career  is  finished 
in  the  workhouse. 

(3)  The  Worthless. — This  is  the  real  nursery  for  the  pauper  class — it  furnishes  the 
vast  proportion  of  its  recruits  year  by  year.  Many  of  them  are  but  vagrants,  at 
their  best.  Some  are  relieved  in  this  class  in  the  vagrant  wards ;  others  are  known  to 
the  police  as  of  this  class,  but  get  their  living  by  begging,  or  worse.  Themselves  and 
their  progeny  swell  the  pauper  class,  and  feed  its  source.  Even  when  work  is 
provided  for  them  they  will  seldom  exert  themselves,  and  never  continuously  for  any 
considerable  time. 

The  poor  laws  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  suffering,  and  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  necessitous  poor;  but  the  poor  should  not  be  taxed  merely  to 
support  the  worthless,  or  lessen  the  responsibility  of  those  able  to  earn  their 
bread. 
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Table 

I. — Paupekism  :  Its  Extent 

AND  Cost,  1801  to  1850. 

Years. 

Total  Number  op  Persons 
Believed  in 

Ratio  to  Population. 

Per  cent  of  Paupers. 

Total 

Co.st, 

England 

and 

"Wales. 

Ratio 
per  cent 
per  In¬ 
habitant. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

£ 

S.  d. 

1801  .. 

4,017,871 

9  1 

1803  .. 

1,040,716 

12-0 

4,079,891 

9  1 

1811  .. 

13-1 

6,656,108 

13  1 

1813  .. 

1,361,903 

12-8 

6,656,106 

12  10 

1814  .. 

1,353,995 

12-7 

6,294,581 

12  8 

1815  .. 

1,319,851 

12*5 

5,418,846 

10  9 

1818  .. 

7,870,801 

13  3 

1821  .. 

9-3 

6,959,251 

10  7 

1824  .. 

9-2 

5,736,900 

9  4 

1825  .. 

5,786,989 

9  5 

1827  .. 

6,441,088 

10  2 

1830  .. 

6,829,042 

. 

10  5 

1811-15 

Average  Yearly  Expenditure- 

-5  years  :• 

-1811  to  1815 

6,103,177 

12  2 

1816-20 

55 

55 

55 

1816  to  1820 

7,070,703 

13  1 

1821-25 

55 

55 

55 

1821  to  1825 

6,162,961 

12  3 

1826-30 

55 

55 

55 

1826  to  1830 

6,365,808 

12  9 

1831  .. 

1,279,974 

9-6 

6,798,889 

9  9 

1832  .. 

7,036,969 

9  Hi 

1833  .. 

6,790,800 

9  8 

1834  .. 

6,317,255 

8  9i 

1835  .. 

5,526,418 

7  7 

1836  .. 

4,717,630 

6  4| 

1837  .. 

4,044,741 

5  5 

1838  .. 

4,123,604 

5  5| 

1839  .. 

1,134,165 

7-5 

4,406,907 

5  8| 

1840  .. 

1,199,529 

7*7 

4,576,965 

5  lOi 

1841  .. 

1,299,529 

8-2 

4,760,929 

6  0 

1842  .. 

1,427,187 

8-9 

4,911,498 

6  11 

1843  .. 

1,539,490 

9-5 

5,208,027 

6  5| 

1844  .. 

1,477,561 

105,358 

9-0 

4,976,093 

6  1 

1845  .. 

1,470,970 

295,232 

114,205 

8-8 

5,039,703 

6  14 

1846  .. 

1,332,089 

243,933 

7*9 

4,954,204 

5  11 

1847  .. 

1,721,350 

144,381 

417,139 

101 

5,298,787 

6  3 

1848  .. 

1,876,541 

227,647 

2,043,505 

10-8 

25-0 

6,180,764 

7  2J 

1849  .. 

1,054,681 

202,120 

2,142,766 

25-0 

5,792,963 

6  8 

1850  .. 

1,124,965 

154,524 

1,174,267 

12-5 

5,395,022 

1 

6  If 
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Table  II. — Mean  Numbers  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes,  England  and  Wales. 


Years: 

Ratio 

Ratio 

Mean 

Ratio 

Total 

Ratio 

Mean 

of 

Number 

per 

1,000 

Number 

per 

1,000 

Number 
of  Indoor 

per 

1.000 

Number 
on  5th 

per 

1,000 

January 

and 

01 

Indoor 

of  the 
Popula- 

01 

Outdoor 

of  the 
Popula- 

and 

Outdoor 

of  the 
Popula- 

Week 
in  each 

of  the 
Popula- 

July. 

tion. 

tion. 

Paupers. 

tion. 

Year. 

tion. 

1849.. 

133,513 

7.7 

955,146 

55-0 

1,088,659 

62-7 

1850. . 

1851.. 

123,004 

114,367 

7'0 

6*4 

885,696 

826,948 

50-4 

46-5 

1,008,700 

941,315 

57-4 

53-0 

These  fig 

ures  are 

1852.. 

111,323 

6-2 

804,352 

44.7 

915,675 

50-9 

om  ine 

1853.. 

110,148 

6-1 

776,214 

42-7 

886,362 

48-7 

xVioiiiiiiy 

lieiUrGSj 

1854.. 

111,635 

6-1 

752,982 

40*9 

864,617 

47-0 

ill 

Vagrau 

dude 
ts  aud 

1855. . 

121,400 

6*5 

776.286 

41-7 

897,686 

48-2 

Lima 

tics. 

1856. . 

124,879 

6-6 

792,205 

421 

917,084 

48-7 

1857.. 

122,845 

6*5 

762,165 

400 

885,010 

46-5 

920,698 

48-3 

1858.. 

122,613 

6*4 

786,273 

40-8 

908,886 

47-2 

976,773 

50-7 

1859. . 

121,232 

6-2 

744,214 

38-2 

865,446 

44-4 

872,459 

44*8 

I860.. 

113,507 

5-8 

731,126 

37-1 

844,633 

42-9 

832,362 

42-3 

1861.. 

125,866 

6-3 

758,055 

38-1 

883,921 

44-4 

919,999 

46-2 

1862.. 

132,236 

6-6 

784,906 

39-0 

917,142 

45-6 

945,888 

47*0 

1863.. 

136,907 

6*7 

942,475 

46-3 

1,079,382 

53-0 

1,098,161 

53-9 

1864.. 

133,761 

6-5 

881,217 

42-7 

1,014,978 

42-9 

999,400 

48-4 

1865.. 

131,312 

6-3 

820,586 

39-3 

951,899 

45  6 

951,787 

45-6 

1866.. 

132,776 

6-3 

783,376 

37-0 

916,152 

43-3 

900,133 

42-6 

1867.. 

137,310 

6*4 

794,236 

37-1 

931,546 

43-5 

1,023,551 

47-8 

1868.. 

150,040 

6-9 

842,600 

38-9 

992,640 

45-8 

1,042,041 

48-1 

1869.. 

157,740 

7-2 

860,400 

39  2 

1,018,140 

46-4 

1,020,977 

46-5 

1870.. 

156,800 

7-1 

876,000 

39-4 

1,032,800 

46-5 

1,054,885 

47-5 

1871.. 

156,430 

7-0 

880,930 

39-2 

1,037,360 

46*1 

1,066,105 

47.4 

1872.. 

149,200 

6*5 

828,000 

36-3 

977,200 

42-9 

937,444 

41-1 

1873.. 

144,338 

6-2 

739,350 

32-0 

883,688 

38-3 

848,646 

36-7 

1874 . . 

143,707 

6T 

683,739 

29-2 

827,446 

35-3 

790,314 

33*8 

1875.. 

146,800 

6*2 

654,114 

27-6 

800,914 

33-8 

765,408 

32-3 

1876.. 

143,084 

6-0 

606,392 

25-2 

749,476 

31-2 

706,671 

29-4 

1877.. 

149,611 

6-1 

570,338 

23*4 

719,949 

29-5 

686,670 

28  2 

1878.. 

159,219 

6-4 

569,870 

231 

729,089 

29-5 

705,402 

28-6 

1879.. 

166,852 

6-7 

598,603 

23  9 

765,455 

30-6 

792,211 

31-6 

1880.. 

180,817 

7-1 

627,213 

24-7 

808,030 

31-8 

795,688 

31-4 

1881.. 

183,872 

7*2 

607,065 

23-6 

790,937 

30-8 

804,549 

31-3 

1882.. 

183,374 

7-0 

604,915 

23-2 

788,289 

30-2 

750,651 

28-8 

1883.. 

182,932 

6-9 

599,490 

27-7 

782,422 

29-6 

749.587 

28-4 

1884.. 

180,846 

6-8 

585,068 

21*9 

765,914 

28-6 

726,258 

27*1 

1885.. 

183,820 

6-8 

585,118 

21-6 

768,938 

28*3 

744,245 

27-4 

1886.. 

186,190 

6-8 

594,522 

21-6 

780,712 

28-4 

770,570 

280 

1887.. 

188,414 

6-8 

607,622 

21-8 

796,036 

28-6 

778,961 

27-9 

1888.. 

192,084 

6  8 

608,400 

21-5 

800,484 

28-3 

778,111 

27-5 

1889.. 

192,105 

6*7 

603,512 

21-1 

795,617 

27-8 

756,398 

26-4 

1890.. 
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Table  III. — Mean  Numbers  of  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers,  England  and  Wales. 


Year 

ending 

Lady- 

Day. 

Mean 

N  umber 
of  Adult 
Able- 
bodied, 
Indoor. 

Ratio 
per 
1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Mean 
Number 
of  Adult 
Able- 
bodied, 
Outdoor. 

Ratio 
per 
1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Mean 
Number 
of  Adult 
Able- 
bodied. 
Totals. 

Ratio 
per 
1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Total  j 
Number  of  i 
Pauper 
Lunatics 
Chargeable 
on  Jan. 1st 
in  each 
Year. 

Mean 

Number 

of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in  each 
Year. 

1849.. 

26,558 

1-5 

202,265 

11-7 

228,823 

13-2 

1850.. 

24,095 

1-4 

167,815 

9  6 

191,910 

10-9 

1851.. 

20,876 

1*2 

142,248 

8-0 

163,124 

9-2 

1  ills 

1852.. 

18,485 

1-0 

130,705 

7  3 

149,160 

8-3 

colunm 

1853.. 

17,649 

1-0 

121,926 

6*7 

139,575 

7-7 

inciuciGS 

1854.. 

18,237 

10 

116,954 

6-4 

135,191 

7-3 

XjUIi^LIOS 

paid  for 

1855.. 

20,669 

1*1 

125,962 

6-8 

146,631 

7-9 

out  of 

1856.. 

21,359 

1-1 

132,869 

7'1 

154,223 

8-2 

County 

1857.. 

19,660 

1-0 

120,415 

6-3 

140,075 

7-4 

Rates. 

1858.. 

19,931 

1-0 

133,838 

70 

153,769 

8-0 

•  •  *  • 

2,706 

1859.. 

18,209 

0  9 

117,575 

6-0 

135,784 

7-0 

31,782 

2,111 

I860.. 

16,268 

0-8 

115,852 

5-9 

132,120 

6-7 

32  993 

1,905 

1861.. 

20,396 

1-0 

125,380 

6-3 

145,776 

7-3 

34,381 

1,839 

1862.. 

22,136 

11 

133,166 

6-6 

155,302 

7-7 

35,709 

2,768 

1863.. 

22,431 

1-1 

199,318 

9*8 

221,749 

10  9 

37,611 

3,920 

1864.. 

21,026 

1-0 

167,396 

8-1 

188,422 

9-1 

39,219 

3,633 

1865.. 

19,819 

0*9 

140,705 

6-7 

160,524 

7-7 

40,160 

3,356 

1866.. 

19,363 

0-9 

126,460 

6  0 

145,823 

6*9 

41,634 

4,140 

1867.. 

19,740 

0-9 

128,685 

6-0 

148,425 

6-9 

43,031 

4,551 

1868.. 

23,680 

1-1 

143,110 

6-6 

166,790 

7-7 

44,960 

5,689 

1869.. 

24,960 

11 

145,750 

6  6 

170,710 

7-8 

47,002 

7,463 

1870.. 

25,200 

1-1 

149,600 

6-7 

174,800 

7*9 

48,433 

6,061 

1871.. 

24,700 

1-1 

147,760 

6-6 

172,460 

7-7 

50,637 

5,183 

1872.. 

22,000 

10 

128,930 

5-7 

150,930 

6-6 

52,241 

3,836 

1873.. 

19,331 

08 

105,594 

4-6 

124,925 

5-4 

53,212 

2,700 

1874.. 

18,222 

0-8 

93,763 

4  0 

111,985 

4-8 

54,726 

2,787 

1875.. 

18,487 

0-8 

89,918 

3-8 

108,405 

4*6 

56,430 

2,767 

1876.. 

16,059 

0-7 

79,958 

3-3 

96,017 

40 

57,436 

3,248 

1877.. 

16,446 

0-7 

72,952 

3  0 

89,398 

3  7 

59,104 

3,770 

1878.. 

18,025 

0-7 

74,261 

30 

92,286 

3-7 

60,816 

4,216 

1879.. 

19,109 

0-8 

85,861 

3-4 

104,970 

4*2 

62,059 

4,143 

1880.. 

22,584 

0-9 

93,201 

3-7 

115,785 

4*6 

63,470 

6,790 

1881.. 

22,515 

0-9 

82,485 

3-2 

105,000 

4*1 

65,345 

6,979 

1882.. 

22,251 

0-9 

79,957 

3-1 

102,208 

3-9 

67,089 

6,114 

1883.. 

21,558 

0-8 

77,592 

2  9 

99,150 

3*8 

68,913 

4,790 

1884.. 

20,558 

0-8 

73,819 

2  8 

94,377 

3*5 

70,453 

4,097 

1885.. 

20,685 

0-8 

75,158 

2-8 

95,843 

3  5 

71,370 

4,483 

1886.. 

21,927 

0-8 

78,005 

2-8 

99,932 

3*6 

71,692 

5,094 

1887.. 

23,002 

0-8 

79,560 

2-9 

102,562 

3*7 

72,488 

4,833 

1888.. 

24,005 

0-8 

78,710 

2*8 

102,715 

3*6 

74,090 

5,265 

1889.. 

23,597 

0-8 

75,220 

2*6 

98,817 

3*6 

75,581 

6,504 

1890.. 
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Table  IV. — Mean  Nubibees  of  Paupeks  in  the  Meteopolis. 


Year 

ending 

Lady 

Day. 

Mean 

Number 

of 

Indoor 

Paupers. 

Ratio 
per  1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Mean 

Number 

of 

Outdoor 

Paupers. 

Ratio 
per  1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Mean 
Number 
of  all 
Paupers. 

Ratio 
per  1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Total 
Number 
Relieved 
in  5th 
Week 
of  each 
Year. 

Ratio 
per  1,000 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

* 

* 

1859.. 

98,209 

36-6 

I860., 

91,848 

33-7 

1861.. 

114,482 

40-8 

1862.. 

28,943 

10-3 

67,679 

24-0 

96,622 

34-3 

103,876 

36-9 

1863.. 

29,642 

10-4 

69,927 

24*4 

99,569 

34-8 

103,684 

36-3 

1864.. 

29,574 

10-2 

69,523 

23-9 

99,097 

34-1 

104,073 

35-8 

1865.. 

29,567 

100 

70,415 

23  9 

99,982 

33-9 

105,474 

35-7 

1866.. 

31,590 

10-5 

72,911 

24-3 

104,501 

34-9 

107,374 

35-8 

1867.. 

33,070 

10-9 

89,384 

29-4 

122,454 

40-3 

168,899 

55*5 

1868.. 

35,965 

11-7 

108,672 

35-2 

144,637 

46-9 

165,067 

53-5 

1869.. 

36,967 

11-7 

110,133 

35-2 

146,830 

469 

154,067 

49-2 

1870.. 

36,441 

11-5 

114,386 

36-0 

150,827 

47*5 

166,002 

52-3 

1871.. 

36,739 

11*4 

116,555 

36  2 

153,294 

47-6 

162,425 

50-4 

1872.. 

38,379 

11-7 

97,324 

29-8 

135,703 

41-5 

125,175 

38-3 

1873.. 

38,064 

11-5 

80,904 

24*4 

118,968 

35-8 

112,767 

34-1 

1874.. 

39,165 

11-6 

75,845 

22  5 

115,010 

341 

107,669 

32-1 

1875.. 

39,882 

11-6 

69,438 

20*3 

109,320 

31-9 

99,524 

29-3 

1876.. 

39,704 

11-4 

58,858 

16-9 

98,562 

28-3 

88,923 

25-8 

1877.. 

41,862 

11*8 

52,574 

14-9 

94,436 

26-7 

86,105 

24-7 

1878.. 

44,083 

12'3 

51,118 

14-2 

95,201 

26-5 

86,136 

24-4 

1879.. 

45,444 

12-4 

49,121 

13-4 

94,565 

25-9 

90,844 

25*4 

1880.. 

48,251 

13-0 

50.665 

13*7 

98,916 

26-7 

98,993 

27-3 

1881.. 

50,175 

13-3 

48,863 

13-0 

99,038 

26-3 

105,624 

280 

1882.. 

51,136 

13-3 

49,188 

12-8 

100,324 

26-2 

98,174 

25-6 

1883.. 

52,157 

13-4 

50,038 

12-9 

102,195 

26-3 

98,841 

25-4 

1884.. 

52,979 

13-4 

46,446 

11-7 

99,425 

25-1 

94,754 

24-0 

1885.. 

54,610 

13-6 

45,603 

11-3 

100,213 

24-9 

97,945 

24-4 

1886.. 

54,583 

13-4 

46,860 

11-5 

101,443 

24-8 

100,597 

24*6 

1887.. 

55,313 

13-3 

49,118 

11*8 

104,431 

25-2 

105,199 

25-4 

1888.. 

57,303 

13-6 

51,335 

12  2 

108,638 

25-8 

109,152 

25*9 

1889.. 

58,438 

13-6 

50,350 

11-8 

'  108,788 

25*4 

104,880 

24-5 

1890.. 

^  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Monthly  Keturns,  and  include  Vagrants  and  Lunatics. 
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Table  V. — 

Mean  Numbers  of 

Able-bodied  Paupers  in  the  Metropolis. 

Number  of 

Average 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 
Number 
of  Adult 
Able- 
bodied 
Paupers. 

Casuals 

Number  of 

Year 

ending 

Lady 

Day. 

Number 

Eatio 

Number 

Ratio 

Ratio 

Identified 

Casual 

of  Adult 
Able- 

per  1,000 
of  the 

of  Adult 
Able- 

per  1,000 
of  the 

per  1,000 
of  the 

under  the 
operation  of 

Paupers 
Relieved  in 

bodied 

Popula- 

bodied 

Popula- 

Popula- 

the  Casual 

the  Casual 

Indoor 

tion. 

Outdoor 

tion. 

tion. 

Poor  Act, 

Wards  of 

Paupers. 

Paupers. 

1882. 

the 

Metropolis 
on  each 

1859.. 

tJD  ^  ce  2 

Friday 
night  dur- 

ing  the 

Q.  0 

Years  1871 

I860.. 

s  2 

to  1877 
inclusive. 

1861. . 

^  n  (=». 

1862.. 

4,466 

1-6 

14,355 

5-1 

18,821 

6-7 

«  to  0  '-4 

1863.. 

4,210 

1-5 

14,931 

5-2 

19,141 

6-7 

<  S 

^ 

Average 

1864.. 

4,017 

1-4 

14,848 

5-1 

18,865 

6-5 

•S  S  0  0 

per  week 

° 

0  s 

about 

1865.. 

3,800 

1-3 

15,064 

5-1 

18,864 

6-4 

-w  .Q  is  a 

CQ  0 

3,000. 

1866.. 

1867.. 

4,074 

4,259 

1-4 

1*4 

15,487 

19,433 

5-2 

6'4 

19,561 

23,692 

6- 5 

7- 8 

^  01 
a)  <a 

P  a  S 

1868.. 

5,530 

1*8 

24,732 

8-0 

30,262 

9-8 

1  <»  ® 
w  a  .2  2 

1869.. 

6,045 

1-9 

24,776 

7-9 

30,821 

9-8 

0  ®  ^  r- 
<D 

^  ^  ^ 

1870.. 

6,377 

2-0 

26,111 

8*2 

32,488 

10-2 

1871.. 

6,044 

1-9 

26,159 

8-1 

32,203 

10-0 

1,123 

1872.. 

6,266 

1-9 

19,363 

5-9 

25,629 

7-8 

•  •  •  • 

1873.. 

5,263 

1-6 

14,694 

4-4 

19,957 

60 

603 

1874.. 

5,176 

1-5 

13,330 

4-0 

18,506 

5-5 

603 

1875.. 

5,196 

1-5 

12,055 

3-5 

17,251 

5-0 

451 

1876.. 

4,367 

1-3 

9,207 

2-6 

13,574 

3*9 

609 

1877.. 

4,002 

1-1 

7,827 

2-2 

11,829 

3-3 

699 

1878.. 

4,219 

1-2 

7,298 

2-0 

11,517 

3*2 

726 

1879.. 

3,815 

1-0 

7,152 

2-0 

10,967 

3  0 

718 

1880.. 

4,392 

1-2 

7,858 

2-1 

12,250 

3-3 

•  •  «  • 

795 

1881.. 

4,642 

1-2 

7,206 

1-9 

11,848 

31 

•  •  •  • 

802 

1882.. 

4,691 

1-2 

6,977 

1-8 

11,668 

3-0 

•  •  •  • 

814 

1883.. 

5,083 

1-3 

7,179 

1-8 

12,262 

31 

20,629 

482 

1884.. 

4,910 

1*2 

5,987 

1-5 

10,897 

2-7 

20,763 

510 

1885.. 

4,920 

1-2 

5,995 

1-5 

10,915 

2-7 

16,498 

580 

1886.. 

5,091 

1-2 

6,227 

1-5 

11,318 

2-8 

13,646 

578 

1887.. 

5,415 

1-3 

6,921 

1-7 

12,336 

30 

13,432 

738 

1888.. 

5,935 

1-4 

7,525 

1-8 

13,460 

3-2 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1889.. 

6,231 

1-5 

6,861 

1-6 

13,092 

3-1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1890.. 
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Table  VI. — Pauperism — England  and  Wales:  Numbers,  Cost,  and  Katios. 


Years 
ending 
25th  of 
March. 

Adult 

Able- 

bodied, 

not 

Vagrants. 

Number. 

All  other 
Paupers, 
not 

Vagrants. 

Number. 

Total 
of  all 
Paupers. 
Number. 

1854  . . 

135,191 

729,426 

864,617 

1855  .. 

146,631 

751,055 

897,686 

1856  . . 

154,238 

762,856 

917,084 

1857  . . 

140,075 

744,935 

885,010 

1858  .. 

153,769 

755,117 

908,886 

1859  . . 

135,784 

729,662 

865,446 

1860  . . 

132,120 

712,513 

844,638 

1861  .. 

145,776 

738,145 

883,921 

1862  . . 

155,302 

761,840 

917,142 

1863  . . 

221,749 

857,633 

1,079,382 

1864  .. 

188,422 

826,556 

1,014,978 

1865  . . 

160,524 

791,375 

951,899 

1866  . . 

145,823 

770,329 

916,152 

1867  . . 

148,425 

783,121 

931,546 

1868  .. 

166,790 

825,850 

992,640 

1869  . . 

170,710 

847,430 

1,018,140 

1870  .. 

174,800 

858,000 

1,032,800 

1871  .. 

172,460 

864,900 

1,037,360 

1872  .. 

150,930 

826,270 

977,200 

1873  . . 

124,925 

758,763 

883,688 

1874  .. 

111,985 

715,461 

827,446 

1875  . . 

108,405 

692,509 

800,914 

1876  . . 

96,017 

653,459 

749,476 

1877  .. 

89,398 

630,551 

719,949 

1878  .. 

92,286 

636,803 

729,089 

1879  .. 

104,970 

660,485 

765,455 

1880  .. 

115,785 

692,245 

808,030 

1881  .. 

105,000 

685,937 

790,937 

1882  .. 

102,208 

686,081 

788,289 

1883  .. 

99,150 

683,272 

782,422 

1884  .. 

94,377 

671,537 

765,914 

1885  . . 

95,843 

673,095 

768,938 

1886  . . 

99,932 

680,780 

780,712 

1887  . . 

102,562 

693,474 

796,036 

1838  .. 

102,715 

697,769 

800,484 

1889  .. 

98,817 

696,800 

795,617 

1890  .. 

Eatio 

Amount  Expended  in  Eelief. 

to 

Estimated 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

Amount. 

Per 

Head 

per 

Pauper. 

Per 

Head  of 
the 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

4-6 

£ 

5,282,853 

£  S.  d. 

6  2  2 

s.  d. 

5  8 

4-7 

5,890,041 

6,004,244 

5,898,756 

5,878,541 

5,558,689 

6  10  8 

* 

6  1 

4-7 

5,454,964 

5,778,943 

6,077,525 

6,527,036 

6,423,381 

6  7  8 

5  11 

4-5 

6,264,966 

6,439,517 

6,959,840 

7,498,059 

7,673,100 

7  4  10 

6  6 

4*2 

7,644,307 

7,886,724 

8,007,403 

7,692,169 

7,664,957 

8  3  6 

6  9 

3-1 

7,488,481 

7,335,858 

7,400,034 

7,688,650 

7,829,819 

10  0  6 

6  2 

3-0 

8,015,010 

8,102,136 

8,232,472 

8,353,292 

8,402,.553 

10  8  11 

6  4 

2-8 

8,491,600 
8,296,230 
8,176,686 
8,440,821 
(Not  yet 
published.) 

10  12  5 

6  0 
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Table  VII. — Pauperism — Scotland  :  Numbers,  Cost,  and  Ratios. 


- - - 

Years 
ending 
14th  of 
May. 

Registered 

and 

Casual 

Poor. 

Numbers. 

All 

other 

Paupers, 

Dependents. 

Numbers. 

Total 
Numbers 
of  all 
Paupers. 
Numbers. 

Ratio 

to 

Estimated 
Popula¬ 
tion. 
Per  cent. 

Amount  Expended  in  Relief,  &c. 

Total 

per 

Annum. 

Per 

Head 

per 

Pauper. 

Per 

Head  of 
the 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

8.  d. 

1854  . . 

578,929 

3  11 

1855  .. 

83,903 

36,568 

120,471 

611,785 

1856  . . 

83,846 

37,021 

120,867 

629,349 

3857  .. 

87,792 

37,421 

125,213 

636,372 

1858  . . 

83,191 

41,036 

124,227 

640,701 

1859  .. 

81,854 

40,159 

122,013 

4-2 

657,366 

5  3  8 

4  2 

1860  . . 

80,917 

39,989 

120,906 

663.277 

i  1861  . . 

82,324 

41,867 

124,191 

683,902 

1862  . . 

82,454 

43,865 

126,319 

719,317 

!  1863  .. 

82,381 

45,179 

127,560 

736,028 

1  1864  . . 

82,174 

45,540 

127,714 

4-2 

770,030 

5  14  0 

4  8 

1865  . . 

81,429 

46,914 

128,343 

778,274 

!  1866.. 

79,471 

46,571 

126,042 

783,127 

1867  . . 

80,313 

48,048 

128,361 

807,631 

1868  . . 

83,624 

52,612 

136,236 

863,202 

1869  . . 

84,024 

52,041 

136,065 

4-3 

931,275 

6  7  1 

5  3 

1870  .. 

82,419 

50,047 

132,466 

890,615 

i  1871  .. 

81,553 

48.649 

130,202 

868,821 

:  1872  . . 

78,734 

46,008 

124,742 

849,400 

1873  .. 

74,983 

42,748 

117,731 

837,325 

1874  . . 

71,822 

40,012 

111,924 

3-7 

833,106 

6  18  8 

5  0 

1875  . . 

69,421 

38,704 

107,945 

833-926 

1876  .. 

66,751 

37,483 

104,234 

834,817 

1877  .. 

65,119 

36,446 

101,565 

842,101 

1878  .. 

64,375 

35,984 

100,359 

904,217 

1879  . . 

64,825 

36,952 

101,777 

2-9 

909,146 

8  7  8 

4  10 

1880  . . 

65,864 

38,052 

103,916 

918,480 

1881  .. 

65,755 

37,716 

103,471 

921,449 

1882  .. 

64,104 

36,254 

100,358 

898.002 

1883  . . 

62,919 

35,467 

98,356 

871,878 

1884  . . 

61,303 

34,151 

95,454 

2-7 

869,996 

8  18  8 

4  9 

1885  .. 

61,054 

34.419 

95,473 

871,511 

1886  . . 

61,791 

35,620 

97,591 

894,077 

1887  . . 

62,054 

35,588 

97,642 

899,135 

1888  . . 

61,911 

35,157 

97,068 

2*4 

887,867 

9  3  3 

4  6 

1889  . . 

1890  . . 
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Table  VIII. — Pauperism— Ireland  :  Numbers,  Cost,  and  Ratios. 


Years 
ending 
25th  of 
March. 

Total 

Number  op 
Relieved. 

Persons 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Aggregate. 

1854  .. 

1855  . . 

87,307 

2,312 

89,619 

1856  .. 

72,586 

939 

73,525 

1857  .. 

55,984 

926 

56,910 

1858  .. 

48,038 

1,110 

49,148 

1859  .. 

43,050 

1,250 

44,300 

1860  . . 

39,948 

1,506 

41,454 

1861  . . 

43,157 

2,830 

45,987 

1862  . . 

48,967 

4,140 

53,107 

1863  .. 

55,993 

6,450 

62,443 

1864  . . 

58,610 

8,014 

66,624 

1865  .. 

56,124 

8,877 

65,001 

1866  .. 

52,199 

10,096 

62,295 

1867  . . 

50,821 

12,570 

63,391 

1868  .. 

53,870 

15,176 

69,046 

1869  .. 

54,052 

16,914 

70,966 

1870  . . 

51,225 

18,515 

89,740 

1871  .. 

48,122 

21,669 

69,791 

1872  .. 

45,812 

24,899 

70,711 

1873  .. 

46,599 

27,868 

74,467 

1874  . . 

47,079 

30,101 

77,180 

1875  . . 

47,584 

30,359 

77,943 

1876  .. 

45,097 

30,320 

75,417 

1877  .. 

43,759 

31,717 

75,476 

1878  . . 

45,838 

33,911 

79,749 

1879  .. 

48,925 

36,767 

85,692 

1880  .. 

53,248 

42,075 

95,323 

1881  .. 

54,273 

61,792 

116,065 

1882  .. 

52,342 

58,441 

110,783 

1883  .. 

51,531 

59,296 

110,827 

1884  . . 

49,331 

59,534 

108,865 

1885  .. 

47,857 

57,745 

105,602 

1886  .. 

46,939 

59,781 

106,720 

1887  .. 

46,452 

76,848 

123,300 

1888  . . 

45,670 

65,534 

111,707 

1889  .. 

1890  .. 

Ratio 

Amount  Expended  in  Relief,  &c. 

to 

Estimated 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

Amount. 

Per 

Head 

per 

Pauper. 

Per 
Head 
of  the 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

£ 

£  S.  d. 

s.  d. 

10 

849,951 

733,212 

619,514 

570,372 

524,754 

10  10  5 

2  3 

0-9 

530,626 

595,192 

652,217 

700,759 

719,178 

11  17  3 

2  3 

1-1 

719,803 

712,623 

759,957 

820,269 

817,692 

i 

11  11  8 

2  8 

1*3 

797,174 

802,647 

847,953 

903,198 

944,969 

11  17  5 

1 

3  2 

1-5 

943,589 

903,542 

904.264 
953,830 

998.264 

11  18  7 

3  6 

2-1 

1,026,000 

1,121,000 

1,107,000 

1,136,000 

1,190,000 

10  5  11 

4  5 

2  3 

1,063,000 

1,035,000 

1,058,000 

1,068,000 

9  9  1 

4  4 
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PAUPERISM  :  ITS  NATURE  AND  EXTENT. 


Tables  showing  the  State  op  Pauperism  and  its  Cost. 

(See  pages  200  to  207.) 

I. — Statistics  showing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  paupers,  cost  of 
pauperism,  &c.,  from  1800  to  1850.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  in  this  table,  but  without  success.  No  reliable  statistics  exist  from 
which  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

II. — Mean  numbers  of  paupers  of  all  classes,  and  ratios  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
in  England  and  Wales,  1849  to  1889  inclusive;  together  with  the  total 
numbers  relieved  in  the  fifth  week  of  each  year,  and  ratios  per  1,000  of 
population. 

III.  — Mean  numbers  of  adult  able-bodied  paupers,  and  ratios  per  1,000  of  the 

population,  in  England  and  Wales,  1849  to  1889  inclusive ;  together  with 
the  total  numbers  relieved  in  the  fifth  week  of  each  year,  and  ratios  per  1,000 
of  the  population. 

IV.  — Mean  numbers  of  paupers  of  all  classes,  and  ratios  per  1,000  of  the  population, 

in  the  Metropolis  ;  together  with  the  total  numbers  relieved  in  the  fifth  week 
of  each  year,  and  the  ratios  per  1 ,000  of  the  population. 

V.  — Mean  numbers  of  adult  able-bodied  paupers,  and  ratios  per  1,000  of  the 

population,  in  the  Metropolis;  together  with  the  total  numbers  relieved  in 
the  fifth  week  of  each  year,  and  the  ratios  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

VI. — Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  :  the  numbers,  total  cost,  ratios  per  cent  of 
the  population,  cost  per  pauper,  and  cost  per  head  of  the  population,  1854  to 
1889  inclusive. 

VII. — Pauperism  in  Scotland:  the  numbers,  total  cost,  ratios  per  cent  of  the 
population,  cost  per  pauper,  and  cost  per  head  of  the  population,  1854  to  1889. 

VIII. — Pauperism  in  Ireland :  the  numbers,  total  cost,  ratios  per  cent  of  the 
population,  cost  per  pauper,  and  cost  per  head  of  the  population,  1854  to  1889. 

Note. — In  the  preceding  tables,  vagrants  are  excluded  in  all  instances,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  stated. 
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RINGS,  TRUSTS,  AND  SYNDICATES. 


BY  W.  E.  SNELL. 


The  tendency  which  has  lately  manifested  itself  in  our  commercial  world 
towards  an  imitation  of  the  notorious  monopolies  of  the  United  States  renders  it 
imperative  that  some  examination  of  these  peculiar  methods  should  be  made  with  a 
view  to  assigning  them  their  proper  place  in  economic  theoiy,  and  determining 
whether  the  State,  in  these  days  of  growing  centralisation,  may  add  to  its  other 
functions,  that  of  regulating  the  commercial  methods  of  the  community,  and 
distinguishing  legitimate  “tricks  of  trade  ”  from  those  which  are  contrary  to  public 
policy.  We  are  met,  however,  on  the  very  threshold  with  the  familiar  difficulty  of 
want  of  information.  How  many  serious  problems  might  ere  to-day  have  advanced  | 
toward  solution  had  the  discussion  been  postponed  until  the  facts  had  been  thoroughly 
mastered!  The  true  meaning  of  “rings,  trusts,  and  syndicates,”  the  wisest  policy 
to  adopt  towards  them,  will  certainly  call  for  our  most  anxious  consideration  ;  hut  so 
little  is  at  present  known  in  this  country  of  their  actual  doings  in  their  proper  field 
that  our  main  function  in  this  paper  must  be  historical  rather  than  didactic,  and 
even  when  we  venture  to  deal  with  matters  of  opinion  it  will  be  our  duty  to  point 
out  that  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any  settled  doctrine  concerning  these  modern  develop¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  each  one  of  us  may  claim  the  somewhat  unusual  honour  of 
moulding  public  opinion  to  our  own  thought.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  absence  of 
any  guiding  rule  bearing  on  this  question,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  uneasiness 
which  often  prevailed  many  generations  ago  in  consequence  of  the  grasping  greed  of 
enterprising  speculators.  But  speculation  at  that  time  was  child’s  play  in  comparison  j 
with  the  bewilderingly  intricate  game  played  on  the  Produce  Exchange  of  om*  own  day. 
Then,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  roads,  the  owners  of  corn  might,  within  a  narrow 
circle,  win  comparatively  large  gains  by  monopolising  corn  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
They  might  even  succeed  in  doubling  the  price,  and  yet  if  the  sale  still  exceeded  the 
half  of  the  normal  demand  there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
schemer.  Much  as  we  may  dislike  these  unscrupulous  machinations,  they  nowadays 
appear  so  contemptibly  small  in  their  scope  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  the 
eagerness  with  which  legislative  shafts  were  hurled  at  their  promoters.  AYe  have, 
in  fact,  long  rejoiced  over  the  repeal  of  such  enactments,  and  classify  them  along 
with  the  sumptuary  laws  concerning  habits  of  life,  and  the  efibrts  of  governors  to  fix 
a  standard  rate  of  wages. 

Engrossing,  Forestalling,  Regrating. 

Yet  we  can  hardly  pretend  to  deal  with  any  contrivances  tending  to  restrain 
competition,  or  the  higgling  of  the  market,  without  making  some  reference  to  the 
mediaeval  enactments  concerning  regrating,  engrossing,  and  forestalling.  Forestalling 
has  been  defined  by  one  of  our  most  ancient  authorities  as  the  “dissuading,  moving. 
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KINGS,  TRUSTS,  AND  SYNDICATES. 


’  or  stirring  any  person  or  persons  coining  to  a  market  or  fair  to  abstain  or  forbear  to 
bring  and  convey  any  merchandise,  &c.,  coming  by  land  or  water  towards  such 
market  to  be  sold,  from  being  brought  or  conveyed.”  Now,  although  the  modern 
trust  is  especially  directed  against  the  production  rather  than  the  conveyance  of 
'  goods,  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  two  operations. 
Trusts,  indeed,  have  interfered  often  enough  with  the  conveyance  of  commodities, 
but  not  for  the  simple  purpose  of  preventing  their  sale.  Modern  contrivances  are 
^  on  a  vaster  scale,  and  when  an  influential  organisation  tampers  with  freights  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  so  hampeiing  a  rival  as  to  deter  him  from  any  form  of  competition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  paltry  scale  on  which  trade  proceeded  in  former  days  provokes 
a  smile  over  the  fears  and  precautions  of  our  forefathers.  The  “crime”  of  regi’ating, 
for  example,  does  not  seem  a  very  formidable  matter  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
purchase  of  oats  at  41s.  and  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  them  the  same  day  at  4.3s.  Yet 
this  was  the  essence  of  a  famous  case  which  came  before  Lord  Kenyon  in  1799,  and 
that  learned  judge,  referring  to  the  well-known  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  on  the 
^  subject,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  economist  had  been  still  alive  to  see  whether  such 
transactions  were  not  really  to  be  dreaded.  “Engrossing”  was  the  accumulation  of 
a  large  stock  of  some  commodity  with  a  view  to  producing  artificial  scarcity,  and 
thus  enhancing  the  price.  Lord  Coke  held  that  it  was  no  ofi’ence  to  “engross” 

^  apples,  plums,  or  cherries,  because  they  are  rather  of  pleasm'e  than  of  necessity. 
Lord  Eldon’s  well-known  denunciation  of  trade  combinations  had  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  “  Fruit  Club,”  which  was  decided  in  1807.  The  club,  according  to  the 
description  of  its  enemies,  aimed  at  exercising  the  functions  of  a  trust  by  gathering 
into  their  hands  the  entire  importation  of  fruit,  and  so  acquiring  a  control  of  the 
market.  The  action  brought  against  the  club  took  the  shape  of  a  bill  inequity; 
the  defenders,  oddly  enough,  pleaded  the  illegal  character  of  their  organisation,  and 
the  bill  was  on  this  gi’ound  refused. 

In  1814  occurred  the  total  repeal  of  all  those  enactments,  some  forty  in  number, 
by  which  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Parliaments  had  endeavoured,  from  time 
,  to  time,  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  market.  The  repealing  statute  also  ordained 
that  no  suit  should  lie  at  common  law  on  account  of  the  ancient  crimes  of  “badgering, 
engrossing,  forestalling,  and  regrating ;  ”  audit  is  curious  to  note  that  the  reason 
■  given  in  the  Act  for  abolishing  such  prosecutions  is  identical  with  that  recently 
assigned  by  an  American  judge  for  condemning  a  well-known  trust  as  illegal,  viz., 
the  tendency  to  restrain  trade,  discourage  production,  and,  consequently,  to  enhance 
prices.  “Restraint  of  trade”  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase,  but  one  which  a 
trust  might  easily  circumvent.  Two  or  three  firms  belonging  to  a  trust  may  be 
directed  to  cease  work — apparently  a  direct  restraint  of  trade;  but  it  would  be  urged 
I  that,  as  partners  in  the  trust,  they  were  only  modifying  the  limits  of  their  own 
operations,  not  being  subjected  to  any  “restraint.”  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  since 
'  the  Act  7  and  8  Yict.,  c.  24,  no  law  in  England  has  condemned  such  arrangements 
I  unless  carried  out  by  fraud  or  force.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  America  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  corporate  bodies  is  equally  legal  with  a  combination  of  private  persons,  each 
individual  shareholder  being  entitled  to  appoint  anyone  he  chooses  as  his  attorney  or 
trustee.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  before  attempting  legal  interference  with  a 
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trust  or  combination,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  objects  of  the  trusts  are 
unlawful  per  se,  and  not  simply  because  they  are  attained  by  means  of  united  effort. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  it  would  be  equally  legal  for  three  companies,  each  having 
seven  partners,  to  combine  into  a  new  company  as  for  twenty-one  individuals  to  do 
so  who  had  no  previous  business  relations.  Should  this  view  prevail,  it  would  seem  to 
be  impracticable  in  the  United  States  to  effect  any  legislative  repression  of  combina¬ 
tions,  inasmuch  as  the  pursuit  of  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation  is  the  constitutional 
right  of  an  American  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  companies  do  occupy 
an  exceptional  and  privileged  position  has  lately  been  urged  with  great  force  and 
ingenuity,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  is  a  question  which  lies  near  the  root 
of  the  whole  mystery.  The  special  difficulty  in  the  case  is  that  a  lawful  and  useful 
act  may  grow  into  something  mischievous  merely  by  being  carried  out  on  an 
extensive  scale.  It  may  be  a  question  of  degree,  and  for  such  a  question  neither  the 
constitutions  of  the  Kepublic  nor  those  of  individual  states  have  made  any  provision. 
Lord  Eldon’s  fears  of  a  monopolists’  conspiracy  against  the  world  were  extravagant 
enough,  yet  the  very  conception  of  such  a  conspiracy  is  enough  to  prove  that  danger 
must  ever  attend  on  the  unchecked  centralisation  of  industry. 

Legality  of  Commercial  Combinations. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  there  is  no  law  whatever 
which  tends  to  restrict  freedom  of  combination.  The  offences  formerly  denounced 
as  anti-social  developments  of  trade  were  only  statutory  crimes,  and  when  the 
statutes  were  swept  away  the  field  was  left  clear.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  actions  which  are  not  in  themselves  offences  may  be  legally  classed  along  with 
offences,  and  so  come  under  condemnation,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  law 
courts  have  been  occupied  with  the  question  of  trade  rings,  or  monopolies,  under  the 
guise  of  conspiracy.  Several  steamship  companies  trading  between  this  country  and 
China  entered  into  a  ring  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  freights.  A  rival  company, 
finding  themselves  thrust  out  by  this  combination,  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  were 
informed  by  Lord  Coleridge  that  what  they  complained  of  was  merely  trade  com¬ 
petition,  with  which  he  could  not  interfere.  On  an  appeal  the  court  was  divided,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (Lord  Esher)  contending  against  Lords  Justices  Bowen  and  Fry 
that  the  action  of  the  defendants  was  illegal.  Lord  Justice  Bowen  explained  the 
conduct  of  the  combined  shipowners  by  saying  that  they  had  pursued  “  to  the  bitter 
end  a  war  of  competition.”  When  the  plaintiff  company  had  steamers  in  a  port 
the  rival  companies  sent  another  steamer  to  the  spot  to  run  down  the  freights.  The 
temporary  result  was  that  freights  were  reduced  by  one-half.  As  to  future  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  was  announced  that  any  firm  making  a  single  shipment  by  a  steamer  not 
belonging  to  the  ring  would  forfeit  its  special  rebate.  This  is  a  very  clear  and  un¬ 
mistakable  case  of  a  ring  which  not  merely  competes,  but  boycotts.  To  forfeit 
discounts  which  have  been  fairly  earned  is  so  glaringly  unjust  that  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  at  once  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  system  of  fines.  These  fines  must 
greatly  interfere  with  the  course  of  trade,  and,  in  spite  of  alleged  briskness,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  expense  of  them  could  be  endured  if  there  were  not  some 
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means  of  shifting  the  burden.  That  such  proceedings  are  reasonable  and  equitable 
none  will  pretend,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  dangerous  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
popular  resentment  and  to  hastily  engross  on  the  statute  book  a  measure  which 
might  possibly  entail  embarrassing  consequences. 

Successful  Monopoly.  | 

Granting  that  the  far-reaching  and  successful  trust,  in  absorbing  the  lives  of  its  ! 
rivals  one  after  the  other,  is  merely  a  brilliant  example  of  effective  competition,  what  i 
shall  be  said  of  the  new  position  of  affairs  after  victory  has  been  achieved  ?  In  the 
language  of  economic  orthodoxy,  we  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that  the  clearing  of  the 
field  of  competitors  by  no  means  implies  the  destruction  of  competition.  Apparently  , 
monarch  of  all  it  surveys,  the  trust  would  secretly  entertain  a  nervous  dread  of  the  j 
resurrection  of  its  victims.  It  would  be  conscious  that  any  abuse  of  its  power  would  l 
bring  new  capitalists  into  the  field,  and  as  it  would  always  be  the  safer  course  to  | 
keep  them  out  than  to  drive  them  out,  it  is  practically  certain  that  tyrannical  ; 
conduct  would  prove  injurious  to  the  monopolists,  and  therefore  beneficial  to  the  ; 
community.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  argument  has  force.  Competition  is  not  neces-  ' 
sarily  dead  because  it  is  inactive.  The  dread  of  a  new  rival  may  be  as  effective  a  ; 
stimulus  as  the  visible  efforts  of  a  living  competitor.  But  the  risks  of  the  apjiroach  'j 
of  a  new  rival  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  of  resources  that  would  be  requisite  to  \ 
make  rivalry  effective.  When  the  field  is  occupied  and  the  enemy  is  securely  ^ 
entrenched,  it  is  somewhat  late  to  be  planning  an  attack,  and  impossible  to  do  so  : 
without  giving  ample  warning.  Therefore,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that,  should  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  trust  become  too  outrageous  and  glaring,  the  magoitude  of  : 
the  reward  would  tempt  rivals  into  the  arena,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  must  be  a 
tolerably  wide  margin  within  which  the  monojiolists  may  dwell  secure.  But  even  j 
here  there  is  a  question  of  policy  which  they  would  have  to  face.  Even  granting 
that  they  had  attained  security  against  competition,  they  would  still  have  to  choose  1 
between  the  policy  of  selling  cheap  and  that  of  selling  dear;  for,  however  common¬ 
place  a  necessary  they  were  dealing  in,  a  rise  in  price  always  means  economy  and  I 
lessened  consumption  somewhere.  It  may  frequently  mean  a  grievous  reduction  of  ! 
the  standard  of  living;  it  may  be  only  the  docking  off  of  some  idle  luxury;  but,  by  | 
some  means  or  other,  the  sales  at  high  prices  will  be  lower  than  they  would  other-  j 
wise  have  been.  The  notorious  results  of  a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  cheap  postage  j 
and  production  by  machinery  are  sufficient  to  show  what  may  be  expected  from  a  I 
policy  of  restriction ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  larger 
profits  could  be  gained  by  increasing  the  turnover,  or,  within  certain  limits,  by 
enhancing  prices. 

Evolution  of  the  Trust. 

Combinations  of  capitalists,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  concentrating 
production,  have  reached  far  more  formidable  dimensions  in  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  reason  for  this  it  may  be  difiicult  precisely  to  determine. 
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and  perhaps  the  inquiry  could  hardly  be  deemed  very  profitable.  Our  American 
cousins  enjoy  a  well-earned  reputation  for  smartness  ;  and,  although  they  are  also 
,  accused  of  impatience  in  dealing  with  new  methods,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
;  are  ever  ready  to  investigate  “some  new  thing.”  Their  restless  eagerness  in  the 
invention,  and  specially  in  the  complete  utilisation,  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  is  also 
j  notorious — so  much  so  that,  in  certain  trades,  while  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  this 
country  for  a  particular  job  may  be  double  or  treble  the  amount  that  would  be  paid 
,  in  the  States,  yet  the  earnings  of  the  American  workmen  are  decidedly  larger, 
j  owing  to  the  aid  rendered  by  mechanical  appliances  towards  rapidity  of  production. 

I  This  genius  for  mechanism  seems  to  bring  us  near  to  the  heart  of  the  trusts  question, 

;  for  in  these  organisations  we  have  to  deal  with  what  is  really  a  new  piece  of  social 
i  and  commercial  mechanics.  In  the  application  of  physical  laws,  one  forward  step 
i  leads  to  another.  A  new  machine  may  lead  to  the  invention  of  another  which  had 
previously  been  but  vaguely  imagined,  or  it  may  suggest  the  modification  of 
machines  already  in  existence ;  or,  again,  its  very  limitations  may  call  fresh  ingenuity 
into  play  in  order  to  cure  them.  Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  trusts  and  their 
tendencies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  a  natural  development  from  previous 
I  arrangements.  The  handloom  was  in  its  day  a  splendid  triumph,  increasing  the 
i  power  of  the  solitary  individual.  The  grouping  of  several  individuals  in  a  small 
'  shop,  with  the  advantage  of  unity  in  management,  was  a  distinct  step  in  advance, 
I  and  while  it  lasted  may  well  have  appeared  the  ideal  of  trade  organisation.  The 
j  master,  who  knew  practically  every  detail,  and  was  the  friend  and  instructor  of  his 
apprentices,  was  a  type  we  cannot  turn  from  without  regret.  But  this  stage  had  to 
be  succeeded  by  that  of  the  capitalist,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  look  after  the  due 
employment  of  his  wealth ;  and  next  in  order  came  the  company,  in  which  those 
capitalists  find  a  place  whose  sole  function  is  to  supply  capital  in  reliance  on  the 
j  practical  sagacity  and  technical  skill  of  others.  In  aU  these  cases  we  see  the 
principle  of  competition  at  work.  The  solitary  worker,  excepting  when  working  for 
j  his  own  supplies,  is  liable  to  have  his  efibrts  cheapened  by  a  rival.  One  capitalist 
;  competes  with  another ;  one  company  outvies  its  neighbour.  "While  this  process  is 
'  going  on,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  contest  tends  to  become  more  severe.  It  is 
true  that  the  nmnber  of  competitors  is  restricted,  but  their  ability  is  greatly  enhanced. 
The  growing  capital  secures  all  available  improvements  in  production  and  calls  forth 
the  maximum  of  care  and  talent  in  direction,  while  at  the  same  time  it  contents 
itself  with  the  narrowest  margin  of  profit.  In  a  competitive  society  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  general  community  would  arise  from  the  presence  in  each  great 
;  trade  of  two  or  three  keenly  competing  houses,  providing  that  their  hona  Jides  could  be 
'  guaranteed.  But  such  a  position  is  characterised  by  little  stability,  and  the  question 
I  would  naturally  arise  whether  concentration  had  reached  its  limits.  Just  as  many 
individuals  were  combined  in  the  shop,  many  capitalists  in  a  company,  so,  it  would 
be  suggested,  might  many  companies  be  combined  into  a  union  or  ring.  And,  if  so, 

,  shall  we  say  that  it  is  a  new  departure  founded  on  fundamentally  false  principles,  or 
simply  the  final,  or  penultimate,  stage  in  a  natural  evolution  ?  Now,  in  venturing 
to  face  this  searching  question,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
comparatively  new  phenomenon.  In  its  common  phases,  at  anyrate,  commercial 
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combination  is  still  somewhat  unfamiliar,  and  the  shifting  science  of  political 
economy — disordered  as  it  is  by  the  political  and  social  changes  of  this  generation — 
affords  us  as  yet  no  help  towards  a  solution.  Meantime,  prudence  counsels  that  we 
should  walk  warily,  and  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  trust,  as  an  economic  contrivance,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
survey  of  its  meaning  and  purpose,  as  shown  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  some 
important  American  combinations.  The  goods  to  which  the  principle  of  com¬ 
bination  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  been  applied  would  form  a  lengthy  list,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  different  forms  of  trust,  syndicate,  or 
“combine”  would  involve  much  useless  repetition.  The  following  articles  and 
processes,  enumerated  quite  at  random,  have  come  under  the  influence  of 
combination,  though  not  always  with  satisfactory  results :  Hog-slaughtering,  fruit¬ 
growing,  sugar- warehousing,  milling,  and  the  production  of  glass,  wall  paper,  nails, 
screws,  files,  spool  silk,  anthracite  coal,  steel  pens,  lead  pencils,  cartridges  and 
shells,  watches  and  watch  cases,  clothes  wringers,  carpets,  paper,  coffins,  planes, 
beer,  silver  plate,  plated  goods,  agricultural  implements,  linseed  oil,  lard,  &c.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  of  these  instances,  and  a  hundred  others  that 
might  be  enumerated,  the  essential  facts  have  till  very  recently  been  carefully 
concealed. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust. 

The  manufactm’e  of  oil  from  cotton  seeds  is  an  industry  of  very  recent  years,  and  the 
seed  was  formerly  of  little  or  no  value.  The  annual  value  of  the  oil  business  has, 
however,  quickly  attained  large  dimensions,  the  estimated  amount  for  1886-7  being 
24,000,000  dollars.  The  trust  was  founded  in  1884,  and  about  five-sevenths  of  the 
whole  product  of  the  Southern  States  passes  through  its  hands.  The  actual  work  of 
the  companies  forming  the  trust  is  carried  on  in  different  States,  but  the  management 
is  concentrated  in  New  York.  Practically  no  rigid  system  of  control  is  found  to  be 
necessary.  The  trustees,  as  shareholders,  are  able  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
indmdual  corporations  as  occasion  may  arise,  but  each  establishment  retains  its 
own  officers,  and  works  in  apparent  independence.  Formal  returns  are  regularly 
made,  showing  the  proceedings  of  each  factory,  and  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection 
is  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  these  reports.  The  capital  of  the  trust  is  41,700,000 
dollars,  while  the  aggregate  stock  of  the  companies,  as  previously  constituted,  is 
described  as  being  not  less  than  a  third  of  this  amount.  Whatever  the  purpose,  it  is 
clear  that  a  very  considerable  watering  of  the  stock  took  place  on  the  formation  of 
the  trust.  From  September,  1883,  there  was  a  sudden  and  notable  reduction  in  the 
price  of  summer  yellow  cottonseed  oil.  In  1883,  the  average  price  per  gallon  was 
42^  cents.  During  1885-6,  it  touched  as  low  a  figure  as  29  cents;  and,  on  the  whole, 
prices  ruled  “moderate”  until  1887-8,  when,  by  reason  of  sudden  fluctuations,  such 
as  constitute  a  special  danger  in  the  trust  system,  the  average  was  again  raised  to 
its  former  level.  As  specimens  of  the  oscillations  we  refer  to,  we  may  mention  that 
the  quotation  at  15th  October,  1888,  was  42^  to  43  cents  per  gallon ;  a  fortnight 
later,  50  to  51  cents;  and  on  15th  December,  41  to  42  cents. 
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The  Sugar  Refineries  Company. 

This  body  is  not  a  corporation,  and  bas  even  been  described  by  one  of  its  ovrn 
friends  as  a  “so-called  company,”  and  a  mere  “aggregation  of  certificates.”  It  came 
into  existence  in  August,  1887,  and  is  an  example  of  a  genuine  trust,  the  deed 
providing  that  “  all  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  such  corporations  shall  be 
transferred  to  a  board  consisting  of  eleven  persons.”  Perhaps  we  need  hardly  i 
mention  that  the  objects  in  view  when  the  “  so-called  company  ”  was  established  are  ‘ 
of  the  most  innocent  and  even  laudable  character.  “  (1)  To  promote  economy  of  ; 
administration,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  refining,  thus  enabling  the  price  of  sugar  ; 
to  be  kept  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit ;  (2)  to  give  to  each 
refinery  the  benefit  of  all  appliances  and  processes  known  or  used  by  the  others,  and  i 
useful  to  improve  the  quality  and  diminish  the  cost  of  refined  sugar;  (3)  to  furnish  j 
protection  against  unlawful  combinations  of  labour ;  (4)  to  protect  against  induce-  j 
ments  to  lower  the  standard  of  refined  sugars  ;  (5)  generally  to  promote  the  i 
interests  of  the  parties  hereto  in  all  lawful  and  suitable  ways.”  The  last  of  these  [ 
objects  may,  in  practice,  prove  the  most  important,  for  the  public  interest  is  largely  i 
involved  in  each  of  the  first  four,  whereas  the  last  deals  solely  with  the  interests  of  | 
the  parties,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  one  modest  clause  may  swallow  up  all  j 
the  others,  in  spite  of  their  lofty  pretensions.  After  the  establishment  of  the  trust,  j 
the  working  officers  of  each  corporation  would  probably  remain  at  their  posts,  but  j 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  new  directors.  The  board  of  the  trust  constitute  the  j 
shareholders  of  the  companies,  and  the  certificate-holders  of  the  trust  elect  the  ; 
board.  Elaborate  reports,  showing  the  course  of  business,  are  regularly  furnished  ; 
to  headquarters,  in  order  that  the  administration  may  be  as  firm  and  constant  as  i 

possible.  : 

i 

Table  and  Stair  Oilcloth  Association. 

This  association  was  established  in  1886  in  order  “to  obtain  a  fair  price”  for  goods,  ' 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  as  “leaders”  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  A  legal  j 
gentleman,  holding  the  office  of  commissioner,  receives  and  tabulates  the  reports  of  ! 
sales,  and  on  complaints  being  made  of  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  association  j 
he  investigates  and  decides  them,  inflicting,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  executive  i 
committee,  a  fine  of  500  dollars  in  each  case,  one-half  of  which  sum  is  paid  as  a  ' 
reward  to  the  informant.  Any  salesman,  or  agent  of  a  member,  violating  the  rules  ; 
of  the  association  is  dismissed  from  his  employment,  and  cannot  be  engaged  by  any  ! 
other  member.  Dealers  who  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  price  list  of  the  : 
association  are  allowed  a  special  rebate,  but  those  persisting  in  violating  the  ! 
instructions  are  not  to  be  supplied  with  goods  by  the  members.  In  order  to  secure  j 
the  payment  of  penalties,  deposits  are  made  with  the  association  by  the  members,  | 
and  this  “penalty  fund”  is  said  to  amount  to  20,000  dollars.  The  maintenance  of  j 
prices  is  interpreted  in  the  -widest  possible  sense,  as  the  dealers  are  bound  by  the  j 
price  list  of  the  association  even  in  regard  to  goods  not  produced  by  its  members.  ' 
The  meaning  of  this  provision  is,  as  explained  very  frankly  by  the  legal  commissioner, 
not  so  much  that  the  association  desires  to  maintain  prices  for  outsiders  as  that  they 
wish  to  avoid  “  trouble  and  suspicion  and  accusation.”  In  order  to  make  the  obligation 
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as  impressive  as  possible,  the  parties  concerned  are  called  upon  to  subscribe  an  extra 
judicial  oath  or  affidavit ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  no  case  of  violation 
of  the  oath  has  yet  occurred.  The  central  control  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
condition  that  discounts  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  commissioner,  whose 
duty  it  is,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  issue  a  sight  draft  upon  each  manufacturer 
in  favour  of  each  of  his  customers  for  the  amount  of  discount  earned  during  the 
season,  providing  always  that  the  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  no  conduct  of  the 
pm’chaser  has  been  such  as  to  forfeit  the  privilege.  As  to  the  efiect  and  tendency 
of  the  association,  the  commissioner  very  candidly  informs  us  that  “  there  would  have 
been  no  object  in  forming  it  ”  if  the  idea  of  an  advance  in  price  were  excluded. 
What  is  regarded,  however,  as  more  important  is,  as  usual,  that  the  prices  should  be 
steady,  and  we  meet  also  the  very  familiar  contention  that  the  increase  in  price  has 
been  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  middleman. 

The  Sandpaper  Manufacturers’  Association. 

This  is  a  combination  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  oilcloth  trust,  and,  in  fact, 
engineered  by  the  same  lawyer.  It  was  formed  by  a  union  of  six  manufacturers, 
and  it  is  freely  admitted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  “general  plan”  of  the  pro¬ 
moters,  prices  were  enhanced  by  the  association’s  influence. 

The  Coffee  Trade. 

Although  not  efiected  by  means  of  a  trust,  or  other  avowed  combination,  a  con¬ 
siderable  drag  has  been  effected  on  the  market  competition  for  this  article  hy  the 
simple  method  adopted  by  one  large  maker  of  offeiing  a  special  discount  to  the 
wholesale  houses  on  condition  that  they  limit  themselves  to  his  particular  brands. 
The  tendency  towards  the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  with  its  attendant  risks  of  inferior 
quality  and  enhanced  prices,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  actual  terms  of  the  contract 
alluded  to  provide  that  the  merchant  will  limit  his  stock  and  sales  of  roasted  coffee 
exclusively  to  the  brands  bearing  the  name  of  “  Blank,”  excepting  that  the  merchant 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  comply  with  a  customer’s  imperative  order  for  some  other 
j  brand,  and  to  purchase  the  precise  quantity  needed  to  meet  such  order.  In  the  event 
of  a  customer  buying  green  coffee,  and  desiring  that  it  should  be  roasted  by  a  local 
roaster,  the  merchant  is  permitted  to  execute  the  order. 

Upholsterers’  Felt  Association. 

This  small  and  peculiar  trade  lends  itself  readily  to  the  devices  of  the  monopolist. 
In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  three  houses,  having  formed  themselves  into  the  above- 
named  organisation,  do  actually  hold  the  entire  trade  in  their  hands ;  consequently 
the  terms  of  the  combination  are,  as  we  might  expect,  tolerably  severe.  Dealers 
who  sell  under  the  prescribed  rates  not  only  forfeit  their  discounts,  hut  “  are 
debarred  from  purchasing  any  more  goods.”  In  this  case  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  unnecessary  to  provide  any  machinery  of  reporting  or  audit,  with  a  view  to 
punishing  an  unfaithful  member;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  object  of 
“securing  to  the  trade  a  fa’r  margin  of  profit  ”  has  been  successfully  achieved. 
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The  Master  Freestone  Cutters’  Association. 

This  association  has  its  sphere  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  established  in 
August,  1883.  It  consists  of  dealers  and  “manufacturers”  of  freestone,  excluding 
quarry  owners,  and  it  maintains  an  agreement  with  so  many  owners  that,  practically, 
no  freestone  can  be  procured  in  New  York  except  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
An  initiation  fee  of  500  dollars  is  imposed  on  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
association,  so  that  this  is  a  kind  of  protective  duty  enjoyed  by  those  already  in  the 
trade.  The  substantial  fund  thus  formed  is  available  not  only  for  defraying  the 
trifling  expenses  of  the  association,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  a  benefit  fund.  Wages 
questions  come  officially  before  the  association  for  settlement,  but  it  is  stated  that 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  a  pressing  tendency  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labour. 
The  price  paid  to  the  quarrymen,  however,  has  somewhat  diminished,  while  the 
consumer  is  charged  a  little  more. 

The  United  Eefining  Company. 

This  company  was  created  a  corporation  under  New  Jersey  law,  and  is  formed  of 
manufacturers  of  pitch,  and  purchasers  of  coal  tar,  and  similar  articles.  All  the 
American  makers  of  pitch  pavings  or  roofings  are  said  to  be  concerned  in  this 
combination.  The  raw  material  required  by  this  company,  being  a  residuum  from 
the  gasworks,  is  produced  in  regular  quantities  without  reference  to  the  demand  for 
the  products.  The  members  of  the  company,  having  districts  assigned  to  them, 
agreed  to  confine  their  trade  and  sales  to  those  districts,  and  not  transfer  their 
surplus  to  other  districts  unless  specially  needed.  Should  there  be  a  surplus  in  one 
district  which  no  other  district  desires  to  take,  the  surplus  is  either  made  into  fuel 
to  be  exported  abroad,  or  sometimes,  though  rarely,  thrown  into  sea  or  river.  The 
meaning  of  this  transaction  is  simply  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  there  was 
an  excessive  quantity  of  goods  ready  to  he  placed  on  the  market.  , 

Telegraph  Monopolies. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  America  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
great  and  mischievous  monopolist,  but,  though  the  monopoly  maybe  obvious  enough, 
it  must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  public  injury  has  been  the  result.  In  1868,  the 
average  cost  of  a  message  was  a  dollar,  out  of  which  41  cents  of  profit  were  secured. 
In  1837,  the  average  cost  per  message  was  23  cents,  giving  a  profit  of  only  cents. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  vast  growth  of  intercommunication,  the  aggregate  profits 
are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  when  the  high  rates  prevailed.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  check  upon  artificial  dearness:  the  raising  of  prices  may  be  injurious 
even  to  monopolists. 

The  Chicago  Gas  Trust. 

The  sensational  narrative  of  the  capture  by  this  trust  of  the  property  of  the  Chicago 
Gaslight  Company  is  very  clearly  told  by  the  l^ew  York  Times.  The  company,  it 
must  be  understood,  had  been  enormously  successful,  having  in  the  course  of  forty 
years  built  up  out  of  profits  a  capital  of  5,000,000  dollars.  Its  total  assets  in  August, 
1887,  were  nearly  6,500,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  first 
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three-quarters  of  the  year  were  equivalent  to  an  annual  dmdend  of  8  or  10  per  cent, 
yet  on  30th  September  the  official  statement  showed  the  company  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insolvency,  its  splendid  assets  being  counterbalanced  by  a  mortgage  of  7,650,000 
dollars.  The  stock  of  the  company  had  been  secretly  acquired  by  the  prospective 
trust,  who  had  placed  themselves  on  the  board  of  directors.  Meeting  as  directors, 
they  declared  a  dividend  of  153  per  cent,  and  immediately  afterwards  this  resolution 
was  ratified  by  a  general  meeting,  consisting  of  one  man.  To  this  man  of  straw — 
who  was,  of  course,  a  middleman  acting  for  the  speculators — practically  the  whole  of 
the  money  raised  on  mortgage  was  paid  as  dividend,  with  a  view  to  being  employed  in 
capturing  other  strongholds.  From  Chicago  their  operations  spread  to  San  Francisco, 
ever  with  the  same  object  in  view,  viz.,  either  by  stratagem  or  intimidation  to  obtJiin 
a  footing  among  the  gas  companies. 

The  Milk  Exchange  Limited. 

I 

This  organisation  differs  in  two  ways  from  most  of  those  which  demand  our  attention. 
It  does  not  assume  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  trust — i.e.,  it  does  not  bring  into  union 
several  competing  establishments — but  is,  to  all  appearance,  an  independent  business. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  strictly  legal  basis,  being  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  milk.  Its  practical  effect,  however, 
passes  into  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  operations  of  a  trust  when  we  find 
that  the  so-called  sales  are  merely  invoiced  through  the  books  of  the  exchange,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  true  purpose  of  the  organisation  must  be  simply  to  regulate  or 
control  the  traffic.  Most  of  the  stock  belongs  to  milk  dealers  in  New  York,  and  over 
1  that  market  it  is  clear  that  the  exchange  exercises  practical  domination.  It  is 
I  impossible  to  mistake  the  dictatorial  tone  of  such  an  intimation  as  the  following : 
j  “  New  York,  April  29th,  1885. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Milk  Exchange  Limited,  held  this 
I  day,  it  was  resolved  that  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  and  until  otherwise  ordered, 

1  the  market  price  of  milk  produced  from  meadow  hay  and  sound  cereals  be  two  and 
j  one-half  cents  per  quart,  and  that  produced  from  brewers’  grains,  glucose,  and  corn 
starch  refuse  be  two  cents  per  quart.”  Whether  this  careful  discrimination  between 
different  qualities  was  maintained  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  consumer  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  declare.  Such  bulletins  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  by-law,  giving  the 
directors  “the  power  to  make  and  fix  the  standard  or  market  price  of  milk;  ”  and  all 
the  shares  are  held  and  transferred  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  which  include  the  above  startling  claim.  The  exchange  is,  in  fact,  an  agency 
which  introduces  the  farmer  to  the  dealer;  the  milk  is  consigned  to  the  dealer  direct, 
and  the  exchange  nets  a  commission  of  3  per  cent ;  finally,  of  course,  the  dealer 
takes  what  he  can  get  out  of  the  public.  The  machinery  has  naturally  failed  to 
satisfy  the  farmers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  supersede  it  by  rival  organisation. 
The  opposition  they  encountered — chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  milk  exchange — led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  however,  that  such  a 
project  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  success  if  only  the  farmers  could  manifest  a  more 
co-operative  spirit.  It  is  explained  that  the  climate  is  against  them;  that  “thoughts 
do  not  flow  freely  among  them;  ”  “  that  they  stand  isolated  and  alone.”  But  this 
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is  the  essential  difficulty  in  co-operative  undertakings,  and  the  conquering  of  it  can 
only  be  a  question  of  time.  There  is  one  special  drawback  to  any  scheme  for  fixing 
the  price  of  milk,  and  that  is,  the  possible  deterioration  in  quality  through  the 
encouragement  of  cheap  feed.  When  a  price  is  fixed  and  known,  the  farmer  may, 
if  so  inclined,  lower  the  quality  of  the  feed,  which  it  is  his  duty  regularly  to  examine 
and  certify.  In  the  inducement  thus  offered  there  is,  at  least,  a  risk  that  the  public 
interest  may  suffer,  while  it  is  also  certain  that  the  retail  price  is  very  extravagant 
in  comparison  with  the  rate  fixed  by  the  exchange  as  payable  to  the  farmers.  It  is 
alleged  that  a  real  boon  is  given  to  the  farmers  in  having  fair  notice  of  what  the  price 
is ;  but  this  price  is  liable  to  very  sudden  modification,  and  when  the  farmers 
demanded  the  fixing  of  a  price  for  a  lengthened  period  the  result  was  a  rupture  with  j 
the  exchange.  As  a  corporate  body,  which  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on  ; 
which  its  charter  was  based,  the  milk  exchange  must  have  rendered  itself  amenable 
to  the  law ;  but  it  hardly  admits  of  discussion  that  they  have  succeeded  in  seriously 
deranging  the  market,  and  in  establishing  a  severe  tyranny  over  “  feeble  folk,”  who,  : 
from  their  position  and  habits,  are  unfitted  for  commercial  strife. 

1 

Associations  of  Butchers. 

The  Sheep  and  Lamb  Butchers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  arose,  in  1886,  out  of 
serious  trade  disorganisation.  Although,  in  the  deed  of  constitution,  the  name 
“trustee”  is  employed,  the  combination  does  not  appear  to  take  the  strict  form 
of  a  trust.  No  new  members  are  to  be  received  without  the  approval  of  the  board 
or  of  the  association.  The  board  of  trustees  are  authorised  to  investigate  charges 
brought  against  members  of  having  violated  the  constitution  of  the  association,  and 
if  the  accused  person  is  found  guilty  he  may  be  expelled,  suspended,  fined,  or  other¬ 
wise  punished,  at  the  hoard’s  discretion.  The  other  provisions  of  the  deed,  dealing 
mainly  with  the  formal  conducting  of  the  business,  are  quite  inferior  in  interest  to  ! 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  in  December,  1886,  between  the  Butchers’  Benefit 
Association  and  the  Sheep  Brokers’  Association.  The  latter  agreed,  jointly  and 
severally,  to  report  monthly  to  the  former  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  sold  by 
them  in  the  mouth,  and  to  pay  them  “  31  cents  per  head  for  each  and  all  the  sheep 
and  lambs  sold  by  him  or  his  firm  respectively  in  or  about  or  for  New  York  market.” 
This  payment  may  be  regarded  as  a  rebate  or  discount,  or,  as  one  of  the  parties 
described  it,  a  complimentary  acknowledgment  of  patronage.  Each  broker  further 
agreed  not  to  be  concerned  in  slaughtering  operations  except  for  exportation,  on  pain 
of  being  excluded  from  the  entire  compact.  Again,  the  brokers  covenanted  to  limit 
their  sales  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  a  certain  specified  circle,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  “15 
cents  per  head  for  each  and  every  sheep  and  lamb”  sold  to  an  outsider.  The 
butchers,  in  their  turn,  pledged  themselves  to  pay  to  the  brokers’  association  a 
similar  fine  of  15  cents  per  head  for  all  sheep  or  lambs  purchased  by  them  from  any 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  brokers’  association.  Apparently,  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  had  its  origin  among  the  brokers,  who  were  organised  long  before  the  butchers, 
and  actually  brought  the  butchers’  association  into  existence,  so  that  they  might 
have  the  material  for  forming  a  ring.  One  of  the  leading  brokers  explains  that  his 
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regular  commission  is  15  cents  a  head,  which  appears  to  explain  the  amount  fixed  on 
as  the  penalty.  A  butcher,  who  had  felt  the  pressure  of  the  ring,  comes  forward  to 
explain  how,  one  by  one,  the  outside  brokers  with  whom  he  had  dealt  were  included 
in  it,  and  consequently  he  could  not  buy  at  all  except  by  reimbursing  to  some  broker 
the  15  cents  penalty  he  would  incur  by  having  dealings  with  an  outsider.  When  he 
did  any  business,  therefore,  he  paid  15  cents  more  than  a  member  of  the  butchers’ 
ring,  while  the  latter  enjoyed  the  rebate  of  3^  cents ;  thus  there  was  a  margin  of 
18J  cents  for  him  to  cross.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  pronounces  against  such  a 
“combine”  as  injurious  to  both  farmer  and  consumer,  the  control  of  the  supply 
being  practically  in  the  brokers’  hands. 

The  Calf  Butchers’  Association. 

This  combination  has  a  precisely  similar  arrangement  to  that  of  the  sheep  and  lamb 
butchers,  excepting  that  the  penalty  is  20  cents  instead  of  15,  and  the  rebate,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  8  cents  instead  of  3|.  Both  of  these  organisations  include 
practically  all  who  are  actually  doing  business  in  these  lines — which  may,  of  course, 
mean  simply  that  the  purpose  of  the  associations  has  been  served.  Of  course,  as 
in  all  such  cases,  there  is  a  euphemistic  explanation  of  the  necessity  which  arose  for 
interfering  with  the  course  of  free  competition.  In  this  instance,  it  appears  that 
it  was  desirable  to  correct  abuses  in  the  business.  One  of  these  alleged  grievances 
was  the  power  wielded  by  the  commission  agents,  who  in  selling  would  decline  to 
accept  a  certain  price,  but  as  a  compromise  would  agree  to  under-estimate  the  weight 
of  the  animal.  Confusion  was  also  alleged  to  arise  from  the  market  being  glutted 
with  fresh  stock  immediately  after  a  large  supply  of  frozen  meat  had  been  sent  in, 
tlie  result  being  to  depreciate  the  frozen  stock.  The  advantages  gained  by  organisa¬ 
tion  were,  therefore,  (1)  the  limitation  of  the  tare  or  weight  deducted  to  a  fixed  rate, 
and  (2)  the  regulation  of  supplies  so  as  to  prevent  glutting.  Both  of  these  “  abuses,” 
it  will  be  observed,  point  in  the  direction  of  cheapness,  and  therefore  the  reform 
must  have  been  so  styled  from  selfish  motives. 

The  Distillers’  and  Cowfeeders’  Trust. 

This  combination,  representing  a  vast  capital  and  a  trade  which  notoriously  affects 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population,  dates  only  from  1887,  but  the  course  of 
the  trade  is  well  worthy  of  notice  before  that  date  as  furnishing  much  relevant 
material  bearing  on  the  economic  significance  of  combinations.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  concern  with  any  moral  or  social  problems  arising  out  of  the  properties  of  alcohol 
excepting  so  far  as  these  properties,  by  influencing  the  minds  of  legislators,  tend  to 
promote  enactments  which  must  modify  the  state  of  the  market.  A  tax  of  20  cents 
I  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  spirits  by  the  United  States  Government  on  1st  July, 
j  1862,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  war  revenue.  Within  two  years  the  tax  was  trebled, 

I  and  on  1st  January,  1865,  it  stood  at  two  dollars  per  gallon.  The  successive 
additions  to  the  rate  of  taxation  were  never  retrospective,  and  consequently  on  each 
occasion  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  rushing  new  supplies  into  the  market  so  as 
to  escape  the  new  tax,  while  at  the  same  time  the  retail  price  was  advancing.  The 
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excitement  was  intense ;  new  distilleries  were  started  and  worked  at  their  full  : 
capacity,  and  when  the  speculation  had  ceased  there  was  not  only  an  enormous  stock 
on  hand,  but  a  productive  capacity  vastly  in  excess  of  the  normal  demand.  Much 
of  the  surplus  stock  was  “  unloaded”  by  means  of  devices  so  fraudulent  that  whisky 
often  sold  at  this  time  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  The  dislocation  of  the 
market  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  advanced  price,  alcohol  was 
being  superseded  in  many  of  its  domestic  and  trade  uses  ;  and,  although  the  excise 
duty  was  reduced  after  the  war,  the  demand  for  alcohol  for  such  purposes  did  not 
revive.  After  a  period  of  depression,  during  which  the  distillers  north  of  the  Ohio  j 
agreed  to  limit  their  production  to  two-fifths,  another  boom  set  in  owing  to  a  brisk 
export  trade,  which  supplied  the  deficiency  in  the  European  crops.  In  1879-80-81, 
the  export  of  spirits  averaged  nearly  16,000,000  gallons  a  year,  whereas  in  1888  it 
reached  only  1,500,000  gallons.  When  good  crops  in  Europe  were  simultaneous 
with  bad  crops  in  America  the  bottom  di’opped  out  of  this  export  trade,  and  the  j 
American  distilleries  had  to  face  a  market  which  demanded  only  a  fourth  part  j 
of  what  they  could  produce.  In  1881,  a  pool  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  | 
levying  an  assessment  sufficient  to  defray  the  loss  on  the  exportations  of  a  i 
certain  quantity  of  spirit,  thus  relieving  the  stagnation  of  the  American  market.  | 
This  plan  was  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  but  the  pool  was  repeatedly  broken  and 
re-established,  the  policy  adopted  wavering  between  the  simple  limitation  of  output, 
the  closing  and  compensating  of  selected  distilleries,  and  the  provision  of  an  export 
fund  for  relieving  the  market.  In  1887,  a  trust  was  formed  out  of  the  membership 
of  the  former  pool,  on  the  model  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Any  company  in 
the  pool  wishing  to  enter  the  trust  was  admitted  on  condition  that  the  individual 
shareholders  should  assign  a  majority  of  the  shares  to  a  body  of  nine  trustees,  j 
receiving  in  exchange  trust  certificates  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  j 
actual  cash  value  of  the  property  taken  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  } 
nominal  value  of  trust  certificates  is  generally  very  high,  in  the  present  case  two 
or  three  times  the  true  value.  Meetings  of  certificate-holders  were  to  take  place 
annually,  or  oftener  if  demanded  by  holders  of  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the 
stock.  The  duties  of  the  trustees,  as  the  shareholders  of  the  various  distilleries, 
were  to  appoint  competent  officers  for  each  concern,  to  close  or  open  the  distilleries 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market,  and  to  purchase  competing  distilleries  should 
that  course  appear  advisable.  From  the  first,  the  trust  took  such  a  hold  of  the 
market  that  exportation  at  a  loss  became  unnecessary.  Instead  of  working  eighty 
distilleries  at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  limited  output,  it  was  found  possible  to  meet 
the  utmost  demand  with  twelve  establishments.  These  were  selected  according  to 
location,  with  a  view  to  economising  carriage.  It  is  doubtless  premature  to  pronounce 
on  the  success  of  this  organisation  at  present,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it  produces 
from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  spirit  in  the  American  market.  There  is  still  a 
margin  here  for  active  competition  and  pressure,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  abnormal  profits  will  be  enjoyed.  The  coalminers  and  coopers  who  work  for  the 
trust  are  said  to  be  loud  in  praise  of  the  good  treatment  they  have  received — treat¬ 
ment  which  was  prevented  by  the  previous  fierce  competition.  The  president  of  the  i 
trust,  in  reply  to  such  compliments,  explains  that  they  believe  in  “  the  principle  of 
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intelligent  co-operation,”  and  therefore,  while  declining  to  pose  as  benefactors,  they 
endeavour  to  pay  the  highest  wages  possible.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  true 
profits  realised  by  the  trust,  because  we  do  not  know  its  real  capital ;  but,  assuming 
the  nominal  capital  to  be  three  times  the  cash  value  of  the  properties,  the  dividend 
produced  during  the  trust’s  first  year  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  12  per  cent. 

The  Michigan  Salt  Association. 

In  187G,  this  combination,  taking  the  name  of  an  inferior  organisation,  started  into 
I  being  with  such  overwhelming  strength  that  from  the  outset  85  per  cent  of  the  salt 
j  product  of  that  State  was  under  its  influence.  It  was  to  continue  only  for  five  years, 
j  but  on  the  exphy  of  each  term  it  has  been  immediately  reconstituted,  without  any 
real  change  in  its  methods.  Its  articles  provided  that  the  board  of  management 
should  be  nineteen  in  number,  not  more  than  one  to  belong  to  the  same  firm  or 
manufactory.  All  shareholders  were  to  be  salt  manufacturers,  and  the  number  of  each 
member’s  shares  was  not  to  exceed  one  share  for  every  barrel  of  the  average  daily 
capacity  of  his  manufactory.  Every  year  the  association  enters  into  a  new  contract 
with  each  member,  whereby  he  pledges  himself  to  make  salt  only  for  the  association, 
and  of  the  best  quality  ordinarily  manufactured  by  him ;  but  no  restriction  on  the 
manufacture  “ at  any  and  all  times”  is  imposed,  and  even  if  the  contract  be  violated 
by  a  sale  to  an  outsider  the  offence  is  expiated  by  a  fine  of  10  cents  on  each  barrel 
so  disposed  of,  while  the  original  contract  still  subsists.  Should  approved  salt  lie 
unsold  for  a  time,  the  association  advances  money  on  it,  and  charges  the  firm  a  fair 
rate  of  interest.  So  soon  as  approved  the  salt  belongs  to  the  association,  though 
the  manufacturer  is  still  responsible  for  its  safe  custody  and  delivery.  The 
noteworthy  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for  closing  a  factory,  as  in  many  other 
combinations,  admits  of  a  simple  explanation.  Saltworks  are  often  run  in  connection 
with  saw  mills,  the  slabs  and  sawdust  from  the  mills  being  used  for  barrels  and  fuel. 
Peculiar  inconvenience  would  therefore  result  from  compulsory  stoppage  of  the 
saltworks,  as  no  probable  rise  in  price  would  compensate  for  the  disorganisation  of 
the  combined  works.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  in  this  case  to 
deal  with  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  body  as  those  which  claim  to  absolutely 
control  the  supply.  All  the  sales  of  the  association  are  reported  monthly  to  each 
member.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  quality  of  salt  is  considered  to  be  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  interference  of  the  State,  which  accordingly  appoints  inspectors, 
by  whom  each  salt  factory  is  said  to  be  inspected  daily.  The  results  of  this 
inspection  are  said  to  have  been  noticeably  advantageous,  and  some  credit  is  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers — i,e.,  the  association — for  having  promoted  it.  In  considering 
the  course  of  prices  after  the  formation  of  the  association,  we  must  endeavom-  to 
allow  due  weight  to  the  plea  of  economies  resulting  from  more  systematic  distribu¬ 
tion.  Between  1886  and  1887,  however,  a  contest  occurred  between  the  association 
and  some  outsiders,  which  demonstrates  pretty  convincingly  what  the  tendency  of 
the  combination  was.  Throughout  1886,  and  until  August,  1887,  the  course  of 
prices  had  tended  uniformly  downwards,  the  range  being  from  72  cents  a  barrel  to 
50  cents.  At  this  stage  a  majority  of  the  outsiders  entered  the  “ring,”  with  the 
result  that  the  prices  quoted  for  the  next  four  months  were  57,  58,  60,  and  62  cents. 
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It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  consequences  of  the  manipulation  of  this  necessary 
commodity  have  as  yet  reached  to  alarming  dimensions  ;  still  we  cannot  forget  that 
it  has  been  seized  on,  even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  an  article  specially  suitable 
for  such  devices.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  salt-producing  territory  is 
linyted,  and  therefore  the  members  of  the  trade  are  more  easily  got  at  with  a  view 
to  the  formation  of  alliances.  When,  however,  the  attempt  to  create  a  real  monopoly 
is  fairly  compassed,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  independent  sources  of  supply 
will  be  readily  discovered  and  worked  long  before  the  power  of  the  monopolists 
becomes  actually  oppressive,  though  doubtless  in  the  meantime  handsome  profits 
will  be  realised.  The  suggestion  of  State  control  over  the  trade,  which  has 
emanated  from  very  respectable  quarters,  is  not  merely  premature  but  actually 
less  excusable  than  in  the  case  of  certain  other  great  industries  with  which  there  is 
little  disposition  to  meddle. 

Standard  Envelope  Company. 

This  is  a  Massachusetts  corporation  with  a  capital  of  5,100  dollars,  and  existing 
since  1887.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  manufacturing  society,  but  simply  a  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniform  price  for  a  certain  style  of  envelopes.  About 
half  the  entire  production  of  this  class  of  envelopes  in  the  United  States  proceeds 
from  the  members  of  this  company.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent  for  what 
pm'pose  a  separate  company  of  this  kind  could  have  been  established;  the  only  object 
being  to  maintain  a  uniform  price,  so  that  there  should  be  less  trouble  in  selling,  and 
so  that  the  promoters  “  might  make  a  little  money,”  it  would  seem  that  a  treaty,  or 
agreement,  among  the  various  manufacturers  should  have  been  sufficient.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  from  the  promoters’  point  of  view  the  new  company  provided 
very  useful  machinery.  An  agreement  is  entered  into  and  periodically  renewed, 
whereby  the  individual  firms  pledge  themselves  to  render  a  full  and  true  account  of 
all  the  trade  done  by  them  monthly,  and  to  pay  a  certain  varying  tax  to  the  company 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  envelopes  produced.  Further,  as  the  company  has  a 
contract  with  certain  manufacturers  of  machinery  to  take  twenty-four  envelope 
machines  per  annum  (the  maker  agreeing  to  limit  his  production  to  that  number),  the 
individual  firms  pledged  themselves  to  pay  the  contract  price  for  such  machines  as 
might  be  assigned  to  them  under  a  penalty  of  500  dollars  for  each  machine  declined. 
Firms  which  were  producing  largely  would  pay  a  high  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
company,  and  any  surplus  over  necessary  expenses  was  returned  as  dividend.  In  two 
cases  the  company,  or  individuals  acting  virtually  on  the  company’s  behalf,  bought 
up  factories  or  plants  in  order  to  “prevent  trouble  hereafter.”  One  of  these  pur¬ 
chases  was  effected  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition,  and  in  the 
other  instance  the  plant  of  a  bankrupt  concern  was  acquired  and  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  company  “  so  that  no  one  else  should  buy  it.”  Another  restric¬ 
tive  contract  bearing  on  machinery  was  entered  into  with  a  machine  builder,  who 
bound  himself  for  five  years  not  to  “  manufacture,  repair,  or  furnish  any  parts  of  the 
machinery  to  manufacturers  except  for  the  parties  or  members  of  the  Standard 
Envelope  Company.”  The  desire  to  “make  a  little  money”  appears  to  have  been 
gratified,  even  according  to  the  confession  of  the  managers  of  the  scheme.  They 
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profess  to  “  have  increased  the  quality  of  the  envelopes  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  and 
increased  the  price  about  15  per  cent.”  And  on  this  ground,  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  follow  their  reasoning,  they  claim  to  he  looked  upon  as  public  benefactors.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  have  to  compete  with  a  very  powerful 
opponent  in  the  United  States  Government,  -which  manufactures  vast  quantities  of 
stamped  envelopes,  and  is  able  to  do  so  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  envelope 
trust,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  most  influential  men,  ventures  to  denounce  it  as  i 
“  a  shame  that  the  United  States  manufacture  envelopes.” 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

Being  the  most  famous,  and  probably  the  largest,  of  all  such  organisations,  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  will  require  somewhat  detailed  treatment.  The  prevailing  ! 
beliefs,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  well  founded,  concerning  the  trust’s  behaviour  j 
towards  competitors,  and  especially  concerning  its  dexterous  monopolising  of  the  ' 
means  of  transport,  have  tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  create  and  arouse  I 
the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  is  so  widely  expressed  towards  all  commercial  > 
amalgamations.  ! 

It  is  well  known  that  the  production  of  petroleum  has  increased  of  late  years  with  ; 
almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  as  the  field  of  production  is  ever  widening,  and  the 
competition  of  Russia,  for  example,  is  becoming  daily  more  serious,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  this  very  abundance  may  do  much  to  solve  the  trust  question  so  far 
as  this  commodity  is  concerned.  The  world’s  consumption  of  American  crude  oil 
amounted  in  1887  to  1,118,342,022  gallons,  and  in  1861  to  69,305,586  gallons.  The  ; 
works  under  control  of  the  trust  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  entire  product,  but,  [ 
being  limited  to  the  Eastern  markets,  they  actually  enjoy  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  entire  trade.  The  enormous  widening  of  the  field  of  production  is  a  factor  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  as  it  amounts  to  a  natural  influence  in  j 
favour  of  cheapness,  for  which  artificial  contrivances  are  apt  to  claim  credit.  ! 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1882,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  by  a  fusion  of 
the  interests  of  some  forty  incorporated  companies  and  several  wealthy  individuals. 
The  position  of  the  individuals  thus  embraced  in  the  agreement  was  simply  that 
they  should  make  over  certain  scheduled  properties  to  the  “  Standard  Oil  Company” 
of  their  respective  States,  such  companies  to  be  incorporated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  date  of  the  trust  deed.  By  a  supplementary  treaty,  however,  it  was  agreed 
to  delay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  the  transfer  of  such  properties  to  the  new 
companies,  and  meantime  that  the  trustees  should  hold  the  shares  iu  trust.  The 
salaries  of  the  trustees,  as  provided  by  the  original  trust  deed,  were  not  to  exceed 
30,000  dollars  for  the  president,  and  25,000  dollars  for  each  of  his  eight  colleagues — 
being  in  all  230,000  dollars,  or  £46,000.  The  trustees  are  required  to  exercise  super¬ 
vision  over  all  the  companies  whose  shares  are  held  in  the  trust,  and  they  are  empowered 
to  appoint  themselves  to  any  offices  connected  with  the  companies.  Appointments 
not  filled  by  the  holders  of  certificates,  or  by  the  trustees,  form  the  patronage  of  the 
president  of  the  trust.  The  original  capital  of  the  trust  was  fixed  at  70,000,000 
dollars,  on  which  an  average  dividend  of  13^  per  cent  has  been  earned.  The  capital 
has  since  been  raised  to  90,000,000  dollars  by  the  absorption  of  new  concerns,  and  in 
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the  market  the  trust  certificates  change  hands  at  a  rate  50  per  cent  higher  still.  The  i 
value  of  the  concern  may,  therefore,  he  estimated  at  nearly  150,000,000  dollars.  The  ' 
dangers  attending  on  such  vast  moneyed  powers  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  hut  it  is 
apparently  hoped  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  hostile  criticism  by  mentioning  that  ; 
hundreds  of  the  trust’s  own  employes  are  now  holders  of  its  certificates.  I 

For  many  years  before  the  formation  of  the  trust  there  had  existed  a  Standard  Oil  ; 
Company  of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  3,500,000  dollars.  This  company  manifested 
some  fighting  proclivities,  contending  specially  with  different  railways  over  special 
terms,  and  covenanting  as  to  the  division  of  the  traffic.  Such  discrimination,  | 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  hampered,  if  not  abolished,  by  the  recent  Inter-State  j 
Commerce  Act.  i 

Notwithstanding  the  notoriety  which  this  trust  has  attained,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ; 
point  with  confidence  to  any  actual  mischief  that  it  appears  to  have  wrought. 
Leaving  out  of  sight  the  social  policy  of  such  combinations,  we  must  admit  that  the  ) 
Standard  Oil  Trust  is  one  -which  is  associated  with  notable  benefits  to  the  public.  The 
margin  between  the  prices  of  crude  and  refined  oil  has  pretty  steadily  narrowed,  ; 
showing  that  the  manipulation  of  the  oil  is  less  costly.  The  economies  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  processes  are  original  and  important.  One  of  these  is  an  | 
extensive  system  of  pipe  lines,  through  which  oil  is  pumped  instead  of  being  conveyed,  i 
at  great  cost,  by  rail  or  water.  A  purchaser,  therefore,  does  not  generally  stipulate  ; 
for  a  particular  consignment  of  oil,  but  on  producing  his  certificate  of  quantity,  and 
paying  the  fixed  pipe-line  fee,  he  receives  the  specified  quantity  from  the  most  con-  i 
venient  station.  Minor  details  connected  with  the  business  have  also  been  greatly 
improved.  The  manufacture  of  cans  and  barrels,  the  cleansing  of  the  oil  so  as  to 
prevent  explosions,  the  manufacture  of  special  wicks — all  these  improvements 
have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  trust  and  to  the  public  convenience.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  very  exceptional  position  of  the  petroleum  combination,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  give  detailed  information  concerning  the  course  of  the,  trade  during 
the  trust’s  operations.  If  this  is  a  crucial  instance  of  the  working  of  a  trust, 
as  vre  may  safely  assume  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  about  ten  years  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  has  been  practically  free  from  competition,  it  behoves  us  to  be  exceptionally 
careful,  lest,  by  a  partial  survey  of  the  facts,  we  do  less  than  justice  to  the  case  i 
of  the  trust.  In  the  first  instance,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  claim  put  forward 
in  favour  of  the  trusts,  that  they  tend  to  diffuse  improvements  of  method  throughout 
an  entire  trade,  is  in  this  instance  perfectly  justified.  In  strict  competition,  or  in 
an  efibrt  by  one  manufacturer  to  control  a  market,  the  effort  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  secrecy  and  privilege  in  regard  to  all  new  discoveries.  A  vast  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  oil  trade,  viz.,  the  system  of  pipe  lines,  has  effected  an  almost  incal¬ 
culable  economy  in  transport.  Two  of  these  lines  which  enter  New  York  are  capable 
of  bringing  to  the  city  25,000  barrels  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  doing  so  is  said  to  be 
about  one-thh’d  that  of  the  old  method  of  carriage.  The  use  of  these  pipe  lines  must 
have  caused  a  serious  restriction  in  the  use  of  barrels  ;  and  partly  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  and  partly  because  they  are  manufactured  by  the  trust  for  its  own  use,  the 
cost  of  barrels  has  been  reduced  47  per  cent.  The  tin  cans  and  wooden  cases  needed 
by  the  trust  have  been  the  objects  of  similar  reductions,  amounting  over  the  vast 
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extent  of  the  trust’s  business  to  very  considerable  sums.  During  the  period  1871  to 
1887,  the  price  of  refined  oil  per  gallon  fell  from  24^  cents  to  6f  cents.  This  great 
change  was  partly  due  to  the  fall  of  the  price  of  crude  oil  from  10^  cents  to  IJ  cents. 
But  it  is  clear  that  other  causes  must  have  been  at  work,  since  the  cost  of  manipulating 
the  oil  fell  from  13|  cents  to  5^  cents ;  and  these  other  causes  were  the  j)ipe  lines,  which 
brought  down  the  expense  of  transport  to  one-third,  the  cheaper  manufacture  of 
cans  and  barrels,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  improved  organisation  of  the  trade.  About 
30,000,000  dollars  of  the  trust’s  capital  is  said  to  be  embodied  in  the  pipe-line 
companies  which  convey  the  oil,  it  being  obviously  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
monopoly  to  have  control  of  the  means  of  transport. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  on  most  American  railways  fraudulent  compacts  have 
been  entered  into  whereby  the  nominal  freights  supposed  to  be  charged  have  been 
substantially  modified  in  favour  of  certain  shippers  of  goods,  and  the  benefit  shared 
by  the  directors  of  the  railway.  But  obviously  such  a  contrivance  would  be  immensely 
more  efiective  if  it  could  be  applied,  in  regard  to  particular  goods,  by  one  single 
compact  covering  all  the  main  lines.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
and  to  a  large  extent  explains  its  boasted  economies.  The  transport  of  petroleum 
was  by  such  an  arrangement  rendered  profitable  at  the  same  time  to  the  railway 
managers  and  to  the  trust,  and  in  this  way  an  effective  monopoly  was  secured.  By 
controlling  transport,  both  on  rail  and  through  pipes,  the  trust  obtained  exclusive 
mastery  of  the  entire  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  trust  appears  to  have  made  a  moderate  use  of 
its  terrific  power,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  has  realised  enormous  accumulations. 
The  90,000,000  dollars  now  constituting  its  capital  consist  mainly  of  profits  and 
absorptions  of  new  members.  In  the  course  of  litigation  it  has  been  testified  that 
the  trust  received  at  difierent  times  discounts  of  1  dollar,  50  cents,  65  cents,  and  in 
some  cases  an  extra  commission  of  22|  cents  per  barrel.  Calculating  at  the  lowest 
of  these  rates  on  an  output  of  16,000  barrels  per  day,  we  reach  for  a  year  of  300 
days  the  enormous  total  of  2,400,000  dollars. 

The  vast  power  exercised  by  such  a  body  as  this  may  be  measured  by  comparison 
with  the  largest  proposals  of  Socialists.  Among  all  those  who  look  doubtfully  or 
critically  upon  the  Socialistic  method  there  would  be  perfect  unanimity  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  scheme  for  nationalising  industry,  and  the  inevitable  risks  attendant 
upon  it.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  tremendous  task  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  has 
undertaken,  thus  showing  itself  to  be,  so  far,  a  gi’eater  power  than  the  State  itself. 
It  has  actually  accomplished  the  nationalisation  of  an  industry,  the  very  feat  which 
is  generally  considered  to  overtask  the  energies  of  the  organised  community  ;  but,  in 
doing  so,  it  of  coiu'se  eliminates  all  the  benevolent  and  reforming  tendencies  which  are 
latent  in  the  schemes  of  Socialists,  however  crude  and  impracticable  they  may  seem. 

Tendencies  of  Trusts. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  facts  we  have  marshalled,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  meet  with  various  phases  of  the  tendency  toward  combination,  and  therefore 
we  must  not  hastily  involve  them  all  in  one  common  condemnation.  There  are  not 
only  ditferences  of  method  and  machinery,  but  even  of  intention  and  results.  The 
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milk  exchange,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  as  concerning  an  article  of  ; 
universal  demand,  is  in  appearance  neither  ring,  nor  trust,  nor  syndicate,  since  it  has  1 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  public  ;  but,  in  effectively  fixing  the  price  at  which  milk  is  to  j 
be  purchased  from  the  farmers,  it  appears  capable  of  working  much  mischief  and  ' 
injustice,  solely  to  serve  its  own  selfish  interests.  Several  of  the  an-angements  i 
described  were  entered  into,  as  their  promoters  cynically  confess,  in  the  hope  of  ; 
making  a  little  money ;  and  to  that  end  the  most  objectionable  means  of  fines  and 
boycotting  have  been  ruthlessly  employed.  Now,  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  a 
distinct  interference  with  the  social  rights  of  the  individual — and  that  individual  : 
one  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  anxious  to  serve  the  public  by  cheapening 
production.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  freedom  of  combination  can  hardly  fail  { 
to  admit  that  here  there  is  risk  of  violating  liberty  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  , 
the  liberty  of  remaining  a  free  agent  outside  of  the  combination.  It  is  a  serious  j 
inconvenience  in  this  discussion  that,  owing  to  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  ideas  , 
presented,  there  is  some  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  in  the  nomenclature.  The  , 
word  “trust,”  although  tolerably  free  from  ambiguity,  is  most  unfortunately  mis-  i 
applied  when  it  receives  so  unpleasant  a  connotation.  Trusts  and  trusteeships  are  ; 
useful  and  legal  institutions,  which  should  not  be  brought  into  evil  odour  by  j 
association  with  questionable  transactions.  However  this  may  be,  the  word  “trust”  j 
implies  for  our  immediate  purpose  a  contract,  whereby  the  management  of  several  , 
business  concerns  is  sun’endered  to  a  body  of  trustees,  who  in  their  turn  issue  [ 
certificates  to  show  the  amount  of  separate  interests  involved.  The  trust  deed  may  i 
be  executed  by  the  coi-porations  or  companies  thus  amalgamated,  as  in  the  case  of  I 
the  Sugar  Refineiies  Company,  or  by  the  individuals  composing  the  consenting  | 
companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  — a  distinction  which  has  been 
held  to  possess  a  serious  legal  significance.  The  dubious  interpretation  of  these 
names  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  trust  officials  have  been  eager  to  repudiate  j 
any  connection  with  combinations,  while  others,  proud  of  taking  pai’t  in  combina-  | 
tions,  manifested  a  nervous  dread  of  being  supposed  parties  to  a  trust.  Between  j 
“rings”  and  “syndicates,”  again,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  draw  a  line,  but  the  | 
latter  appears  to  be  the  vaguer,  and  therefore  less  offensive,  term,  being  applicable 
to  any  private  method  of  subscribing  capital;  while  “ring”  distinctly  suggests  an 
alliance,  or  union,  among  several  concerns  for  mutual  advantage. 

It  is  when  we  reach  the  highest  stage  of  the  “trust”  proper  that  our  inferences 
become  less  confident,  our  condemnation  more  guarded  ;  for,  whatever  the  dangers, 
whatever  the  potential  mischief  lurking  in  such  arrangements,  it  cannot  be  denied  | 
that  they  place  the  business  they  undertake  on  a  new  footing,  which  may  produce  j 
real  economies  and  improvements.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  unreservedly  j 
condemned  by  any  who  respect  what  is  styled  the  old  economy.  The  law  of  equal  j 
liberty  and  free  competition,  the  law  which  limits  one  man’s  action  only  by  the 
positive  rights  of  his  neighbours,  can  say  nothing  against  the  union  of  several 
concerns  in  one  with  a  view  to  cheapening  production.  Nay,  it  might  even  declare 
the  inexpediency  of  restraining  the  still  more  offensive  behaviom’  of  those  who 
avowedly  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  raise  prices,  and  enforce  the  orders  of  the  “  ring  ” 
j  by  means  of  fine  and  boycotting.  It  has  been  gravely  proclaimed,  and  almost 
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imiversally  accepted,  tliat  society  can  never  rest  on  a  healthier  basis,  can  never  attain 
more  real  prosperity,  than  when  each  individual  citizen  is  free  to  “  pursue  happiness  ” 
in  his  own  way.  This  implies  that  none  is  so  acting  as  to  restrain  his  neighbour  ! 
from  that  pursuit,  yet  it  hy  no  means  implies  that  practical  freedom  is  absolute  and  i 
universal.  Every  avenue  to  wealth  may  be  open  to  a  man,  and  yet  he  may  remain  I 
miserably  poor ;  the  free  use  of  his  muscles  and  his  skill  may  be  permitted  him,  } 
and  yet  he  may  find  no  opportunity  ;  while  he  is  coming,  another  steppeth  down  ; 
before  him.  New  inventions  and  discoveries,  however  useful  to  the  nations  in  the  | 
end,  are  ever  attended  by  the  lamentations  of  those  whom  they  supersede.  Adopting  j 
this  line  of  reasoning,  how  shall  we  hastily  pronounce  the  “  trust  ”  to  be  anything  | 
but  a  more  refined  and  elaborated  commercial  engine  than  we  have  known  before,  j 
possibly  inconvenient  to  some  at  the  outset,  but  in  the  end  rendering  good  service  ?  j 
It  did  not  require  the  invention  of  “trusts”  to  show  us  how,  under  a  regime  of  i 
freedom,  the  market  may  be  manipulated  or  cornered.  An  ingenious  speculator,  | 
I  who  is  willing  to  run  any  risk,  may,  even  without  large  capital,  do  infinite  mischief  j 
by  his  bargains  for  “  futures.”  A  well-known  manufacturing  house  in  a  special  1 
line  will  dictate  to  the  wholesale  merchants  the  minimum  price  at  which  their  | 
products  shall  be  ofiered  to  retailers.  No  combination  is  necessary  for  such  a  | 
purpose,  and  when  a  combination  does  exist  it  is  often  of  a  very  limited  and  informal  ; 
character.  The  maker  with  a  reputation  is  able,  in  fact,  to  charge  something  for  i 
his  reputation,  and  the  public  regard  the  extra  payment  as  a  kind  of  insurance  j 
against  risk.  The  rival  manufacturer  may  be  equally  efficient,  but  who  will  take  | 
the  trouble  to  give  him  a  fair  trial  ?  Taking  the  most  charitable  view  possible  of  ; 
the  attitude  of  these  leaders  of  the  market,  we  may  consent  to  accept  their  dictatorial  ! 
office  as  the  deferred  reward  of  exceptional  merit — merit  which  constitutes  a  natural  ; 
monopoly,  similar  to  that  of  a  fine  voice  or  a  large  brain.  Exceptional  natural  | 
endowments  may  command  enormous  emolument  without  arousing  either  wonder  or  ' 
jealousy.  The  case  is  altered  when  we  have  to  deal  with  artificial  monopolies,  and  ' 
the  politics  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  will  very  largely  consist  of  a  competition  : 
between  rival  modes  of  restraining  such  monopolies  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  t 
In  this  view  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  notable  of  i 
all  the  huge  transatlantic  combinations  took  their  origin  not  in  the  fair  fight  of  | 
commercial  competition,  but  in  the  temptations  springing  from  the  possession  of  a  j 
monopoly  created  by  the  State.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  example,  is 
said  to  owe  all  its  accumulated  wealth  to  unjust  railway  discrimination.  Had 
railway  management  been  scrupulously  pure,  had  corruption  never  attacked  j 
the  legislator  and  the  judge,  the  trust  would  never  have  attained  its  present  j 
dangerous  dimensions.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  discovery  is  reassuring.  It 
is  no  new  danger  that  is  revealed  to  us  ia  the  possibility  of  preferential  rates,  and 
other  abuses  of  railway  management.  In  that  direction,  at  least,  our  eyes  are  ■ 
already  open,  and  happily  there  are  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  need  of  rigidly  confining  ! 
the  railway  companies  wdthin  theii’  proper  sphere.  They  are  of  necessity  endowed  ' 
with  special  privileges,  and  therefore  their  rights  of  property  must  be  conditional  : 
on  the  discharge  of  their  public  function.  The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  State  • 
administration,  but  if  a  vigilant  superintendence  of  railway  management  will  avail 
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to  safeguard  our  country  from  these  peculiar  complications,  then  our  danger  cannot 
be  considered  imminent.  Another  encouraging  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  our 
dogged  attachment  to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Not  only  -will  this  sentiment 
encourage  us  to  resist  the  first  encroachment  of  artificial  contrivances  intended  to 
restrain  trade,  but  the  exercise  of  freedom  will  furnish  a  most  practical  check  on  the 
operations  of  any  rings  which  may  come  into  being. 

Moral  Aspects  of  Trusts. 

The  moral  influence  of  rings  and  trasts  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  throughout  the 
world  of  commerce.  When  there  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  straight  path  of 
honest  dealing,  and  of  compassing  success  by  sheer  excellence,  there  is  always  an 
approximation,  more  or  less,  to  the  tactics  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  gambler. 
Worthy  people  have  argued  that  gambling  is  not  mischievous  so  long  as  the  losses 
do  not  exceed  the  amount  you  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  your  amusement.  They  forget 
that  this  apology  does  not  meet  the  contingency  of  winning,  and  before  the  gambler 
can  claim  our  approbation  it  must  he  shown  that  he  is  morally  entitled  to  appropriate 
money  which  he  has  not  earned.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  in  this  pushing,  striving 
age  the  yearning  for  wealth  must  always  mean  a  desire  for  unearned  profit.  Such  a 
desire,  however  common,  indicates  real  moral  deterioration ;  and  hence  it  must 
happen  that  the  trusts,  in  encouraging  secrecy  and  treachery,  will  injuriously  affect 
the  public  conscience,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  range  of  prices,  the  object  of  the 
trust  ever  is  to  exact  a  toll  on  the  goods  passing  under  its  manipulation — in  short, 
to  sweat  the  profits  a  little  for  its  own  advantage.  Between  the  British  and  the 
American  attitude  towards  commercial  combinations  there  will  probably  he  found 
a  very  marked  distinction,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  course  of  events 
may  conduce  in  the  end  to  the  adoption  of  similar  policies.  Meantime,  however, 
among  our  American  cousins  there  is  evidently,  along  with  a  disposition  to  grumble 
at  the  tendencies  of  the  movement,  a  deep-seated  admiration  for  the  originality  and 
genius  which  have  created  such  colossal  machinery.  Eveiy  American  keeps  one  eye 
on  the  patent  office,  and  the  theory  of  the  trust  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
many  profitable  mechanical  devices.  Admiration  is  not,  however,  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  John  Bull.  He  can  perceive  certain  inconvenient  results,  but, 
being  possessed  of  little  mental  alertness,  he  is  not  sure  of  the  source  from  which  his 
distress  is  derived  ;  therefore,  he  treats  the  matter  with  contemptuous  indifference, 
not  condoning  the  trick  on  account  of  its  cleverness,  but  cherishing  an  optimistic 
belief  in  its  ultimate  harmlessness  just  because  he  cannot  see  what  else  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  ill  for  a  speculator  who  should  touch  the  Englishman  on 
a  tender  point,  for,  if  he  were  once  convinced  that  the  trust  is  a  public  evil,  his 
method  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  short  and  easy. 

Companies  and  Trusts. 

The  lamentable  misapplication  of  the  word  “  trust  ”  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  its  natural 
significance,  to  assume  that  we  discern  a  trust  where  there  is  none,  to  miss  its  most 
serious  characteristics  even  when  they  are  brought  most  obviously  before  our 
attention.  The  greatest  and  most  solemn  of  lawful  trusts  is  that  which  is  constituted 
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by  a  free  people  in  giving  their  confidence,  under  certain  conditions,  to  a  governing 
body.  We  all  admit  the  theory  of  Government  responsibility  in  a  democratic 
country,  but  in  practice  we  are  not  quick  to  resent  the  repudiation  of  any  such 
condition,  still  less  to  attach  to  State  officialism  any  of  the  sacredness  which 
invests  a  trusteeship  of  the  property  of  the  widow  or  orphan ;  yet  it  is  the  State, 
acting  in  its  responsible  and  representative  character,  that  enforces  the  solemn 
obligations  of  trusteeship  as  between  private  citizens.  Now,  when  we  go  a  step 
further  and  find  the  State  constituting  by»its  authority  public  companies,  which 
require  some  measure  of  official  sanction  for  the  work  they  are  to  undertake,  it  is 
evident  that  here  something  is  being  conferred,  and  that  the  State  may  properly 
look  for  a  quid  pro  quo.  On  closer  investigation,  we  see  that  the  claim  of  the  State 
may  reasonably  extend  to  the  full  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  members  of  the  company.  Latterly,  the  rights  of  the  community 
have  emerged  somewhat  more  distinctly  into  view,  and  the  theory  of  private  contract 
tends  to  fall  into  disrepute.  Whatever  the  power  conferred  by  incorporation,  it 
must  be  due  to  the  community  at  large,  and  therefore  can  never  be  treated  as 
spent  or  purchasable.  May  we  not  further  insist  that  trust  agreements,  like 
the  constitutions  of  public  companies,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  general 
community  ? 

The  relations  between  the  company  and  its  shareholders  are  also  of  a  trust 
description,  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  should  come  under  regular  scrutiny. 
This  is  specially  needful  when  we  consider  the  enormous  power  gathered  by  a 
successful  company,  owing  to  its  perpetuity.  Deaths  and  other  changes  may  occur, 
but  the  company  is  superior  to  any  or  all  of  its  individual  members.  The  election 
of  directors  is  commonly  viewed  as  the  voluntary  devolution  of  the  members’  power 
upon  the  board,  but  this  is  uniformly  a  perfunctory  proceeding,  and  the  directors  are, 
and  claim  to  be,  masters  of  the  situation.  If  only  moderate  dividends  are  received, 
there  is  little  chance  of  a  revolt  of  members  against  the  most  dictatorial  board  ;  the 
result  being,  according  to  American  experience,  that  in  too  many  cases,  after  the 
moderate  dividend  is  forthcoming,  huge  accumulations  of  plunder  find  their  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  managers. 

The  views  which  prevailed  when  industry  was  entirely  in  private  hands  still  lead 
us  to  attribute  a  private  character  to  bodies  which  discharge  what  are  practically 
public  functions.  Yet  the  mere  accident  that  the  supply  of  gas  is  conducted  in  one 
town  by  the  municipality,  in  another  by  shareholders,  cannot  alter  the  public  character 
of  the  service  rendered.  Of  the  two  functions  of  the  State  toward  the  companies, 
that  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  community  necessarily  transcends  in  import¬ 
ance  that  of  safeguarding  the  lights  of  the  shareholders  ;  yet,  in  both  cases,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  reality  of  trust  relations.  If  we  are  mindful  of  this  condition  we 
cannot  fail  to  condemn  all  secret  compacts  which  may  be  the  means  of  sacrificing 
the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  shareholders.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety 
that  railway  managers,  for  example,  have  by  secret  contrivances  diverted  large  sums 
of  profit  from  the  shareholders’  pockets  into  their  own.  And  when  the  same  plotters 
enter  into  a  compact  for  repressing  one  factory  and  encouraging  another,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  public  must  defray  the  cost.  It  need  only  be 
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added  that  the  profits  derived  by  a  company  from  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
conferred  by  the  State  must  be  regarded  as  compensation  for  the  performance  of 
certain  duties. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 

This  is  a  new  institution,  partaking,  to  some  extent,  of  the  nature  of  a 
court,  and  created  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  rates  and  charges  of 
common  carriers  in  the  United  States.  It  appears,  however,  to  lack  the 
power  to  punish  witnesses  for  contemptuous  silence,  and  therefore  must  be 
seriously  hampered  in  its  investigations.  In  a  case  before  this  commission  it 
was  elicited  that  a  certain  railway  had  been  exercising  discrimination  in  favour 
of  two  companies  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  They  were  allowed 
to  use  tank  cars  when  their  competitors  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
barrels,  and  the  freight  on  the  contents  of  a  tank  was  proportionately  lower  than 
that  on  a  barrel.  They  were  permitted,  by  studied  neglect,  to  use  tanks  of  varying 
capacity,  though  never  containing  less  than  the  quantity  paid  for.  Such  frauds  are 
said  to  have  become  quite  common  from  the  desire  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act.  The  weight  or  quantity  of  goods  transmitted  is  under¬ 
estimated  by  the  sender,  sometimes  simply  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  railway, 
sometimes  in  collusion  with  the  railway  officials  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  rival 
line.  Another  peculiar  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  oil  was  the 
employment  of  the  tank  cars  on  their  return  journey  for  conveying  cottonseed  oil 
at  freights  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  must  have  been  absolutely 
profitless.  But,  although  this  mystery  has  not  been  openly  solved,  we  need  only 
assume  that  by  a  secret  treaty  between  the  two  oil  trusts  and  the  railway  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that,  while  the  freights  payable  to  the  railway  shall  be  kept  low,  a  handsome 
rate  of  hire  shall  be  paid  to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  for  the  use  of  the  tanks. 

Modern  Phases  of  Competition, 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic  theory  the  most  interesting  feature  of  trade  com¬ 
binations  is  the  modification  they  have  eflected  in  the  old  doctrine  that  capital,  like 
water,  finds  its  level,  flowing  freely  to  the  points  where  the  greatest  profit  is  to  be 
won.  It  is  obvious  that  a  limitation  of  the  product  which  is  to  be  ofiered  for  sale 
checks  the  growth  of  a  prosperous  industry,  and  prevents  the  possible  flow  of  fresh 
capital  into  it.  It  makes  excessive  demands  on  other  dependent  industries,  and  thus 
causes  new  contentions,  while  old  ruptures,  viz.,  those  between  the  members  of  the 
same  group,  are  healed  by  common  interest. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  with  much  force  that  the  general  decline  of  prices  has 
greatly  affected  those  industries  in  which  combinations  had  apparently  done  away  ivith 
competition,  or  where,  more  correctly  speaking,  competition  had  become  latent. 
Cut  nails,  for  example,  were,  in  1884,  12  per  cent  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
ever  before,  and  steel  rails  39  per  cent.  In  1883,  the  Western  Nail  Association 
ordered  several  suspensions  of  work,  yet  one-half  of  the  enormous  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  occurring  that  year  was  to  be  found  in  the  west.  Even  when  relying  on  a 
natural  or  artificial  monopoly — as  in  the  coal  trade  and  in  transport — combinations 
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I  are  apt  to  break  down  through  disagreements.  The  wall-paper  combination,  formed 
‘  in  1880,  was  at  one  time  so  powerful  that  it  could  bribe  one  maker  into  idleness  with 
!  so  large  a  sum  as  20,000  dollars  a  year.  The  substantial  fine  of  1,000  dollars  was 
inflicted  on  parties  guilty  of  underselling,  yet  one  of  these  preferred  to  pay  the  fine 
ten  times  over  in  one  year  rather  than  stick  to  his  compact.  The  policy  of  bribing 
manufacturers  into  idleness  ultimately  had  the  result  of  bringing  new  capital  into 
■  the  business,  and  both  production  and  prices  became  quite  uncontrollable. 

In  arguing  theoretically  concerning  the  tendencies  of  large  commercial  organisa¬ 
tions,  much  danger  is  run  by  confining  the  treatment  to  generalities,  and  by 
insinuating  hypothetically  what  it  might  be  dangerous  to  affirm  directly.  One  of 
the  stock  arguments  in  favour  of  the  trust  is  that  its  only  crime  is  bigness,  and  this 
means  success ;  therefore,  to  condemn  it  implies  the  removal  of  all  incentive  to 
effort,  and  thus  the  charge  of  interfering  with  competition  is  hmded  back  upon  those 
'  who  advanced  it.  Now,  it  is,  of  course,  notorious  that  all  kinds  of  business — w’hether 
'  of  commerce  or  manufacture— tend  now  towards  a  huge  scale  of  operations.  The 
I  small  shopkeeper  is  doomed  not  so  much  by  the  store  as  by  the  whole  stress  of 
1  market  competition.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  indirectly,  that  this  result  has  in 
!  many  parts  of  the  country  taken  the  form  of  distributive  co-operation ;  but,  even  had 
I  the  store  never  been  heard  of,  the  universal  providers  and  the  cutting  grocers,  aided 
j  by  the  parcel  post,  would  have  effectively  squeezed  the  humble  distributor.  However 
!  deeply  we  may  sympathise  with  the  individual  sufferer,  we  can  only  say  that  society 
cannot  tolerate  a  costly  agent  when  a  cheaper  one  is  available.  The  survival  of  the 
’  fittest  is  not  to  be  condemned  when  the  “  fitness  ”  is  really  of  a  kind  that  works  for 
-  good.  Shallow  critics  sometimes  complain  that  the  closing  of  the  small  shops  helps 
;  to  glut  the  labour  market ;  but  what  is  this  but  a  confession  that  those  whose 
j  services  are  no  longer  required  must  offer  them  elsewhere?  A  small  shopkeeper 
!  may,  even  with  some  satisfaction,  exchange  his  risks  and  anxieties  for  small  steady 
'  wage,  and  a  petty  manufacturer  may  receive  a  larger  income  as  a  manager  than 
I  when  working  for  himself. 

I 

Rings  and  Tariffs. 

j 

I  There  is  a  very  famous,  and  in  many  eyes  highly  reputable,  system  which  partakes 
very  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  trade  “  ring,”  and  that  is  the  protective  tariff.  In  a 
country  which  permits  free  importation  of  a  certain  commodity,  let  us  imagine  the 
j  establishment  of  a  powerful  “ring”  for  maintaining  prices.  This  “ ring ”  discoun- 
j  tenances  any  whose  conduct  favours  cheapness,  it  inflicts  severe  penalties  on  its  own 
members  should  they  prove  unfaithful  to  the  compact,  and  for  a  time  at  least  extorts 
a  substantial  tribute  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.  How  does  this  differ  from 
the  operation  of  a  customs  duty  ?  The  contrast  is  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  rather 
uufavourable  to  the  latter,  since  the  collection  of  Government  revenues  is  notoriously 
costly,  and  the  burden  once  imposed  is  with  difficulty  shaken  off.  But  in  both  cases 
there  is  the  imposition  of  artificially  high  prices,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
restriction  of  consumption  ;  in  both  cases  a  favoured  few  are  aggrandised  at  the 
expense  of  the  multitude  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  mischief  done  extends  and  ramifies 
far  beyond  its  original  boundaries.  It  must  be  added,  in  particular,  that  the  restrictive 
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tendencies  of  the  tariff  favour  the  creation  of  “trusts”  among  the  protected 
industries — a  fact  which  is  in  itself  the  most  delicious  of  satires — for  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  protective  tariff’ but  the  encouragement  of  infant  industries,  or,  to  use 
a  favourite  argument  of  American  orators,  to  save  om*  workmen  from  competition 
with  the  pauper  labour  of  Europe  ?  Yet,  by  the  very  act  of  thus  warding  off  foreign 
competition,  powerful  organisations  are  called  into  being  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to 
check  the  growth  of  industry  and  to  further  the  interests  of  capital. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  disposed  to  justify,  or  at  least  condone,  the  enforcement 
of  a  nrotective  tariff,  must  be  somewhat  hard  pressed  to  make  out  a  case  against 
combinations.  Logically,  there  is  complete  harmony  between  them.  In  the  absence 
of  tariff  restrictions,  some  of  the  most  tyrannical  of  American  rings  would  see  their 
power  promptly  disappear  ;  and  both  rings  and  tariffs  are  most  oppressive  in  their 
action  towards  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 

Monopolies  and  Socialism. 

Socialistic  wi-iters  often  manifest  great  glee  over  the  agglomeration  of  industries, 
and  especially  over  the  formation  of  trade  combinations.  Their  reason  is,  that  the 
public  will  learn  the  meaning  and  methods  of  Socialism  by  watching  the  effects  of 
business  concentration,  and  that  when  the  Social  Republic  arrives  the  huge 
monopolies  will  be  more  readily  taken  over  by  the  State  than  the  large  private 
concerns.  Should  this  tendency,  however,  be  recognised  by  the  public,  as  it  must 
be  if  so  obvious  as  it  is  described,  it  will  receive  a  decisive  check  long  before  the 
danger  becomes  imminent.  "Whatever  revolutionary  Socialism  may  have  to  say  for 
itself,  it  will  not  prove  convincing  to  the  average  British  citizen.  It  is  not  his 
nature  to  undertake  extensive  changes,  however  logical,  in  accordance  with  a 
preconceived  plan.  Isolated  acts,  which  logically  involve  the  principles  of  Socialism, 
may  be  permitted  from  time  to  time  in  a  spirit  of  opportunism ;  and  the  problem  of 
trusts  and  syndicates,  should  it  assume  urgent  importance,  will  be  dealt  with 
piecemeal  long  before  Socialism  embodies  itself  in  practical  politics. 

Co-operation  the  True  Remedy. 

Superficially  examined,  the  growing  intensity  of  competition  in  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  appears  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  increase  of  co-operative 
agencies.  Co-operators  are  very  fond  of  vaguely  deprecating  competition,  and  treat 
with  contempt  its  old  and  recognised  claim  to  confidence ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they — or  at  least  some  of  their  trusted  leaders — denounce  the  device  of  the  syndicate 
as  anti-social  and  mischievous  just  because  it  aims  at  dispensing  with  competition 
altogether.  The  successful  store  is  in  truth  an  embodied  satire  upon  certain  features 
of  competition,  for  it  owes  a  large  part  of  its  success  to  the  practice  of  economies, 
which  are  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  competitive  establishments.  Trade  rivals 
may  cut  prices  as  fine  as  they  please,  but  there  are  wasteful  expenses  inherent  in 
the  competitive  system  from  which  they  cannot  escape.  By  getting  rid  of  these  the 
store  saves  much  of  the  friction  which  checks  the  ordinary  trade  machinery.  An 
agreement  to  buy  in  common  from  one  another  for  mutual  advantage  warns  the 
profit-seeking  competitor  off  our  premises ;  but  while  within  their  own  sphere  the 
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co-operators  thus  succeed  in  modifying  or  banishing  competition,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  the  commercial  -world,  they  are  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a 
most  active  competition.  In  fact,  the  unique  methods  of  the  store  correspond  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  increased  stress  which  the  course  of  events  would  have  produced  if 
association  had  never  been  thought  of.  In  a  higher  sphere  the  co-operative  wholesale 
societies  are  competitors  also,  relying  on  a  mutual  interest  being  established  between 
the  members  of  their  federations  just  such  as  there  is,  or  should  be,  among  the 
members  of  a  store.  The  true  theory,  however,  of  the  relations  between  competition 
and  monopoly  may  be  framed  with  the  greatest  ease,  whatever  the  stern  difficulties 
which  may  confront  us  when  we  attempt  its  practical  realisation.  It  is  right  to 
overcome  the  wasteful  friction  of  competition  by  means  of  associated  effort :  it  is 
always  dangerous,  and  may  be  disastrous,  to  dismiss  competition  when  association 
is  not  ready  to  take  its  place.  Circumstances  may  not  be  ripe  for  a  national  or 
municipal  monopoly  in  a  particular  article  or  function,  and  in  that  case  the 
community  cannot  dispense  with  the  protection  of  competition,  in  spite  of  all  its 
drawbacks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artificial  encouragement  of  competition  is  likely 
to  increase  concentration.  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  prohibited  railway- 
pooling,  and  at  the  present  moment  (October,  1889)  public  attention  in  the  United 
States  is  engrossed  by  a  huge  scheme  of  railway  amalgamation. 

Ugly  as  the  more  elaborate  developments  of  the  “  trust  ”  may  appear,  they  are, 
after  all,  only  commonplace  commercial  warfare  writ  large.  When  the  better  side 
of  our  nature  is  uppermost,  when  in  the  realms  of  poetry  or  art  or  literature  we  can 
for  a  while  forget  the  sordid  associations  of  mundane  affairs,  we  are  able  to  imagine 
a  social  state  of  harmony  and  equity  in  which  the  law  of  righteousness  supersedes 
all  other  law.  The  very  thought  of  such  contrivances  as  rings  and  syndicates  would 
float  across  the  field  of  mental  vision  like  a  black  cloud  heavy  with  approaching 
doom.  But  when  we  examine  these  same  contrivances  as  men  of  the  world,  when 
we  set  the  cruelties  we  know  beside  the  cruelties  we  fear,  then  we  are  fain  to  confess 
that,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  In  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  done  to  confuse  the  issues,  the  ringing  of  the  market  is  a  manceu-vre  naturally 
suggesting  itself  as  the  goal  of  unrestricted  competition  ;  and  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  public  mischief  wrought  by  such  agencies  may  be  grossly  exaggerated,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  are  the  embodiments  of  an  evil  disposition.  They  are 
most  emphatically  anti-social  in  principle  and  in  tendency.  A  favourite  illustration  of 
the  monopolising  spirit  is  found  in  the  supposition  that  some  speculator  corners  the 
world’s  immediate  supply  of  a  drug  which  is  the  only  known  remedy  for  a  common 
disease.  Knowing  that  his  action  is  causing  frequent  deaths  in  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  he  nevertheless  gloats  over  the  enormous  profits  to  be  realised  when  he  has 
held  his  stocks  as  long  as  is  possible  with  safety.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme 
case  ;  but  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  may  be  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  extreme 
cases.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  mutual  hostility  inspiring  modern  society 
being  thus  recognised  as  entirely  mischievous,  on  whom  does  the  duty  devolve  of 
exposing  the  causes  of  the  evil  and  of  indicating  the  remedy,  if  remedy  there  be  ? 
We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  that  this  is  the  obvious  function  of  co-operators,  and 
that  none  but  co-operators  can  speak  effectively,  or  to  the  purpose.  At  every  point 
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co-oi5eration  meets  the  syndicate,  supplying  every  alleged  want  that  calls  the 
syndicate  into  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  diverting  the  natural  enthusiasm  of 
its  members  from  selfish  to  social  aims.  If  the  trade  conditions  of  the  day  require 
that  operations  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  no  more  thorough  means  of 
doing  so  than  by  accumulating  the  capital  of  the  masses.  If  it  is  desired  to  make 
new  inventions  as  widely  available  as  possible,  to  introduce  economies  into  production 
or  administration,  there  can  be  no  readier  means  of  securing  these  objects  than 
by  uniting  all  interested  parties  in  a  mutual  alliance.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a 
combination  tainted  at  least  with  grave  suspicion  of  unworthy  motives,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  would  be  secured  capable  of  serving  every  useful  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
incapable  of  being  so  far  wrested  from  its  purpose  as  to  favour  the  schemes  of  a  few 
speculators  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community. 

It  is  not  desirable,  especially  in  a  country  devoted  to  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
to  impose,  prematurely,  legislative  checks  upon  commercial  combinations  such  as 
have  been  adopted  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Michigan.  Calmly 
and  dispassionately  investigating  the  phenomenon,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  rings  are  not  manifestations  of  disease  calling  for  specific  treatment 
or  the  sui’geon’s  knife,  but  merely  symptoms  of  a  malaise  in  the  world  of  commerce, 
which  may  be  expected  to  grow  steadily  towards  a  crisis.  The  true  policy,  therefore, 
would  be  to  attack  the  roots,  not  the  branches.  The  promoters  of  the  syndicate  may, 
within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  business,  be  honest  and  zealous  enough ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  machinery  itself,  looked  at  from  every  standpoint,  must  be  heartily 
condemned.  It  may  appear  fanciful  to  lay  such  stress  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  man  who  wages  fierce  commercial  war  against  a  trade  rival  and  one  who  is 
carrying  on  a  similar  struggle  against  the  whole  body  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
We  can  only  rejfiy  that  society  must  condemn  with  peculiar  emphasis,  even  if  no 
further  active  measures  be  adopted,  all  treaties  or  agreements  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  prove  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  industrial 
classes  in  particular  have  a  vital  interest  in  such  matters,  since  the  concentration 
of  industry  by  killing  the  natural  competition  among  employers  must  operate 
toward  a  reduction  of  wages.  How  deeply  we  must  deplore  the  comparative 
weakness  of  co-operators  when  the  time  comes  for  preaching  to  the  nation  ! 
Co-operators  seem  to  have  wonderful  success  in  dealing  with  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  hour,  and  to  take,  or  desire,  no  part  whatever  in  any  public 
agitation.  This  disposition  is  meantime  prudent  and  convenient,  but  when  heroic 
action  becomes  necessary  we  may  find  that  our  influence  and  our  energy  are  not 
equal  to  the  efibrt.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  when  rings 
and  their  mischievous  consequences  are  before  the  public  mind,  of  proclaiming  the 
healing  virtues  of  association.  For  trickery  and  treachery  we  must  substitute 
mutual  dependence ;  selfish  greed  must  yield  to  equity  and  frankness  ;  monopolies, 
if  permissible  at  all,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  produce  the  profit.  No  half 
measures  will  be  of  any  avail.  We  must  look  beyond  our  immediate  surroundings, 
and  consider  the  needs  of  the  future.  Then  it  will  become  clear  that  the  real  signi¬ 
ficance  of  “  rings,  trusts,  and  syndicates  ”  is  as  an  object  lesson  for  enforcing  the 
value  and  importance  of  co-operation. 
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^  ^  A  S  EASY  AS  ABC”  is  a  saying  of  equivocal  meaning.  Learning  our 
letters  is  easy,  but  spelling  words  with  them  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  human  attainments.  A  dozen  sounds  in  the  English  language  have  no  alphabetic 
signs  ;  hence  the  confusion  in  spelling  arising  from  the  same  letter  representing 
different  sounds.  Reading  and  writing  is,  consequently,  almost  as  puzzling  as 
musical  notation  would  be  if  “  sharps”  and  “ flats”  were  represented  by  like  symbols. 

A  reader  cannot  discover  the  true  pronunciation  of  words  from  their  spelling ; 
nor  can  a  writer  tell  the  correct  spelling  of  words  from  their  sound.  The  labor  of 
learning  to  spell  the  hundred  thousand  or  more  words  in  our  language  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  letter  that  always  has  the  same 
sound — the  useless  Q.  Teachers  have  therefore  practically  shelved  the  alphabet* 
and  children  are  taught  to  read  by  the  “  Look  and  Say  ”  method,  which  enables 
them  to  postpone  the  spelling  difficulty  until  they  begin  to  write. 

Miss  Edgeworth  said ; — “  It  is  a  dreadful  task  to  learn,  and  if  possible  a  more 
dreadful  task  to  teach,  to  read.  If  a  child  has  succeeded  in  learning  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  so  much  the  worse ;  all  these  names  will  disturb  him  if  he  have 
common  sense,  and  at  every  step  must  stop  his  progress.”  Letters  having  ceased  to 
represent  sounds  with  certainty,  the  literal  appearance  of  nearly  every  word  must 
be  memorised  by  every  person  who  aspu-es  to  be  a  “good  speller.”  Who  would 
undertake  to  spell  correctly  every  word  in  the  dictionary?  When  the  “Spelling 
Bee  ”  was  a  popular  amusement,  even  literary  Lord  Sherbrook  (Robert  Lowe)  failed 
to  spell  a  Saxon  word  of  one  syllable.  Out  of  1,972  failures  in  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  1,866  of  the  candidates  were  “  plucked  ”  for  bad  spelling  ;  that  is,  18 
out  of  every  19  of  the  failures  were  in  spelling.  Letter  writers  who  are  afraid 
of  being  thought  bad  spellers  consult  the  dictionary  for  doubtful  words,  or  write 
them  upon  a  slip  of  paper  to  see  if  they  “look  right.”  The  only  passable  good 
spellers  are  people  in  constant  practice,  such  as  compositors,  proof-readers,  reporters. 

It  may  be  thought  that  spelling  is  a  trifling  matter,  unworthy  of  consideration  in 
this  “  Annual.”  Educationists  who^have  studied  the  question  deem  it  of  prime 
importance,  especially  to  a  nation  aspiring  to  supremacy  in  hterature,  science, 
commerce,  and  colonisation.  A  subject  cannot  be  unimportant  which  concerns 
every  person  who  is  able  to  read  a  book  or  wield  a  pen,  or  who  cannot  do  either. 
Spelling  troubles  most  those  who  write,  and  pronunciation  those  who  read. 
Thousands  of  poor  people  know  their  letters,  but  they  cannot  tell  what  to  “call” 
words. 

Taking  the  lowest  ground  for  argument  against  our  present  spelling,  it  does  not 
“  pay ;  ”  it  is  a  time-wasting  and  monej'-wasting  system.  Elihu  Burritt,  the 
“  Learned  Blacksmith,”  made  a  calculation  that  the  omission  of  one  useless  letter 
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(u)  in  such  words  as  labor,  honor,  color,  favor,  saved  his  country  many  dollars  and 
hours  every  day.  Were  all  silent  letters  omitted  in  writing  and  printing,  the  gain  to 
the  English-speaking  race  would  be  incalculable,  and  the  time  saved  in  schools 
would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  “  technical  education.”  Spelling  checks  the 
thought  as  well  as  the  pen  of  every  writer.  Another  obstacle  to  rapid  and  legible 
writing  is  the  complexity  of  the  longhand  letters.  To  this  “  bane,”  phonography  is 
the  “  antidote.” 

Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  are  impartial  and  competent  judges  of  the 
spelling  question.  Dr.  Morell  wrote: — “The  ear  is  no  guide  in  the  spelling  of 
English,  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  each  individual  word.”  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Official  Report  on  Education 
(1870),  said: — “It  is  found  possible,  by  ingenious  preparation,  to  get  children 
through  the  Revised  Code  examination  in  reading  and  writing  without  their  really 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write.”  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  proved,  in  “  Spelling  Reform 
from  an  Educational  Point  of  View,”  that  if  the  spelling  of  English  were  made  as 
regular  as  that  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  fully 
one-half  of  the  time  now  spent  in  learning  to  read  and  write.  He  shows  that  British 
bo3"S  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  race  of  life  with  German  boys,  because  the 
lattfer  can  learn  two  or  three  languages  before  our  children  have  mastered  their 
own  tongue. 

In  elementary  schools  much  time  is  occupied  in  committing  spellings  to  memory, 
by  repeating  them  in  this  sing-song  way : — 


are,  eye,  ess,  ee,  rise. 
see,  are,  eye,  ee,  ess,  cries. 


tee,  aitcli,  eye,jee,  aitch,  ess,  thighs. 
ee,  ivy,  ee,  ess,  eyes. 


pea,  ar,  eye,  zed,  ee,  prize. 

It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  that  “  education.”  Notwithstanding  the  best  efforts 
of  teachers,  only  a  minority  of  their  scholars  reach  the  sixth  standard,  and  many  of 
those  find,  when  the  pressure  of  school  is  removed,  that  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to 
learn  or  so  easy  to  forget  as  spelling.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  children  to 
master  the  countless  incongruities  of  orthography  and  orthoepy,  which  a  great 
statesman  said  would  drive  him  mad.  When  opening  the  Werneth  Lyceum  (Oldham), 
Mr.  Gladstone  said: — “I  am  afraid  our  language  bothers  the  foreigner  dreadfully. 
I  often  think  that  if  I  had  to  set  about  learning  to  pronounce  English,  I  should  go 
mad.  I  honestly  can  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  a  foreigner  learns  to 
pronounce  English,  when  you  recollect  the  total  absence  of  rule,  method,  system, 
and  all  the  auxiliaries  which  people  generally  get  when  they  have  to  acquire  some¬ 
thing  that  is  difficult  of  attainment.”  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote : — 
“  If  I  were  younger,  and  had  some  things  off  my  hands,  I  would  gladly  take  hold  of 
this  reform.”  It  is  a  Titanic  labor,  and  may  take  one  or  two  generations  for  its 
completion.  A  beginning  has  been  made.  Phonography,  or  “Writing  by  Sound,” 
is  preparing  the  way  for  printing  by  sound,  and  will  by  its  universality  act  as  a 
wedge  and  split  the  otherwise  “unwedgable”  spelling  block. 

There  are  no  natural  and  insuperable  obstacles  to  spelling  reform.  No  “vested 
interests”  demand  compensation.  Everybody  would  profit  by  the  change.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  that  the  present  system  occupies  the  field,  its  entrenchments 
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being  apathy,  prejudice,  dislike  of  change,  and  lack  of  moral  courage.  There  are 
strong  sentimental  feelings  entwined  about  the  current  method  of  spelling  which 
will  have  to  he  conciliated,  as  they  cannot  be  reasoned  away  by  considerations  of 
utility.  These  sentimental  feelings  will  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
phonetic  changes  which  were  repugnant  at  first  sight,  and  become  in  time  as  precious 
as  those  they  disifiaced.  Bernard  Barton,  of  Ipswich,  the  “  quaker  poet,”  wrote  : — 

I’m  child  enough,  and  hope  such  long  to  he, 

To  have  a  liking  for  my  A.  B.  C. 


Spelling  reformers  sympathise  with  this  sentiment.  They  do  not  want  to  destroy 
the  alphabet,  but  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Phonetic  spelling  would  not  be  an 
innovation,  but  a  restoration.  Letters  have  been  robbed  of  their  rights.  The 
vowels  have  too  much  to  do ;  and  some  of  the  consonants  are  useless.  Pronunciation, 
which  has  become  uncertain  and  slovenly,  because  signs  and  sounds  disagree,  would 
be  settled  and  improved  by  phonetic  spelling. 

The  moral  nature  of  the  young  is  outraged  by  the  present  mode  of  spelling, 
which  violates  phonetic  truth  in  almost  every  word.  Imagine  a  bright  boy  learning 
to  read.  He  has  been  told  that  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  called  A,  and 
innocently  pronounces  li — a — t  like  hate.  His  teacher  tells  him  that  a  is  sounded 
short  in  hat,  cat,  fat.  The  pupil  thinks  the  a  is  short  in  all,  and  calls  it  al; 
finding  that  to  be  wi-ong,  he  calls  it  ale ;  informed  that  a  sometimes  has  the  sound 
of  aive,  he  thinks  spelling  is  “  awe-full.”  Proceeding  to  words  of  two  syllables,  he 
calls  father  fayther  ;  then  father,  as  in  fat,  wrong  again;  and  then  fawther,  as  in 
all.  All  wrong.  The  perplexed  pupil  is  told  that  a  is  sounded  \\ke  ah  in  father ; 
that  in  loant  and  any  it  has  other  short  sounds,  and  in  aisle  no  sound  at  all.  When 
the  boy’s  writing  lessons  begin,  his  spelling  difficulties  are  multiplied.  He  must 
not  write  letter  a  for  the  sound  of  a.  Na  will,  not  do  for  nay,  nor  ya  for  yea.  He 
must  write  ai  in  mail,  oa  in  goal,  ei  in  rein,  eig  when  it  is  not  the  horse’s  rein  but  the 
Queen’s  reign,  and  eigh  for  the  neigh  of  the  horse.  There  are  twenty  ways  of 
expressing  the  sound  of  a.  The  changes  rung  upon  some  of  the  other  vowels  are 
even  more  numerous  and  perplexing.  There  are  thkty-five  different  representations 
of  the  vowel  in  eel,  and  thirty-seven  of  the  short  sound  of  i.  The  long  sound  is 
variously  expressed  in  the  words  eye,  mine,  height,  lie,  guide,  hy,  die,  scythe,  aisle, 
rhyme,  &c.  The  simple  letter  o  is  not  used  alone  for  its  sound  in  these  words — toe, 
boat,  soul,  row,  sew,  beau,  floor,  yeoman,  &c.  Fom’teen  combinations  of  letters 
represent  u  in  beauty,  duty,  feod,  eulogy,  new,  ewe,  dues,  deuce,  adieu,  vieic,  tune, 
suit,  queue,  fugue. 

How  annoying  to  a  reader  are  words  that  rhyme  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  ear ; — 


fear 

bead 

beast 

beard 

sbeatb 

read 

bear 

dead 

breast 

beard 

death 

bead 

This  combination  of  ea  occurs  in  160  monosyllables,  and  a  great  number  of  longer 
words.  Compare  also — 


laughter 

slaughter 


1  banged 

bough 

dough 

rough 

■word 

love 

good 

1  changed 

cough 

through 

plough 

sword 

move 

blood 

lumber 

plumber 


Why  write  the  silent  letter  k  in  knee,  knife,  knot,  or  b  in  lamb,  comb,  dumb  ?  Why 


do  we  spell  proceed,  recede,  and  supersede  unlike,  when  these  words  come  from  the 
same  Latin  root,  cedo  ?  Consonants  are  less  irregular  than  vowels,  but  they  are  bad 


i 


I 

I 


i 


I 


I 
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enough.  S  represents  four  different  sounds  in  us,  is,  sure,  vision.  F  is  different  in 
off,  cough,  phial.  Now  and  then  a  word  is  spelled  right — about  one  in  a  thousand — 
such  as  no,  so,  but  woe  to  the  youngster  who  reasons  that  to  ought  to  be  toe,  and 
go  Jo ! 

Well  may  Thomas  Sheridan  say  in  his  dictionary  (1770)  : — “  Such  is  the  state  of 
our  written  language  that  the  darkest  hieroglyphics  or  most  difficult  cyphers  which 
the  art  of  man  has  hitherto  found  out,  were  not  better  calculated  to  conceal  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  use  them,  from  all  who  had  not  the  key,  than  the  state  of 
our  spelling  is  to  conceal  the  true  pronunciation  from  all  except  a  few  well-educated 
natives.” 

The  Educational  Times,  with  equal  truth,  stated  that  “  no  greater  hindrance 
to  education  was  ever  devised  than  ‘  correct  spelling.’  In  half  the  time  that  is 
wasted  over  spelling  and  dictation  lessons,  schoolboys  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
a  dozen  useful  and  valuable  subjects.” 

The  learned  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  wrote: — “I  look  upon  the 
established  system  of  spelling  as  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and 
chance,  equally  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  common  sense.” 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  says: — “  The  English  system  of  spelling  (I  protest  against 
its  being  called  orthography) ,  is  a  labyrinth,  a  chaos,  an  absurdity,  a  disgrace  to 
our  age  and  nation.” 

Professor  Blax-Miiller  calls  the  old  spelling  —  “  corrupt,  effete,  and  utterly 
irrational,  unhistorical,  unsystematic,  unintelligible,  unteachable  —  a  national 
misfortune.” 

Stronger  still  is  the  language  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton: — “A  more  lying,  round¬ 
about,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that  by  which  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts 
of  truth  in  our  accursed  system  of  spelling  was  never  concocted  by  the  father  of 
falsehood.” 

Can  condemnation  be  too  strong  for  a  system  that  is  against  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  that  by  its  unnecessary  difficulty  dooms  millions  to  ignorance  of  reading 
and  writing?  No  wonder  that  so  many  children  leave  school  with  a  dislike  for 
letters,  and  seldom  open  a  book  except  for  its  pictures.  It  is  surprising  that  any 
child  ever  learns  to  read  and  spell  correctly.  It  will  be  a  happier  time  for  children 
when  they  can  say — “  Beading  and  writing  come  by  Nature.” 

Mr.  Lounsbury  complains  that  we  “make  an  idol  of  the  abomination  of  our 
present  system  of  spelling,  and  adore  it  as  something  precious  in  itself,  and  therefore 
to  be  perpetuated  for  all  time.”  He  adds — “  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  among 
the  most  savage  tribes  any  fetishism  more  senseless  than  that  which  treats  as  worthy 
of  respect  or  reverence  the  present  orthography  of  the  English  tongue.” 


Language  and  its  Kepresentation. 

The  word  “language,”  as  commonly  used,  signifies  human  speech.  Language  is 
either  natural  or  acquu-ed.  The  language  of  Nature  is  heard  in  the  song  of  the 
bird,  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the  waves,  the  thunder,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other 
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musical  sounds  that  convey  images  to  the  mind  through  the  association  of  ideas. 
All  creatures  have  language,  hut  it  is  not  articulate.  Birds,  beasts,  insects,  fishes  j 
can  communicate  their  feelings  to  their  kind.  i 

George  Crahbe,  in  the  “  Library,”  exclaims  : —  i 

i 

Blest  be  that  gracious  Power  wMcb  taught  mankiul  j 

To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind !  I 

Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing  | 

Their  mutual  feelings  in  the  opening  spring,  j 

But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send  i 

The  heart’s  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend;  | 

’Tis  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 

Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise.  ! 

A  “  lasting  image  of  the  mind”  refers  to  writing  and  printing,  that  wonderful  art  | 
of  “painting  speech  and  speaking  to  the  eye,”  linking  the  past  to  the  present  and  the  i 
future,  which  man  had  not  skill  and  power  to  invent  until  he  had  inhabited  the  j 
earth  for  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  years.  Natural  language  expresses  the  | 

inborn  passions  and  feelings  which  man  shares  with  the  lower  animals.  This  ' 

language  of  “  dumb  show  ”  speaks  in  the  play  of  the  features,  especially  the  eyes,  | 
and  the  movements  of  the  limbs.  Graceful  and  suggestive  gestures,  or  the  language  j 
of  Nature,  may  be  more  impressive  than  words.  Such  was  the  action  of  Antony 
when  he  pointed  to  the  “dumb-mouths  ”  and  dagger-rent  mantle  of  Ciesar  ;  and  the  ; 
gesture  of  the  Prophet  Nathan  when  he  said  to  King  David — “  Thou  art  the  man !  ”  t 

The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  man  as  a  rational  being  are  Keason  and 
Language.  Reason  is  undoubtedly  a  Divine  gift.  Laoguage  is  a  human  contrivance  ' 
which  was  gi’adually  evolved  with  man’s  needs  and  aspirations,  and  first  used  when 
the  animals  were  brought  to  Adam  that  he  might  “  name  them.” 

Probably  the  earliest  effort  to  render  thought  visible  was  by  picture  wi’itiog,  as 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Mexicans.  Here  is  a  modern  specimen  of  picture¬ 
writing.  An  uneducated  bricklayer  did  certain  work  and  was  required  to  make  out 
his  bill.  Being  unable  to  write,  he  drew  up  his  account  in  this  fashion  : — 


The  translation  is : — Two  men  and  a  boy  ;  two  hods  of  mortar ;  a  quarter  of  a  day ; 
10s.  6d.  The  man  knew  something  of  figures.  A  further  difficulty  arising  about 
settling  the  bill,  he  pictured  a  man  hanged — “  settled.” 

The  pictorial  method  of  writing  was  employed  in  the  infancy  of  nations. 
Hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  writing  was  a  modification  of  the  pictorial.  Pictures 
were  abbreviated  ;  the  horns  of  the  ox  and  the  head  of  the  horse  sufficed  to  represent 
those  animals,  though  they  little  resembled  the  original  objects.  This  was  the  origin 
of  hieroglyphics  used  by  the  Egyptians  of  old,  and  by  the  Chinese  in  the  present 
day.  The  discovery  of  the  key  to  ancient  hieroglyphics  is  one  of  the  man*els  of 
modern  science  and  research.  Another  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  only  the 
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initial  sound  of  an  object  was  represented.  This  was  the  beginning  of  alphabetic 
writing,  which  is  the  representation  of  sounds  instead  of  things.  As  the  sounds  of 
language  are  comparatively  few,  about  forty,  while  ideas  and  objects  are  infinite, 
the  advantage  of  alphabetic  wifiting  is  evident. 

The  alphabet  being  so  familiar  to  every  one  from  childhood,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
its  scientific  character.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  book  on  the  alphabet,  says: — “  If 
we  set  aside  the  still  more  wonderful  invention  of  speech,  the  discovery  of  the 
alphabet  may  fairly  be  considered  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  fruitful  of  | 
all  past  achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  About  one  thing  scholars  are  agreed.  ' 
The  alphabet  did  not  burst  suddenly  into  perfect  being.  It  is  not  an  invention 
which  would  occur  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  gifted  genius.  We 
can  trace  the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which  writing  passed  from  the  pictorial 
to  the  ideographic  stage,  and  then  through  the  syllabic  to  the  rudimentary  form 
of  alphabetic  writing.  The  Chinese,  with  all  their  cleverness,  never  reached  the  i 
alphabetic  stage  of  writing.  While  the  Egyptians  allowed  all  these  stages  of  growth  ! 
to  exist  side  by  side,  they  never  perceived  the  advantage  of  representing  only  those  ! 
characters  which  had  an  alphabetic  value.  It  required  a  long  experience  before  ' 
nations  took  the  final  step  and  made  marks  represent  sounds,  and  not  merely  ideas  ; 
or  things.”  i 

Historians  concur  in  ascribing  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
Phoenicians.  That  clever  Eastern  people  made  early  advancement  in  civilisation  | 
and  the  useful  arts,  and  the  fragments  of  their  literature  prove  that  they  had  ! 
alphabetic  writing  many  ages  before  the  Greeks  adopted  letters.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  people  who  began  commercial  navigation,  their  location  on  the  Eastern  ' 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  being  favourable  to  navigation.  They  established 
colonies  and  trading  stations,  and  writing  was  almost  a  necessity  in  conducting  their  ; 
traffic  and  keeping  accounts.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  practised  I 
navigation  and  commerce  though  they  knew  nothing  of  letters,  but  they  had  a  ; 
substitute  in  pictorial  writing.  The  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  as  they  are  called  , 
in  the  Old  Testament,  were  a  powerful  people  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  j 
Bishop  Thirl  wall,  in  his  “  History  of  Greece,”  concluded  that  writing  was  barely 
known,  and  not  practised  in  the  age  of  Homer.  The  Bishop  says:— ” Throughout  ; 
the  Homeric  poems,  though  they  appear  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  life,  only  one 
ambiguous  allusion  occurs  to  any  kind  of  writing  [the  passage  is  translated — 

‘  traced  many  deadly  signs  ’] .  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  art,  though  known,  was  still  in  its  infancy  and  was  very  rarely  practised.” 
Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin,  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  where  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  was  very  rapid. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  letters  were  originally  intended  to  represent  sounds ; 
consequently  all  early  alphabets  are  essentially  phonetic.  The  Sanscrit  language 
affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  original  phonetic  character  of  alphabetic  writing,  , 
for  not  only  were  words  written  exactly  as  they  were  sounded,  but  every  change  I 
which  a  word  underwent  was  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  writing. 

Language  is  of  two  kinds,  spoken  and  written.  Our  spoken  language  is  admitted,  ' 
even  by  foreigners,  to  be  incomparable ;  the  grammar  is  simple,  the  vocabulary  ■ 
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copious  and  expressive.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  ease  of  speaking 
and  the  tedium  of  writing.  Ten  minutes’  talk  takes  an  hour  to  write.  Speech, 
though  fluent,  is  evanescent ;  writing  is  enduring.  Litera  scripta  manet  (the  written 
letter  remains).  In  these  days  of  cheap  literature  and  free  libraries  people  read  too 
much  and  write  too  little.  According  to  Lord  Bacon,  “  Reading  makes  a  full  man, 
conversation  a  ready  man,  writing  an  exact  man.”  Exactness  is  essential  to 
excellence  in  every  department  of  life.  It  is  better  to  know  everything  of  a  little 
than  a  little  of  everything.  The  test  of  knowing  a  thing  perfectly  is  to  write  a 
clear  account  of  it.  Composition  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  mental  occupations. 

I  To  improve  in  composition  every  person  should  record  his  thoughts  and  the 
events  of  the  day  in  a  diary,  and  keep  a  common -place  book  for  “  elegant  extracts.” 
To  do  this  in  longhand  is  tedious.  Phonography  enables  the  hand  to  keep  pace  with 
the  mind. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  “History  of  Betty  Broom  ”  to  ridicule  the  prejudice  of  the 
“  classes  ”  to  the  education  of  the  “masses.”  It  is  recorded  that  Betty  being 
“  detected  by  her  mistress  in  the  criminal  act  of  reading,  was  dismissed  in  a 
summary  manner  as  a  warning  to  other  evil-doers.”  This  story  indicates  the  change 
in  public  opinion  respecting  the  education  of  the  people.  Ignorance  is  no  longer 
considered  to  be  the  “  mother  of  devotion  ”  and  the  natural  penalty  of  poverty. 
Education  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  ;  and  having  been 
made  compulsory,  it  behoves  the  State  to  remove  the  spelling  obstacle  from  the 
path  of  knowledge.  We  expend  millions  of  pounds  annually  on  national  education 
with  very  inadequate  results.  The  Welsh  people  are  all  readers  because  their 
language  is  phonetic. 


The  Etymological  Oejection. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  some  reply  to  a  fear  which  occupies  many  minds,  and 
from  which  I  am  not  free,  that  the  adoption  of  phonetic  printing  would  destroy  the  science  of 
etymology,  so  that  we  should  lose  the  history  of  words. — Dk.  John  Watts. 

Many  persons  besides  the  late  Dr.  John  Watts  fear  that  phonetic  spelling  will 
“destroy  the  science  of  etymology,”  and  obscure  the  “history  of  words.”  The 
“  etymological  objection  ”  was  raised  by  the  writings  of  Dean  Alford  and  Archbishop 
Trench ;  since  their  day  the  highest  etymological  talent  of  England  and  the  United 
States  has  pronounced  that  our  present  spelling  obscures  etymology.  Max  Miiller,* 
Professor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  “  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,”  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  this  subject,  writes : — 
“  I  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Spelling  Reform  rests ;  and  as  the  in  rate  regard  for  truth  and  reason  has  always 
proved  irresistible  in  the  end,  I  doubt  not  that  the  effete  and  corrupt  orthography 
will  be  rectified.  If  our  spelling  followed  the  pronunciation  of  words  it  would  in 
reality  be  a  greater  help  to  the  'critical  student  of  language  than  the  present 
uncertain  and  unscientific  mode  of  writing.”  Writing  at  a  later  date  the  Professor 
says; — “I  am  not  frightened  hy  the  spectre  of  phonetic  spelling  which  such  high 
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authorities  as  Archbishop  Trench  and  Dean  Alford  have  declared  will  destroy  the 
historical  and  etymological  character  of  the  English  language.  The  whole  matter  is 
no  longer  one  of  argument ;  and  the  older  I  grow  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
nothing  vexes  people  so  much,  and  hardens  them  in  their  unbelief  and  in  their 
dogged  resistance  to  reforms,  as  undeniable  facts  and  unanswerable  arguments. 
Deforms  are  carried  by  Time.”  He  calls  upon  spelling  reformers  to  keep  their 
grievances  before  the  public,  and  disregard  the  weapons  which  the  world  knows  so 
well  how  to  employ  against  those  who  venture  to  disturb  its  peace.  “  Spelling  and  the 
Spelling  Reform  are  problems  which  concern  every  student  of  the  science  of  language. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  language  be  English,  German,  or  Dutch.  In  every 
written  language  the  problem  of  reforming  its  antiquated  spelling  must  sooner 
or  later  arise  ;  and  we  must  see  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  remove  or  alleviate 
a  complaint  inherent  in  the  very  life  of  language.  What  has  been  done  by  Spaniards 
and  Dutchmen,  what  is  at  this  very  moment  being  done  by  Germans,  namely, 
reforming  their  corru5)t  spelling,  may  be  achieved  by  Englishmen  and  Americans.” 

There  is  an  evil  to  be  remedied  which  is  “  inherent  in  the  very  life  of  language.” 
When  a  primitive  speech  is  reduced  to  writing  the  spelling  is  made  as  phonetic  as 
possible.  As  pronunciation  changes,  the  spelling  ought  to  change  with  it.  Such  a 
change  is  difficult,  especially  to  a  people  with  a  vast  national  literature,  world- wide 
commerce,  and  countless  schools  and  colleges. 

The  introduction  of  printing  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  making  of  dictionaries, 
were  epochs  in  the  history  of  spelling.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  spelling 
was  in  a  chaotic  state.  Writers  spelled  as  they  pleased,  and  no  two  spelled  alike.  In 
printed  books  we  expect  words  to  be  spelled  uniformly,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
infancy  of  printing.  Even  universal  Shakspere’s  name,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Caxton,  was  spelled  in  thirty-four  ways,  nor  is  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  most  illustrious  Englishman  settled  to  this  day. 

The  English  language,  in  consequence  of  its  composite  character,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  imperfect  Roman  alphabet  to  represent  our  rich  Teutonic  tongue, 
is  the  worst-spelled  language  in  Europe.  The  history  of  the  transition  of  spelling 
and  pronunciation  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Modern  English  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  Mr.  Sweet,  Dr.  Marsh,  and  Dr.  Freeman.  Printing 
seemed  for  a  time  to  increase  the  confusion  in  spelling.  In  Tyndale’s  Bible  the 
little  word  “  it  ”  is  spelled  in  seven  ways,  as  itt,  yt,  hit.  Early  writers  had 
fourteen  ways  of  spelling  the  word  sudden.  The  words  tongue  and  head  had  these 
various  spellings — tung,  tong,  tunge,  tonge,  tounge  ;  hed,  hede,  heede,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  dictionary,  and  the  printers  who  employed  him,  did  their  best 
to  settle  English  spelling,  but  they  sometimes  settled  it  for  the  worse.  'VWiile 
spelling  has  become  fixed,  the  language  has  been  changing.  Every  living  language 
undergoes  growth,  improvement,  curtailment.  We  never  hear  the  “1”  pronounced 
in  could,  would,  should,  except  by  old  people.  English  spoken  and  written  are  like 
two  different  languages.  Pronounce  every  letter  in  an  English  sentence  and  it  will 
sound  like  gibberish. 

Supposing  that  phonetic  spelling  destroyed  the  historical  and  etymological 
character  of  the  English  language,  what  then?  Let  Professor  Max  Muller  answer 
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the  question : — “  Language  is  not  made  for  scholars  and  etymologists.  If  the  -whole 
race  of  English  etymologists  were  swept  away  hy  the  introduction  of  the  Spelling 
Keform,  I  hope  they  would  he  the  first  to  rejoice  in  sacrificing  themselves  in  so 
good  a  cause.  But  is  it  really  the  case  that  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English 
language  would  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling,  and  that  the 
profession  of  the  etymologist  would  be  gone  for  ever?  I  say  No,  most  emphatically,  | 
to  both  propositions.  If  writing  followed  pronunciation,  etymology  would  not  sufi’er  | 
in  the  least.  If  we  write  /  in  fancy  why  not  in  phantom  ?  A  language  which  j 
tolerates  vial  for  phial,  need  not  shiver  at  jilosopher.  Every  educated  speaker  j 
knows  that  such  words  as  honour,  colour,  labour,  error,  emperor,  have  passed  from  i 
Latin  to  French,  and  from  French  to  English.  Would  he  know  it  less  if  all  were  1 
spelled  alike  ?  The  old  spelling  of  emperor,  doctor,  governor,  error,  was  emperour,  ' 
doctour,  governour,  errour.  If  these  could  be  changed,  why  not  the  rest?  Spenser 
has  neibor,  for  neighbour.  Aghast  instead  of  Old  English  agast,  is  supposed  to  look  [ 
more  frightful  because  it  reminds  us  of  ghost.  The  s  in  idand  owes  its  origin  to  a 
mistaken  belief  that  the  word  is  connected  with  isle  (insula),  whereas  it  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  edland  (German  eiland),  that  is,  water-land.  The  spelling  z’Zand  was 
still  current  in  Shakspere’s  time.  In  aisle,  too,  the  s  is  unetymological. 

“  The  first  question  is,  in  what  sense  can  the  present  spelling  of  English  be 
called  historical?  We  have  only  to  go  back  a  very  short  way  in  order  to  see  the 
modern  upstart  character  of  what  is  called  historical  spelling.  We  now  write 
pleasure,  measure,  and  feather;  in  Spenser’s  time  these  were  spelled  plesure, 
mesure,  fether.  Tung,  yung,  have  a  far  more  historical  aspect  than  tongue  and 
young.  If  we  wish  to -wi’ite  historically  we  ought  to  write  salm  instead  of  psalm; 
also  nevew  instead  of  nephew,  which  is  both  unetymological  and  unjihonetic.  Why 
girdle,  when  the  old  spelling  was  girdel  ?  The  same  rule  applies  to  nearly  all 
words  ending  in  le,  such  as  sickle,  ladle,  apple,  Ac.,  where  the  etymology  is 
completely  obscured  by  the  present  orthography.  Why  ascent,  but  dissent  ?  Milton 
wrote  assent.  Why  ache  instead  of  the  Shaksperian  ake  ?  Why  cat,  but  kitten  ? 
Why  cotc,  but  kine  ?  Why  accede,  precede,  secede,  but  exceed,  proceed,  succeed  1 
Why,  indeed,  except  to  waste  the  precious  time  of  children?  Righteous  lo®ks  like 
an  adjective  in  eous,  as  plenteous,  but  it  is  really  a  Saxon  word,  righticis,  that  is 
rightwise,  formed  like  otherwise,  Ac.  The  I  in  could  is  neither  phonetic  nor 
etymological.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  to  an  etymologist  than  the  present 
spelling  of  whole ;  the  old  English  halsum  (wholesome)  is  the  German  hailsam. 
Whole  is,  therefore,  a  mere  misspelling.  If  we  attempted  to  write  etymologically,  | 
we  should  have  to  write  bridegroom  without  the  r,  because  groom  is  a  mere  | 
corruption  of  guma,  wan,  Anglo-Saxon  bryd-guma.  We  should  have  to  write  bwrse  i 
instead  of  purse,  as  in  disburse.  In  fact,  it  is  diflicult  to  say  where  we  should  stop.  ( 
W^hy  do  we  not  write  worthship  instead  of  ‘  worshij)  ’ ;  ‘  chirurgeon  ’  instead  of  i 
‘  surgeon  ’ ;  furhlong  (that  is,  furrow  long)  instead  of  ‘  furlong  ’ ;  ‘  feordhing  ’  (that  i 
is,  fourth  part)  instead  of  ‘farthing’?  If  anybody  will  tell  me  at  what  date  j 
etymological  spelling  is  to  begin,  I  am  willing  to  discuss  the  question.  Till  then, 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  etymological  spelling  would  play  greater  havoc  in  English 
than  phonetic  spelling.  The  two  strongest  arguments,  therefore,  against  phonetic 
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!  spelling,  namely,  that  it  would  destroy  the  historical  and  etymological  character  of 
I  the  English  language,  are,  after  all,  only  partially  true.  No  one  could  honestly  call 
;  the  present  system  of  spelling  either  historical  or  etymological.” 

;  Another  objection  raised  against  spelling  words  according  to  their  sound  is  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  homonyms,  that  is,  words  sounded  alike  but 
with  different  meanings,  such  as  write,  right,  wright,  rite.  As  these  words  are 
i  understood,  according  to  their  context,  when  spoken  alike,  so  they  would  be  under- 
!  stood  when  written  alike.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  sentence  as  this : — “  Mr. 

I  Wright  thought  it  right  to  write  concerning  some  rite  of  the  Church.”  If  all  these 
homonyms  were  represented  alike,  the  last  in  the  sentence  might  mean  either  a 
“  right  ”  or  a  “ rite  ”  of  the  Church.  In  such  a  case,  the  word  “  ceremony”  should 
j  be  used  instead  of  “rite,”  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  On  the  other  hmd,  phonetic 
I  printing  claims  the  advantage  of  distinguishing  words  now  spelled  alike  but  of 
I  different  sound,  as  lead,  read,  and  their  past  tense,  sounded  led,  red.  The  fault  in 
the  former  case  is  in  the  language ;  phonetic  printing,  like  a  faithful  mirror,  only 
I  reflects  the  fault.  If  diflerent  spellings  of  the  same  word  are  necessary  to  indicate 
i  its  different  meanings,  we  should  require  eight  spellings  for  the  word  “  box,”  because 
I  it  signifies  a  chest,  a  Christmas  gift,  a  hunting  seat,  a  tree,  a  slap,  to  sail  round,  a 
j  seat  in  a  theatre,  and  the  front  seat  on  a  coach.  This  principle  would  have  to  he 
1  applied  to  about  400  words. 

Other  objections  made  to  spelling  by  sound  are  the  want  of  a  standard  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  the  fact  that  no  two  persons  pronounce  every  word  exactly  alike.  There 
;  never  will  be  a  standard  of  pronunciation  until  our  language  is  represented 
phonetically ;  and  even  then,  as  now,  precise  speech  must  be  learned  by  listening  to 
pure  speakers.  Practical  phonotypy  does  not  attempt  to  indicate  every  delicate 
I  distinction  of  sound.  “What  I  like,”  says  Max  Miiller,  “in  Mr.  Pitman’s  system 
of  spelling  is  thatrit  does  not  attempt  to  refine  too  much,  and  to  express  endless 
j  shades  of  pronunciation— which  may  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  student,  but 
I  for  practical  purposes  must  be  entirely  ignored,”  He  adds — “  I  could  mention  three 
1  bishops,  one  of  whom  pronounces  God  like  gaud,  another  like  rod,  and  another  like 
•  gad.  Pronunciation  is  improving.  Poor  letter  ‘  H  ’  has  been  greatly  abused. 

Fifty  years  ago  even  clergymen  not  unfrequently  said  —  ‘our  ’umble  and  ’earty 
!  thanks.’” 

One  of  these  offenders  who  published  a  book  on  elocution,  with  hints  on  the  proper 
i  reading  of  the  Church  Service,  said  that  the  word  “  wicked,”  in  the  opening  sentence, 

;  must  be  pronounced  “  wickid  !” 

;  I  knew  a  man  of  letters  and  culture  in  London  at  that  time  who  not  only  never 
j  sounded  the  letter  H,  but  argued  that  its  use  was  unnecessary  and  unpleasant. 

Careful  speakers  do  not  pronounce  alike  the  final  syllable  of  Redeemer  and  Creator. 

1  The  etymological  argument  is  further  enforced  in  these  words  of  Max  Miiller  : — 
I  “  Unless  Archbishop  Trench  can  show  how  a  reform  of  spelling  is  not  only  for  the 
!  present  to  be  avoided,  but  altogether  to  be  rendered  unnecessary,  I  consider  that  the 
sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the  better.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Archbishop  looks  on 
the  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling  as  a  mere  crotchet  of  a  few  scholars,  or  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  half-educated  persons,  wishing  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
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learning  how  to  spell  correctly.  If  that  were  so,  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  public 
opinion  would  never  assume  sufficient  force  for  carrying  their  scheme.  But  there  is 
a  motive  power  behind  these  spelling  reformers  which  the  Archbishop  has  hardly 
taken  into  account.  I  mean  the  misery  endured  by  millions  of  children  at  school, 
who  might  learn  in  one  year,  and  with  real  advantage  to  themselves,  what  they  now 
require  four  or  five  years  to  learn,  and  seldom  succeed  in  learning  after  all.  Surely 
the  loss  of  some  of  our  historical  and  etymological  souvenirs  would  weigh  little 
against  the  happiness  of  millions  of  children,  and  the  still  higher  happiness  of 
millions  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  unable  to  read  even  their  Bible.  Nations 
have  before  now  changed  their  numerical  figures,  their  letters,  their  chronology, 
their  weights  and  measures  ;  and  though  Mr.  Pitman  may  not  live  to  see  the  results 
of  his  persevering  and  disinterested  exertions,  it  requires  no  prophetic  power  to 
perceive  that  what  at  present  is  pooh-poohed  by  the  many,  will  make  its  way  in 
the  end.” 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  ex-President  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  editor  of  that 
Society’s  great  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  writes: — “My 
dictionary  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  ordinary  appeals  to  etymology  against 
Spelling  Keform  utterly  break  down  upon  examination.  Phonetic,  that  is  to  say 
truthful,  notation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  every  student  of  language.” 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at 
Oxford  University,  says : — “  The  objection  that  a  reformed  spelling  would  destroy  the 
continuity  of  a  language  or  conceal  the  etymology  of  words,  is  raised  only  by 
ignorance  and  superficiality.  English  spelling  is  good  for  little  else  but  to  disguise 
our  language,  to  hinder  education,  and  to  suggest  false  etymologies.  Etymology 
deals  with  sounds,  not  with  letters.” 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  author  of  an  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  is  of  opinion 
that — “  Phonetic  spelling,  in  many  cases,  will  be  a  return  to  truth  and  reason.” 

“  From  pure  love  of  etymology,”  he  writes,  “and  in  the  interests  of  the  same,  I 
should  like  to  see  our  present  spelling  utterly  smasht.” 

Dr.  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Comparative 
Philology  at  Lafayette  College,  United  States,  declares  that — “Written  records  are 
valuable  to  the  philologist  in  proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records  of  the  speech 
spoken  from  year  to  year.” 

Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  ex-President  of  the  Philological  Society,  testifies  that — 
“Etymological  investigations  are  based  upon  a  continuous  series  of  phonetic 
spellings,”  and  that  “  these  views  are  now  accepted  by  all  philologists.” 

Dr.  John  Martin,  in  reporting  his  great  success  with  phonetic  reading  in  the 
Portlaw  Schools,  Ireland,  says: — “  I  look  upon  the  supposed  etymological  difficulty 
as  one  of  the  most  absurd  objections  that  have  ever  been  advanced  against  phonotypy. 
If  variations  of  spelling  could  prevent  the  history  of  words  being  traced,  the  science 
of  etymology  could  never  have  existed.  Our  present  spelling  is  far  more  unlike 
the  old  Saxon  than  phonetic  spelling  is  unlike  the  present  orthography ;  and  no  one 
can  rightly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  etymologist  who  could  be  daunted  by  such  a  | 
trifle.  As  for  mere  dabblers  in  etymology,  I  would  not  consider  their  claim  for  one  ; 
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moment  as  compared  with  the  general  diffusion  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
One  thing  is  clear — before  you  can  have  etymologists  at  all,  you  must  have  readers 
and  spellers.  I  should  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  educated  classes  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  being  sound  etymologists.”  It  is  as  absurd  to  expect  the  history  j 
of  words  to  be  shown  by  their  spelling  as  it  would  be  to  require  human  beings  to  | 
reveal  their  pedigree  by  their  apparel.  ! 

Dean  Alford  wrote : — “  I  remark,  as  to  spelling,  on  the  trick  now  so  universal  | 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  becoming  in  some  quarters  common  with  us  in  England,  of  j 
leaving  out  the  u  in  the  termination  our,  writing  honor,  favor,  neighbor.  Savior,  Ac.  1 
Now,  the  objection  to  this  is  that  not  only  it  makes  very  ugly  words,  totally  unlike 
anything  in  the  English  language,  but  that  it  obliterates  all  trace  of  the  derivation 
of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  honor  a,nd  favor  are  derived  originally  from  Latin  words 
spelled  exactly  the  same,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  do  not  get  them  direct  from  the 
Latin,  but  through  the  French  forms  which  ended  in  eur.”  This  sounds  iilausible, 
and  it  misled  many  readers.  In  the  first  place,  these  words  are  not  “ugly”  without 
the  u  but  better  looking,  shorter,  and  nearer  the  sound.  As  to  their  being  “totally 
unlike  anything  in  the  English  language,”  why,  there  are  three  hundred  words  like 
factor  spelled  without  the  u,  and  only  about  thu-ty  with  the  u.  As  the  French  form 
for  honour  is  spelled  with  two  n's  {honneur)  we  ought,  according  to  Dean  Alford,  to 
spell  the  English  word  in  the  same  way,  and  with  eur  instead  of  our.  The  Dean 
was  reminded  of  these  facts,  and  as  a  man  of  honor  he  frankly  admitted  his  errour. 

“Etymologies  are  at  present  very  uncertain,  but  such  as  they  are,  the  old  books 
would  still  preserve  them,  and  etymologists  would  there  find  them.  Words  in  the 
course  of  time  change  their  meanings  as  well  as  their  spellings  and  pronunciations, 
and  we  do  not  look  to  etymology  for  their  present  meanings.  If  I  should  call  a  man 
a  knave  and  a  villain,  he  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  my  telling  him  that  one  of 
the  words  originally  signified  only  a  lad  or  servant  and  the  other  an  under-ploughman, 
or  the  inhabitant  of  a  village.  It  is  by  their  present  usage  only  that  the  meaning  of 
words  is  to  be  determined.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 

“Spelling  reformers  have  no  wish  to  destroy  the  science  of  etymology,  which  is 
one  of  our  favourite  studies.  To  trace  the  etymological  relations  of  words  is  to 
us  a  great  pleasure,  and  we  should  be  soiTy  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
those  engaged  in  like  pursuits.  Had  we  imagined  that  phonetic  printing  would 
‘destroy’  or  even  ‘obscure’  etymology,  we  should  have  been  lothe  to  introduce  it; 
although  had  we  to  choose  between  etymology  and  the  great  boon  to  mankind  of 
phonetic  spelling,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  making  our  choice.  The  few 
must  yielft  to  the  many.  Millions  must  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  that  hundreds  may 
indulge  in  one  of  the  pleasures  of  science.” — “Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,”  by  A. 
J.  Ellis,  B.A. 


Early  Spelling  Reformers. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1512-1577) — one  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  English 
spelling  reformers — was  renowned  in  his  day  as  a  statesman  and  critic,  filling  the 
post  of  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  reigns  of 
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E  Iward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  His  “Commonwealth  of  England”  is  the  book  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  He  was  born  at  Walden,  in  Essex.  His  father  acted  as 
High  Sheriff.  His  parentage,  by  his  mother’s  side,  was  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Charnocks,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  King  j 
Henry  chose  him  and  Sir  John  Cheke  (tutor  to  Prince  Edward)  to  be  his  “  scholars,” 
and  allowed  them  salaries  for  travel  and  study.  In  connection  with  Cheke  he 
corrected  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  in  a  few  years  “pi'evailed  all  the 
University  over.”  Smith  was  reckoned  “  one  of  the  three  greatest  masters  of  the 
English  tongue.”  He  wrote  on  the  correct  printing  of  our  language,  and  the  true 
sounds  of  the  letters.  His  biographer  says — “  That  which  he  found  fault  with  in 
our  language  was  the  ill  and  improper  writing  of  it that  letters  “  do  not  convey 
the  sounds;”  that  words  are  “studded  with  needless  letters;”  and  that  he 
“  thought  it  necessary  to  have  more  letters.”  He  framed  an  alphabet  of  twenty -nine 
[  lettei’s,  augmenting  the  vowels  to  ten,  which  were  distinguished  by  accents  into  long 
(  and  short.  “  He  allowed  no  diphthongs,  nor  double  consonants,  nor  any  e’s  at  the  ^ 

;  end  of  words  not  sounded.”  His  disposition  was  marked  by  “  universal  charity  and 
goodwill.” 

I  Sir  John  Cheke  (1514-1557),  another  eminent  statesman,  scholar,  and  spelling 
reformer,  was  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  labored  to  improve 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  as  well  as  English  orthography.  Edward 
I  VI.  made  him  Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood.  Espousing  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London  by  Queen  Mary.  His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  allowed  to  leave  England, 
but  the  estates  given  him  by  King  Edward  were  confiscated.  He  wrote  and 
translated  several  treatises,  and  left  in  manuscript  an  English  version  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  in  which  no  word  was  used  of  other  than  Saxon  origin.  His 
'  biogi-apher  describes  him  as  “  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  good  learning  and  true 
religion  in  this  kingdom.”  Of  his  attempt  at  orthographic  reform  it  is  said — 

■  “  Letters  without  sound  he  threw  out,  and  changed  the  spelling  of  some  words  to 
make  them  the  better  expressive  of  the  sounds.”  He  tided  to  purify  our  language, 
which  he  thought  was  “  copious  enough  of  itself,  without  borrowing  words  from  other 
countries.” 

I-  Bishop  Wilkins  (1614-1672)  was  born  at  Fawsley  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
married  Oliver  Cromwell’s  sister,  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1668  and 
j,  appointed  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  and  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
i  where  he  had  been  educated.  He  was  deprived  of  his  preferments  at  the  Restoration, 
i  but  found  favor  with  Charles  II.  Bishop  Wilkins  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
I  Society.  He  wrote  several  mathematical  and  theological  works.  His  writings  are 
ingenious  and  learned ;  the  first,  published  in  1638,  was  entitled  “  The  Discovery  of 
'  a  New  World,”  and  sought  to  prove  that  the  moon  was  habitable  and  passage  to  it 
'■  possible.  “Mercmde”  treated  of  a  “secret  and  swift  messenger,  showing  how  a 
‘  man  may  with  privacy  and  speed  communicate  his  thoughts  to  a  friend  at  any 
distance.”  Horace  Walpole  in  one  of  his  jocular  letters  wrote: — “  I  discovered  an 
alliance  between  Bishop  Wilkins’  art  of  fiying  and  his  plan  of  universal  language; 
the  latter  he  no  doubt  calculated  to  prevent  the  want  of  an  interpreter  when  he 
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should  arrive  at  the  moon.”  The  title  of  his  most  interesting  and  best  known 
writing  is — “An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language.” 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  but  not  published.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Bishop  Wilkins  was  the  inventor  of  the  “Perambulator” 
or  Measuring  Wheel.  Dr.  Doddridge  said,  “  His  works  all  deserve  reading.” 

;  Bishop  Burnet  testified: — “He  was  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind,  as  true  a  judgment, 

■  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul  as  any  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  lover  of 
mankind  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.” 

I  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790),  the  15th  of  17  children,  was  born  at  Boston, 

!  U.S.,  and  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  a  printer,  who  published  a  newspaper,  to  which 
:  young  Ben  contributed.  (See  his  interesting  “Autobiography,”  Cassell’s  National 
Library,  price  3d.  It  is  also  published  in  Phonogi-aphy,  reporting  style,  price 
Is.  Gd.)  With  little  education,  Franklin  by  prudence  and  industry  won  an  honour- 
!  able  position  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Chiefly  through  his  exertions  a 
public  library,  insurance  company,  and  other  useful  institutions  were  established 
'  in  Philadelphia.  His  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac”  of  industrial  and  economical 
:  maxims  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  much  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for 
i  co-operation  by  persuading  people  to  keep  out  of  debt.  He  experimented  in 
'  electricity,  and  discovered  the  identity  of  the  electric  current  and  lightning,  which 
j  led  to  the  adoption  of  lightning  conductors.  In  his  62nd  year  he  produced  his 
j  scheme  for  reforming  our  spelling,  which,  as  a  practical  man,  he  believed  would  be 
I  of  service  to  the  millions  who  speak  the  English  language.  He  rejected  some 
i  useless  letters  and  added  six  new  signs  for  the  vowels  in  all  and  hut  and  the  con- 
I  sonants  th  in  “  thin,  then,”  sh,  ng.  He  cast  new  types  and  began  compiling  a 
j  dictionary.  Public  business  demanded  his  future  time  and  strength,  but  he  ever 
I  regarded  spelling  reform  as  important.  His  emphatic  words  were — “  Sooner  or  later 
;  it  must  be  done.”  In  1786,  four  years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  a  lady  correspon- 
I  dent :  “You  need  not  be  concerned,  in  writing  to  me,  about  your  bad  spelling,  for 
j  in  my  opinion,  as  our  alphabet  now  stands,  bad  spelling,  or  what  is  so  called,  is 
j  generally  the  best,  as  conforming  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  of  the  words.” 
i  Sir  James  Elphinston  (1721-1809),  who  published  several  books  in  his  reformed 
spelling,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  his  biographers  says  : — “  His  attempts 
to  effect  an  imaginary  reformation  in  the  orthography  of  the  English  language,  by 
spelling  words  as  they  are  pronounced,  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  ended, 
i  as  he  ought  to  have  foreseen,  in  complete  disappointment.  In  this  vain  pursuit  he 
;  published  various  works,  among  which  we  may  mention  ‘  English  Speech  and 
'  Spelling  rendered  Mutual  Guides.’  ”  This  is  a  sample  of  the  unwise  and  discouraging 
j  criticism  on  spelling  reform  which  was  too  common  in  the  first  seventy  years  of  this 
j  century. 

I  Joseph  Ritson  (1752-1803).  Born  at  Stockton,  Ritson  practised  as  a  conveyancer 
i  in  London,  amd  was  known  as  an  eccentric  antiquary  and  vegetarian.  It  is  said  of 
I  him  that  “  his  morbid  temper  and  avowed  contempt  for  religion  counterbalanced 
i  whatever  merit  he  might  otherwise  have  possessed.  It  would  be  uncharitable  not 
I  to  attribute  his  imperfections  to  a  species  of  long-protracted  mental  derangement, 
j  of  which  distressing  malady  he  died.” 
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John  Hart,  the  Chester  Herald,  deserves  a  prominent  place  amongst  early  spelling 
reformers.  His  principal  work  on  orthographic  reform  was  published  in  1569.  In 
1850  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  lithographed  this  interesting  book  from  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  writing  it  with  the  pen  chiefly  in  phonography.  The  title  is  “An  Ortho-  | 
gi’aphie,  conteyning  the  due  order  and  reason  howe  to  write  or  painte  thimage  of  j 
mann’s  voice  moste  like  to  the  life  or  nature.”  The  first  chapter  treats  of  “  what  j 
letters  are,  and  of  their  right  use,”  and  Hart  says : — “Seeing  then  that  letters  are  j 
the  flgures  and  colors  whereof  the  image  of  man’s  voice  is  painted,  you  are  forced  to  ! 
grant  the  writing  should  have  as  many  letters  as  a  speech  hath  voices  (sounds)  and  . 
no  more  nor  less.”  There  is  a  copy  of  this  reprint  in  the  Manchester  Reference 
Library.  I  modernise  the  spellicg.  Hart  goes  on  to  say: — “In  the  present  ' 
manner  of  writing  there  is  such  confusion  and  disorder  it  may  be  accounted  rather  a  ; 
kind  of  cipher,  or  such  a  dark  kind  of  writing  as  the  best  and  readiest  wit  cannot  • 
attain  to  a  ready  and  perfect  reading  thereof  without  long  and  tedious  labor;  j 
whereas  the  new  manner  will  prove  itself  easy  and  delectable.  Yet  I  know  that  i 
some,  seeing  the  strange  manner  of  writing,  will  say — what,  shall  we  now  be  set  to  | 
school  again,  even  of  our  ABC?  Notwithstanding  I  trust  it  may  do  some  good, 
though  not  in  my  days.”  He  refutes  the  etymological  and  other  objections,  and 
prints  some  of  his  pages  in  the  new  spelling,  single  types  being  provided  for  tli, 
sJi,  ch,  &c.  Another  of  his  works,  a  rare  treatise  printed  in  black  letter,  was, 

“  A  methode  of  learning  to  read  English  in  a  very  short  time  with  pleasure.” 
In  this  he  contends  that  “letters  should  show  what  is  meant  by  them,”  and  that 
“the  best  manner  of  writing  is  that  which  is  easiest  to  be  taught  and  easiest  to 
read.”  Hai*t  was  a  learned,  devout,  and  trustworthy  man.  His  name  figures 
honorably  in  connection  with  political  and  monetary  missions  in  the  annals  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  recorded  that  “he  would  take  nothing  for  his  expenses.”  Mr.  j 
Axon  says : — “No  spelling  reformer  will  deny  to  John  Hart,  Chester  Herald,  the  j 
praise  due  to  a  pioneer,  who  made  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  put  orthography 
on  a  scientific  basis.”  There  is  an  earlier  orthographic  manuscript  of  Hart’s  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  hope  will  be  reprinted. 


History  of  Shorthand. 

Abbreviated  writing  was  first  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  none  of 
it  has  been  discovered.  Zenophon  is  said  to  have  taken  down  the  sayings  of 
Socrates  in  “  notes.”  This  art  was  more  practised  amongst  the  Romans.  His¬ 
torians  credit  the  invention  to  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero.  Seneca  improved 
the  system.  It  was  a  kind  of  abbreviated  longhand,  letters  and  characters 
standing  for  words  and  different  parts  of  speech.  The  celebrated  oration  of  Cato  is 
said  to  have  been  reported  by  this  system.  According  to  Plutarch,  “  Cicero  selected 
a  number  of  the  swiftest  writers  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  abbreviating  words 
by  characters,  and  placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  Senate  House.”  If  we  may 
credit  Ovid,  Julius  C[esar  wrote  to  his  friends  in  shorthand,  probably  cypher  or 
secret  writing.  Ausonius,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  an  expert 
penman.  Some  of  the  lines  have  been  thus  translated : — 
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“  Come,  young  and  famous  reporter,  prepare  the  tablets  on  which  you  express 
with  simple  dots  whole  speeches  as  rapidly  as  others  would  trace  one  single  word. 
I  dictate  volnmes  and  my  pronunciation  is  as  rapid  as  hail,  yet  your  ear  misses 
nothing,  and  the  pages  are  not  filled.  Your  hand,  of  which  the  movement  is  hardly 
perceptible,  flies  over  the  waxy  surface  ;  and  although  my  tongue  runs  over  long 
phrases,  you  fix  my  ideas  on  your  tablets  long  before  they  are  worded.  I  wish  I 
could  think  as  rapidly  as  you  write  !” 

This  exaggerated  eulogium  of  the  “young  and  famous  reporter  ”  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  if  applied  to  reporters  in  the  present  day.  For  the  next  thousand  years,  until 
the  invention  of  printing,  there  was  no  improvement  in  this  art ;  then  Wynkin  de 
Worde  extended  the  use  of  abbreviations.  England  soon  after  became  the  birth¬ 
place  of  shorthand  properly  so  called. 

The  father  of  English  Shorthand  was  a  Doctor  of  “Phisicke”  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  bore  the  honored  name  of  “Bright.”  His  system  was 
published  in  1588,  when  Shakspere  was  in  the  prime  of  life— a  year  made 
memorable  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  Timothy  Bright’s  book  is  entitled  “  Characterie  ; 
the  Art  of  Shorte,  Swifte,  and  Secrete  Writing  by  Character.”  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Queen,  who  granted  the  author  Letters  Patent,  with  privilege  to  teach  and 
publish  his  system  for  15  years.  The  original  of  this  curious  license  may  be  seen  in 
the  Patent  Office.  The  only  original  copy  of  Bright’s  system  is  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  He  studied  at  that  University,  practised  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
wrote  a  “Treatise  on  Melancholie”  and  other  works,  one  of  which  is  dated  from 
Ipswich.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  neat  vellum  manuscript  written  in 
Bright’s  system  by  Miss  Jane  Seager,  who  called  it  the  “handyworke  of  a  mayden,” 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Queen.  Bright  became  Rector  of  Methley,  near  Wakefield, 
known  to  co-operators  by  Messrs.  Briggs’s  co-operative  colliery  experiment.  Bright 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Yorkshireman,  one  of  the  Brights  of  Sheffield.  As  the 
pioneer  of  English  shorthand  his  system  is  interesting.  It  was  crude  and  impractic¬ 
able,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  arbitrary  signs  for  words,  yet  he  imagined  it  would 
serve  for  a  universal  language.  In  his  will  Timothy  Bright  directed  that  his  body 
should  “  be  buried  where  God  pleases.” 


Reporting  in  Parliament. 

The  history  of  reporting  in  Parliament  is  a  humiliating  record.  Within  the 
memory  of  living  men  it  was  regarded  as  a  “breach  of  privilege”  to  report  the 
debates,  and  to  the  present  day  the  reporters  do  their  work  on  sufferance.  There 
has  never  been  any  official  report  of  our  Parliamentary  proceedings,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  countries.  The  first  unofficial  reporter  was  Sir  S.  d’Ewes,  M.P.,  who  left 
a  journal  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Parliament.  The  earliest  attempt  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  in  1706.  It  had  to  be  done 
secretly.  Honorable  members  implored  the  House  to  “  put  it  down.”  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington  protested :  “  You  will  have  every  word  that  is  spoken  here  by  gentlemen 
of  importance  wrote  by  fellows  who  thrust  themselves  into  our  gallery.  You  will 
have  the  speeches  of  the  House  every  day  printed,  even  during  our  session,  and  we 
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I  shall  be  looked  upon  a.s  the  most  contemptible  assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  all  honor  to  his  name,  contended  that  the  people  had  a 
I  right  to  know  what  their  representatives  were  doing.  The  House  resolved  that  it 
!  was  a  “  high  indignity  to,  and  a  notorious  breach  of,  the  privilege  of  this  House 

i  for  any  newspaper  or  printer  to  publish  an  account  of  the  debates  or  other 

!  proceedings  of  this  House ;  and  this  House  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity 
;  against  any  and  all  such  offenders.”  In  1740  Dr.  Johnson,  then  thirty  years  of 
,  age,  reported  the  debates  for  Cave,  who  published  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Johnson  said  that  Cave  had  interest  with  the  doorkeepers,  and  got  admission  for 
I  assistants  who  took  notes  of  the  speeches,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  speeches  without 
;  hearing  them.  He  said  “  I  never  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  hut  once.” 

Johnson  was  a  Tory,  and  he  took  care,  he  said,  “that  the  Whig  rascals  should 

not  have  the  best  of  the  argument.”  He  afterwards  regretted  this  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  party.  Cave  was  prosecuted.  For  many  years  the  battle  raged 
between  the  press  and  Parliament.  Fines  and  imprisonments  were  frequent.  The 
j  lynx-eyed  officers  of  the  House  pounced  upon  any  visitor  who  used  pencil  and  paper. 

;  Dr.  Byrom  relates  in  his  journal : — “  I  was  at  the  House  of  Commons  tuther  day, 
and  wrote  shorthand  from  Sir  H.  Walpole  and  other  famous  speakers,  for  which  I 
was  told  I  was  like  to  have  been  taken  into  custody,  hut  I  came  away  free.”  The 
j  Press  and  the  People  prevailed,  and  now  reporters  are  as  necessary  as  members  to 
j  ”  make  a  House.”  It  is  still  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House  for  ”  strangers  ”  to 
1  be  present,  and  as  lately  as  1871  a  member  informed  the  Speaker  that  he  ”  espied 
i  strangers,”  and  the  reporters  had  to  withdraw.  Their  exclusion  did  not  prevent 
reports  ai^pearing.  There  was  always  some  M.P.  who  made  notes  and  sent  a  brief 
report  to  the  leading  journal  of  his  party.  The  farce  of  turning  out  the  reporters 
has  not  been  repeated,  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  The  House  compromised  the 
matter  by  resolving  that  strangers  should  not  be  excluded  except  upon  a  motion 
passed  to  that  effect,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  motion  will  ever  be  moved. 
Note-taking  by  visitors  is  still  forbidden.  Admission  to  the  reporters’  gallery  was 
formerly  limited  to  the  London  Press.  A  few  years  ago  the  leading  provincial 
:  newspaper  reporters  obtained  gallery  tickets.  There  are  twenty-nine  front  and 
I  thirty-six  back  seats,  with  standing  room  for  twenty  more.  The  gallery  is  often 
I  crowded  with  reporters,  “leader”  writers,  and  “ coiTespondents.”  Reporters  take 
j  half-hour  “  turns  ;  ”  towards  the  close  of  important  debates  the  turns  are  five 
I  minutes  or  less.  The  arrangements  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  similar.  Government 
i  reporters  take  full  notes  of  evidence  in  Committee  and  Appeals,  chiefly  by  Gurney’s 
I  system,  the  notes  being  transcribed  by  assistants. 


I  Shorthand  Writers  of  Renown. 

;  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802) — the  gi-andfather  of  Charles  Darwin,  author  of 
the  “Origin  of  Species” — was  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  physician.  He  wrote  the 
i  “  Botanic  Garden,”  “  Temple  of  Nature,”  “  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Life,” 
i  “  Physologia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,”  and  other  works  in 
poetry  and  prose.  “  The  book  I  learned  shorthand  from,”  he  says,  “  was  published 
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by  Gurney.  Many  volumes  I  wrote  from  medical  lectures  I  find  difficult  to  decipher. 

I  believe  this  art  is  capable  of  improvement.”  Born  near  Newark,  he  was  educated 
at  Chesterfield  School  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  "While  at  college  he  was 
economical  and  mended  his  own  clothes.  Many  years  afterwards  he  boasted  to  his 
second  wife  that  he  could  put  a  heel  to  a  stocking  without  missing  a  stitch.  Miss 
Anne  Seward,  his  clever  biographer,  says  that  Darwin  “  stammered  extremely,  but  | 
whatever  he  said,  whether  gravely  or  in  jest,  was  always  well  worth  waiting  for.” 
The  father  of  Miss  Edgworth  wrote  : — ”  I  have  known  him  intimately  for  thirty-six  ; 
years,  and  have  witnessed  innumerable  instances  of  his  benevolence.”  Darwin  had  1 
a  horror  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  advised  his  sister  Susannah  to  follow  his  ' 
example,  and  “abstain  from  pork.”  He  attributed  all  the  diseases  of  the  upper  j 
classes  to  intoxicants  and  luxurious  living,  and  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  ' 
men  and  women  living  as  long  as  the  oak,  provided  they  persevered  for  many  ages 
in  the  habits  conducive  to  longevity.  He  was  intimate  with  John  Watt,  the 
improver  of  the  steam  engine,  and  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  “  Sandford  and  ! 
Merton,”  and  corresponded  with  Benjamin  Franklin.  Cowper  sent  him  a  lively  and 
pleasant  encomium  in  verse  upon  his  “  Botanic  Garden.”  Darwin  wrote  verses 
against  the  slave  trade.  One  line  reads  : — “  He  who  allows  oppression,  shares  the 
crime.”  He  was  quick  at  mechanics,  and  contrived  many  ingenious  machines,  some 
of  which  anticipated  modern  inventions,  such  as  a  loom  for  knitting  stockings.  He  | 
suggested  that  carriage  spokes  should  be  made  of  springs.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  ! 
made  such  a  carriage,  and  its  motion  was  remarkably  smooth.  He  constructed  a  | 
speaking  machine,  and  invented  a  phonetic  alphabet.  He  put  up  a  speaking  tube 
in  his  house,  then  a  novel  contrivance.  The  tube  communicated  between  the 
doctor’s  study  and  the  kitchen.  A  countryman  who  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire 
heard  a  sepulchral  voice  saying — “  I  want  some  coals.”  The  man  fled  in  fright,  for 
the  doctor  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  sort  of  magician.  He  made  an  artesian 
well,  and  there  still  exists  on  the  garden  wall  of  his  house  at  Derby  an  inscription  in  ! 
Latin  respecting  this  well,  with  the  date  1783.  In  the  “  Botanic  Garden”  occur  j 
the  well-known  lines,  prophetic  of  the  power  of  steam : —  I 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar,  } 

Draw  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car. 

Darwin  wrote  a  sensible  treatise  upon  female  education,  which  was  translated  into 
German.  He  said  punishment  should  be  avoided,  and  reproof  given  with  kindness. 
Emulation  he  considered  dangerous,  as  being  liable  to  degenerate  into  envy.  He  was 
in  advance  of  his  age  in  sanitary  matters,  especially  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
pure  water,  fresh  ah’,  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  attention  to  diet  and  exercise.  His 
daughters  learned  swimming  as  well  as  his  sons.  He  wrote  : — “  There  should  be  no 
burial  places  in  churches  or  churchyards,  but  burial  grounds  should  be  constructed 
out  of  towns.”  Charles  Darwin  appends  this  note  : — “Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  this  advice  was  given,  and  it  has  only  been  partially  carried  out.”  Dr. 
Krause,  his  biographer,  sajs  : — “  This  eminent  philanthropist,  physician,  naturalist, 
philosopher,  and  poet  is  far  less  known  and  valued  by  posterity  than  he  deserves. 
Almost  every  single  work  of  the  younger  Darwin  may  be  paralleled  by  at  least  a 
chapter  in  the  works  of  his  ancestor.  The  credit  is  due  to  him  of  having  established 
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a  complete  system  of  the  theory  of  evolution.’’  In  the  “Temple  of  Nature” 
Darwin  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language.  He  died  at  the  Priory, 
in  Derby,  in  1802,  and  was  buried  in  Beardsal  Church,  where  a  monument  records 
his  “  rare  union  of  talents,  the  zealous  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the  active 
humanity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  virtues  which  adorned  his  character.”  By  the 
kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  the  writer  obtained  the  loan  of  an 
interesting  manuscript  shorthand  notebook  belonging  to  Erasmus  Darwin.  The 
book  was  dated  1776,  and  was  filled  with  pen-and-ink  experiments  in  the  construction 
of  shorthand  alphabets,  showing  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  system  he  wrote, 
and  tried  to  invent  a  better.  The  first  paper  is  inscribed,  “  Shorthand,  or  the  Art  of 
Writing  Quick  and  Concisely.”  He  records  his  trial  of  difierent  kinds  of  pens,  one 
being  a  glass  pen.  He  gives  these  excellent  directions  on  the  method  of  learning 
shorthand : — “  Write  the  letters  singly  many  times  over  and  many  days  together, 
till  you  can  strike  them  with  great  accuracy  and  neatness.  Leave  out  all  superfluous 
letters,  writing  from  the  ear  only,  and  not  from  the  vulgar  mode  of  spelling.” 

Job  Orton  (1717-1783).  The  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  Christian  Witness  (1847), 
wrote — “  But  for  the  constant  aid  of  a  body  of  shorthand  writers  in  our  labors  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  on.  Job  Orton,  in  his  celebrated  Letters,  often 
thanks  God  for  the  discovery  of  shorthand,  and  we  not  seldom  echo  the  grateful 
aspiration.”  The  writings  of  the  Rev.  Job.  Orton  (published  in  1842)  fill  two  octavo 
volumes.  They  consist  of  discourses,  meditations,  and  letters.  Job  Orton  was  born 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1717,  the  eldest  son  of  a  grocer.  He  attended  the  Free  School  in 
his  native  town,  and  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Owen,  of  Warrington. 
"SWien  seventeen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge,  of 
Northampton,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years  in  training  for  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Doddridge  taught  shorthand  in  his  school.  In  a  few  weeks  young  Orton  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  art,  and  it  is  said  “could  take  down  the  whole  of  most  of  the 
sermons  he  heard.”  He  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  school,  and  began 
to  preach.  When  the  Doctor  died  he  left  all  his  papers  to  Orton,  who  wrote  a 
memoir  of  his  friend.  Orton  was  a  preacher  at  Shrewsbury  and  Kidderminster. 
It  is  recorded  as  remarkable  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  congregations 
in  his  native  town,  having  lost  their  respective  pastors,  united  in  one  congregation 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  become  their  minister.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
writes  : — “I  have  sent  you  a  box  of  books — ‘Essay  on  Prayer,’  &c.,  by  Angell,  the 
author  of  the  shorthand — and  paid  the  carriage  to  Manchester.”  Angell’s  collection 
of  Prayers  contains  several  that  were  taken  down  in  shorthand.  Job  Orton  died  in 
1783,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Chad’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  celebrated  Letters  were  mostly  written  in  Rich’s  system 
of  shorthand,  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  and  nearly  all  his  correspondents  used  the 
same  system.  The  Letters  contain  excellent  advice.  Letter- writing  is  incorrectly  said 
to  be  a  “lost  art.”  In  the  days  of  dear  postage  and  slow  communication,  the  writing 
and  receiving  of  letters  being  rare  and  important  events,  correspondents  took  time  to 
fill  their  sheets  not  only  with  news  but  expressions  of  sentiment.  With  cheap  postage 
and  quick  transit,  letters  are  generally  brief  and  business-like.  Essays  are  not  written 
in  letters  now-a-days,  but  printed  in  the  monthly  magazines.  In  Letter  8,  addressed 
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to  a  youDg  clergyman,  Job  Orton  writes  : — “  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you  with  so  much  shorthand  in  it.  You  will  find  it  of  signal  use  in  saving 
time  and  labor,  and  making  your  correspondence  with  some  of  your  friends  more 
easy.”  Letter  23  commences: — “I  could  not  open  your  last  letter  without  tearing 
away  a  part  of  the  writing,  which  is  bad,  especially  when  writing  in  shorthand. 
Always  leave  a  blank  for  the  seal.  This  you  may  say  is  an  odd  kind  of  introduction 
to  a  letter,  but  I  have  heard  worse  and  less-pertinent  introductions  to  many  sermons. 
I  have  often  admired  the  character  w'hich  a  great  lady  in  France  gave  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  court,  that  ‘  he  was  excellent  at  little  things.’  There  is  more  in  this 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.”  To  be  a  good  shorthand  writer  one  must  be 
“excellent  at  little  things.”  The  same  letter  contains  these  useful  hints : — “lam 
concerned  lest  you  should  injure  your  health  by  too  close  application  to  your  studies. 
Walk  out  often ;  and  when  you  read  or  write,  be  sure  to  keep  yourself  in  as  upright 
a  posture  as  you  can.  Write  upon  an  inclined  plane,  but  a  standing  desk  is  best. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  young  divines  and  students  than  stooping.” 
In  Letter  70  he  says  : — “  Writing  is  painful  to  me,  and  were  it  not  for  shorthand 
(blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  inventor !)  I  should  write  very  few  letters.  I  have 
but  two  correspondents  who  do  not  understand  it.”  All  these  letters  were  “tran¬ 
scribed  from  his  original  notes.” 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Doddridge  is  best  known  by  his  hymns  and  “The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  Soul.”  He  had  a  reputation  as  a  teacher ;  during  22  years,  more 
than  200  young  men  were  under  his  care,  of  whom  120  entered  the  ministry.  Early 
in  life  he  learned  shorthand  (Rich’s  system),  made  improvements  in  it,  and  taught 
it  to  his  pupils.  In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  by  Job  Orton,  it  is  stated  that — 
“  one  of  the  first  things  he  expected  from  his  pupils  was  to  learn  Rich’s  shorthand, 
that  they  might  make  extracts  from  books,  and  save  themselves  many  hours  in  their 
future  compositions.”  The  Doctor  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books.  He 
usually  read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  often  made  extracts  in  shorthand,  adding 
his  own  reflections.  His  correspondence  was  very  extensive.  His  pupils  transcribed 
his  shorthand  notes  and  letters.  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  in  his  “  History  of  Shorthand,” 
says : — “  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  popularity  of  Rich’s  system  was  its  being 
used  and  recommended  by  this  pious  and  excellent  man.” 

Thomas  Molineux  (1759-1849). — The  late  John  Eglington  Bailey  lent  the  writer 
a  scarce  and  interesting  book,  entitled  “  The  Grand  Master,”  which  was  the  name 
given  to  Dr.  John  Byrom  by  his  shorthand  pupils.  This  book  was  “privately 
printed,”  only  twenty  copies  being  struck  off.  It  contains  the  shorthand 
correspondence  of  Thomas  Molineux  and  Robert  Cobbett  Rofie,  writers  of  Byrom’s 
system.  Thomas  Molineux  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  “  Grand  Master,” 
whom  he  calls  the  “  immortal  Byrom,”  and  he  published  several  editions  of  Byrom’s 
shorthand,  the  first  in  1804  and  the  sixth  in  1823.  Molineux  also  published  a 
“  Stenographical  Copy  Book,”  containing  a  series  of  beautifully-engraved  exercises 
in  shorthand  for  pupils.  In  a  letter  to  the  inventor  of  phonography,  written  in  1847, 
he  said: — “I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  are  a  successful  laborer  in  the  delightful 
garden  of  shorthand  writing,  in  which  I  have  been  a  practitioner  for  seventy  years, 
or  more,  of  my  long  life.  Not  being  able  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Byrom’s  shorthand. 
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I  borrowed  one,  the  price  a  guinea,  and  wrote  out  the  whole  of  the  treatise  before  I 
understood  one  word  of  what  I  was  writing.  I  was  born  at  Manchester,  14th  May, 
1759,  and  came  before  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  to  be  vTiting-master  and  teacher 
of  accounts  at  the  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  YI.  at  Macclesfield,  where 
I  have  since  resided.  This  is  written  without  the  use  of  spectacles,  though  now 
in  the  89th  year  of  my  age.”  Molineux’s  first  letter  to  his  friend  Eoffe  is  dated 
Macclesfield,  14th  February,  1820.  He  writes: — “There  is  a  pleasure  in  letters 
which  books  cannot  supply;  and  there  is  a  still  greater  pleasure  and  charm  in 
conversation,  which  even  letters  cannot  entirely  supply.  But  shorthand  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  as  it  enables  us  to  write  with  greater  ease 
and  fluency  than  is  usually  efiected  in  longhand.  [Phonography  has  therefore 
been  aptly  termed  “  Talking  upon  paper.”]  When  you  visit  Macclesfield,  I 
can  show  you  a  museum  of  stenographic  curiosities,  and  among  the  rest  a  beautiful 
piece  of  writing  by  the  Grand  Master  himself.  You  see  I  am  wiiting  ofihand  ; 
and  these  are  perhaps  after  all  the  best  letters,  especially  if  written  in  shorthand. 
One  may  talk  in  shorthand,  but  you  must  write,  not  talk,  when  you  use  long- 
hand.” 

In  another  letter  he  playfully  asks: — “How  is  Blrs.  Rofie  this  morning? 
Does  she  take  kindly  to  your  new  hobby-horse,  this  stenograj)hic  pony  ;  and  will  she 
be  content  to  get  up  behind  you  ?  Two  are  better  than  one  for  fight  or  for  a  bit  of 
fun.  At  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  the  good  old  cause  of  shorthand.” 
Kofi“e  replied : — “  Your  kind  inquiries  as  to  how  Mrs.  Rofie  likes  my  stenographic 
hobby,  I  can  answer  by  assuring  you  she  is  in  love  with  it,  and  were  she  a  man,  she 
says  she  would  learn  it,  if  she  could  have  Mr.  Molineux  for  a  correspondent.  We 
may  be  said  to  ride  the  stenographic  pony  together  when  I  read  to  her  your  letters.” 
Rofie  was  an  engraver  by  trade.  He  writes  to  Molineux — “  From  your  love  of 
stenography  I  presume  your  library  contains  some  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  this  delightful  art.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  engrave  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gurney  (the  shorthand  writer  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament),  an  impression  of 
which  I  send  you.”  Of  lithographic  shorthand  he  says — “Mr.  Shorter  has  given 
me  two  copies  of  his  shorthand.  He  has  made  use  of  lithography.  He  writes  it 
first  on  transfer  paper,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  writing  on  butter.  Shorthand 
writing,  to  be  clear  and  clean,  should  be  written  on  the  stone.”  Some  of  the 
phonographic  publications,  notably  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1848)  and  the  Bible  (1867), 
are  fine  examples  of  lithogi-aphed  shorthand,  both  of  which  were  written  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman  on  transfer  paper.  Rofie  asks — “  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the 
stenographic  machine  ?  The  person  using  it  will  play  upon  it  with  his  fingers.  The 
characters  used  wiU  be  the  common  printing  ones.”  This  was  written  several  years 
before  the  invention  of  Signor  Michela’s  stenogi-aphic  machine,  shown  at  the  first 
Paris  Exhibition.  Molineux  writes : — “  Praised  be  God  for  shorthand  !  It  has  a 
wonderful  quality  of  bringing  people  together,  without  a  formal  introduction,  and 
making  them  good  friends  in  a  very  short  time.”  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
phonography,  as  thousands  of  phonographers  can  testify.  Molineux  was  the  author 
of  a  practical  “  Arithmetic,”  on  the  last  page  of  which  is  a  vignette  of  Dr.  Byrom, 
with  his  name  in  shorthand  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
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John  Harland,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  was  born  in  Hull  in  1806.  After  a 
short  schooling,  he  became  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Hull  Packet,  studied 
hard,  learned  shorthand,  and  sometimes  reported  meetings.  This  led  to  his  removal 
to  Manchester.  The  Kev.  J.  G.  Robberds,  then  minister  of  Cross  Street  Chapel, 
lectured  at  Hull,  and  being  impressed  with  the  accuracy  of  the  report  by  young 
Harland,  recommended  him  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Mr.  John 
Edward  Taylor,  who  engaged  him  as  reporter.  He  soon  became  head  of  the  reporting 
staff,  and  by  his  full  and  admirable  reports  of  public  meetings,  lectures,  &c.,  added 
to  the  reputation  of  the  leading  provincial  newspaper.  Mr.  Harland  wrote  Taylor’s 
system,  improved  by  himself,  and  he  invented  a  system,  but  it  was  not  published. 
He  admired  phonography,  preferred  phonographic  reporters,  and  testified  that 
“  Phonography  is  undoubtedly  the  best  system  of  shorthand.”  Mr.  Harland  was  one 
of  the  best  reporters  in  the  kingdom  ;  he  could  follow  a  fluent  speaker  and  read  his 
notes  readily.  This  was  tested  in  a  trial  for  sedition  at  Lancaster.  Mr.  Harland 
was  required  to  read  his  notes  of  the  seditious  speech.  Counsel  for  the  defence 
boasted  that  he  would  “  turn  this  fellow  inside  out.”  In  cross-examination,  he 
asked: — “You  profess  to  give  the  exact  words?”  “Yes.” — “ You  say  the  prisoner 
said  so  and  sc  ;  now,  read  what  follows.”  Mr.  Harland  read  that  and  other  passages 
without  hesitation,  whereupon  the  learned  counsel  said — “  I  don’t  think  there  is 
another  man  in  England  who  could  do  that.”  This  occurred  before  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  phonography,  which  has  increased  the  number  of  verbatim  reporters  a 
hundredfold.  Mr.  Harland  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1854.  After  1860  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  antiquarian  research,  writing  and 
editing  several  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Lancashire  and  Manchester,  some  of 
which  were  published  by  the  Chetham  Society.  John  Harland  died  in  1868,  aged  62. 
His  collection  of  shorthand  books  is  in  the  Chetham  College  Library.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Harland  that  the  writer  came  to  Manchester  as  reporter  on  the 
Guardian  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  with  respect  and  gratitude  he  pens  this 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Samuel  Crompton. — From  a  long  list  of  living  shorthand  writers  of  renown, 
I  select  Dr.  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Manchester,  for  many  years  surgeon  to 
Henshaw’s  Blind  Asylum,  who  wrote  in  phonography  and  published  in  phonotypy, 
forty -two  years  ago,  “Medical  Reporting  or  Case-taking,”  being  “An  Attempt  to 
prove  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  medical  attendants  of  families  to  record  the 
particulars  of  their  patients’  illnesses  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  constitutions,  in 
order  to  treat  their  illness  with  due  care.”  The  author  says  he  was  at  one  time 
strongly  opposed  to  phonotypy,  and  is  prepared  to  hear  the  new  types  condemned 
by  those  who  have  not  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  observed  the  extreme  care 
with  which  Mr.  Pitman’s  inventions  have  been  matured.  He  believes  “  the  odd¬ 
looking  characters  in  which  this  book  is  published  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  modern  times.”  Dr.  Crompton  found  that  a  briefer  mode  of  reporting 
cases  was  necessary  than  that  adopted  in  the  London  hospitals.  He  proceeds  to 
say: — “  Mr.  Pitman  came  to  Manchester  in  1841.  I  did  not  attend  his  lecture,  for 
I  had  seen  no  notice  of  it,  but  I  read  a  strong  condemnation  of  his  system  in  a 
leading  journal  (the  Manchester  Guardian).  The  man  who  wrote  that  attack  on 
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I  IMr.  Pitman’s  shorthand  made  me  waste  several  years  of  my  life.  The  attack  was 
!  unjust,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared  afterwards  declared 
;  that  they  had  been  mistaken.”  He  refers  to  the  “deformities”  in  our  mode  of  i 
spelling,  and  says  it  is  absurd  to  laugh  at  phonotypy  because  of  its  strange 
appearance.  Phonotypy,  he  contends,  is  the  “  genuine  standard  of  what  om  writing 
I  ought  to  be.  Men  may  say  I  am  an  enthusiast,  but  I  am  no  solitary  dreamer. 

!  I  belong  to  a  body  of  above  a  thousand  individuals  who  have  formed  themselves 
I  into  a  society  to  carry  out  Mr.  Pitman’s  grand  reform  in  literature.  No  one  will 
deny  that  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  a  child  in  learning  to  read  if  the  letters 
in  which  the  hook  is  printed  were  a  guide  to  the  pronunciation ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  letters  suggested  the  sounds,  just  as  the  notes  in  printed  music  suggest  to  the 
musician  the  true  reading  of  a  piece  of  music.  It  is  obvious  that  a  child  or  foreigner 
in  learning  om*  language  has  to  commit  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  to  memory. 
Mr.  Pitman  has  invented  signs  which  will  enable  the  child  to  learn  to  read  in  a  much 
!  shorter  time  than  formerly,  and  will  greatly  benefit  the  people  of  every  nation,  for  it 
'  is  applicable  to  all  languages.  On  Mr.  Pitman’s  plan  of  spelling  all  difficulties  are 
I  for  ever  abolished.  He  has  done  for  language  what  was  done  long  ago  for  music  : 

he  has  furnished  us  with  the  principles  of  a  universal  language  ;  and  if  we  English- 
j  men  will  not  act  in  this  case  as  the  foolish  Portuguese  did  when  Columbus  oflered 
them  another  world,  our  language  will  become  the  universal  one.  Some  of  the  letters 
look  odd  simply  because  they  are  new  to  us.  Alas !  for  Sheridan  and  Walker,  their 
!  occupation  is  gone.  A  few  bits  of  lead  are  to  supersede  their  clumsy  volumes,  and 
make  each  word  tell  its  own  pronunciation,  and  they  are  to  deliver  us  for  ever  from 
i  words  spelled  like  ‘  Solomon  ’  and  pronounced  like  ‘  Nebuchadnezzar.’  Shall  we 
I  not  adopt  this  steam  engine  for  teaching  the  art  of  reading,  and  thus  give  our 
*  ignorant  countrymen  a  key  with  which  to  open  the  temple  of  knowledge  ?  I  am 
convinced  of  its  ultimate  success.”  Dr.  Crompton  complains  that  many  medical  i 
men  do  not  make  memoranda  of  the  details  of  the  cases  they  attend,  or  they  draw 
them  up  so  carelessly  that  they  are  almost  worthless.  In  other  professions,  he  says, 
gi’eat  attention  is  paid  to  the  recording  of  facts  in  order  to  guard  against  errors,  yet 
there  is  much  greater  necessity  for  making  memoranda  in  medicine  than  in  any  other 
profession  or  trade.  Writers  on  medicine  in  all  ages  have  recommended  the  practice. 
But  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  make  notes  of  cases  in  longhand.  On  no  other 
ground  can  the  neglect  of  case-taking  be  explained.  He  gives  examples  in  tabular 
form  of  notes  of  cases  taken  in  phonogi*aphy,  adding — “  A  brief  method  of  writing  is 
necessary.  I  know  of  none  so  good  as  Mr.  Pitman’s  phonography,  which  is  a  very 
brief,  legible,  and  philosophic  system  of  shorthand.  This  pamphlet  was  sent  to 
Bath,  written  in  phonography,  and  every  word  of  the  manuscript  was  correctly  read 
by  the  compositors.  If  I  had  written  it  in  longhand  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I 
should  have  received  proofs  so  correct.  I  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  subject 
that. I  will  readily  assist  anyone  who  is  anxious  to  become  a  case-taker.” 

As  showing  the  respect  in  which  Dr.  Crompton  is  held  in  Manchester,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  him  oa  retiring  from  medical 
practice,  and  he  received  an  illuminated  address  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  James 
Crossley.  The  late  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Fraser)  wrote  to  the  chairman,  Mr. 
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K.  N.  Philips,  M.P. — “  Not  only  do  I  owe  Dr.  Crompton  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
personal  kindness,  but  I  thoroughly  appreciate  his  public  spirit,  his  artistic  and 
literary  culture,  his  benevolence  and  his  sympathy  with  and  for  the  poor.  Those 
who  know  Dr.  Crompton  best  will  miss  him  most.” 

Dr.  Crompton  is  a  living  representative  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Lancashire 
whose  name  he  bears,  and  he  inherits  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  renowned 
grandfather.  It  will  interest  co-operators  to  know  that  Dr.  Crompton  is  related  by 
marriage  to  Canon  Molesworth,  of  Rochdale. 

William  Hepworth  Dixon  (1821-1879),  historian  and  traveller,  who  was  born  in 
Manchester,  was  an  enthusiastic  phonographer.  When  a  clerk  in  a  Manchester 
warehouse  he  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy,  which  was  privately  printed.  At  twenty -five 
he  went  to  London  by  the  advice  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  adopted  literature  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  studied  for  the  law,  but  never  practised.  He  wrote  many  biographies, 
histories,  and  travels.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  popular  writer. 
His  writings  include  lives  of  John  Howard,  William  Penn,  and  Robert  Blake, 
“London  Prisons,”  “  Holy  Land,”  “  Memoirs  of  Lady  Morgan,”  “  New  America,” 

“  Spiritual  Wives,”  “  White  Conquest,”  “  Her  Majesty’s  Tower,”  “  Free  Russia,” 
“The  Switzers,”  “  History  of  Two  Queens,”  “  Royal  Windsor,”  “  British  Cyprus,” 
and  two  romances,  “Lady  Lisle”  and  “Ruby  Grey.”  He  travelled  far,  visiting 
various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  He  helped  to  found  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  By  his  efforts  the  Tower 
of  London  was  opened  freely  to  the  public.  He  edited  the  “  Manchester  Phono-  ' 
graphic  Magazine,”  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  and  the  Athenceum.  He  repelled 
Macaulay’s  charges  against  William  Penn.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his  criticism, 
though  a  copy  of  Dixon’s  Life  of  Penn  was  found  beside  Macaulay’s  death-bed.  He 
was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  elected  on  the  London  School  Board,  where 
he  obtained  drilling  for  the  boys.  When  a  young  man  he  spoke  eloquently  at 
phonetic  meetings  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  Of  phonography,  he  said : — “I  have 
not  studied  this  art  more  than  a  few  hours,  yet  I  have  written  several  letters  in 
phonography.  There  are  great  discrepancies  betw'een  the  orthography  and  the 
orthoepy  of  our  language.  Since  Cadmus  taught  the  Greeks  letters,  the  art  of 
writing  has  been  retrograding  instead  of  advancing.  Phonography  can  be  written 
with  ease  by  anyone.  It  is  upon  its  universality  and  conciseness  I  ground  my 
hopes  of  its  ultimately  becoming  the  vehicle  of  all  written  communication.  I  believe 
we  have  now  got  a  universal  alphabet.  In  phonography  there  is  a  philosophical 
analysis  of  language  and  arrangement  of  marks  to  represent  speech.  The  character¬ 
istics  of  the  present  age  are  rapidity,  intensity,  concentration.  This  feeling  has 
operated  upon  the  science  of  letters.  Almost  every  great  man  has  devoted  some 
time  to  this  subject.  Hundreds  of  systems  of  abbreviated  writing  have  been  given  to 
the  world,  and  some  schemes  of  universal  language.  They  have  all  failed,  but  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  beautiful  art  we  are  met  this  evening  to  commemorate. 
The  great  want  of  the  present  day  is  a  universal  system  of  writing,  sufficiently 
simple  for  the  lowest  mind,  yet  true  to  all  the  requirements  of  science,  easy  in  its 
acquisition  and  in  its  use,  rapid  as  thought  itself.”  After  exposing  the  absurdities 
of  spelling,  he  proceeded : — “But  will  the  phonetic  system  obviate  these  evils  ?  It 
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will.  The  adoption  of  the  phonetic  principle  will  reduce  from  years  to  months  the 
time  of  learning  to  read.  A  man  can  read  the  moment  he  has  acquired  the  alphabet. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  great  improvements  to  quicken  thought  and  develop  new 
energies.  The  steam  engine  and  printing  press  are  examples  of  this ;  but  hitherto  I 
there  has  been  no  discovery  calculated  to  produce  a  tithe  of  the  general  effect  upon  \ 
the  mind  that  jihonography  is  capable  of.  We  dash  down  our  thoughts  with  almost  | 
lightning  swiftness.  Power  flows  from  it  as  light  from  the  sun.  The  poet,  the 
author,  the  minister  may  produce  an  instantaneous  record  of  their  best  and  finest 
thoughts,  which  from  their  very  subtlety  and  beauty  are  often  lost  to  the  world  for 
want  of  some  means  of  giving  them  expression.  Phonography  and  phonotypy  are  i 
calculated  to  exert  great  influence  upon  language.  By  means  of  this  universal  i 
alphabet  foreign  tongues  will  be  very  easy  of  acquisition.  Avhich  will  in  time  diminish  ^ 
their  number.  If  every  man  in  Europe  could  speak  every  European  language,  it  is 
probable  that  only  the  best  language  would  be  spoken,  and  this  diminution  of  the 
Babel  tongues  of  earth  would  favour  that  universality,  that  general  peace  and  i 
harmony  amongst  the  human  family,  which  it  is  the  high  aim  of  Christianity  to  j 
accomplish.  I  regard  phonetic  writing  and  reading  as  a  mighty  lever  in  education,  j 
May  heaven  quicken  the  workers  in  this  great  reform  !  ”  | 

John  Eglington  Bailey  (1840-1888),  a  Manchester  man  by  adoption,  an  expert  : 
phonographer,  eminent  in  letters,  and  beloved  by  many  friends,  was  born  at  i 
Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School,  Warrington,  i 
and  Owens  College.  His  business  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  Ralli  Brothers,  j 
Peter  Street.  He  learned  to  write  phonography  with  speed  and  elegance,  and  its  : 
use  was  a  stimulant  to  his  literary  career.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  gave  | 
lectures  on  phonography  and  phonotypy  before  the  Cavendish  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.  In  his  report  to  the  “Phonetic  Journal”  he  says — “I  traced  the  early 
history  of  spelling,  showing  that  all  original  alphabets  were  phonetic.  I  adduced  as 
reasons  for  the  unparalleled  success  of  phonography  that  it  is  founded  on  nature  and  , 
philosophy,  and  has  nothing  arbitrary  about  it,  while  stenographic  systems,  founded  | 
on  the  imperfect  Roman  alphabet,  have  long  lists  of  arbitrary  marks,  the  complex  | 
forms  not  admitting  of  easy  joinings.”  In  1859  Mr.  Bailey  assisted  in  founding  the  | 
Manchester  Phonographic  Union,  and  he  acted  as  secretary,  the  present  writer  being  ; 
the  president.  Mr.  Bailey  collected  400  works  on  shorthand  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  history  of  his  favorite  art.  Many  of  these  books  are  rare,  and  he  had  all 
of  them  elegantly  bound.  These  books  can  be  seen  at  the  Reference  Library,  King  , 
Street,  with  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  phonographic  writing,  including  a  copy  : 
of  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline.”  There  are  over  a  thousand  volumes,  the  gift  of  ! 
Mr.  Henry  Boddington.  Mr.  Axon,  in  writing  of  his  friend  in  the  “Manchester 
Quarterly,”  said — “  Amongst  the  most  beautiful  shorthand  manuscript  I  have 
ever  seen  are  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
Mr.  Bailey  wrote  in  1862  for  the  lady — also  an  expert  phonographer — who  became 
his  wife,”  An  incomplete  list  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  writings  numbers  72  books  and 
pamphlets,  including  “Queen  Eleanor  and  her  Crosses,”  “John  Whittaker,”  i 
“ Nonconformity  in  Manchester,”  “Old  Stretford,”  “Memorials  of  Gorton,”  “Dr. 
John  Dee’s  Diary.”  His  lectures  on  books  and  antiquarian  subjects  were  delightful,  i 
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j  He  contributed  papers  to  local  literary,  historical,  and  antiquarian  societies,  and  was 
I  for  several  years  honorary  secretary  of  the  Chetham  Society.  One  of  his  lectures 
j  to  the  Union  was  on  Thomas  Fuller.  This  was  published  in  “Pitman’s  Popular 
Lecturer,”  and  was  enlarged  into  a  work  of  800  octavo  pages,  forming  a  standard 
life  of  the  wise  and  witty  divine  who  wrote  the  “Worthies  of  England.” 

Dr.  John  Byrom  (1691-1763). — One  of  the  best  of  the  hundreds  of  shorthands 
j  published  in  England  was  the  system  invented  by  John  Byrom,  who  was  born  at 
Kersal,  near  Manchester,  in  1691.  Byrom  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors’  School 
and  Cambridge  University,  where  he  was  known  for  the  “pleasantry  and  sweetness 
of  his  temper,  and  the  sobriety  and  modesty  of  his  manners.”  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  was  for  sometime  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Discovering  a  collection 
of  sermons  written  in  shorthand  he  deciphered  the  characters,  taught  himself  to 
write  it,  and  then  invented  a  system  which  he  called  “The  Universal  English 
Shorthand.”  He  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  securing  his  sole  right  for  twenty-one 
years  as  publisher  and  teacher,  and  taught  the  art  in  Manchester  and  London,  two 
of  his  pupils  being  Horace  Walpole,  and  Gibbon  the  historian.  Weston,  a  rival 
teacher,  challenged  Byrom  to  a  trial  of  speed.  Weston  was  defeated.  Byrom  kept 
his  journal  in  shorthand.  In  recent  years  this  journal  was  transcribed  by  a  lady 
and  published  by  the  Chetham  Society.  It  contains  frequent  mention  of  shorthand. 
He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  being  called  to  order  for  taking  notes  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  says — “For  these  attacks  upon  the  liberty  of  shorthand  men 
I  must  have  a  petition  from  all  parts  of  the  country  where  our  disciples  dwell,  and 
Manchester  must  lead  them  on.”  Byrom  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and 
dedicated  his  shorthand  to  its  members.  He  pubUshed  two  volumes  of  poems  and 
wrote  essays  for  the  “Spectator,”  including  those  on  “Dreaming.”  He  was  the 
author  of  the  popular  carol  “Christians  awake.” 

John  Angell,  a  cotemporary  of  Byrom  and  Gurney,  was  the  inventor  of  a  system 
of  shorthand,  the  preface  to  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  name  is  in 
the  list  of  subscribers.  Boswell  relates  that  “a  person  was  mentioned  who,  it  was 
said,  could  take  down  in  shorthand  speeches  in  Parliament — Johnson :  Sir,  it  is 
impossible.  I  remember  one  Angell,  who  came  to  me  to  write  for  him  a  preface  or 
dedication  to  a  book  upon  shorthand;  and  he  professed  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man 
*  could  speak.  In  order  to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book  and  read  while  he  wrote  ;  and  I 
favored  him,  for  I  read  more  deliberately  than  usual.  I  had  proceeded  but  a  very 
little  way  when  he  begged  I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not  follow  me.”  Verbatim 
writing,  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  “impossible,”  has  become  a  common  and 
indispensable  qualification  of  newspaper  and  legal  reporters  since  the  invention  of 
phonography.  Boswell  did  not  write  shorthand;  he  used  abbreviated  longhand. 
“  Oh  for  shorthand  to  take  this  down !  ”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale  (Piozzi).  The  lady 
replied,  “You  will  carry  it  all  in  your  head  :  a  long  head  is  as  good  as  short-hand.'” 

Charles  Dickens. — Keaders  of  “David  Copperfield”  will  remember  that  Charles 
Dickens  was  a  shorthand  writer  of  renown.  His  father  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  Dickens  when  a  young  man  determined  to  qualify  himself 
for  newspaper  and  Parliamentary  reporting.  In  his  biographical  novel  he  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  his  shorthand  studies.  Having  heard  that  many  distinguished 
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men  had  begun  life  by  reporting  the  debates  in  Parliament,  be  consulted  his  friend 
Traddles,  who  told  him  it  would  take  a  “few  years”  to  thoroughly  master  the 
“mystery  of  shorthand  writing  and  reading,”  being  equal  in  difficulty  to 
learning  “six  languages.”  He  bought  a  half-guinea  book  of  Gurney’s  system, 
and  worked  at  it  with  the  “desperate  intensity”  of  his  “nature,”  and  w^as  plunged 
into  a  “  sea  of  perplexity”  that  brought  him  to  the  “confines  of  distraction  ”  by  the 
“changes  that  were  wrung  upon  dots,”  and  the  “  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  the 
wrong  place.”  “When  I  had  mastered  the  alphabet,”  he  says,  “there  appeared  a 
procession  of  new  horrors,  called  ‘  arbitrary  characters ;  ’  the  most  despotic  characters 
I  have  ever  known ;  who  insisted,  for  instance,  that  a  thing  like  the  beginning  of  a 
cobweb  meant  ‘expectation,’  and  that  a  pen-and-ink  sky-rocket  stood  for  ‘dis¬ 
advantageous.’  When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my  mind,  I  found  that  they  had 
driven  everything  else  out  of  it ;  then,  beginning  again,  I  forgot  them  ;  while  I  was 
picking  them  up,  I  dropped  the  other  fragments  of  the  system;  in  short,  it  was 
almost  heart-breaking.  It  might  have  been  quite  heart-breaking  but  for  Dora. 
This  would  not  do,  it  was  quite  clear.  I  was  flying  too  high,  and  should  never  get 
on,  so  I  resorted  to  Traddles  for  advice,  who  suggested  that  he  should  dictate 
speeches  to  me,  at  a  pace,  and  with  occasional  stoppages,  adapted  to  my  weakness. 

I  accepted  the  proposal,  and  night  after  night  for  a  long  time  we  had  a  sort  of  private 
Parliament.  The  result  of  so  much  good  practice  was,  that  by  and  by  I  began  to 
keep  pace  with  Traddles  pretty  well,  and  should  have  been  quite  triumphant  if  I  had 
had  the  least  idea  what  my  notes  were  about.  But  as  to  reading  them,  I  might  as  well 
have  copied  the  Chinese  inscriptions  on  an  immense  collection  of  tea-chests,  or  the 
golden  characters  on  all  the  great  red  and  green  bottles  in  the  chemists’  shops ! 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back  and  begin  all  over  again.”  By  perseverance 
Dickens  became  an  excellent  reporter.  To  his  friend  and  biographer,  John  Foster, 
he  wrote — “I  went  at  it  with  a  determination  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which 
fairly  lifted  me  up  into  newspaper  life  and  over  a  hundred  men’s  heads.”  As  there 
was  no  opening  in  the  “  Gallery”  he  practised  as  a  reporter  in  the  Law  Courts  for 
two  years.  Dickens  was  nineteen  when  he  entered  the  “  Gallery”  as  reporter  for  the 
True  Sun  with  which  Foster  was  connected;  he  also  served  two  years  upon  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  became  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  James  Grant,  who  was  in  the  Gallery  at  the  same  time, 
states  that  among  eighty  or  ninety  reporters  Dickens  occupied  the  highest  rank  for 
accuracy  in  note-taking  and  quickness  in  transcribing.  Foster  says  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  reporter  was  of  the  utmost  importance  upon  the  life  of  Dickens  in 
disciplining  his  powers  and  moulding  his  character.  Dickens  himself  said,  late  in 
life: — “To  the  -wholesome  training  of  newspaper  work,  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man,  I  refer  my  first  successes.”  His  reporting  duties  afforded  that  varied  experience 
of  life  which  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation  and  humor  enabled  him  to  record 
in  his  inimitable  manner.  Dickens  saw  the  last  of  the  old  coaching  days.  He  says — 
“  There  never  was  anybody  connected  with  newspapers  who,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  had  so  much  post-chaise  experience  as  I.  I  have  had  to  charge  for  half-a- 
dozen  breakdowns  when  writing  through  the  small  hours  of  the  night  in  a  swift-flying 
carriage  and  pair.  I  have  had  to  charge  for  all  sorts  of  breakages.  I  have  charged 
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for  broken  hats,  broken  luggage,  broken  chaises,  broken  hands — everything  but  a 
broken  head,  which  is  the  only  thing  they  would  have  grumbled  to  pay  for.”  When 
presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  in  1865,  he  said : — 
“I  hold  a  brief  to-night  for  my  brothers.  I  have  pm-sued  the  calling  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  under  circumstances  of  which  many  of  my  brethren  here  can  form  no 
adequate  conception.  I  have  often  transcribed  for  the  printer,  from  my  shorthand 
notes,  important  public  speeches  in  which  the  strictest  accuracy  was  required,  writing 
on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  in  a  post-chaise  and  four, 
galloping  through  a  wild  country,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  then 
surprising  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.”  He  describes  taking  notes  of  an  election 
speech  by  Lord  John  Russell,  at  Exeter,  amidst  a  lively  fight  of  vagabonds  and  in  a 
pelting  rain.  “  I  have  worn  my  knees,”  he  says,  “by  writing  on  them  in  the  back  row 
of  the  old  Gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  worn  them  by  standing 
to  wi-ite  in  a  preposterous  pen  in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be 
huddled  together  like  so  many  sheep — kept  in  waiting,  say,  until  the  woolsack  might 
want  re-stufiing.  Returning  home  from  exciting  political  meetings  in  the  country 
to  the  waiting  press  in  London,  I  do  verily  believe  I  have  been  upset  in  almost  every 
description  of  vehicle  in  this  country.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  fascination  of  that 
old  pursuit.  The  pleasure  I  used  to  feel  in  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  exercise 
has  never  faded  out  of  my  breast.  I  fully  believe  I  could  resume  it  to-morrow,  very 
little  the  worse  from  long  disuse.  To  this  present  year  of  my  life,  when  I  hear  a 
dull  speech  (the  phenomenon  does  occur)  I[sometimes  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
moment  by  mentally  following  the  speaker  in  the  old,  old  way,  and  sometimes,  if 
you  can  believe  me,  find  my  hand  going  on  the  tablecloth,  taking  an  imaginary  note 
of  it  all.”  Foster  adds: — “The  latter  I  have  known  him  do  frequently;  it  was 
indeed  a  quite  ordinary  habit  with  him.”  The  testimony  of  another  brother  of  the 
fljing  pen  is  “  There  never  loas  such  a  shorthand  writer.” 

International  Co-operation  and  a  Universal  Language. 

During  the  third  day  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Ipswich  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Nash  on  “International  Co-operation,”  which  led  to  an  interesting  discussion 
suggestive  of  the  thought  that  a  common  language  is  needed  to  make  co-operation 
universal.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
said — “I  am  satisfied  the  time  has  arrived  when  more  may  be  done  than  has  been 
done  for  international  co-operation.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  action  is  that  few  of  us  are  able  to  deliver  speeches  in  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  If  we  were  able  to  address  foreigners  in  their  own  language  and  under¬ 
stood  them  when  speaking  to  us,  international  co-operation  would  advance  a  great 
deal  faster  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
people  abroad  and  the  people  at  home  should  be  brought  nearer  together.”  Mr. 
Maxwell,  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  said  — “  The 
difficulties  of  international  co-operation  are  not  insurmountable.  When  I  made  my 
first  visit  to  France  I  was  grieved  and  humbled  that  I  could  not  communicate  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  French  language,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  not  go 
back  to  France  until  I  was  able  to  make  myself  intelligible.”  This  was  spoken  in 
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June.  Mr.  Maxwell  added — “I  am  going  back  in  August.”  The  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  French  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
induced  the  committee  at  Manchester  to  provide  a  teacher  and  free  instruction  in 
that  language  for  their  clerks ;  the  result  having  been  satisfactory,  like  facilities 
might  be  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  other  languages.  Congress  requested  the 
Central  Board  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  printing  a  journal  in  aid  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  ;  and  Mr.  Neale  was  asked  to  translate  Mr.  Nash’s  paper  into 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Could  not  a  page  of  the  Co-operative  News  be 
printed  phonetically  in  these  languages  ?  One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  international 
co-operation  is  the  diversity  of  tongues.  A  common  language  for  mankind  would 
remove  this  obstacle  to  commercial  intercourse,  and  promote  peace  and  goodwill 
amongst  all  nations.  This  grand  conception  of  a  universal  language,  which  has 
been  the  theme  of  poets  and  philosophers  in  all  ages,  may  yet  be  realised  through 
co-operation  and  the  spelling  reform.  Phonetic  printing  and  phonography  will 
enable  foreigners  to  learn  our  language  more  readily,  and  equally  help  the  English 
people  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  other  languages ;  thus  the  way  wiU  be  prepared 
for  the  use  of  one  language,  the  best,  as  the  common  speech  of  mankind.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged,  for  the  following  reasons,  that  English  has  the  foremost 
claim  to  this  high  position: — (1)  Our  grammar  is  simple;  (2)  om*  vocabulary  is 
copious  and  expressive ;  (3)  our  literature  is  unrivalled ;  (4)  English  is  the  language 
of  an  enterprising,  colonising,  and  prolific  people  ;  (5)  our  commerce  is  world- wide, 
and  bills  of  lading  in  all  countries  are  made  out  in  English  ;  (6)  geographically  it 
has  the  farthest  range  of  any  language ;  (7)  it  is  the  tongue  of  the  people  who  have, 
in  phonetic  writing  and  printing  and  international  co-operation,  the  best  appliances 
for  realising  a  universal  language. 

Max  Muller  estimates  that  there  are  900  different  languages  and  several  thousand 
dialects.  The  leading  living  languages,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  Latin  was 
formerly  the  common  language  of  learned  persons  in  all  civilised  countries.  Gibbon 
thought  of  publishing  his  great  history  of  Rome  in  French,  but  was  induced  by 
David  Hume  to  choose  his  native  tongue.  French  continued  for  a  long  time  the 
language  of  diplomacy.  Foreign  men  of  science  appreciate  the  advantage  of  using 
the  dominant  language.  For  this  reason  Professor  ThoreU,  of  Upsala,  says  Mr. 
Axon,  wrote  in  our  language  his  great  monograph  on  spiders.  Thomas  Watts,  the 
celebrated  linguist,  said  forty  years  ago — “  The  prospects  of  the  English  language 
are  the  most  splendid  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  spreading  in  each  quarter 
of  the  globe  by  fashion,  by  emigration,  and  by  conquest  [more  by  commerce] .  The 
increase  of  population  alone  in  the  two  great  States  of  Europe  and  America  in  which 
it  is  spoken,  adds  to  the  number  of  its  speakers,  in  every  year  that  passes,  a  greater 
number  than  the  whole  of  those  who  speak  some  of  the  literary  languages  of  Europe, 
such  as  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch.  It  is  calculated  that  before  the  lapse  of  the 
present  century,  a  time  that  many  now  alive  will  live  to  witness,  it  will  be  the  native 
and  vernacular  language  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings.” 

Seven  of  the  principal  languages  are  spoken  in  the  following  proportion — English 
100  millions,  German  68  millions,  Russian  and  French  50  millions  each,  Spanish  45 
millions,  Italian  28  millions,  Portuguese  14  millions. 
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Mr.  Barham  Zincke,  in  1883,  made  this  calculation  of  the  probable  progress  of  the 
English  language : — 


1880. 

1905. 

1930. 

1955. 

1980. 

United  States  .... 

Oariada  . . 

50,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

35,000,000 

100,000,000 

8,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

43,750,000 

200,000,000 

16,000,000 

12,900,000 

4,000,000 

52,500,000 

400,000,000 

32,000,000 

24,000,000 

8,000,000 

61,250,000 

800,000,000 

64,000,000 

48,000,000 

16,000,000 

70,050,000 

Australia  . 

South  Africa,  &c. . . 
United  Kingdom  . . 

Total . 

93,000,000 

159,750,000 

284,500,000 

525,250,000 

998,050,000 

Aided  by  our  commerce,  colonies,  and  conquests,  English  is  already  the  leading 
language  of  the  world,  and  according  to  the  above  estimate  in  less  than  another 
century  a  thousand  million  people  wiU  speak  the  same  language,  read  the  same 
books,  and  be  influenced  by  the  same  thoughts  and  aspirations. 

A  French  author,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  wrote  : — “Of  all  languages  the  English  is  the 
most  simple,  and  none  seems  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  man- 
j  kind  as  a  universal  medium  of  communication.”  A  German  philologist.  Dr.  Eapp, 

I  also  admits  the  superiority  of  English,  but  notes  an  obstacle  to  its  universality. 

1  He  says : — “  English  may  pass  for  the  general  language  of  all  the  world  out  of 
Europe.  The  suitableness  of  this  language  for  universal  adoption  would  be  still 
more  evident  were  it  not  obscured  by  a  whimsically  antiquated  orthography;  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  may  esteem  themselves  fortunate  that  the  English  have  not 
made  this  discovery.”  We  have  made  the  discovery,  and  the  obstacle  is  being 
removed.  Professor  Jacob  Grimm,  another  eminent  German  philologist,  observes: — 
I  “The  English  language  possesses  a  power  of  expression  such  as  was  never  perhaps 
!  attained  by  any  human  tongue.  In  richness,  sound  reason,  and  flexibility,  no 
I  modern  language  can  be  compared  with  it.  English  may  truly  be  called  a  universal 
I  language,  and  seems  chosen,  like  the  English  people,  to  rule  in  future  time  in  a  still 
!  greater  degree  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.”  Our  language  can  already  be  written 
and  read  phonographically  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  and  it  is  likely  that 
j  in  another  generation  phonography  will  be  the  usual  writing  medium  of  English- 
I  speaking  people  throughout  the  world.  Diversities  in  language  lead  to  ignorance, 
i  national  jealousy,  and  war ;  a  community  of  language  would  extend  knowledge, 
facilitate  co-operation,  and  promote  brotherhood,  mutual  confidence,  and  inter¬ 
national  harmony.  Though  the  day  may  be  distant  when  the  whole  earth  shall 
!  again  be  of  one  speech,  we  can  all  do  something  to  hasten  that  desirable  consummation. 

We  believe  that  our  mother  tongue  is  fitted  for  general  use,  and  regret  that  its 
j  difiusion  should  be  retarded  by  a  clumsy  spelling.  That  obstacle  removed,  English 
I  would  be  the  easiest  language  for  foreigners  to  learn.  Our  review  of  the  tongues  of 
the  world  justifies  the  conclusion  that  English  is  destined  to  be  the  general,  if  not 
the  universal,  language  of  futurity.  Regarded  in  this  light,  English  spelling  reform 
appeals  to  the  highest  sympathies  of  patriots  and  philanthropists,  and  especially  to 
the  friends  of  international  co-operation. 
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Phonography. 

In  1887  the  Jubilee  of  phonography  was  enthusiastically  commemorated  in  Man¬ 
chester,  London,  Australia,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  fifty-two  years  since  this 
art  was  given  to  the  world  through  Isaac  Pitman,  in  what  Camden  calls  the  “praty 
market  town”  of  Wootton-under-Edge,  in  Glostershire.  I  witnessed  its  birth, 
helped  to  clothe  and  nurse  it,  and  have  watched  with  brotherly  love  and  admiration 
the  growth  in  strength,  beauty,  and  utility  of  this  promising  child  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  employs  the  pens  and  pencils  of  stenographers  throughout  the  world. 
The  necessities  of  the  age  demanded  a  brief,  simple,  and  legible  shorthand ;  it 
appeared  in  the  form  of  phonography.  Hundreds  of  systems  have  had  their  day, 
mostly  adaptations,  based  on  the  old  spelling.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  bad  shorthand, 
difficult  to  contrive  a  good  one.  Much  has  to  be  made  of  limited  materials. 
Phonography  is  composed  of  consonantal  lines  of  various  length  and  inclination, 
straight  and  curved,  thin  and  thick,  dots  for  vowels,  letters  for  words,  circles,  loops, 
hooks,  and  other  abbreviations.  Every  sound  has  its  appropriate  sign,  the  letters 
are  arranged  in  their  natural  order,  and  signs  and  sounds  correspond.  The  shortest 
marks  are  assigned  to  the  commonest  sounds;  the  letters  which  occur  most 
frequently  together  have  signs  which  join  readily,  making  the  writing  lineal  and 
fluent.  Phonography  is  easier  to  read  than  longhand  and  not  one  sixth  its  length. 
It  is  a  universal  shorthand,  and  has  ah’eady  been  adapted  to  seven  foreign  languages. 
Phonographers  can  keep  pace  with  the  swiftest  speakers,  although  the  rapidity  of 
public  speaking  has  increased  of  late  years.  Mr.  Gurney-Salter,  shorthand  writer  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  says — “Certainly  each  generation  of  shorthand  writers 
has  testified  to  its  belief  in  such  acceleration  ;  ”  and  reporters  are  the  best  judges  of 
vocal  speed.  The  use  of  phonography  is  not  confined  to  reporting;  it  is  superseding 
longhand  in  every  department  of  penmanship.  Public  speakers  utter  on  the  average 
120  words  per  minute,  two  per  second.  Speeches  and  sermons  have  been  reported 
in  phonography  at  the  rate  of  more  than  200  words  per  minute.  Mistakes  generally 
arise  from  inattention  to  sound  and  sense,  and  violation  of  the  rules  for  writing. 
Dr.  Hodgson,  of  Edinburgh,  lectured  about  “an  aggregation  of  atoms;”  the  report 
read,  “  a  congregation  of  demons.”  A  Manchester  reporter  transformed  Colonel 
Thompson’s  simile  of  “a  goose  and  a  goat”  into  “  a  good  Sunday  coat.”  An  order 
for  “castile  soap  ”  was  misread  “  oxtail  soup.”  Fewer  mistakes  occur  in  shorthand 
than  in  longhand.  The  length  of  longhand  begets  hurry  and  illegibility.  Much 
time  is  lost,  and  sometimes  patience,  in  attempts  to  decipher  bad  writing,  which  is 
one  of  the  plagues  of  literary  life.  It  is  related  that  an  English  statesman  had 
three  handwritings  :  his  best  he  could  read  himself ;  his  second  best  he  could  not 
read  but  his  secretary  could ;  his  worst  could  not  be  read  by  the  writer,  his  secretary, 
or  anyone  else.  Composition  is  facilitated  by  phonography.  Dr.  Gladstone  said : — 
“We  who  practise  phonogi-aphy  know  the  immense  advantage  it  is  tons.  I  can 
compose  anything  far  better  in  shorthand  than  in  longhand ;  it  is  far  less  mental 
effort.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  fingers  follow  the  thoughts  more  rapidly  and 
more  accurately.” 
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The  Origin  of  Phonography. 

At  a  great  gathering  of  phonographers  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  in  1868, 
the  inventor  of  phonography  gave  this  account  of  its  origin: — “From  the  age  of 
twelve  years  I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  books  and  music.  I  read  most  of  the  English 
classics,  and  had  to  give  to  unknown  words  a  mental  pronunciation  of  my  own. 
Here  is  the  ground  of  the  grave  charge  we  make  against  the  present  representation 
of  the  English  language,  of  keeping  millions  in  ignorance.  The  words  of  books  are 
dumb  symbols ;  they  speak  not ;  they  break  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  instead 
of  keeping  it.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  read  through  Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
and  made  a  list  of  about  two  thousand  words,  of  the  pronunciation  of  which  I  was 
ignorant.  These  words  I  read  again  and  again  until  I  knew  them  as  well  as  I  knew 
other  words.  It  was  this  study  of  Walker  that  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  the  science  of 
phonetics,  and  was  the  first  step  towards  the  production  of  a  system  of  phonetic  short¬ 
hand,  although  at  that  time  I  did  not  write  shorthand.  About  a  year  after,  I  began 
to  study  shorthand.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  write  six 
times  as  fast  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  write.  I  borrowed  a  book,  read  it  through, 
copied  the  alphabet  and  arbitrary  words,  and  have  written  shorthand  ever  since. 
The  system  I  learned  was  Taylor’s ;  it  is  the  best  of  the  old  systems.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  cheap  system  of  shorthand;  the  cheapest  was  3s.  6d.,  and  aU  previous 
systems  had  been  half-a- guinea  or  a  guinea.  After  four  years’  practice  I  was  able  to 
report  a  slow  speaker.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  I  was  master  of  a  British  school, 
and  wishing  to  give  the  elder  pupils  of  my  school  the  benefit  of  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand,  I  drew  up  a  manual  to  be  published  at  3d.  It  was_Tajlor’s  system. 
I  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  shorthand  author ;  that  ambition  never  entered  my 
mind  until  it  was  suggested  to  me  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  my  end.  I  sent  it 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Bagster,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London,  the  publisher  of  the  most 
beautiful  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  and  asked  him  to  publish  my  little  book.  He 
advised  me  to  make  a  new  system.  I  went  to  work,  and  in  six  months  my  little 
book  came  out.  It  was  called  ‘  Stenographic  Sound-Hand.’  To  test  my  system 
I  wrote  out  the  Bible.  This  led  to  improvements,  and  in  1840  the  name  was  changed 
to  ‘  Phonography.’  In  1841  another  edition  was  published.  This  brings  me  down 
to  my  visit  to  Manchester.  Although  phonography  was  not  born  here  the  ‘Phonetic 
Journal’  was.  In  the  winter  of  1841  I  was  teaching  classes  and  lecturing  in  this 
city,  and  being  in  the  office  of  Bradshaw  and  Blacklock,  two  very  good  men  (Mr. 
John  Barnes  and  Mr.  Timothy  Walker),  who  were  then  in  the  office,  said — ‘We  can 
do  something  to  promote  your  object  in  this  way.  If  you  will  write  a  page  of  short¬ 
hand  on  a  particular  kind  of  paper,  with  a  particular  kind  of  ink,  which  we  will 
supply,  we  will  produce  you  an  exact  printed  copy  of  it.’  I  did  not  know  how  it  could 
be  done  ;  I  knew  nothing  of  lithography  then.  I  wrote  itin  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  counting- 
house,  and  they  directly  put  it  upon  the  stone,  and  brought  me  a  facsimile  of  my  own 
writing.  I  took  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper  home  to  my  lodgings,  wrote  out  the  first 
number  of  the  ‘  Phonogi’aphic  Journal  ’  as  it  was  then  called,  and  they  printed  a 
thousand  copies  for  me.  In  this  manner  the  ‘  Phonetic  Journal’  [now  in  its  forty- 
eighth  volume]  was  born  in  this  city.” 
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The  real  origin  of  Phonography  can  be  traced  to  Isaac  Pitman’s  reverent  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  love  of  truth  and  accuracy  which  prompted  its  revision.  This 
labor  of  love  led  to  a  friendship  with  the  head  of  the  eminent  publishing  house  of 
Bagster  and  Sons,  as  above  related,  whose  suggestion  to  make  a  new  system  resulted 
in  the  invention  of  phonography.  Isaac  Pitman  was  from  his  youth  a  searcher  of 
the  Scriptures,  using  for  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages  the  8vo.  Reference 
Bible  published  by  the  Bible  Society.  This  volume  was  presented  to  him  when  a 
student  at  the  training  college  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  London, 
in  1832 — the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1835  he  was  living  at  Barton-on-Humber, 
having  charge  of  the  British  School  in  that  town.  He  employed  his  Sundays 
occasionally  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  his  name  being  “on  the 
plan.”  He  was  preaching  one  Sunday  at  Ulceby  and  was  entertained  for  the  day  by 
Mr.  Hay,  a  farmer,  who  possessed  a  copy  of  Bagster’s  Comprehensive  Bible,  which 
Isaac  Pitman  had  not  previously  seen.  This  Bible  justified  its  name  by  containing 
five  hundred  thousand  marginal  references.  The  book  engaged  his  attention  between 
the  morning  and  evening  services,  and  obtaining  its  loan,  he  took  the  treasure  home 
to  Barton,  and  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  contained  the  errors  he  had  corrected 
in  his  own  Bible.  He  suggested  to  Mr.  Bagster  the  revision  of  his  Comprehensive 
Bible,  remarking  that  the  references  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  text.  Mr.  Bagster 
replied  that  he  would  willingly  pay  for  revision  if  any  person  would  undertake  the 
long  task.  Isaac  Pitman  said  it  should  be  to  him  a  labor  of  love.  Half-a-million 
references  had  to  be  examined,  involving  about  four  million  figures  and  letters,  which 
occupied  his  leisure  time  for  nearly  three  years,  or  two  months  less  than  the  stipulated 
time.  Three  errors,  on  an  average,  were  found  in  every  two  pages.  His  letter  to 
the  Bible  Society  was  never  acknowdedged,  but  the  errors  were  corrected.  For  this 
labor  of  love,  in  making  the  Bible  literally  “sound,”  he  received  the  appropriate 
reward  of  becoming  the  medium  for  the  invention  of  “writing  by  sound,”  with  the 
advantage  that  phonography  was  introduced  to  the  book  trade  by  the  most  eminent 
Bible-publisher  in  the  world,  Mr.  Bagster,  who  became  the  life-long  friend  of  Mr. 
Pitman,  and  gave  him  a  superb  copy  of  the  Royal  4to.  edition  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bible,  treasured  at  Bath,  which  bears  this  inscription  upon  a  silver  shield:  — 
“  Presented  to  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  as  a  token  of  esteem,  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
friendly  diligence  with  which  he  labored  to  secure  the  typographical  accuracy  of 
this  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  Samuel  Bagster,  March,  1843.” 

There  are  several  spheres  of  business  life  where  the  employment  of  phonography 
might  be  extended  with  advantage.  Lord  Rosebery,  when  presiding  at  the  Phono¬ 
graphic  Jubilee  meeting,  said : — “  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  economy  of  public 
money,  but  as  long  as  we  neglect  the  economy  of  time  by  a  greatly-increased  use  of 
shorthand  in  the  public  offices  of  this  country  we  are  grossly  and  flagrantly  neglecting 
our  duty.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  the  economy  of  time  and  strength  ; 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  that  our  first  economy  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  a  much  greater  employment  of  shorthand  in  our  public  offices.  In  the 
next  place  we  must  give  our  growing  lads  to  understand  that  shorthand  is  almost 
indispensable  to  a  commercial  education.” 
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Sir  Charles  Russell,  M.P.,  said: — “There  is  no  improvement  which  so  much 
conduces  to  the  economy  of  time  and  accuracy  in  the  discharge  of  business  as  the 
practice  of  shorthand.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  regret  that  there  is  not 
attached  to  every  Court  an  official  shorthand  writer.  I  think  our  Courts  are  behind 
the  necessities  of  the  times  in  not  being  furnished  with  shorthand  writers.  The 
public  ought  to  insist  upon  a  reform  in  this  direction.” 

Phonography  is  taught  in  a  thousand  colleges  and  schools  in  this  country,  but 
why  should  it  not  be  taught  in  every  elementary  school,  taking  precedence  of  long- 
hand  because  the  signs  are  simpler  ?  Shorthand  is  more  useful  than  some  of  the 
subjects  in  the  Education  Code.  Dr.  Weber,  of  Paris,  says: — “In  France  there  are  i 
to-day  three  thousand  elementary  schools  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  before  , 
anything  else.  It  saves  time  in  dictation,  the  spelling  is  improved,  and  the  school 
inspectors  testify  that  the  pupils  from  the  schools  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  are 
more  competent  than  those  in  other  schools.  We  have  petitioned  the  French 
Government  that  stenography  may  be  introduced  into  all  the  elementary  schools. 
Having  such  an  example  as  this  before  them,  other  countries  might  well  be  spurred 
on  to  get  their  Parliament  to  act  in  this  way.”  Mr.  Dowling  said: — “We  teach 
phonography  in  connection  with  the  technical  schools  of  Sydney.”  i 

The  poet  Campbell,  when  made  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  (1825),  said —  I 
“  I  should  exhort  all  young  men  to  learn  that  most  useful  art,  shorthand  writing — an  | 
art  which  I  believe  will  one  day  be  studied  as  universally  as  common  writing ;  and  I 
it  will  abridge  the  labor  of  penmanship  to  a  degree  that  will  materially  quicken  the 
intercourse  of  human  thought.”  At  some  future  time  there  will  no  doubt  be 
professors  of  phonetics  and  phonography  in  our  universities,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  : 
that  Manchester  will  lead  the  way  at  the  Victoria  University.  ! 

Shorthand  ■writing  is  suitable  work  for  the  nimble  fingers  of  women.  Phonography  j 
trains  the  mind,  improves  the  memory,  and  creates  a  capacity  for  business.  A  girl 
who  is  competent  at  shorthand  can  support  herself.  There  are  few  occupations  in 
which  so  small  an  outlay  will  produce  a  better  return.  The  testimony  of  Miss  Ellis 
is: — “Shorthand  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  occupations  a  lady  can  undertake. 

I  have  followed  the  profession  for  years  (sermon  reporting)  and  with  good  monetary 
results,  and  have  always  found  it  a  most  pleasant  and  suitable  occupation.” 
Professor  Bi’idge : — “In  the  States  we  have  a  number  of  lady  reporters.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  -we  have  two  ladies  who  do  just  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  , 
Courts  as  men  do.  One  lady  receives  about  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  A  large  | 
number  of  ladies,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  receive  excellent  wages  j 
and  do  excellent  work  as  secretaries,  amanuenses,  and  reporters  on  papers.  A  lady 
is  doing  my  shorthand  work  while  I  am  absent  from  America.”  Lord  Rosebery : — 

“  In  the  days  when  women  are  loudly  and  justly  calling  for  increased  and  enlarged 
employment,  shorthand  offers  to  them  a  pursuit  in  which  they  are  eminently  qualified 
to  excel,  and  in  which  their  experience  as  type-writers  clearly  shows  they  have  a  j 
right  to  expect  excellence.  The  stress  and  pressure  of  civilised  life  will  make  the  j 
use  of  shorthand  in  correspondence  an  absolute  necessity.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  shorthand  wiU  permeate  every  cranny  and  crevice  of  our  civilised  life.  I  pay 
homage  to  your  lithe  and  noble  art,  which  has  added  largely  to  the  power  and 
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economy  of  the  present  day,  and  is  likely  to  add  to  them  indefinitely  in  the  future. 
I  pay  homage  to  it  further  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  past  it  has  recorded  the 
speeches  of  a  Cicero  and  a  Caesar,  and  I  think  in  the  coming  days  historians  will  not 
be  ungrateful  to  it  for  having  recorded  the  speeches  of  a  Gladstone,  a  Disraeli,  and 
a  Bright.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  when  presiding  at  Mr.  Benn  Pitman’s  lectures  in  Liverpool, 
described  phonography  as  a  “railway”  method  of  writing.  It  was  fitting  that  a 
gi’eat  ruler  in  the  railway  world — Sir  Edward  Watkin,  M.P. — should  pioneer  the 
employment  of  this  railway  writing  to  expedite  railway  business.  Sir  Edward 
writes  : — “My  first  experience  of  shorthand  for  correspondence  was  in  boyhood,  as 
my  father  was,  for  those  times,  an  adept  in  the  art,  working  on  the  old  Byrom  ways. 
I  have,  therefore,  always  had  shorthand  in  my  head.  When  it  became  my  turn  to 
administer  affairs  of  business,  I  half  killed  myself  in  writing  and  dictating — which 
was  then  the  fashion — in  longhand  ;  so  I  learned — for  I  had  to  learn  it — to  speak 
my  letters  to  a  shorthand  writer.  I  can  now  keep  four  or  five  men  at  work  taking 
notes  and  writing  out,  and  do  it  in  better  style  by  speaking  the  matter  than  by 
writing  it  out  myself  in  longhand.” 

As  an  evidence  of  the  legibility  of  Phonography  we  may  mention  that  a  part  of 
this  article  was  “set”  from  shorthand  “copy”  by  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society. 


Phonotypy. 

Speaking  of  the  first  edition  of  Phonography,  published  in  1837,  the  inventor  said  at 
the  Jubilee  meeting: — “Thus,  silently  as  the  day  dawns,  was  inaugurated  the 
greatest  reform  of  modern  times.  It  will  take  a  generation  or  two  to  effect  it. 
That  it  will  be  accomplished  appears  to  me  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  continue 
to  rise,  and  truth  to  prevail  over  error.  Phonetic  spelling  now  commands  the  assent 
of  every  philologist  in  England  and  America  as  the  true  principle  of  writing.  My 
object  in  life  has  been  to  make  the  presentation  of  thought  as  easy  as  possible. 
Fifty  years  are  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  man,  and  I  have  prosecuted  my  labors 
for  that  length  of  time.  Though  I  will  not  say  we  have  in  phonography  the  best 
shorthand  form  for  every  word,  I  maintain  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  it.  The 
Globe  newspaper,  while  praising  shorthand  and  prophesying  a  bright  future  for  it, 
said  that  as  to  a  reformed  spelling,  which  I  had  attempted  to  introduce  in  conjunction 
with  phonetic  shorthand,  I  must  by  this  time  acknowledge  that  it  had  failed.  No  ! 
I  do  not  acknowledge  it,  and  I  won’t  acknowledge  it.  I  know  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  that  I  have  succeeded.  Thei’e  is  another  Globe  besides  the  pinky-paper  Globe; 
the  English-speaking  people  of  this  country,  America,  and  Australia  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  on  it,  and  they  have  risen  in  the  might  of  their  intelligence  and 
said  : — ‘  The  finest  language  on  earth  is  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  worst  spelling 
on  earth,  and  the  time  is  come  to  reform  it.’  We  intend  to  do  it  by  degrees.  I  will 
show  you  how.  First,  by  observing  five  simple  rules : — (Ij  The  letters  c,  q,  x  are 
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rejected  as  useless,  and  every  other  consonant  is  confined  to  the  representation  of 
one  sound;  as  every  figure  represents  one  number.  (2)  A,  e,  i,  o,  u  represent  the 
short  vowels  in  pat,  pet,  pit,  pot,  put',  and  u  represents,  in  addition,  the  vowel  in  hut, 
double.  The  diphthongs  in  hind,  boy,  hound,  beauty,  are  written  by  ei,  oi,  ou,  iu; 
and  the  open  diphthong  in  naive,  Kaiser,  by  ai.  {I,  in  preference  to  ei,  is  allowed  to 
represent  the  first  personal  pronoun.)  (3)  Th  represents  the  two  sounds  in  breath, 
breathe,  (called,  as  single  letters,  ith,  thee,)  and  the  recognised  digraphs  ch,  sh,  ng, 
(called  as  single  letters,  chay,  ish,  ing,)  represent  the  sounds  heard  in  much,  wish, 
sing.  Zh  (zhee)  is  introduced  for  the  voiced  ish  in  vision  (vizhon).  (4)  In  monosyll¬ 
ables,  and  sometimes  in  polysyllables,  n  represents  ng  before  k  and  g,  as  think 
(thingk),  auger  (ang-ger).  (5)  The  spelling  of  the  long  vowels  is  not  altered,  except 
in  cases  of  gross  irregularity,  such  as  beau  (ho),  cocoa  (koko),  receive  (reseev),  believe 
(beleev),  because  any  system  of  digraphs  that  might  be  adopted  to  represent  the 
long  vowels  would  prejudice  the  reform.  Every  letter  of  the  old  alphabet  is 
used  UNiFOKMLY,  ONLY  for  the  representation  of  consonants,  short  vowels,  and 
diphthongs. 

No  chanje  iz  at  prezent  propozed  in  the  speling  ov  proper  namez,  whether  ov 
personz  or  plasez.  This  department  ov  orthografi,  ov  reit,  belongz  tu  the  ownerz  ov 
the  namez,  and  the  inhabitants  ov  the  plasez. 

The  following  paragraph  will  show  the  application  of  the  rules  : — 

When  Lord  Sherbrooke,  sum  yearz  ago,  faild  tu  spel  a  simpel  wurd  ov  wun  silabel, 
British  orthografists  konfest  themselvz  tex'ibli  shokt.  That  a  nobel  lord,  and  an 
authoriti  on  materz  ediukashonal,  shud  hav  blunderd  so,  woz  perfektli  inekskiuzabel. 
So  sed  the  kritiks,  and  we  hav  no  dout  Lord  Sherbrooke  himself  blusht  in  the 
preivasi  ov  hiz  chamber.  Stranjeli  enuf,  it  okfird  tu  a  fiu  unthinking  kreatiurz,  that, 
after  ail,  the  orthografi  meit  onli  hav  itself  tu  blame  for  geting  il-uzed.  That 
doktrin  woz  skoft  at,  and  its  upholderz  held  up  to  ridikiul.  Pepel  seemd  tu  think 
that  the  sistem  ov  speling  which  they  had  been  taught — so  painfuli  taught — and 
whoze  veri  inti’ikasi  proved  its  wurth,  woz  a  heven-sent  boon  tu  man,  and  not  a  thing 
tu  be  tampered  with.  They  forgot  that  it  woz  for  ajez,  with  their  great-grand- 
fatherz,  in  a  state  ov  fluks,  and  that  it  woz  stil  a  developing  kreatiur.  They  faild 
tu  rekolekt  that,  a  fiu  sentiuriz  ago,  men  had  speld  wurdz  akording  tu  their  jujment, 
and  had  not  been  kalld  tu  akount  for  doing  so ;  and  that  Milton,  in  hiz  Paradise 
Lost,  had  rung  half-a-duzen  chanjez  upon  a  wurd  in  az  meni  pajez,  without  being 
dubd  illiterate. 


Conclusion. 

Co-oPEEATioN  and  phonography  have  these  characteristics  in  common — efficiency  in 
production,  economy  in  distribution;  their  benefits  are  free  to  all,  and  both  are 
friendly  to  education  and  temperance.  A  parental  relationship  exists  between 
phonography  and  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  Manchester  young  men  who 
studied  phonography  and  favored  phonetic  spelling,  formed  the  Roby  Brotherhood  ; 
its  members  founded  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable  Co-operative  Society, 
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which  originated  the  “Co-operator,”  in  whose  pages  Mr.  Abraham  Greenwood’s 
paper  was  printed  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Wholesale  Society 
and  the  Scottish  Wholesale.  Some  of  the  Eochdale  “Pioneers”  received  a  stimulus 
from  attending  the  lecture  at  which  Mr.  John  Bright  presided  and  said,  “The public  ; 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  phonography  are  incalculable.”  There  are  phonographic  ! 
classes  in  connection  with  the  stores  at  Rochdale,  Bolton,  and  other  towns.  The  ‘ 
Society  of  Arts  holds  an  annual  shorthand  examination,  and  shorthand  is  an  optional  ^ 
subject  in  the  Civil  Service.  There  is  a  considerable  phonographic  literature  and  i 
many  shorthand  magazines.  The  “  Phonetic  Journal  ”  has  a  circulation  of  25,000  j 
copies  weekly.  More  than  a  million  copies  of  the  “Phonographic  Teacher”  have  i 
been  printed,  besides  other  instruction  books.  The  Phonetic  Society  numbers  three  ' 
thousand  certificated  members.  Shorthand  associations  exist  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  with  numerous  Board  School  and  other  classes.  In  the  United  States,  ' 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Continental  countries  shorthand,  principally  phonography,  is  ' 
making  proportionate  progress. 

Spelling  reform,  in  order  to  become  a  national  movement,  needs  a  Royal  Commission 
to  choose  the  best  system,  which  should  be  used  in  public  documents,  inspectors  of 
schools  being  authorised  to  “pass”  new  spellings.  As  we  have  no  “Academy,”  like 
the  French,  it  must  be  done  by  the  Government,  backed  by  the  people.  Fashion 
being  then  in  its  favor,  authors  would  publish  books  in  phonetic  spelling.  Co-opera¬ 
tors  should  set  the  example  by  writing  and  printing  labor,  honor,  favor,  program, 
and  so  on.  We  need  not  wait  for  new  letters ;  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  the 
present  alphabet,  and  break  the  “spell”  under  which  we  have  so  long  been 
laboring. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY, 


Up  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Pkesent  Centup.y. 


BY  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  B.A.,  SOMETIME  SCHOLAR  OF  Y'ADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


I T  HE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 


The  Manors  and  Combined  Agriculture. 


HE  history  of  English  industry  begins  properly  when  England  had  ceased  to 


-L  be  the  battle  ground  of  various  foreign  predatory  tribes,  and  had  settled  down 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  nationality.  True,  it  had  attained  no  mean 
commercial  importance  under  the  Romans,  but  when  they  left  the  country  both 
trade  and  agiiculture  decaj'ed.  "Wlien  the  nation  emerges  again  from  the  chaos  of 
conquest,  we  find  the  gi’eat  economic  featiu’e  of  the  period  is  the  development  and 
consolidation  of  the  manorial  system,  under  which  land  and  communities  are 
aggregated  into  “  manors,”  each  having  its  lord,  who  owned  most  of  the  land  therein. 
It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  private  property  in  land  was  at  first  unknown, 
and  that  the  “  lord  of  the  manor  ”  gained  his  position  under  pretence  of  assisting  his 
humbler  brethren.  But  common  ownership  of  land  was  by  no  means  extinct  under 
this  system,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  originally,  hence,  in  this  early  period 
we  find  the  peojile  si)lit  up  into  separate  groups,  becoming  either  a  community 
regulated  by  a  headman,  or  a  “manor”  administered,  in  the  interest  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  by  his  bailiff.  But,  whatever  the  precise  standing  of  the  cultivator  of 
land,  whether  free  “markmen”  or  manorial  tenants,  all  cultivation  and  agi-iculture 
was  carried  on  collectively.  Men  gathered  together  their  oxen  to  form  the  usual 
team  of  eight  wlierewith  to  drag  the  plough  ;  in  fact,  a  combined  system  of  tillage 
existed,  and  continued  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  centuries  till  comparatively 
recent  times. 

The  distinctive  featm-e  of  this  combined  agi-icultiu-e  was  the  three-field  system. 
All  the  arable  land  near  a  village  was  divided  into  three  strips,  and  was  sown  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  field  was  sown  with  wheat  or  rye  in  the  autumn  of  one  year ; 
then,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  primitive  farming,  this  crop  Avould  not  be  reaped  in 
time  for  autumn  sowing  the  next  year,  but  the  sowing  took  place  in  the  following 
spring,  the  next  crop  being  oats  or  barley ;  after  this  crop  the  land  lay  fallow  for  a 
year.  Hence,  of  these  three  strips,  every  year  one  had  wheat  or  rye,  another  oats 
or  barley,  while  the  third  was  fallow.  The  land  of  each  individual  was  necessarily 
scattered  between  the  various  strips  of  his  neighbours,  so  that  each  might  have  a 
fair  share  in  land  of  good  quality.  This  style  of  agricultiu’e,  of  com'se,  produced  very 
meagre  results,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  simple  wants  of  the 
occupiers  of  that  epoch. 
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Now,  the  main  principle  which  actuated  the  dwellers  in  the  ancient  mai-k,  or  the 
later  manor,  was  that  each  community  should  be  seK-sufficing  and  seK-contaiued ; 
j  hence  no  encom-agement  was  given  to  industry  beyond  w’hat  was  uecessai-y  for  the 
I  wants  of  the  village.  Their  flocks  and  their  land  pro\uded  them  with  all  the  food  i 
,  and  clothing,  coai'se  though  it  was,  that  they  requmed,  and  they  got  fuel  from  the  j 
I  “waste”  beyond  the  manor.  No  lahom*  was  undertaken  that  requii-ed  any  outside  ! 

market  for  its  support.  The  villages  wished  to  he,  and  were,  each  a  self-sufficing  | 
I  economic  whole ;  hence  only  the  simplest  domestic  aids  and  manufactm-es  w^ere  ! 
i  caiT-ied  om 

J 

i 

;  Internal  and  Foreign  Trade.  Money. 

I 

But  however  much  a  community  may  desire  to  he  self-sufl&ciug  it  cannot  he  so  j 
'  entu-ely.  Differences  of  soil,  mineral  wealth,  and  other  advantages  cause  one 
'  commimity  to  requii'e  what  another  has  in  abundance.  Salt,  for  instance,  was 
'  largely  in  request  for  salting  meat  for  the  winter,  and  it  cannot  he  universally 
procured  in  England.  Hence  local  mai’kets  ai’ose,  at  fii-st  always  on  the  neutral 
boundary  between  two  marks,  and  the  place  of  the  market  was  marked  by  the 
houndaiy  stone,  the  origin  of  the  later  “mai'ket  cross.”  These  mai-kets,  at  fii-st,  took 
place  only  at  stated  times  diuing  the  year.  Shiines,  and  hmial  places  of  noted  men,  i 
:  were  the  most  frequented  spots  for  such  annual  fail’s.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  origin  of  j 
'  Glasgow^  may  he  traced  fit’om  the  hiu’ial-place  of  S.  Niuian  (570  a.d.).  There  seems  | 
to  have  been  a  well-defined,  though  small,  trading  class ;  hut,  at  anjTate  at  fii’st,  ; 
most  people  of  difierent  occupations  met  at  notonously  convenient  places  and 
1  bartered  without  the  assistance  of  any  kind  of  middlemen.  i 

j  Mere  hai’ter,  however,  is  tedious  and  cumbersome ;  and  although,  up  to  the  time  ^ 

!  of  Alfred  (870  a.d.),  a  lai’ge  proportion,  though  not  the  whole,  of  English  internal  ’ 
trade  was  caiiied  on  in  this  fashion,  the  use  of  metals  for  exchange  begins  to  become 
common  in  the  ninth  centiu’y  ;  and  in  900  a.d.  regular  money  pajunents  h}^  tenants 
j  are  found  recorded.  And  when  we  come  to  the  levy  of  the  Danegeld  (991  a.d.),  the  ; 

I  tax  raised  by  Etheh*ed  as  a  bribe  to  the  Danes,  it  is  cleai’  that  money  coinage  must  , 
j  have  been  widely  difiused  and  in  general  cu’culation.  j 

j  Trade  of  all  kinds  sufiered  a  severe  blow  by  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  i 
England.  English  merchants  still,  however,  did  some  foreign  trade,  and  were  , 
encom-aged  therein  about  1000  a.d.  by  a  law  which  provided  that  “if  a  merchant 
tlu’ived,  so  that  he  fared  thi’ice  over  the  sea  by  his  own  means,  then  was  he  of  thane-  | 
right  worthy,”  a  comparatively  high  rank.  The  settlement  of  German  merchants  in  ' 
London  also  dates  from  the  time  of  Etheh’ed  the  Unready  (about  1000  a.d.).  Much  ' 
of  this  foreign  trade  lay  in  the  treasiu’es  of  rich  metals  and  embroidery  used  in  the  j 
numerous  monasteries.  English  merchants,  we  knoiv,  went  to  Marseilles,  and  othei’S  ' 
frequented  the  French  fau’s  of  Rouen  and  S.  Denis  in  the  ninth  centiu’y ;  while  we 
have  a  most;  intei’esting  document,  the  first  treaty  of  commerce,  dated  796  a.d.,  ly 
which  Karl  the  Great  (or  Charlemagne)  gi’anted  protection  to  English  traders  from 
j  Mercia.  Li  Alfred’s  days,  one  English  bishop  even  “  penetrated  prosjierously  ”  to 
I  India  with  the  king’s  gifts  to  the  shi’ine  of  S.  Thomas. 
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'  SUMHARY  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

i 

i  To  -sum  up,  then::  the  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  time  between  the  Saxon  conquest 
1  and  the  Norman  conquest,  was  engaged  in  agi-icultm-e,  the  staple  articles  being  wool 
j  and  agi-icultm-al  produce.  Crafts  and  manufactm-es  were  tew  and  simple,  and 
I  confined  to  separate  communities.  Fine  arts  and  works  in  metal  and  embroideries 
;  were  confined  to  the  monasteries.  The  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  was 

'  untouched.  Trade  was  small,  hut  undoubtedly  developing. 

1 

The  Feudal  System. 

Before  leaving  this  period  it  would  be  well  to  observe  that,  dm-ing  the  later  portion 
of  it,  the  manorial,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  feudal  system,  had  ah*eady  been 
gi’owing  for  generations.  It  came  to  be  a  system  that'  eventually  constituted  the 
I  lords  of  the  manors  the  nominal  protectors,  but  the  real  masters,  of  the  village 
I  husbandmen  dwelling  around  them.  The  lord  professed  to  take  them  under  his 
protection  if  they  siuTendered  their  independence  to  him,  and  it  was  probably  oiving 
to  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes  that  the  system  grew  as  it  did.  In  Canute’s 
reign  we  find  it  in  full  force,  and  at  this  time  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  gi’eat 
I  military  districts,  or  earldoms,  the  “  earl  ”  being  responsible  to  the  king  and  receiving 
I  the  profits  of  his  district.  When  William  the  Norman  conquered  England  he  did 
i  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  impose  a  feudal  system  upon  the  people.  The  system  was 
there  ah’eady,  developed  from  the  old  manors,  and  all  WiUiam  I.  did  was  to 
reorganise  it,  and  give  the  English  people  Norman,  instead  of  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish,  lords. 

I  II.— FEOM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  HENRY  III.— 1066-1216  a.d. 

!  Economic  Condition  of  England  as  shown  in  the  Domesday  Book. 

The  Domesday  Book  is  the  most  wondrous  contribution  to  the  history  of  any 
race  that  has  existed  in  Em-ope.  As  a  statistic  and  economic  work,  it  is  as 
,  unrivalled  as  it  is  comparatively  unused.  From  it  we  may  gather  the  following  few 
j  facts  as  to  the  economic  condition  of  England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

'  The  population  numbered  about  2,000,000,  three-fom-ths  of  whom  lived  by  agidcul- 
tiu*al  labour,  the  remaining  fomdli  being  townsfolk,  gentry,  and  chiu-chmen.  The 
east  and  south,  especially  the  county  of  Kent,  were  the  best  tilled,  richest,  and  most 
populous  parts  of  the  country.  “  The  downs  and  wold  gave  fine  pastm-age  for  sheep, 
the  copses  and  woods  formed  fattening  grounds  for  swine,  and  the  hollows  at  the 
downs’  foot,  the  river  flats,  and  the  low,  gi’avel  hills  were  the  best  and  easiest  land  to 
plough  and  crop.  Far  the  largest  part  of  the  country  was  forest,  i.e.,  uncleared  and 
j  undi-ained  moor,  Avood,  or  fen.”  The  chief  towns  Avere  London,  Bristol,  NorAvich, 

!  Lincoln,  Oxford,  York,  Exeter,  and  Winchester;  but  these  Avere  trading  centres 
rather  than  seats  of  manufactmlng  industry.  A  small  foreign  export  trade  Avas  done 
in  Avool  and  lead,  the  imports  being  chiefly  articles  of  luxury.  There  Avere  9,250 
villages  or  manors  in  the  land ;  in  these  about  three-fifths  of  each  is  Avaste — i.e., 
untilled,  common  land — one-fifth  pastm’e,  and  one-fifth  arable. 
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The  jManoelyl  System  at  this  Epoch. 

All  land  in  the  manors  above  mentioned  was  divided  into  (1)  demesne,  belonging  to 
tlie  lord  of  the  manor,  and  containing  about  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
manor  ;  and  (2)  into  villeinage,  containing  two-thirds  or  so  of  the  total,  and  belonging 
to  the  villeins  on  condition  of  their  rendering  certain  services  in  agricultural  work 
to  their  lord.  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  community,  they  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  Beneath  the  lord  there  came  (1)  the  villeins,  who  formed  .38  per  cent  of 
tlie  whole  population  in  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Book,  and  held  their  lands 
generally  in  “  virgates,”  comprising  a  fairly  large  piece.  Next  to  them  came  (2)  the 
cottars,  a  class  quite  distinct  from  and  below  the  former,  who  probably  held  only  a 
cottage  and  a  small  strip  of  land,  and  did  not  even  possess  a  plough,  much  less  a 
team  of  oxen,  but  had  to  combine  for  this  piu’pose.  They  form  32  per  cent  of  the 
Domesday  population.  Finally  came  (3)  the  serfs,  who  only  form  9  per  cent  of  the 
population  as  an  average  for  all  England,  though  in  some  counties  they  were  as 
much  as  21  per  cent,  in  others  as  few  as  4  per  cent.  Less  than  a  centmy  after  the 
conquest  they  disappear,  and  merge  into  the  cottars.  These  were  the  conditions  in 
tiie  central  and  southern  counties,  but  in  the  eastern  part  we  find  the  poimlation 
divided  under  another  system,  into  soc-men  and  liheri  homines.  They  only  form, 
however,  4  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  soc-men  were  subject  to  their 
lord’s  jiu’isdiction,  but  free  from  the  more  servile  conditions  of  working  so  many 
days  a  week  for  their  lord. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  notice  important  changes  in  this  system. 
A  large  class  of  “  free  tenants  ”  arose,  partly  by  the  elevation  of  villeins  who  commuted 
their  servile  services  by  money  payments,  and  partly  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
enclosing  and  then  letting  portions  of  the  waste,  or  even  of  his  own  demesne,  for 
money  rents.  This  commutation  of  laboiu'  rents  for  money  rents  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  time,  as  we  shall  see  later.  Special  services,  and  “boon-days”  on 
which  work  was  done  for  the  lord,  were  similarly  commuted ;  and  connected  with 
this  is,  natiu’ally,  the  appearance  of  a  class  of  laboiu'ers  depending  chiefly  upon  wages — 
of  com’se,  in  agi'icultm'al  labom*.  They  probably  were  originally  cottars  who  had 
not  enough  land  to  occupy  all  their  time  in  its  cultivation,  and  thus  were  free  to  hire 
themselves  to  the  lord,  or  to  larger  tenants.  Of  course,  these  changes  came  gi’aduaUy, 
but  their  effect  is  seen  subsequently  in  the  difiiculties  as  to  wages,  which  fii’st  arose 
after  the  Great  Plague,  and  in  the  final  abolition  of  laboim  rents  at  the  time  of  Wat 
Tyler’s  rebellion. 

Economic  Effects  of  the  Feud.vl  System. 

We  shall  find  that  for  some  time  after  the  Norman  conquest  English  industry  does 
not  gi’ow  very  rapidly.  The  feudal  system  gave  no  scope  to  indi\'idual  entei’prise  ; 
tlie  constant  taxation,  in  the  shape  of  taUages,  aids,  and  fines,  repressed  the  desire  of 
accumulating  capital  that  would  probably  be  practically  confiscated ;  the  villeins 
were  bound  to  the  land,  and  could  not  leave  it  without  inciuTing  a  distinct  loss  both 
of  social  status  and  the  means  of  livelihood  ;  and  good  agricultiu'e  was  impossible 
under  the  manorial  customs  and  collective  system  of  tillage.  Prices  in  trades,  too, 
were  settled  by  authority ;  competition  was  checked ;  and  merchants  had  to  pay 
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heavy  fines  for  royal  “protection.”  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Norman 
i  conquest,  which  combined  the  Kingdom  of  England  with  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
gave  fm’ther  opportunities  for  intercom’se  with  France  and  the  continent,  and  foreign 
trade  received  a  certain  stimulus  from  this  fact.  It  was  fm-ther  developed  by  the 
crusades,  the  eflects  of  which  we  must  consider  at  this  point. 

The  Influence  of  the  Crus.4des  upon  Trade. 

The  most  patent  effect  produced  by  these  extraordinary  religious  and  sentimental 
expeditions  was  the  opening  up  of  trade  routes  throughout  Eimope  to  the  shores  of 
the  MediteiTanean  and  the  East ;  and  this  commercial  movement  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  internal  trade  of  England,  which  was  felt  in  the  growing  importance  of  the 
towms.  The  crusades  produced  also  a  considerable  redistribution  of  wealth  in 
Em’ope,  and  of  com*se  in  England,  too,  for  the  knights  and  nobles  that  set  out  for 
Palestine  often  mortgaged  their  lands  and  never  redeemed  them,  or  they  perished 
and  theii'  lands  lapsed  to  the  crown,  or  more  frequently  to  the  monasteries,  who  acted 
as  the  absent  owner’s  trustees.  Barons  going  abroad,  and  kings  also,  often  gave 
charters  of  liberties  to  towns  under  their  jiudsdiction  in  retmm  for  ready  money. 
Rye  and  Winchelsea,  for  instance,  gained  theii’  charters  by  supplying  Richard  I.  with 
two  ships  (1191  A.D.),  and,  later,  Portsmouth  and  Norwich  received  a  similar 
consideration  for  helping  to  pay  his  ransom  (1194  a.d.). 

Growth  of  Towcs^s.  Craft  Guilds. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  aU  this  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  towns.  In  a 
little  more  than  a  centimy  from  the  compilation  of  the  Domesday  Book  (1087),  we 
find  the  towms  growing  from  mere  trading  places  to  industrial  centres.  This  is 
evident  from  the  formation  of  craft  guilds,  not  only  in  London  but  in  provincial 
towms,  thew'eavers  of  London  being  mentioned  as  a  craft  guild  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
And  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention  in  this  place  the  origin  of  these  guilds, 
although  their  importance  mainly  appears  in  the  succeeding  centimes.  They  had 
existed  as  private  bodies  from  an  unknown  period.  The  Goldsmiths’  Guild  claimed 
to  have  possessed  laud  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  they  were  faii-ly  powerful 
in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  (1154  a.d.),  for  he  found  it  convenient  to  try  and  suppress 
them.  But  they  did  not  receive  the  public  recognition  of  a  charter  tiU  the  foiu’teenth 
ceutui*y.  They  arose,  of  coiu-se,  fii-st  in  the  towns,  and  originally  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  a  small  body  of  the  leading  men  of  a  particular  craft,  to  whom  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  towui  confided  the  regulation  of  a  particular  industry, 
probably  as  soon  as  that  industry  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
regulated.  The  guild  secured  good  work  on  the  part  of  its  members,  and  attempted 
to  suppress  the  production  of  wares  by  irresponsible  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  craft.  Their  fundamental  principle  was  that  a  member  should  work  not  for 
his  own  private  advantage,  but  for  the  reputation  and  good  of  his  trade  ;  hence  bad 
work  was  punished,  and  it  is  cmious  to  note  that  night-work  is  prohibited  as 
1  leading  to  poor  work.  The  guild  took  care  to  secure  a  supply  of  competent  workmen 
for  the  futiu’e  by  training  young  people  in  its  particular  industry,  and  hence  arose 
the  apprentice  system,  which,  at  fii’st  at  anjTate,  had  considerable  advantages. 
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The  guild,  moreover,  exercised  a  moral  control  over  its-  member&j  and  secured 
their  good  behavioiu’,  thus  forming  an  effective  branch  of  tlie  social  police.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  benefit  society,  providing 
against  sickness  and  death  among  those  belonging  to  it. 

These  institutions,  however,  did  not  only  belong  to  the  towns,  hut  were  found  in  I 
country  districts  also  ;  thus  we  hear  of  the  carpenters’  and  masons’  guilds  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Even  the  peasant  laboiu'ei's,  according  to  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  possessed  these  associations,  which  in  aU  cases  served  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  modern  trade  unions.  Later  on  (1381)  we  shall  come  to  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  of  these  peasants’  unions  in  the  matter  of  Tyler’s  rebellion. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  these  craft  guilds  were  not  the  same  as 
the  town  guilds,  which  latter  had  more  mimicipal  pm^ioses. 

Textile  Industries.  ; 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  craft  guilds  was  that  of  the  London  weavers^  of  which  we  find  | 
mention  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (1100).  And  in  this  wery  reign  Ave  fii*st  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  Flemish  immigrants  in  this  coimtry,  Avho  helped  largely,  both  then  and 
subsequent!}',  in  the  development  of  this  industry.  Some  Flemings  had  come  over 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Norman,  having  been  didvenfrom  Flanders  by  an  inciu'sion 
of  the  sea.  They  had  settled  at  Carlisle,  but  Henry  I.  removed  them  to  Pembroke- 
shu’e  (1111  A.D.),  Avhere  traces  of  them  remained  tiU  a  recent  period.  From  early  times, 
also,  Norfolk  had  had  influxes  of  Flemings,  of  Avhom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  reign 
of  EdAvard  III.  But,  although  the  English  learnt  most  of  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  Avoollen  and  linen  fabrics  from  foreign  soiu’ces,  the  country  Avas  neA'er 
Avithout  a  certain  quantity  of  textile  industiy,  though  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  kind. 
Its  Avool  had  ahvays  been  an  article  of  importance,  and  Avas  largely  exported,  and 
taxation  upon  it  Avas  a  considerable  soimce  of  i*eA'enue  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centimes.  In  fact,  Ave  may  safely  assume  that  it  Avas  the  gi'eat  demand 
on  the  continent  for  English  avooI  that  helped  to  increase  our  foreign  trade.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  in  Avhat  this  trade  consisted  at  this  period. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Our  authority  for  the  articles  of  foreign  trade  at  this  time  is  the  old  chronicler, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  AA'hose  history  aa'us  published  about  1155  a.d.  Like  most 
historians,  even  of  the  present  day,  he  says  very  little  about  so  insignificant  a  matter 
as  trade ;  but  the  single  sentence  Avhich  he  devotes  to  it  is  probably  of  gi’eater  [ 

value  than  all  the  rest  of  his  book.  From  it  Ave  gather  that  om-  trade  Avith  Germanv  ^ 

I 

Avas  extensive,  and  that  Ave  exported  lead  and  tin  among  the  metals  ;  fish  and  meat  [ 
and  fat  cattle,  which  seems  to  point  to  some  improvement  in  om  pastoral  economy  ;  j 
and,  most  important  of  all,  fine  avooI,  though  at  that  time  the  English  could  not  ; 
AveaA'e  it  properly  for  themselvee.  Om*  impoi’ts,  however,  are  A'ery  limited,  comprising 
none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  feAV  of  its  luximes  beyond  sih'er  and  foreign  fm*s. 

England,  in  fact,  had  every  opportunity  for  a  prosperous  development,  except  Avise 
government  and  peaceful  reigns.  But  the  progress  of  the  national  industry  Avas 
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checked  in  many  ways  :  Fii'st  and  foremost,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  very  natime 
j  of  the  feudal  system  ;  secondly,  by  the  isolation  consequent  upon  the  wish  of  separate 
communities  and  manors  to  be  self-sufficing,  though  this  was  eventually  to  slowly 
break  down  ;  and  other  reasons  are  to  he  found  in  the  frightful  state  of  anarchy  into 
which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  in  the  struggles  between  Stephen  of  Blois  and 
'  Matilda,  the  extortions  and  ravages  of  then-  contending  barons,  the  enormous  di’ain 
i  upon  the  resoiu'ces  of  the  country  caused  by  Kichard  I.’s  extravagances  in  the 
I  crusades,  and  equally  by  the  enormous  taxes  and  bribes  paid  by  the  worthless  John 
to  the  Papal  see.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  hear,  in  John’s  reign,  of  great  discontent 
throughout  aU  the  land,  and  much  misery  and  poverty,  in  the  towns  especially  ;  and 
I  that  miserable  monarch  was  only  saved  from  deposition  by  his  opportune  death, 
i  Yet  A^tli  all  these  evils  the  economic  condition  of  England,  although  depressed, 

!  was  by  no  means  absolutely  unhealthy;  and  the  following  reign  (Henry  III.,  1216-72), 
Avith  its  comparative  peace  and  leisime,  afforded,  as  we  shall  see,  sufficient  opportunity 
to  enable  the  people  to  regain  a  position  of  general  opulence  and  prosperity.  This 
time  of  quiet  progi’ess  and  industrial  gi’OAvth  forms  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  marking 
out  of  a  neAV  epoch. 


III.— FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  III.  TO  THAT  OF 

HENRY  VIII. 

! 

Econoaiic  Condition  of  England. 

The  long  reign  of  Hem*y  III.,  although  troubled  by  occasional  internal  dissension, 
was  upon  the  whole  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  time  for  the  people.  The  most 
j  remarkable  change  that  we  have  to  notice  is  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
■  people  passed  from  the  condition  of  serfs  into  that  of  freemen,  subject  in  some  cases 

i 

'  to  a  small  money  rent  for  then*  holdings,  and  in  others  to  laboim  rents.  The  change 
Avas  gradual,  just  as  the  final  change  from  laboiu’  rent  to  uniA’ersal  money  rent  was 
gradual.  By  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  (1348)  money  rent  was  the  universal  rule, 
j  and  it  Avas  the  attempt  to  extort  the  old-fashioned  laboim  rent  that  Avas  the  prime 
!  cause  of  Wat  Tyler’s  insiUTection  (1381).  Villeinage  Avas  practically  extinct  before 
the  plague,  and,  generall}'  speaking,  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  labom-ing  classes  had 
achieA'ed  freedom.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  economic  condition  of  England  in 
I  these  centimes  (the  tlimteenth  and  f oiu'teenth) .  Most  of  the  population  AA'ere 
I  continuously  engaged  in  agidcultiu’al  pursuits,  and  this  was  rendered  necessaiy  OAving 
to  the  very  low  rate  of  production,  consequent  upon  the  primitive  methods  of 
I  agi’icultiu’e.  The  production  of  corn  Avas  only  about  fom’,  or  sometimes  eight  bushels 
j  per  acre,  and  this  natm-ally  had  the  effect  of  keeping  doAA'n  the  population,  at  this 
I  time  stiU  only  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even 
!  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  used  at  harvest  time  to  go  out  into  the  coimtiy  to  get 
I  agricultm-al  Avork,  and  people  often  migrated  from  one  district  to  another  for  the 
j  same  pm’pose,  just  as  Irish  agricidtimal  laboiu’ers  of  to-day  are  accustomed  to 
cross  OA'er  to  England  for  the  haiwesting.  Some  attention  Avas  being  paid  to  sheep 
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farming,  and  a  noticeable  increase  in  this  branch  of  industry  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fomdeenth  centm-y.  One  order  of  monks  in  particular,  the 
Cistercians,  used  to  grow  large  quantities  of  wool ;  and,  indeed,  England  had  almost 
a  monopoly  in  the  wool  trade  with  Flanders,  for  even  Spanish  wool  could  not  be 
utilised  without  an  admixtime  of  English.  But  the  gi-eat  increase  of  sheep  farming 
occiu-s  rather  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y.  However,  it  will  be 
useful  to  note  some  of  the  chief  facts  concerning  the  woollen  industry  of  this  period. 

(1)  The  Woollen  Industey. 

SoHE  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  export  of  the  raw  material,  wool,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  (as  Professor  Kogers  tells  us)  the  foreign  wars  of  the  Edwards 
and  the  Henrys  were  carried  on  mainly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  wool  taxes,  and  the 
enormous  revenues  which,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuides  were 
exacted  from  England  by  the  Papal  court  and  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  who  were 
quartered  on  English  benefices,  were  transmitted  in  the  shape  of  wool  to  Flanders 
by  the  Lombard  exchangers,  and  thence  across  into  Italy.  The  most  fruitful  soui’ce 
of  extraordinary  revenue  to  Edward  III.  in  his  French  wars  was  the  gi-eat  wool  tax 
of  1341,  which  amounted  in  money  value  to  £138,000,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  any 
similar  tax.  There  were  a  number  of  different  breeds  of  sheep,  and  care  was  taken 
to  improve  the  breed,  and  it  would  seem  that  forty-four  different  brands  of  English 
wool,  ranging  in  value  from  £13  to  £2.  10s.  the  sack  (of  3641bs.),  were  recognised 
both  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  as  mentioned  in  a  Parliamentary  petition 
of  1454. 

The  average  price  of  wool  from  12G0-1400  was  2s.  l|d.  per  clove  of  7lbs.,  i.e.,  a 
little  over  threepence  a  pound,  sometimes  fourpence.  In  the  middle  of  this  period 
(1350)  the  average  annual  export,  according  to  Misselden,  in  the  Circle  of  Commerce, 
was  about  ll,648,0001bs.,  representing  a  value  of  some  £180,683  yearly.  The  best 
wool  was  grown  in  Wiltshire,  Essex,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Oxfordshme,  Cambridge, 
and  Warwickshire  ;  the  poorest  coming  from  the  north  of  England,  and  from  the 
southern  downs.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  English  could  not  inanufactime 
the  wool  they  grew.  Undoubtedly  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  at  that  time 
the  gi’eat  manufactimers  of  the  world,  and  were  acquainted  with  arts  and  processes 
to  which  the  English  were  strangers.  And  for  a  long  time  the  English  could  not 
weave  fine  cloths  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry, 
chiefly  of  coarse  cloths,  an  industry  very  widely  spread  and  carried  on  in  people's 
own  cottages  under  the  domestic  system.  The  chief  kinds  of  cloth  made  were 
hempen,  linen,  and  woollen  coverings  such  as  would  be  used  for  sacks,  dau-y-cloths, 
woolpacks,  sails  of  windmills,  and  similar  purposes.  The  great  textile  centres  were 
Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  wliere,  indeed,  manufactuilng  industries  had  existed  long  before 
the  earliest  records.  An  idea  of  their  importance  may  be  given  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  assessment  for  the  wool  tax  of  1341,  Norfolk  was  counted  by  far  the  wealthiest 
county  in  England  after  Middlesex  (including  London).  There  was  also  a  cloth 
industry  of  importance  in  the  west  of  England,  the  chief  centres  being  Westbui'y, 
Sherborne,  and  Salisbury.  The  linen  of  Aylsham  was  also  celebrated. 
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Superiority  of  Foreign  Goods. 

:  But  we  find  ricli  people  used  to  purchase  fine  cloths  from  abroad — e.f/.,  linen  from 
i  Liege  and  Flanders  generally,  and  velvet  and  silk  goods  from  Genoa  and  Venice — 
j  although  there  was  certainly  a  silk  industry  in  London,  carried  on  chiefly  by  women, 

I  and  protected  by  an  Act  of  1454.  In  the  England  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
!  the  textile  industries  were  prevented  from  attaining  a  full  development  from  the 
I  fact  that,  though  general,  they  were  strictly  local ;  and,  moreover,  those  who  practised 
'  them  did  not  look  upon  theii'  handicraft  as  their  sole  means  of  livelihood,  hut,  till  the 
j  eighteenth  centiu-y,  in  fact,  were  generally  engaged  in  agi'icultm*e  as  well.  The  cause 
j  of  this  is  connected  with  the  isolation  and  self-sufiiciency  of  separate  communities, 
I  previously  noted.  An  evidence  of  the  consequent  inferiority  of  English  to  Flemish 
j  cloth  is  given  by  the  fact  that  an  Act  of  1261  attempts  to  prohibit  the  import  of  spun 
;  stuff  and  the  export  of  wool.  Needless  to  say  it  Avas  useless.  The  prices  of  cloth  at 
i  this  period  are  interesting  as  showing  the  gi*eat  difference  betAveen  the  fine  (i.e., 
1  foreign)  and  coarse  (home)  cloths.  The  average  price  of  linen  is  4d.  an  ell,  being  as 
'  low  as  2d.  and  as  high  as  8|d.  Inferior  woollens  sold  at  Is.  7|d.  a  yard,  “  russet” 

;  at  Is.  4d.,  blanketing  at  Is.  On  the  other  hand,  scarlet  cloth  (foreign)  rises  to  the 
enormous  price  of  15s.  a  yard.  Cloth  for  liveries  varied  from  2s.  Id.  to  Is.  per  yard. 
Speaking  generally  for  the  period  (1260-1400),  we  may  give  the  aA’erage  price  of  the 
best  quality  at  3s.  3^d.  a  yard  from  1260-1350,  and  3s.  5Jd.  from  1350-1400 ;  while 
cloth  of  the  second  quality  fetched  Is.  4jd.  in  the  fii’st  period,  and  Is.  ll^d.  in  the 
I  second. 

1 

Flemish  Influence.  Noravich. 

i  It  is  to  EdAvard  III.,  very  largely,  that  the  development  of  English  textile  industry 
i  is  due.  It  is  true  that,  long  before,  Hem-y  II.  had  endeavom-ed  to  stimulate  English 
I  manufactm-e  by  estabhshing  a  “  cloth  fam”  in  the  chiu-chyard  of  S.  BartholomeAV. 
i  But  English  industry  had  languished  tiU  the  days  of  EdAvard,  partly,  no  doubt,  OAving 
!  to  the  continual  disorder  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Stimulated,  probably,  by  his  Avife 
;  Philippa’s  connection  Avith  Flanders,  he  encoimaged  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in 
i  England,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties,  though  we  hear  of  two  Flemings  from 
Brabant  settling  in  York  in  1331  ;  and  about  this  time  one  John  Kemp,  also  a 
j  Fleming,  removed  from  NorAvich  and  founded  in  Westmoreland  the  manufactm’e  of 
i  the  famous  “  Kendal  gi-een.”  The  chief  centre,  hoAA'ever,  of  the  foreign  Aveavers  was 
j  natm-ally  NorAvich,  the  Manchester  of  those  days,  Avith  a  computed  population  of 
I  6,000,  and  the  chief  industry  was  that  of  Avorsted  cloths,  so  named  from  the  place 
j  of  manufactm’e,  Worstead.  Wlieii  Ave  speak  of  Avorsted  cloths  Ave  mean  those  plain, 
I  unpretending  fabrics  that  probably  never  Avent  beyond  a  plain  Aveave  or  a  four-shaft 

tj 

;  tAviU.  The  yarn  was  very  largely  spun  on  the  rock  or  distaff",  by  means  of  a  primitive 
'  whorl  or  spindle,  Avhile  the  loom  Avas  but  a  small  improvement  on  that  in  AA’hich 
,  Penelope  AvoA’e  her  famous  Aveb.  There  Avas  a  gi’eat  demand  among  religious  orders 
-  for  sayes  and  the  like,  of  good  quality ;  plain  Avorsteds  Avere  generally  Avorn  by  the 
j  public.  Wliether  the  gi’OAAdh  of  the  Avorsted  cloth  industry  Avas  connected  or  not 
I  AA’ith  this  particular  Flemish  immigi-ation  Ave  cannot  determine.  The  manufactm-e 
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was  confirmed  to  the  town  of  Worstead  bj  a  patent  of  1313,  and  in  1328,  also,  Edward 
III.  issued  a  letter  patent  on  behalf  of  the  clothworkers  in  worsted  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  manufactiu*e  was  already  so  extensive  and  important  that  next  year 
a  siiecial  “  aulnager  ”  (or  cloth  searcher)  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  worsted  stuffs 
of  Norwich  and  district,  and  held  his  office  for  twenty  years.  In  1348,  however,  on 
the  petition  of  the  worsted  weavers  and  merchants  themselves,  the  patent  was 
revoked,  and  the  aidnager  removed.  But  in  1410,  when  Norwich  gained  a  new 
charter,  the  power  of  “aulnage”  was  once  more  given,  at  its  own  request,  to  its 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  or  their  deputies. 

Guilds  in  this  Industry. 

In  the  previous  period  we  refen-ed  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  craft  guilds,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  their  importance  in  connection  with  the  woollen  industry  at 
this  time.  As  a  separate  craft,  that  of  the  weaver  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  centimy ;  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  however, 
guilds  of  weavers  are  found  established  in  several  of  the  larger  English  towns.  At 
first  in  voluntary  association,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  it  became  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  the  fourteenth  centmy  to  extend  the  guild  organisation 
over  the  whole  country,  and  thus  to  bring  craftsmen  together  in  organised  bodies. 
Elaborate  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  their  governance  by  Parliament,  or  by 
municipalities.  Now,  in  London  at  this  date  (1300),  and  probably  at  Norwich  and 
other  large  towns,  the  Avoollen  industry  was  divided  into  foiu’  or  five  branches,  the 
weavers  and  bimellers,  the  dyers  and  fullers,  and  the  tailors  (cissores).  The  weavers 
and  bm*ellers  were  united  in  the  same  guild,  the  dyers  and  fullers  in  another,  w'hile 
the  tailors  formed  a  third  guild  of  their  own.  But  they  Avere  all  very  conscious  that 
they  had  interests  in  common,  and  they  Avere  accustomed  to  act  together  in  matters 
affecting  the  industry  as  a  whole,  such  as,  e.g.,  ordering  cloth  made  in  the  city  to  be 
dyed  and  fulled  in  that  city  and  not  sent  out  to  some  other  town.  The  dyeing  and 
fulling  industry,  hoAveA’er,  could  not  have  floiu’ished  much  in  England  at  this  time,  for 
English  cloths  AA^ere  mostly  sent  to  be  fulled  and  dyed  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  indeed 
we  cannot  consider  dyeing  as  a  really  English  industry  till  the  days  of  James  I.,  AA'here 
it  Avill  be  duly  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  unknown,  for  we  have 
scarlet,  russet,  and  black  cloths  of  English  make  in  the  foiu'teenth  centmw.  But 
the  industiy  Avas  chiefly  earned  on  in  the  Netherlands  owing  to  the  progi*ess  there 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  madder,  AA'hich  forms  the  basis  of  so  many  different  dyes. 
This  plant  has  neA'er  been  at  any  time  largely  cultivated  in  England,  and,  moreover, 
the  Dutch  for  seA'eral  centimes  possessed  the  sole  secret  of  a  process  of  pulverising 
the  root  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  use.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  they  far  excelled  the  English  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

An  Industrial  Transition. 

\ 

From  the  time  of  this  first  Flemish  immigration  in  the  foiu-teenth  centiu’y  the 
history  of  English  industry  begins  to  undergo  an  important  modification.  Up  to 
this  time,  and  for  some  time  afteiuvards,  England  had  been  a  wool-growing  and 
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piu’ely  agriciiltiu-al  country,  exporting  raw  material,  importing  manufactures.  We 
shall  see  that  gradually  the  export  of  wool  declines,  home  manufactm-es  increase  till  : 
they  are  in  timi  exported,  and  cloth,  and  not  wool,  becomes  the  basis  of  our  wealth,  till 
finally  the  export  of  wool  is  forbidden  altogether.  A  jiroof  of  the  growing  importance 
of  manufactures  in  this  period  is  the  lack  of  laboiu’ers,  and  the  high  wages  they  get,  j 
set  forth  in  the  Act  7  Henry  IV.  (z.c.,  1406),  which  points  to  an  increase  of  Aveavers  ! 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  increasing  AA’ooUen  industry  that  began  to  flourish  j 
so  greatly  under  Edivard  III.’s  care  was  naturally  checked  by  the  gi’eat  disaster  of  ! 
the  Black  Death,  AA-hich  for  a  time  utterly  paralysed  industry  in  all  its  branches,  ! 

!  But  from  this  it  gi'adually  recovered,  though  its  progi-ess  AA^as  retarded  by  the  long 
and  costly  French  Avars  Av^hich  EdAvard  III.  and  his  successors  carried  on  for  nearly 
a  himdred  years.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  AA'hich  followed,  seem  not  to  have 
affected  industry  to  any  great  extent,  hut  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  destroying  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  increasing  the  poAver  of  the  middle  and  mercantile  class  as  a 
factor  in  political  life.  It  Avas  the  policy  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  finally  extinguish 
the  rapidly-decaying  poAver  of  the  feudal  lords  by  simultaneously  supporting,  and 
being  supported  by,  the  middle  class,  and  the  alliance  thus  made  hetAveen  the  croAvn 
and  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
commercial  prosperity. 

Decay  of  Toavns. 

A  sign  of  this  gTOAvth,  cm-ious  though  it  seems,  Avas  the  decay  of  the  towns,  to  which 
Ave  find  frequent  reference  in  the  statutes  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  successor.  This 
decay  Avas  due  to  tAvo  causes — (1)  to  the  gi-oAvth  of  sheep  farming,  AA'hich  we  Avill 
mention  more  fully  afteiuvards,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  disabilities 
imposed  upon  dAveUers  in  toAvns,  in  consequence  of  the  corporate  prh’ileges 
of  the  guilds,  noAV  far  exceeded  the  advantages  of  residence  there.  The  days  of 
usefulness  for  the  guilds  had  gone  past ;  their  restrictions  Avere  noAV  only  felt  to 
cramp  the  rising  manufacturing  industries.  Hence  Ave  find  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Tudor  period  Avere  leaA'ing  the  toAvns  and  seeking  open  villages  instead,  where  they 
could  develop  their  trade  free  from  the  vexatious  restrictions  of  old-fashioned 
corporations.  Of  coimse,  laAvs  Avere  passed  to  check  this  tendency,  and  to  confine 
pai-ticular  industries  to  particular  toAA'ns.  Thus,  in  Norfolk,  no  one  Avas  to  “dye, 
shear,  or  calendar  cloth”  anyAA’here  hut  in  the  toAvn  of  Nonvich  (Act  of  14  and  15 
Henry  VIII.)  ;  no  one  in  the  northern  counties  Avas  to  make  “  AV'orsted  coA'erlets  ” 
except  in  York  (Act  of  33  and  34  Henry  VIII.). 

I 

Gerbis  of  the  Factory  Systebi. 

But,  of  course,  such  protectRe  enactments  Avere  in  vain.  Henry  VII.  tried  to 
remedy  the  supposed  evil  by  limiting  the  priA'ileges  of  interference  of  the  guilds,  hut 
eA'en  this  step  Avas  useless.  Manufactures  Avere  sloAA'ly  and  simely  transferred  to 
remote  A'illages,  and  in  seA’eral  industries  a  kind  of  modern  factory  sj'stem  can  he 
traced  at  this  time.  Master  manufactimers,  Aveary  of  municipal  and  guild-made 
restrictions,  organised  in  country  places  little  communities  solely  for  industrial  j 
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purposes,  and  so  aiTanged  as  to  afford  gi-eater  scope  for  the  combination  and  division 
of  labour'.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  was  a  powei-ful  element  in  this  scheme,  and 
supplied  ready  labour'  for  these  small  factories.  The  goods  were  made  not  as 
formerly  only  for  local  use,  hut  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  profit  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  master  was  hound  to  his  workmen  rather  more  closely  than  the  mill 
owner  of  the  present  day  to  his  hands,  for  the  spirit  of  personal  sympathy  and 
obligation  still  siu'vived  in  these  small  lahoiu'  communities.  But  the  germs  of  the 
modern  system  were  there ;  for  this  new  system  was  not  that  of  domestic  or  cottage 
industry,  as  had  been  the  rule  in  previous  periods,  hut  a  system  of  congi'egated 
laboiu'  organised  upon  a  capitalistic  basis  by  one  man — the  organiser,  head,  and  owner 
of  the  industrial  village — the  master  clothier.  Among  the  famous  master  clothiers 
of  the  woollen  industry,  we  read  of  Cuthbert  of  Kendal,  Hodgkins  of  Halifax,  Brian 
of  Manchester,  each  of  whom  “kept  a  gi-eat  number  of  servants  at  work — carders, 
spinners,  weavers,  dyers,  shearers,  and  others.”  Perhaps  the  gi'eatest  of  them  was 
John  Winchcomhe,  or  “  Jack  of  Newhiu'y,”  as  he  was  called,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  a  hundi'ed  looms  always  worked  in  his  house,  and  he  ivas  rich  enough  to  send 
a  hundi'ed  of  his  jom-neymen  to  Flodden  Field,  in  1513.  His  kerseys  were  famous 
all  over  Eiu'ope.  It  was  from  communities  such  as  these  that  the  villages  of 
Manchester,  Bolton,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Biu-y  took  their  rise,  and  afterwards 
developed  into  the  gi'eat  factory  towns  of  to-day. 

(2)  Agriculture  and  Sheep  Farming  (Henry  III.  to  Henry  VIII.). 

The  agricultm-e  of  the  early  paH  of  this  period  is  described  to  us  by  Walter  de  Henley, 
who  wi'ote  a  hook  on  hushandi'y  some  time  before  1250.  It  cannot  he  said  that  oiu' 
agi'icultiu'e  was  at  this  time  at  a  high  level,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  production  of 
wheat  (e.g.)  was  exceedingly  low,  not  being  more  than  four  to  eight  bushels  per  acre. 
If  we  look  at  a  typical  manor,  we  shall  find  that  the  arable  lands  in  it  were  divided 
pretty  equally  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  of  the  manor ;  and  before  the 
Great  Plague,  the  landlord  was  not  merely  a  rent-receiving  master  hut  a  capitalist 
landowner,  who  cultivated  his  laud  by  means  of  his  haililf,  subject  to  his  personal 
supervision.  These  hailifis  kept  very  accm'ate  accounts,  and  we  are  thereby  greatly 
helped  in  oiu'  investigations  in  this  period.  The  average  rent  paid  by  tenants  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  was  sixpence  per  acre.  In  many  cases, 
especially  on  lands  oivned  by  monasteries,  the  land  was  held  on  the  “  stock  and  land 
lease  ”  system,  by  which  the  landlord  let  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  with  the  land, 
for  which  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  had  to  account  either  in  money 
or  kind.  It  must  always  he  remembered,  however,  that  the  arable  land  in  a  manor 
was  “  communal,”  i.e.,  each  tenant  held  a  certain  number  of  fiuTOws  or  strips  in  a 
common  field,  the  separate  divisions  being  merely  marked  by  a  piece  of  unploughed 
land,  where  the  gi'ass  was  allowed  to  gi'ow.  The  ownership  of  these  several  strips 
was  limited  to  certain  months  of  the  year,  generally  from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  land  was  common  pastime.  This  simple  and 
rudimentary  system  was  utterly  unsuited  to  any  advanced  agi'icidtime.  The  tenants, 
however,  also  possessed  “  closes,”  some  for  corn,  others  for  pastime  and  hay.  The 
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rent  of  a  close  was  always  higher  than  that  of  communal  land,  being  eightpence 
instead  of  sixpence  per  acre.  Besides  the  communal  arable  land,  and  his  close,  the 
hushandman  also  had  access  to  two  or  three  kinds  of  common  of  pastime— (1)  a 
common  close  for  oxen,  kine,  or  other  stock,  pastime  in  which  is  stinted  both  for 
landlord  and  tenant ;  (2)  the  open  (“champaign”  or  “champion”)  country,  where 
the  cattle  go  daily  before  the  herdsman ;  (3)  the  lord’s  out-woods,  moors,  and  heaths, 
where  the  tenants  are  stinted,  hut  the  lord  is  not.  Thus  the  tenant  had  valuable 
pastiu-e  rights,  besides  the  land  he  actually  rented.  But  the  system  of  holding  arable 
land  in  strips  was  very  cumbrous  and  caused  many  disputes,  since  often  a  tenant  would 
hold  a  short  lease  on  one  strip  and  a  longer  lease  on  another,  or  confusion  of 
ownership  would  arise ;  and  in  many  ways,  also,  teniu-e  was  made  insecime,  and  no 
encom’agement  was  given  to  advanced  agricultiu’e. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  it  was  generally  ploughed  three  times  a 
year.  Ordinary  ploughing  took  place  in  the  autumn,  the  second  ploughing  in 
April,  the  third  at  midsummer.  The  fiUTOws  were,  according  to  Walter  de  Henley, 
a  foot  apart,  and  the  plough  was  not  to  go  more  than  two  fingers  deep.  The 
ploughing,  and  much  other  work,  was  done  by  oxen,  as  being  cheaper  than  horses. 
The  hoeing  was  undertaken  by  women,  who  also  worked  at  harvest  time  in  the  fields. 
Walter  de  Henley  estimates  an  average  yield  of  six  bushels  per  acre  as  necessary  for 
profitable  farming. 

As  to  stock,  the  amount  kept  was  generally  rather  large,  and  the  agi’icultim-ist  of 
the  thmteenth  centimy  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  it ;  and  Walter 
de  Henley  advised  stocking  land  to  the  full  extent  it  would  bear.  Oxen,  as  we  saw, 
were  kept  for  the  plough  and  draught ;  and  not  much  stock  was  fattened  for  the  table, 
especially  as  it  could  not  be  kept  in  the  winter.  There  was  no  attempt  to  improve 
breeds  of  cattle  and  the  scarcity  of  winter  food  (for  winter  roots  were  unknown  till 
much  later),  and  the  general  want  of  means  for  resisting  the  severities  of  the  winter 
helped  to  keep  all  breeds  much  upon  the  same  level.  On  the  other  hand,  swine 
were  kept  in  large  numbers,  and  every  peasant  had  his  pig  in  his  sty,  and,  indeed, 
probably  lived  on  salt  pork  most  of  the  winter.  Care  was  taken  with  the  different 
breeds.  The  whole  of  the  parish  swine  were  generally  put,  in  summer,  under  the 
charge  of  one  swineherd,  who  was  paid  both  by  tenants  and  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  keeping  of  poultry,  too,  was  at  that  time  universal,  so  much  so  that  they  were 
very  rarely  bought  by  anyone,  and  when  sold  were  almost  absiu'dly  cheap.  This 
habit  of  keeping  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  must  have  materially  helped  the  peasant  in 
ekeing  out  his  wages  or  in  paying  his  rent.  Sheep  were  so  important  that  they 
require  a  section  to  themselves. 

Sheep  Farming. 

The  sheep  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English  industrial  history,  the  mainstay  of 
the  British  farmer,  chiefly,  of  coiu’se,  owfing  to  the  quantity  of  wool  required  for 
export.  England  had,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  raw  wool  trade,  her  only  rival  being  Spain.  There  were,  as  mentioned  before, 
a  great  number  of  breeds  of  sheep,  and  much  care  was  taken  to  improve  them.  The 
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fleece,  however,  was  light,  being  only  as  an  average  llh.  7foz.,  according  to  Pi-ofessor 
Rogers,  and  the  animal  was  small.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  attempts  of  the 
husbandman  to  improve  his  breeds  were  baffled  by  the  hardships  of  the  mediajval 
winter,  and  the  prevalence  of  disease,  especially  the  rot  and  scab.  It  is  probable 
that  the  average  loss  on  the  flocks  was  20  per  cent  a  year.  They  were  generally 
kept  under  cover  from  November  to  April,  and  fed  on  coarse  hay,  wheat,  and  oat 
straw,  or  pea  and  vetch  haulm ;  but  no  winter  roots  were  available. 

A  gi-eat  increase  of  sheep  farming  took  place  after  the  Great  Plague  (1348),  and 
this  from  t^vo  causes.  The  rapid  increase  of  woollen  manufactimes  promoted  by 
Edward  III.  rendered  wool  gi-owing  more  profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
scarcity  of  laboim,  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death  and  the  consequently 
higher  wages  demanded,  natm-ally  attracted  the  farmer  to  an  industry  Avhich  was  at 
once  very  profitable,  and  required  but  little  paid  labour.  So,  after  the  Plague,  we  find 
a  tendency  among  agi-icultm‘ists  to  tium  ploughed  fields  into  permanent  pastime,  or, 
at  anyrate,  to  use  the  same  land  for  pastime  and  for  crops,  instead  of  tmming  portions 
of  the  “waste”  into  arable  land.  And  consequently,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centiuy,  we  notice  that  the  agi'icultiu’al  population  decreases  in  proportion 
as  sheep  farming  increases  ;  and  the  steady  change  may  be  traced  in  numerous 
preventive  statutes  till  we  come  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.  about  decayed  towns, 
notably  the  decayed  farm-towns  or  farm-houses  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  culminating  in 
the  excitements  of  the  time  of  Henry  and  his  son.  Another  cause  that,  in 
Henry  YIII.’s  time,  had  a  distinct  influence  in  promoting  sheep  farming  was  the 
lack  of  capital  that  made  itself  felt,  owing  to  the  general  impoverishment  of  England 
in  his  wasteful  reign,  and  which  natiu’ally  tiUTied  farmers  to  an  industry  that 
required  little  capital,  but  gave  quick  retim-ns. 


1  Enclosures. 

.1 

One  consequence  of  this  more  extensive  sheep  farming  was  the  great  increase  in 
enclosiu’es  made  by  the  landlords  in  the  sixteenth  century.  So  gi*eat  were  these 
'  encroachments  and  enclosiu-es  in  north-east  Norfolk,  that  they  led,  in  1549,  to  a 
rebellion  against  the  enclosing  system,  headed  by  Ket ;  but,  though  more  marked, 
perhaps,  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  the  practice  of  sheep  farming  had  been  gi’owing 
steadily  in  the  previous  century.  Fortescue,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Hemy  VI. 
{  (in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centiu-y),  refers  to  its  gi’owth,  and  the  prosperity  it 
caused  in  riu-al  districts — a  prosperity,  however,  that  must  have  been  confined  only 
to  the  gi’eat  laxdowners.  We  receive  other  confirmation  of  this  from  various  statutes 
designed  to  prevent  the  rm-al  population  from  flowing  into  the  towns,  as,  for  example, 
the  Acts  of  1  and  9  Richard  II.  (1377  and  1385),  of  17  Richard  II.  (1394), 
promoting  the  export  of  corn  in  hopes  of  making  arable  land  more  valuable. 
Another  Act  was  passed  in  1489  (4  Henry  VII.)  to  keep  the  nmal  population  from 
the  towns.  But  the  gi-owth  of  sheep  farming  is  also  connected  with  a  gi-eat  economic 
change  in  the  conditions  of  laboim,  and  to  them  we  must  noiv  draw  special 
attention. 
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(3)  The  Condition  of  Labour  (Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century). 

The  whole  of  this  period  was  a  time  of  economic  transition  in  many  ways.  It 
witnessed  the  break-up  of  the  old  manorial  system  and  the  growth  of  a  lahom-ing 
class  without  laud  of  then-  own  and  subsisting  almost  entmely  upon  money  wages, 

1  and  the  gi-adual  change  of  the  landlord  from  a  large  cultivator  to  a  mere  rent- 
i  extorter.  At  the  same  time  the  isolation  of  the  old  manorial  communities  begins  to  ■ 
become  less  marked,  and  internal  trade  increases,  especially  in  connection  with  the  j 
gi’eat  fail’s.  Industry  becomes  specialised  in  towns,  and  later  in  industrial  villages, 
and  a  noticeable  gi’owth  of  town  population  takes  place.  There  are  two  gieat 
landmarks  in  this  period  upon  which  the  history  of  industry  materially  hinges.  They 
I  are  the  Great  Plague  of  1348,  and  the  Rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381.  We 
'  noticed  soon  after  the  days  of  the  Domesday  Book,  when  every  man  was  in  some 
way  attached  to  the  soil,  the  gi-owth  of  a  class  of  labourers  who  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  wages  of  agiTcultm-al  laboim,  and  then-  origin  was  explained  there.  Even 
the  serfs  could  leave  them  village  and  obtain  labom’  elsewhere,  on  payment  to  theii’ 
i  lord  of  a  small  tax  (capitagium) ;  and  it  may  here  he  remarked  that  the  condition 
'  of  the  serf  was  becoming  steadily  ameliorated  till  he  is  merged  in  the  class  of  tenants 
j  by  copy  or  custom,  and  his  lahom*  is  commuted,  as  was  the  lahoim  of  aU  other 
j  tenants,  into  a  fixed  money  payment.  Now,  the  lahom-ing  class  which  had  now  grown 
'  up  suffered  severely  from  the  famine  of  1315-16,  and  theii-  numbers  were  considerably 
j  thinned.  At  the  same  time,  this  loss  of  life  caused  a  permanent  rise  of  some  20  per 
I  cent  in  their  wages,  and  from  this  date  till  the  Great  Plague  they,  and  the  rest  of 
the  English  people,  enjoyed  a  period  of  gi-eat  prosperity.  WTien,  in  1348  and  1349, 

;  the  Black  Death  ravaged  the  country,  and  probably  a  thu-d  of  the  jiopulation  perished, 

:  the  immediate  consequence  was  again  a  scarcity  of  lahom-,  and  much  difficulty  was 
I  found  in  getting  agi-icultm-al  work  properly  done.  The  commutation  of  lahom-  rents 
i  for  money  rents,  begun  largely  in  the  days  of  Edw-ard  II.,  was  hastened,  and  the 
j  serfs  were  almost  completely  emancipated ;  for  all  tenants  were  so  crushed  by  this 
misfortune  that  it  was  absolutely  necessai-y  to  give  them  this  relief.  The  wages  of 
labom-ers,  of  com-se,  rose  far  above  the  customai-y  rates.  The  well-known  Statute  of 
Lahom-ers  w-as  passed  in  the  vain  endeavom-  to  fix  wages  at  the  old  rate,  hut  it  was 
useless,  and  evaded  both  by  the  employers  and  labom-ers.  The  rise  of  wages  in 
harvest  work,  for  example,  was  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  it  remained  so  ;  the  rise  in 
agi-icultm-al  work,  generally,  50  per  cent ;  and  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  ai-tisan’s  work, 
such  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  others.  There  was  no  con-esponding  advance  in 
the  price  of  provisions,  hut  there  was  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  all  articles 
requii-ing  much  manual  lahom-  to  procm-e,  such  as  fish,  tiles,  salt,  ironwork,  wheels, 
canvas,  lead,  and  agi-icultm-al  materials.  The  lahom-er,  both  peasant  and  artisan, 
was  master  of  the  situation,  while  the  lord  found  the  cost  of  working  his  land 
doubled  or  trebled.  Before  the  Plague,  the  costs  of  harvest  to  the  lord  amounted  to 
£3.  13s.  9d. ;  after  it,  they  rose  to  £12.  19s.  lOd.  The  peasant  farmer,  however, 
who  worked  his  land  by  his  own  and  his  family’s  lahom-,  was  placed  in  a  fai-  better 
position.  So,  too,  was  the  serf,  whose  lahom-  was  now  far  more  valuable,  while  the 
cost  of  his  living  remained  the  same.  The  result  of  all  this  w-as  that  the  lords  gave 
up  capitalist  farming  on  their  own  account,  and  let  out  nearly  aU  their  lands  on 
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lease.  True,  they  endeavoui'ed  hy  initatiiig  and  vexatious  enactments  to  get  labour 
at  the  old  prices,  hut  the  lahoiu-ers  and  serfs  had  learned  to  combine,  and  formed 
themselves  into  trade  unions  of  a  very  effective  type.  In  this  combination  they  were 
aided  hy  the  “  poor  priests,”  the  followers  and  disciples  of  Wicldiff,  who  formed  the 
connecting  links  between  the  various  labour  organisations  throughout  the  land.  The 
lords,  in  their  desperate  endeavoiu’s  to  obtain  cheap  lahoiu*,  attempted  to  revive 
the  old  customs  of  villeinage  and  serfage,  and  exact  once  more  the  almost  obsolete 
labour  dues  and  corvees.  The  result  was  an  unanticipated  and  effectual  outbreak. 
In  June,  1381,  the  peasants  of  England  rose  almost  simultaneousl}',  from  Scarborough 
to  Kent,  and  a  large  body  of  them,  under  Wat  Tyler,  marched  upon  London.  The 
insurrection  was  tremendous,  and  in  the  long  run  completely  successful.  Of  com*se, 
after  its  fii-st  suppression,  and  the  punishment  of  its  leaders  (including  several  priests), 
the  land  lords  swore  they  would  never  give  in.  Equally,  of  coiu'se,  they  did  give  in — 
no  attempt  was  again  made  to  exact  labour  dues  or  rents — and  within  a  generation 
serfage  had  become  extinct,  and  the  serfs  were  known  as  copyholders,  or  tenants  hy 
custom. 

After  this  great  insurrection  came  what  may  he  termed  the  golden  age  of  the 
English  lahoiu’er,  and  it  lasted  all  through  the  fifteenth  centiuy.  Food  was  cheap 
and  abundant ;  wages  were  amply  sufficient.  True,  the  employers  of  labom-  still 
tried,  hy  various  petitions  and  Acts  [e.g.,  7  Henry  IV.,  4  Henry  V.,  23  Henry  VI., 
11  Henry  VII.)  to  enforce  the  Statute  of  Lahoimers,  hut  the}'  Avere  practically 
unsuccessful,  and  prosperity  Avas  progi-essive  and  continuous  till  the  evil  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Avages  of  a  good  agiicultiu-al  lahoiu’er,  before  the  Plague,  had 
been  £2.  7s.  lOd.  per  year  as  an  average,  including  the  labour  of  his  Avife  and  child ; 
after  the  Plague  his  Avages  Avould  be  £3.  15s.,  and  the  cost  of  his  living  certainly  not 
more  than  £3.  4s.  9d.  An  artisan,  working  300  days  a  year,  Avould  get,  say, 
£3.  18s.  l^d.  before  1348,  and  after  that  date  £5.  15s.  7d.,  AA’hich  Avas  so  far 
above  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  to  give  him  a  very  comfortable  position.  His 
Avorking  day,  too,  Avas  only  eight  hours,  Avhile  the  fixed  rents  of  the  time  Avere  very 
loAV.  This  Avas  one  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  neAV  yeoman  class,  that  had  arisen 
after  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist  landoAvners  in  consequence  of  the  Plague.  There 
AA'ere,  hoAvever,  a  feAV  di*aAV'backs  in  this  “golden  age,”  as  Dr.  Jessop  has  lately  told 
us.  The  ordinary  hardships  of  human  life  Avere  in  many  respects  gi’eater  than  they 
are  noAV — disease  Avas  more  deadly,  and  the  risks  of  life  more  numerous — but  from 
this  very  fact  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  Avealth  Avere  less  Avidely  distinguished  and 
less  acutely  felt ;  and,  although  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  people  did  not  occasionally 
die  of  Avant  in  very  bad  times,  yet  the  giinding  and  hopeless  poverty,  just  above  the 
verge  of  actual  starvation,  so  often  prevalent  in  the  present  time,  did  not  belong  to 
mediaeval  life.  The  chief  hardships  to  be  encountered  Avere  in  the  Avinter,  for,  OAA'ing 
to  the  absence  of  AV'inter  roots,  stock  could  only  be  kept  in  limited  quantities,  and  the 
only  meat  procurable  Avas  that  Avhich  had  been  previously  salted.  It  is  certain  that 
much  of  mediaeval  disease  is  traceable  to  the  excessive  use  of  salted  provisions.  The 
houses,  also,  Avere  rudely  built  of  mud,  clay,  or  even  Avattled  material,  for  brickmakiug 
Avas  a  lost  art,  and  stone  Avas  only  used  for  the  manor  houses  and  the  dAveUiugs  of 
the  Avealthy. 
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So  things  went  on  in  the  days  of  the  foui’th  and  fifth  Henries,  and  even  the 
wasteful  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  with  its  heavy  foreign  wars  and  huge  subsidies  to  Rome, 
though  it  made  the  Government  unpopular  and  nearly  made  the  king  himseK  bankrupt, 
yet  did  not  materially  injime  the  general  prosperity.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which 
succeeded  (1455-86),  did  not  affect  the  country  at  large,  and  ended  in  the  very 
desirable  consummation  of  the  ruin  of  the  remnants  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
Henry  VH.,  as  we  saw,  encom’aged  commerce,  and  aided  the  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom,  and  thereby  amassed  for  his  own  treasury  considerable  wealth.  But  dark 
days  now  came  upon  England,  and  the  evil  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  began  the  ruin  of 
the  lahom*ing  classes,  impoverished  the  whole  nation,  and  left  behind  it  a  legacy  of 
pauperism  and  misery  from  which  it  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  we  have  yet  recovered. 
This  unhappy  epoch  requires  a  separate  section. 

The  Misdeeds  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Changes  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century. 

We  have  had  many  bad  kings  in  the  course  of  our  English  history,  and  they  have 
been  duly  glorified  by  the  conventional  historian,  hut  no  king  was  so  thoroughly  evil 
in  his  actions,  and  so  disastrous  in  his  influence,  as  the  Henry  who  is  the  delight  of  a 
certain  class  of  history-mongers.  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  to  a  full  treasury  and  a 
goodly  fortune  from  his  thrifty  father,  and  soon  dissipated  the  whole  of  these 
accumulations.  He  insisted  upon  interfering  in  foreign  affau'S,  which  he  did  not 
understand.  He  subsidised  the  needy  Emperor  of  Germany  by  dipping  into  the 
pockets  of  his  long-suffering  people,  and  his  example  in  this  respect  has  even  in 
more  modern  times  not  been  disregarded.  These  continental  wars  and  alliances 
cost  him  dear,  but  even  in  time  of  peace  his  expenditm’e  was  equally  extravagant. 
The  cost  of  his  establishments,  and  those  of  his  children,  was  simply  enormous,  for 
the  establishments  of  Mary,  Edward,  and  even  Elizabeth,  were  each  more  costly 
than  the  whole  annual  charge  of  his  father’s  household.  His  extravagance  was 
monumental,  though  where  his  money  went  he  himself  could  not  discover.  Wolsey 
said  of  him  :  “  Rather  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one-half  of 
his  kingdom.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  succeeded  in  impoverishing  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Monasteries. 

He  soon  wasted  the  carefully  accumulated  treasm’es  of  his  father,  and  sought  for 
fiuther  supplies.  The  monasteries  suggested  themselves  as  an  easy  prey;  they 
certainly  were  not  fulfilling  then*  ancient  functions  in  many  cases,  and  were  often  far 
from  being  the  homes  of  religious  virtue.  So  excuses  were  easily  found,  and  fii-st 
the  smaller,  and  then  the  larger  monasteries  were  suppressed  (1536  and  1539).  But 
the  whole  of  their  vast  treasiue  melted  speedil}’  away  through  the  royal  fingers 
into  the  pockets  of  the  royal  favomutes,  and  in  a  little  while  Henry  was  in  need 
once  more. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  merely  from  the  fact  of  so  much  wealth 
suddenly  changing  hands,  would  in  itself  have  produced  a  severe  economic  disturbance 
in  the  country.  But  it  had  a  far  more  serious  residt  than  this  alone.  Nearly  all 
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monastic  lauds  were  held  by  tenants  upon  the  stock  and  land  lease  system,  spoken 
of  before  ;  but,  when  these  monastic  lands  were  suddenly  transferred  into  the  clutches 
of  Henry’s  new  and  needy  nobility,  the  stock  was  confiscated  and  sold  off,  w'hile  the 
money  rent  was  raised.  The  new  owners  did  not  care  for  the  slow,  though  really 
lucrative,  system  of  providing  the  tenant  with  a  certain  amount  of  stock  for  his  land, 
hut  simply  wished  to  get  all  the  money  they  could  without  delay.  The  result  was 
that  the  poorer  tenants  were  almost  ruined,  and  one  of  the  foundations  of  English 
pauperism  was  successfully  laid.  What  small  amount  of  pauperism  had  previously 
existed  had  been  sufficiently  relieved  by  the  monasteries,  who,  owing  their  w'ealth  to 
charitable  offerings,  could  not  well  refuse  charity  to  those  that  needed  it ;  but,  on 
them  dissolution,  pauperism  had  no  longer  any  relief,  and  very  soon  we  shall  see  it 
become  necessary  to  provide  that  relief  by  law.  With  the  dissolution  the  histoiy  of 
English  pauperism  begins. 

Debasement  of  the  Currency.  ’ 

Four  years  after  the  dissolution,  Henry  was  in  difficulties  again.  He  dared  not 
ask  his  Parliament  for  fm'ther  supplies  so  soon  after  his  last  piece  of  plunder,  so  he 
betook  himself  to  a  still  more  wicked  kind  of  robbery.  In  1543  he  began  to  debase 
the  cm-rency,  and  repeated  this  criminal  action  in  1545  and  1546.  This  debasement 
forms  a  landmark  in  English  industrial  history  as  disastrous  as  the  other  landmark 
of  the  Great  Plague.  Its  effect  was  not  felt  immediately,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
real.  The  chief  point  that  concerned  the  labom’er  was  that  prices  rapidly  rose,  but 
that,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  rise  of  wages  did  not  coincide  with  this  inflation,  and 
when  they  did  rise  they  did  not  do  so  in  a  fail*  proportion.  The  necessaries  of  life 
rose  in  proportion  of  one  to  two  and  one-haK ;  wages,  when  they  finally  rose,  only  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  one  and  one-haK.  When  too  late,  it  was  recognised  that 
the  issue  of  base  money  was  the  cause  of  dearth  in  the  realm,  and  Latimer  lamented 
the  fact  in  his  sermons.  Meanwhile,  the  mischief  had  been  done. 

Robbery  of  the  Guild  Lands. 

One  other  method  of  robbing  the  industrial  classes  still  remained,  and  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  ministers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  step  was  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  guild  lands,  planned  by  Henry  VIII.  but  finally  carried  out  by  his  sou’s 
guardian,  Somerset.  These  lands  had  been  acquired  by  the  craft  guilds  both  in  town 
and  country,  partly  by  bequests  from  members  and  partly  by  piu’chase  from  the 
funds  of  the  guilds.  The  revenues  of  these  lauds  were  used  for  lending,  Avithout 
usury,  to  poorer  members  of  the  guilds,  for  apprenticing  poor  children,  for  uidows’ 
pensions,  and,  above  aU,  for  the  relief  of  destitute  members  of  the  craft.  Thus  the 
laboui-er  of  that  time  had  in  the  funds  of  the  guild  a  kind  of  insurance  money,  while 
the  guild  itseK  fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  a  benefit  society.  Now,  Henry  VIII.  got  an 
Act  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  this  and  other  property,  but  died  before  his  scheme 
was  carried  out.  It  was,  then,  Somerset  who  procm’ed  the  Act  for  pei’petrating  this 
offence — on  the  plea  that  these  lands  were  associated  with  superstitious  uses.  Only 
the  property  of  the  London  guilds  was  left  imtouched.  "Why  this  robbery  was  not 
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I  more  resented  tliau  it  was  is  inexplicable,  though  it  certainly  made  Somerset 
'  unpopular.  The  guilds  had  obviated  pauperism  in  the  middle  ages,  assisted  in 
'  steadying  the  price  of  labom-,  and  formed  a  centre  for  associations  that  fulfilled  a 
want  now  only  partially  supplied  by  modern  trade  unions.  Their  abolition  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  English  labom*er. 

j  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  fi’om  the 
adventiu-ers  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  com-t  who  obtained  most  of  the  monastic  wealth  ;  the 
I  debasement  of  the  coinage  and  the  exaltation  in  prices,  aided  largely  (1540-1600) 
j  by  the  discovery  of  new  silver  mines  in  South  America  ;  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool 
I  both  for  export  and  home  manufactm*e,  coupled  with  the  consequent  increase  in 
sheep  farming  and  the  practice  of  enclosm-e  of  land — aU  produced  most  important 
'  economic  changes  in  the  history  of  English  laboiu-  and  industry.  To  these  we  must 
i  add,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centiu-y,  the  gi'eat  immigi-atiou  of  Flemings, 
I  chiefly  after  1567,  owing  to  the  continual  persecutions  of  Alva  and  other  Spanish 
:  rulers.  This  gave  a  gi’eat  impetus  to  English  manufactm-es,  its  efiects,  however, 
j  being  chiefly  felt  in  the  seventeenth  centm-y,  when  another  immigi-ation  took  place. 
;  Finally,  in  the  sixteenth  centimy,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  English  commercial 
j  enterprise  and  maiitime  trade,  by  the  voyages  of  Drake  and  other  gi*eat  sea  captains 
I  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Their  expeditions,  it  is  true,  were  only  buccaneering  exploits, 
j  but  they  created  a  spu-it  of  maiatime  entei^piise  that  bore  good  fruit  in  the  following 
reigns. 

(4)  Tr.yde  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  The  Great  Fairs. 

Although  the  foreign  trade  of  England  at  this  peiiod  was  by  no  means  large,  there 
was  yet  a  fauly  considerable  commerce  with  the  countries  in  the  West  of  Em’ope, 
and  especially  with  Flanders.  The  chief  export  was,  of  course,  wool  for  the  Flemish 
manufactm’ers ;  but  there  was  some  amount  of  other  agricultimal  produce  sent  out, 
and  also  mineral  products.  In  fact,  England  supplied  ueai'ly  all  Western  Europe 
with  two  most  impoi-tant  minerals — tin  and  lead,  the  former  coming  chiefly  from 
Cornwall  and  the  latter  from  Derbyshn-e,  though  not  exclusively  from  those  counties. 
The  “  staple  ”  town  for  the  export  of  tin  was  Bodmin.  There  was  also  some  trade 
with  Portugal  and  Spain,  chiefly  in  wines  and  fruits,  and  other  luxm’ies ;  and  the 
coasting  ti-ade  was  important.  In  1554,  a  company  was  formed  for  trade  with 
Russia,  but  up  till  that  time  maritime  enterprise  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
North  Sea  coasts.  The  small  craft  of  that  time  plied  mainly  between  the  low 
countries  and  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  using  the  ports  of  Norwich,  Lynn, 
and  Blakeuey,  or  going  up  the  Norfolk  rivers  to  the  great  fail'  of  Stourbridge. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  yet,  no  continuous  intemal  trade  existed,  except  at  London, 
but  was  cairied  on  at  various  intervals  thi-oughout  the  year  at  the  great  fan’s,  such 
^  as  that  of  Stom’bridge  just  mentioned,  or  those  of  Oxford  and  Winchester.  These 
fairs  were  of  a  magnitude  that  now  seems  to  us  remarkable,  and  lasted,  indeed,  till 
the  introduction  of  railways.  Pi’ofessor  Rogers  mentions  that,  in  his  own  experience, 
Hampshii-e  people,  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  used  regularly  to  visit  the  great 
fairs  in  the  eastern  counties  to  buy  cloth  and  cheese  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
west  of  England.  Defoe,  in  his  tom*  in  the  eastern  counties  (a  book  now  easily 
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accessible),  gives  a  most  interesting  and  particular  description  of  the  Stom-bridge 
fair,  w'bich  in  bis  time  was  flom-isbing  wdtb  unabated  vigour.  It  lasted  a  whole 
month — from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September — and  was  laid  out  in 
long  streets  of  booths  and  stalls,  frequented  by  merchants  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
England,  but  from  the  continent  as  weU.  There  were  also,  of  course,  local  markets 
in  the  towms,  held  once  a  week  as  a  rule,  and  these  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
everyday  wants  of  the  people,  who  pro\'ided  themselves  with  other  articles  from  time 
to  time  at  the  annual  fairs.  A  trading  class  existed,  that  went  from  place  to  place, 
and  formed,  later  on,  a  very  efficient  means  of  communication  between  the  various 
districts.  But  in  this  period  English  industry  had  not  quite  developed  out  of  the 
isolation  and  economic  independence  that  was  still,  to  some  extent,  characteristic  of 
mediaeval  communities. 

(o)  Mining  and  other  Industries. 

We  must  not  leave  this  period  without  a  glance  at  the  mining  industries  of  England 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  though  they  were  insignificant  compared  wfith  them  j 
subsequent  development.  One  of  the  chief  benefits,  however,  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  w'as  the  revival  of  coal  mining ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  was  practised 
to  some  extent,  from  an  entry  in  the  Boldean  Book,  the  Domesday  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  in  1183,  where  a  smith  is  aUowed  twelve  acres  of  land  for  making  the 
ironwork  of  the  carts,  and  has  to  provide  his  own  coal.  But  collieries  w'ere  not 
opened  at  Newcastle  till  1238.  In  the  next  year  (1239)  we  notice  the  first  public 
recognition  of  coal  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  from  the  charter  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  freemen  of  Newcastle  we  may  date  the  foundation  of  the  coal  trade,  and  in  1273 
it  had  become  sufficiently  extensive  for  coal  to  be  forbidden  in  London.  In  the 
fourteenth  centmy,  again,  the  monks  of  Tynemouth  Priory  engaged  in  mining 
speculation,  and  (1380)  leased  a  colliery  for  £5.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  trade  was 
sufficiently  important  to  form  a  som'ce  of  revenue,  for  a  tax  of  twopence  per  chaldron  , 
was  placed  upon  sea-borne  coal,  and  in  1421  an  Act  had  to  be  passed  to  enforce 
this  tax.  In  fact,  in  the  foimteenth  and  fifteenth  centm-ies  coal  mining  became 
general  in  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  metals,  the  foreign  trade  in  tin  and  lead  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  the  reign  of  John,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were  farmed  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
tin  and  lead  trade  must  have  attained  considerable  proportions  in  the  fom’teenth  j 
centui’y,  for  the  Black  Pi'ince  paid  for  his  expenses  in  the  French  wars  by  the  produce  ! 
of  his  mines  of  those  metals  in  Devonshire.  Copper,  also,  was  mined  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  in  a  statute  of  15  Edward  III.  (1343)  we  find  grants  of  mines  given  at 
Skeldane,  in  Northumberland  ;  at  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland  ;  and  at  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshue ;  a  royalty  of  one-eighth  going  to  the  king,  and  one-ninth  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  Keswick  was  at  that  time  a  centre  of  this  industry  ;  but  there  cannot 
have  been  any  gi’eat  output,  for  copper  had  to  be  imported  from  Germany  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  mines  were  also  very  primitive,  the  approaches  being  made  j 
not  by  shafts,  but  by  adits  in  the  side  of  a  convenient  hiU.  Strange  to  say,  iron  | 
W'as  hardly  produced  at  aU.  This  metal  was  naturally  of  great  importance  to  the 
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English  agi’iculturist  for  his  many  implements  and  tools  ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  natural 
I  advantages,  England  depended  for  her  supply  of  iron  upon  Biscay  and  Sweden,  and 
the  consequent  dearness  and  scarcity  of  this  metal  had  to  some  extent  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  husbandi-y.  Another  mineral,  which  is  very  abundant  in  England, 
especially  in  Worcestershire  and  Cheshire,  was  at  this  period  hardly  utilised  at  all. 
Salt  was  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  English  householder,  for  he  had  to  salt  his  meat 
for  the  winter ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  mine  it  himself,  and  either  got  it 
imported  from  south-west  France  or  contented  himself  with  the  inferior  article 
evaporated  on  the  sea  coast,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centmy. 

In  this  place,  too,  we  may  mention  that  brick-making  was  a  lost  art  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  centmy,  and  bricks  were  not  even  imported.  The  fii’st  piu'chase  of 
bricks  to  he  recorded  was  at  Cambridge,  in  1449  ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centmy  it  became  a  common  building  material  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  the 
;  sixteenth  centmy  was  generally  used  in  London  and  .in  the  counties  along  the  lower 
com-se  of  the  Thames.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  England  had  yet  to  make  great  progi-ess 
in  her  manufactmdng  and  mining  industries,  the  woollen  trade  and  agi’icultm’e  having- 
been  hitherto  the  chief  and  most  important. 


IV.— FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

(1)  Agriculture  :  Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  agi’iculture  had  undergone  one  or  two  changes  since 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  For  a  period  of  probably  a  centmy,  commencing  v/ith 
this  reign,  the  landowner  was  also  a  cultivator,  owning  a  large  amount  of  capital  in 
in  the  form  of  stock.  The  agi-icultm-e  of  the  time  w^as  not  very  advanced,  but  its 
best  form  -was  seen  in  this  landlord  cultivation,  generally  carried  on,  as  it  is  in  some 
,  cases  to  this  day,  by  means  of  his  bailitf.  When  this  method  of  cultivation  ceased, 
after  the  Great  Plague,  agiicultui’e  suffered  considerably  in  some  respects — e.g., 
marling  of  land  was  abandoned,  and  the  breed  of  sheep  undei-went  some  deterioration. 
The  landlord  also  deteriorated,  becoming  merely  a  rent-receiver,  and  developing  his 
rapacious  instincts  rapidly,  till,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  rackrenting  becomes 
sufficiently  notoiious  for  Bishop  Latimer  and  Fitzherbert,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
smweying,  to  complain  about  it  in  their  sermons  or  -WTitings.  English  agiicultme 
,  did  not  materially  improve  between  the  days  of  Henry  III.  and  James  I.  It  is  even 
probable  that  some  processes  by  which  the  land  was  tilled  or  improved  were  forgotten, 
or  at  least  neglected.  The  only  new  kind  of  agi-icultural  industry  introduced  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  hop ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  large  and  important 
improvements  were  made,  the  most  palpable  effect  of  which  was  a  rise  in  rent.  The 
improvements  were  partly-,  though  not  entirely,  due  to  the  Flemish  immigrants  who 
had  come  over  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  these  refugees  promoted  agiicultm-al  as 
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well  as  manufacturing  industry,  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  and  Holland 
having  been  the  pioneers  of  agi’icultural  progi'ess  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade  and  finance. 

It  was  now  these  people  who  introduced  into  England  the  cultivation  of  artificial 
gi’asses  and  of  winter  roots,  the  w'ant  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  embarrassed 
the  English  farmer  in  the  mediaeval  winter.  In  James  I.’s  reign,  progress  in 
agiTCultm’e  was  slow  as  compared  “with  that  in  commerce,  but  it  was  substantial — 
substantial  enough,  at  anju-ate,  for  the  landlords  to  exact  an  increased  competitive 
rent,  as  we  know  from  Norden’s  work,  “The  Siu’veyor’s  Dialogue”  (1607).  It  was 
even  complained  that  the  rapacity  of  the  landlords  tended  to  discom*age  progress,  for 
when  a  tenant  wished  to  renew  a  lease  he  was  threatened  with  dispossession  if  he  did 
not  pay  an  increased  rent  for  the  very  improvements  he  had  made  himself.  However, 
from  the  facts  given  by  Norden,  and  also  by  another  WTiter — Markliam,  the  author  of 
“  The  English  Husbandman  ”  (1613) — it  is  evident  that  there  was  considerable 
improvement,  development,  and  variety  now  shown  in  English  agiTCultm’e.  The 
special  characteristic  feature  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  utilisation  of  the 
fallow  for  roots,  though  these  had  been  known  in  gardens  in  the  previous  centmy. 
Land  was  still  largely  cultivated  in  common  fields,  and  was,  of  com*se,  much 
subdivided.  The  most  fertile  land  was  to  be  found  in  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and 
Cambridge  shmes,  the  next  best  being  in  Northampton,  Kent,  Essex,  Berkshire,  and 
Hertfordshire. 

Oxen  were  still  prefeiTed  to  horses ;  but  a  noticeable  improvement  is  the  attention 
now  paid  to  the  various  kinds  of  manures,  to  which  subject  Markham  was  the  first 
to  write  specially.  The  fact  that  agi’icultm’e  was  now  made  the  topic  of  various 
ti'eatises  proves  that  important  development  was  taking  place.  Besides  the  works 
ah’eady  mentioned,  we  have  the  “  Systema  Agricultiuae,”  by  Worlidge,  a  farmer  of 
Hampshire,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1675.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  enclosures,  as  against  the  old  common  field  system,  on  the  plea  that  the  former  is 
more  conducive  to  high  farming ;  but  he  also  is  in  favom*  of  small  enclosed  farms. 
Though  at  first  local  and  somewhat  spasmodic,  and  hindered  by  the  landlord’s  power 
of  appropriating  the  results  of  increased  skiU  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  under  the 
head  of  “indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,”  yet  the  progi*ess  made  was  sufficient 
to  double  the  population  of  England.  A  curious  fact  in  the  agilculture  of  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  here  mentioned ;  I  mean  the  existence  of  a  veiy  large 
amount  of  waste  land,  and  the  use  made  of  it  for  pm’poses  of  breeding  game.  At 
that  time  it  is  erident  that  killing  game  was  not  the  exclusive  right  of  the  landoumers,  1 
but  was  a  common  privilege.  Large  quantities  of  game  were  sold,  and  at  a  cheap 
price,  and  “  fowling  ”  must  evidently  have  been  an  important  item  in  the  fai*mer’s 
means  of  livehhood.  The  x)rice  of  corn,  however,  was  now  steadily  rising.  From 
1401  to  1540 — i.e.,  before  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  debasement  of  the  coinage — the 
average  price  had  been  six  shillings  per  quarter  ;  after  prices  had  recovered  from  their 
inflation,  and  settled  down  to  a  general  average  once  more,  taking  the  price  from. 
1603  to  1702,  corn  was  at  forty-one  shillings  per  quarter.  The  average  produce  had 
apparently  declined  since  the  fifteenth  and  before  the  improvements  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  former  period  it  was  about  thirteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  eleven  bushels ;  but  Gregory  King,  wTiting  in  the  seventeenth 
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century,  only  gives  ten  l^usliels  as  the  average  of  his  time.  His  estimate,  however,  | 
is  doubted.  At  the  same  time,  rent  had  risen  from  the  sixpence  per  acre  of  the  I 
fifteenth  century  to  fom*  shillings,  according  to  Professor  Eogers,  or  even  5s.  6d,  ' 
according  to  King,  who  says  the  gains  of  the  farmer  of  his  time  are  veiy  small, 
and  that  rents  were  more  than  doubled  between  1600  and  1699.  We  will  reserve  the 
topic  of  the  rise  of  rent,  however,  for  a  separate  section,  and  keep  to  the  agiicultural 
developments  of  the  period.  ; 

i 

Rapid  Development  in  Eighteenth  Century.  , 

As  the  use  of  winter  roots  had  been  the  special  featiu’e  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  | 
so  the  feature  of  the  eighteenth  was  the  extension  of  artificial  pasture  and  the 
increased  use  of  clover,  sainfoin,  and  lye  grass  ;  not,  of  course,  that  these  had  been 
hitherto  unknown,  but  now  their  seeds  are  regularly  bought  and  used  by  any  farmer 
who  knew  his  business.  At  first,  like  all  other  processes  of  agriculture,  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  very  slow  and  gradual,  but  it  went  on  steadily  nevertheless.  A  great  j 
stimulus  to  progress  was  given  by  the  fact  that  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  j 
centmy  develojied  quite  a  passion  for  agriculture  as  a  hobby,  and  it  became  a  j 
fashionable  pm-suit  for  all  people  of  any  means,  citizens  and  professional  men  joining  j 
in  it  as  a  kind  of  bye-industiy,  as  well  as  farmers  and  landowners  who  made  it  theii* 
business.  Arthur  Young,  the  great  agricultm'al  writer  of  this  century,  declares  that 
“  the  farming  tribe  is  now  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  a  duke  to  an  apprentice.”  But 
two  important  mistakes  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  centmy,  and  they  have  not  I 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  nineteenth,  causing  very  largely  the  distress  imder  w’hich  | 
English  agi’iculture  has  for  some  time  been  laboming.  They  are  the  mistakes  of  ^ 
occupjdng  too  much  land  with  insufficient  capital,  and  of  not  keeping  regular  and 
detailed  accounts.  Still,  between  1720  and  1760,  progress  was  very  rapid,  and  noble 
landowners  made  great  efibrts  to  improve  their  estates,  in  order  thereby  to  raise  their 
rents  and  increase  their  profits  in  the  hope  of  outdoing  the  great  merchant  princes  who 
had  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  They  thus  became  in  a  way  the  pioneers  of 
agricultm-al  progress,  the  principal  result  of  their  efibrts  being  seen  in  the  increased 
number  and  quality  of  the  stock  now  kept  on  farms.  The  extended  cultivation  of 
winter  roots,  clover,  and  other  grasses,  naturally  made  it  far  easier  for  the  farmer 
to  feed  his  animals  in  the  winter ;  and  the  improvement  in  stock  followed  closely 
upon  the  improvement  in  fodder.  The  abundance  of  stock,  too,  had  again  a  beneficial 
result  in  the  increased  qualities  of  manure  produced,  and  the  utilisation  of  this  fertiliser 
was  scientifically  developed.  The  useful,  though  costly,  process  of  marling  was  again 
revived,  and  was  advocated  by  Aiihur  Young  ;  and  soils  were  also  treated  with  clay, 
chalk,  or  lime.  So  gi*eat  was  the  improvement  thus  made  that  the  productiveness 
of  land  in  the  eighteenth  century  rose  to  four  timea  that  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  five  bushels  or  eight  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  was  the  average.  Stock,  also, 
w'as  similarly  improved,  an  eighteenth  century  fatted  ox  often  weighing  l,2001bs., 
wffiile  hitherto,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  weight 
had  not  been  usually  much  above  4001bs.  The  weight  of  the  fleece  of  sheep  had  also 
increased  quite  four  times.  Population  being  even  then  small,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn  was  exported,  the  British  fanner  being  also  protected  from  foreign 
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competition  by  the  corn  laws  (made  in  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  1661  and  1664),  forbidding 
importation  of  corn,  except  when  it  rose  to  famine  prices.  Young  estimates  the 
acreage  of  the  country  at  .82,000,000  acres  (King  put  it  at  22,000,000  in  the 
seventeenth  century) ;  its  value  (at  thirty-three  and  one-half  years’  purchase)  was, 
says  Young,  £536,000,000.  The  value  of  stock  he  places  at  nearly  £110,000,000, 
and  estimates  the  wheat  and  rye  crop  at  over  9,000,000  quarters  per  annum,  barley 
at  11,500,000  quarters,  and  oats  at  10,250,000  quarters.  The  rent  of  land  had  risen 
'  to  nearly  ten  shillings  an  acre. 

’  Decay  of  the  Yeomanry. 

The  development  and  success  of  English  agriculture,  from  1700  to  1765  or  1770, 
was  thus  remarkable  and  extensive ;  but  it  was  not  effected  without  considerable 
economic  changes  and  great  and  unnecessary  suffering  among  two  important  classes 
of  the  population— the  yeomen  or  small  freeholders,  and  the  agiicultural  labourers. 
The  decay  of  the  yeomanry,  indeed,  forms  a  sad  interlude  in  the  gi-owing  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  position  of  many  small  landowners  had  been  greatly  and 
disastrously  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  By 
this  extraordinary  and  high-handed  Act  it  was  decreed  that  after  July  24th,  1677,  all 
interests  in  land  whatsoever,  if  created  by  any  other  process  except  by  deed,  should 
be  treated  as  tenancies  at  Avill  only,  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  intention  of  the  great  landowners  who  passed  this  law— an  intention  which 
resulted  successfully— was  to  extinguish  all  those  numerous  small  freeholders  who 
had  no  written  evidence  to  prove  that  they  held  their  lands,  as  they  had  done  for 
centuries,  on  condition  of  paying  a  small  fixed  and  customary  rent.  This  Act  certainly 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  many  of  the  class  at  which  it  was  aimed,  but  there  were 
yet  a  certain  number  against  whom  it  was  inoperative ;  hence,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  twenty  years  or  so  after  this  Act,  Gregory  King  is  able  to 
estimate  that  there  were  180,000  freeholders  in  England,  including,  of  course,  the 
larger  owners.  But  by  the  time  of  Ai-thur  Young  these  also  had  disappeared,  or  at 
least  were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  he  sincerely  regrets  “  to  see  their  lands  now  in 
the  hands  of  monopolising  lords.”  The  cause  was  partly  political  and  partly  social. 
After  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  landed  gentry  became  politically  and  socially 
supreme,  and  any  successful  merchant  prince—  and  these  were  not  few — who  wished  to 
gain  a  footing  sought,  in  the  first  place,  to  imitate  them  by  becoming  a  gi*eat 
,  landowner  ;  hence  it  became  quite  a  policy  to  buy  out  the  smaller  farmers,  and  they 
were  often  practically  compelled  to  sell  their  holdings.  At  the  same  time,  the  custom 
of  primogenitui'e  and  strict  settlements  prevented  land  from  being  much  subdivided, 
so  that  small  or  divided  estates  never  came  into  the  market  for  the  smaller  freeholders 
to  buy.  It  is  also  certain  that  this  result  was  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  small  farms 
no  longer  paid  under  the  old  system  of  agiiculture,  and  the  new  system  involved  an 
outlay  that  the  yeoman  could  not  afford.  Farming  on  a  large  scale  became  more 
necessary,  and  this  again  assisted  in  extinguishing  the  smaller  men,  for  large 
enclosures  were  made  by  the  landed  gentry  in  spite  of  feeble  opposition  from  the 
yeomen,  who,  however,  could  rarely  afford  to  pay  the  law  costs  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  encroachments  of  theii*  greater  neighbours.  Thus  the  yeomen  lost  their 
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rights  in  the  common  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  agiicultime  involved  a 
breaking  up  of  the  old  common  field  system,  which  could  not  possibly  hold  its  own 
against  the  modern  imin-ovements.  The  abolition  of  the  old  system  was  necessary, 
hut  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  iniquitous.  The  encroachments  of  the 
landed  gentry  were  acts  of  robbery  pm-e  and  simple,  and  robbery  is  not  justified  even 
if  it  produces  apparently  beneficial  results  ;  and  in  this  present  age  English  agiicultime 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  sufieiiug  from  the  subsequent  effects  of  that  robbery,  while 
many  people  are  advocating  a  partial  retm-n  to  small  holdings,  cultivated,  however, 
with  the  improved  experience  given  by  modern  agiicultm-al  progi-ess.  Of  com*se,  this 
was  not  the  first  occasion  on  Avhich  the  landowners  had  made  euclosm’es  and  encroached 
I  upon  the  common  lands  of  their  poorer  neighhom’S,  and  not  merely  upon  the  waste  ; 
but  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  the  enclosing  operations  in  the  eighteenth  century  far 
sui-passed  anything  in  previous  times.  Between  1710  and  1760,  for  instance,  334,974 
acres  were  enclosed ;  and  between  1760  and  1843,  the  number  rose  to  7,000,000. 

Enclosuees  V.  Common  Fields. 

The  benefits  of  the  enclosm^e  system  were,  however,  unmistakeable,  for  the 
I  cultivation  of  common  fields  under  the  old  system  was,  as  Arthim  Young 
assm-es  us,  miserably  poor.  The  arable  land  of  each  village  under  this  system 
Avas  still  divided  into  three  gi’eat  strips,  subdivided  by  “  baulks  ”  three  yards 
wide.  Every  farmer  would  own  one  piece  of  land  in  each  strip — probably 
more — and  all  alike  were  bound  to  foUow  the  customary  tillage ;  this  Avas  to  leave 
one  strij)  fallow  every  year,  while  on  one  of  the  other  tAvo  Avheat  was  always 
j  grown,  the  third  being  occupied  by  barley  or  oats,  pease,  or  tares.  The  meadoAvs, 
also,  were  stiU  held  in  common,  every  man  haAung  his  own  plot  up  to  hay  harv^est, 
after  AAdiich  the  fences  were  thrown  doAvn,  and  aU  householders’  cattle  Avere  allowed 
to  gi-aze  on  it  freely,  Av^hile  for  the  next  crop  the  plots  were  redistributed.  Every 
fanner  also  had  the  right  of  pastime  on  the  waste.  This  system  produced  results 
j  miserably  inferior  to  those  gained  on  enclosed  lands,  the  crop  of  wheat  in  one 
j  instance  being,  according  to  Young,  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  bushels  per  acre,  as 
!  against  tiventy-six  bushels  on  enclosimes.  Similarly,  the  fleece  of  sheep  pastm*ed  on 
]  common  fields  weighed  only  3^1bs.,  as  compared  AAuth  91bs.  on  enclosimes.  It  is 
I  noticeable,  too,  that  Kent,  where  much  land  had  for  a  long  time  been  enclosed  and 
i  cultivated,  was  reckoned  in  Young’s  time  the  best  cultivated  and  most  fertile  county 
■  in  England.  Norfolk,  also,  was  pre-eminent  for  good  husbandry,  in  its  excellent 
I  rotation  of  crops  and  cultime  of  clover,  rye  gi-ass,  and  Avinter  roots,  due,  said  Young, 
i  in  1770,  “to  the  dmsion  of  the  county  chiefly  into  large  farms,”  and,  it  must  be 
added,  to  unscrupulous  euclosm’e.  It  is  also  Avorth  noting  that,  at  anyrate  up  to 
1765,  England  exporfed  AA'heat  to  Russia,  Holland,  and  America  and  her  colonies, 
the  average  export  per  year  (from  1697  to  1765)  being  500,000  quarters,  while  the 
imports  came  to  a  very  small  figure.  After  1765,  however,  partly  OAvfing  to  a 
succession  of  bad  haiwests,  and  partly  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  Ave  had  to 
import  corn  and  gi’ain,  though  for  a  long  time  iniquitous  corn  laws  kept  up  the  prices, 
and  actually  made  it  more  profitable  sometimes  for  the  farmers  to  undergo  a  bad 
haiwest,  and  realise  enormous  prices  from  the  staiwation  of  the  people  in  general. 
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The  Rise  in  Rent. 

The  farmer  himself,  however,  was  heavily  taxed  for  his  land,  and  though  the  high 
prices  he  got  for  his  com  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law^s  enabled  him  to  pay  it, 
his  rent  was  certainly  at  a  very  high  figure.  The  rise  had  begun  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth  centmy,  though  in  that  period  the  rise  was  slow. 
But  Latimer  asserts  that  his  father  only  paid  £3  or  £4  for  a  holding  which  in  the 
next  generation  was  rented  at  £16,  the  increased  figure  being  only  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  general  rise  in  prices.  In  the  seventeenth  century',  according  to  King, 
rents  were  more  than  doubled,  and  the  sixpence  per  acre  of  medireval  times  must 
have  seemed  almost  mythical.  The  Belvoir  estate,  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of 
Rutland,  who  are  spoken  of  as  indulgent  landlords,  forms  a  good  example  of  the  rise  of 
rent  in  the  two  following  centuries.  In  1692,  land  is  found  rented  at  3s.  9|d.  an  acre, 
and  a  little  later  at  4s.  IJd.  By  the  year  1799  the  same  land  had  risen  to  19s.  3|d., 
with  a  further  rise  in  1812  to  25s.  8|d.  In  1830  it  was  at  25s.  Ifd.,  but  in  1850  had 
risen  to  38s.  8d.,  that  is  about  ten  times  the  seventeenth  centiuy  rent.  This 
enormous  rise  was  not  by  any  means  due  solely  to  increase  of  skill  in  agricultural 
industry',  but  was  largely  derived  from  increased  economy  in  production,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  oppression  and  degi-adation  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

(2)  Manufactures  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

Industrial  progress  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  rather  slow,  although 
English  manufactm'ers  w'ere  placed  in  an  exceptionally  favoiuable  position  in  some 
respects  by  the  cessation  of  foreign  competition,  caused  by  the  desolation  of  Flanders 
after  the  Spanish  persecutions,  which  practically  annihilated  her  trade  and  sent 
thousands  of  useful  immigrants  to  English  shores  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  wool  trade  is  even  said  to  have  declined,  and  certainly  -we  know 
that  little  wool  can  have  been  exported,  for  nearly  all  that  produced  in  England  was 
used  for  home  manufactm'e.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  same  fact  shows  that 
the  manufactimng  industry  was  rising  in  importance,  for  it  required  all  the  home¬ 
grown  wool  that  could  be  got ;  and,  in  1660,  the  export  of  British  wool  was  for  this 
reason  forbidden,  and  remained  so  till  1825.  Charles  I.  placed  the  w'ool  trade  in  the 
hands  of  the  “  merchant  adventurers,”  and  by  his  hea\'y  taxation  nearly  ruined  it ; 
but  the  manufactimug  industry  flourished  steadily,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  was  now  engaged  in  it.  It  seems  to  have  received  some  impetus,  also,  from 
the  Act  4  and  5  James  I.  (1607  and  1608),  carefully  regulating  and  guarding  the 
quality  of  cloth  exported,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  no  less  than 
two-thirds  of  om*  exports  w'ere  woollen  fabrics.  The  usefulness  of  our  climate,  too, 
for  this  particular  manufacture  had  been  discovered,  and  was  now  insisted  on,  w'hile 
the  manufacturing  industry  w'as  likew'ise  aided  by  the  impetus  given  to  dyeing  by  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Previously  to  James  I.’s  reign  most  English  goods 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  be  dyed,  as  I  explained  above ;  but  Raleigh,  in  his 
Essay  on  Commerce,  called  attention  to  this  fact,  and  proposed  to  grant  a  monopoly 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  and  dressing,  and  by  his  adrice  the  export  of  English  white  goods 
was  prohibited,  w'hile  a  dyer  from  the  Netherlands  was  induced  to  settle  in  England 
and  teach  the  art  to  oiu  counti’;v'men. 
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But  other  influences  were  at  work  in  favour  of  English  manufacturing  industry.  : 
Flanders  had  been  laid  desolate  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Now,  between  1619  and  ; 
1648,  Germany  suffered  a  similar  fate  in  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war ;  and  ; 
a  little  later  on  (1685),  England  received  a  fresh  accession  of  industrial  strength  by  ! 
the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  some  thousands  of  skilled  Huguenot  | 
artisans  and  manufactiu’ers  came  over  and  settled  in  this  land.  They  greatly 
improved  the  silk,  glass,  and  paper  trades,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  in  • 
the  development  of  domestic  manufactures  generally.  It  is  said  that  the  immigi-ants 
numbefred  50,000  souls,  with  a  capital  of  some  £3,000,000.  The  cloth  trade,  in  | 
especial,  became  one  of  the  main  industries  of  the  country,  and  was  widely  distributed,  s 
The  county  of  Kent,  and  the  towns  of  York  and  Reading,  made  one  kind  of  cloth  of 
a  heavy  texture,  the  piece  being  thirty  or  thirty-four  yards  long  by  six  and  one-haK  ; 
quarters  broad,  and  weighing  661bs.  to  the  piece.  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Coventry  ' 
made  a  lighter  kind  of  fabnc,  while  throughout  the  western  counties  of  Norfolk,  ; 
Suffolk,  and  Essex  were  made  cloths  of  various  kinds— plunkets,  azures,  blues,  long  ■ 
cloth,  bay,  say,  and  serges ;  Suffolk,  in  particular,  made  a  “  fine,  short,  white  cloth.” 
Wiltshire  and  Somerset  made  plunkets  and  handy  warps;  Yorkshire,  short  cloths. 
Broad-listed  whites  and  reds,  and  fine  cloths,  also  came  from  Wiltshire,  Gloucester-  ’ 
shire,  and  Oxfordshire ;  and  Somerset  was  famous  in  the  eastern  part  for  narrow'- 
listed  whites  and  reds,  and  in  the  west  for  “  dunsters.”  Devonshire  made  ? 
kerseys  and  greys,  as  also  did  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  The  Midlands  furnished  > 
“  Penistone  ”  cloths  and  “  forest  whites while  Westmoreland  was  the  seat  of  the  j 
manufacture  of  the  famous  “Kendal  green”  cloths,  as  also  of  “  Carpmael  ”  and  ] 
“Cogware”  fabrics.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  manufacture  was  exceedingly  extensive, 
and  that  special  fabrics  derived  their  names  from  the  chief  centre  where  they  were  t 
made.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  too,  that  the  value  of  wool  shorn  in  England  at  i 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  £2,000,000,  from  about  12,000,000  sheep  ; 
(according  to  Youatt) ;  and  the  cloth  manufactured  from  it  was  valued  at  £6,000,000  I 
or  £8,000,000.  Nearly  haK  a  century  later  (1741),  the  number  of  sheep  was  reckoned  ; 
at  17,000,000,  the  value  of  w'ool  shorn  at  £3,000,000,  and  of  wool  manufactured  at  I 

t 

£8,000,000,  showing  that  progress  in  invention  had  not  done  much  to  enhance  the  | 
value  of  the  manufactm-ed  article.  But  in  1774,  when  the  industrial  revolution  may  ! 
be  said  to  have  fairly  begun,  the  value  of  manufactured  wool  was  £13,000,000,  the  | 
value  of  raw  wool  (£4,500,000)  being  smaller  in  proportion.  To  this  industrial  ; 
revolution  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  Industrial  Revolution. — Eighteenth  Century. 

The  commencement  of  this  epoch  is  generally  jdaced  about  1760.  At  that  time  the 
cloth  trade  had  gathered  chiefly  round  thi*ee  centres,  though  stiU,  as  I  showed  in  the 
previous  century,  comparatively  extensive.  These  three  centres  were — (1)  the  j 
eastern  counties,  and  especially  the  town  of  NoiYvich,  famous  for  crapes  and 
bombazines,  and  other  fine,  slight  stuffs ;  (2)  the  west  of  England,  especially  the 
towns  of  Bradford  (in  Wiltshire),  Devizes,  Warminster,  all  famed  for  fine  serges, 
Stroud,  the  centre  of  dyed  cloth  manufacture,  and  Taunton,  with  1,100  looms  even 
in  Defoe’s  time,  the  importance  of  this  district  being  probably  due  to  the  excellence 
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of  the  Cotswold  wool ;  (3)  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  Halifax  was  the 
centre  for  the  worsted  trade,  and  Leeds  and  Bradford  for  coarse  cloths.  To  this  day 
the  west  of  England  maintains  its  reputation  for  tine  cloths,  and  Yorkshire  for  the 
worsted  and  coarse  fabrics.  The  cotton  trade  was  as  yet  insignificant,  and  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  hy  Adam  Smith.  Its  headquarters  were  as  now,  Manchester 
and  Bolton  ;  hut,  in  1760,  only  40,000  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  manufacture  was  only  just  over  £500,000 ;  and,  in  1764,  the  value  of 
our  cotton  exports  was  only  one-twentieth  of  that  of  our  woollen  exports,  and  only 
strong  cottons,  such  as  fustians  and  dimities,  were  made. 

The  Domestic  System.  Diffusion  of  Work. 

Of  com‘se,  the  gi*eat  capitalist  manufacturers  were  yet  to  come.  Industry,  as  yet, 
was  earned  on  chiefly  hy  large  numbers  of  small  master  manufacturers,  not  very  far 
removed  above  their  workpeople,  who  often  combined  agi’icultural  with  manufacturing 
pursuits,  and  owned  their  own  land  ;  but  stiU  there  were  signs  of  the  growth  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  It  was  becoming  the  custom  to  employ  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  workers  under  one  roof,  or  at  least  under  one  master.  Young  mentions  a 
silk  mill  at  Sheffield  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  hands,  a  factory  at  Boynton 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  master  manufacturer  at  Darlington  who  ran  above 
fifty  looms.  Work  was  also  often  given  out  by  rich  merchants  to  them  workmen  in 
the  villages  to  do  at  home,  these  workmen  being  entirely  dependent  on  them.  So  in 
Nottingham,  in  1750,  we  find  fifty  master  manufactimers  who  “put  out”  work  for 
1,200  frames  in  the  hosiery  trade.  At  fii-st  the  weaver  had  fm-nished  himself  with 
waiq)  and  weft,  worked  it  up,  and  brought  it  to  the  market  himself  ;  but  by  degi-ees 
this  system  grew  too  cumbersome,  and  the  yarn  was  given  out  by  merchants  to  the  j 
weaver,  and  at  last  the  merchant  got  together  a  certain  number  of  looms  in  a  town  | 
or  village  and  worked  them  under  his  own  supeiwision.  But  even  yet  the  domestic 
system,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  retained  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases  the 
distinctive  featm'e  that  the  manufacturing  industry  was  not  the  only  industry  in 
which  the  artisan  Avas  engaged,  but  that  he  generally  combined  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  agiicultural  work  in  the  cultivation  of  his  OAvn  small  plot  of  land.  This 
fact  explains  to  some  extent  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  operative  in  this  cottage 
industry,  for  that  they  Avere  fairly  well  off  is  the  testimony  of  Adam  Smith,  in  1776. 
Commercial  fluctuations  Avere  fcAV ;  the  home  mai'ket  Avas  steady ;  employer  and 
employed  Avere  more  closely  knit  together  than  at  present ;  Avealth  was  more  equally 
distributed,  and  capital  existed  in  smaller  amounts  but  in  a  larger  number  of  hands. 
The  poet’s  vision  of  “  contentment  spinning  at  the  cottage  door”  Avas  not  altogether 
imaginary,  for  Avomen  and  children  shared  in  the  common  task  brought  home  by 
the  head  of  the  family.  Nor,  after  aU,  was  trade  so  restricted  and  hampered  as  some 
Aviiters  have  seemed  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  there  Avas,  in  spite  of  bad  roads, 
very  frequent  and  considerable  internal  communication  for  manufactming  purposes, 
and  this  was  facilitated  by  means  of  the  local  markets,  the  importance  of  AA'hich  in 
those  days  cannot  be  easily  oven-ated.  Manufactm’ers  Avould  ride  a  long  Avay  to  buy 
wool  from  the  farmers  or  at  the  gi-eat  fairs,  already  mentioned.  This  Avas  brought 
home  and  sorted,  then  sent  out  to  the  handcombers,  and  being  returned  combed  Avas 
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again  sent  out,  off  to  long  distances,  to  be  spun.  It  was  often  sent  from  Bradford 
to  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashii’e,  or  to  Wensleydale  ;  or,  again,  from  near  London  to 
Kendal  and  back.  When  spun,  the  tops  were  entrusted  to  some  shopkeeper  to  “  put 
out  ”  among  the  neighbours.  Then  the  yarn  was  brought  back  and  sorted  by  the 
manufactm’er  himself  into  hanks,  according  to  the  counts  and  twist.  The  hand- 
weavers  would  come  for  their  wai^)  and  weft,  and  in  due  time  bring  back  the  piece, 
which  often  was  sent  elsewhere  to  be  dyed.  Finally,  the  finished  cloth  was  sent  to 
be  sold  at  the  fairs,  or  the  local  “  piece  haUs  ”  of  towns  such  as  Leeds  and  Halifax. 

The  Epoch  of  Inventions  and  Factory  System. 

The  transition  from  this  domestic,  or  cottage  system,  to  the  modern  factory  system, 
as  we  know  it,  was  sudden  and  \'iolent.  The  great  mechanical  inventions  were  all 
comprised  within  a  space  of  twenty  years.  In  1764,  Watt  improved  the  steam 
engine  ;  in  1767,  Hargi-eaves  invented  the  spinning  jenny,  which  he  patented  in  1770  ; 
in  1769,  Ai’kwu’ight,  a  Lancashire  man  (as  also  was  Hargreaves),  invented  the  spinning 
frame ;  and  Crompton,  in  1785,  invented  the  mule.  But  the  greatest  invention  of 
aU  was  when  Boulton  and  Watt,  in  1785,  fii’st  applied  the  separate  discoveries  in  the 
use  of  steam  to  the  cotton  manufactiu’e,  and  when  CartMuight,  in  the  same  year, 
patented  the  power  loom.  Now  that  looms  had  not  only  been  improved,  but  also 
absolutely  worked,  by  steam,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  com-se,  that  the  old  foirni  of 
industry  was  doomed.  The  immediate  results  were  that  the  widespread  cottage 
system  was  broken  up  and  the  workers  aggregated  into  a  few  districts,  while  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  huge  buildings,  filled  with  hundi*eds  of  looms  worked  by 
the  same  steam  power,  where  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  especially  young 
people,  were  collected  together  without  any  moral  control,  and  exposed  to  aU  the 
moral  and  physical  injm-ies  of  long  hoiu’S  and  unsanitarj"  siuToundings.  There  was 
a  rush  of  labourers  from  all  parts  of  England  to  the  districts  in  which  the  new 
factories  had  been  built,  to  supply  the  demand  for  more  labour. 

The  Factory  Acts’  Agitation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  there  gi’ew^  up  in  England  a  slavery,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  which  the  life  on  West  Indian  plantations  of 
the  same  date  was  comparative  comfort.  I  refer  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
“  apprentices  ”  from  the  London  and  southern  workhouses,  from  which  hundi'eds 
of  children  w’ere  shipped  off  in  canal  boats  or  carted  aw'ay  in  wagons,  to 
be  literally  sold  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  the  north  country  manufactiu-ers. 
These  miserable  childi’en  were  treated  with  loathsome  brutality  by  ruffianly 
overseers,  and  forced  to  work  incredibly  long  hours  —  foiu’teen,  sixteen,  or 
eighteen  hours  in  a  day  being  by  no  means  uncommon — lu’ged  thereto  by 
innumerable  blows,  and  other  methods  of  tortime.  For  those  who  care  to  realise 
what  life  under  these  conditions  meant,  the  Memoirs  of  Robert  Blincoe,  himself 
an  apprentice,  draw  a  picture  of  unheeded  and  ghastly  suffering  that  is  rendered 
more  awful  by  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  a  land  which  at  that  very  period 
was  agitating  for  the  relief  of  the  veiy  largely  imaginary  sufferings  of  the  negro 
slaves.  In  course  of  time  attention  was  di’awn  to  the  facts,  and  various  Acts  of 
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Parliament  were  passed,  fii’st  for  the  regulation  of  apprentice  labour,  and  aftei-wards 
including  the  labom’  of  women  and  young  cbildi’en,  culminating  in  the  very  successful 
Factory  Acts  of  1833,  and  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  of  1847.  One  cannot  omit  in  this 
connection  the  gloiious  names  of  Owen,  Oastler,  Sadler,  Fielden,  and  Shaftesbury% 
the  unsweiwing  and  faithful  friends  of  the  factoiy  hands  in  the  lii’st  half  of  this 
centmy.  I  can  only  regi’et  that  the  limitations  of  space  prevent  me  from 
going  into  the  details  of  their  phUanthi-opic  labours,  and  from  tracing  in  its  entirety 
the  development  of  the  factory  agitation,  full  of  absorbing  interest  as  the  histoiy  of 
that  movement  must  necessaiily  be,  and  essential  as  it  was  to  the  national  life  of 
England.  Wlien  we  look  back  upon  the  degi’adation  and  oppression  from  Avhich  the 
industiial  classes  were  rescued  by  this  agitation,  we  can  understand  why  Arnold 
Toynbee  said  so  earnestly ;  “  I  tremble  to  think  what  this  country  would  have  been 
but  for  the  Factory  Acts.’^ 

Modern  Developments. 

With  the  factory  system  the  modern  history  of  English  laboim  and  English 
industry  properly  begins,  and  aU  around  us  we  can  see  that  histoiy  now 
shaping  itself.  We  see  how  England  has  developed,  comparatively  recently 
as  history  goes,  into  a  vast  manufactming  workshop  of  eveiy  kind  of  mechanical 
industry  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  agiiculture  has  suffered  a  senous 
dejiression,  only  partially  compensated  by  the  advance  in  other  branches.  The 
change  dates  from  1760,  or  thereabouts,  for  up  to  that  time  England  was  a  coru- 
exiioiling  country.  The  causes  of  that  change  are  partially  economic,  but  also 
largely  political.  For  the  Em-opean  situation  in  1763  w'as  the  most  favom-able 
possible  to  English  industiy  :  France  had  been  stripped  of  most  of  her  possessions  in 
India  and  North  Ameiica ;  Spain  counted  for  nothing  in  Eui’opean  politics  ;  Gei*many 
was  tom  by  internal  wars  ;  w^hile  Holland,  England’s  ancient  rival  in  foreign  trade, 
had  been  rained  by  William  V.  The  English  manufactiu’ers  had  for  a  short  time  the 
chance  of  monopolising  the  markets  of  the  world,  especially  in  Norih  America  and 
India.  Even  when  om*  market  in  America  ivas  almost  lost  by  oui’  folly  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  we  were  able  to  extend  oiu*  trade  and  influence  by  the  gi-owth  of 
om’  new  colonial  empii-e.  Then,  to  make  matters  more  favoimable  still,  came  the 
gi'eat  French  Revolution  in  1789,  and  for  years  the  whole  of  Em-ope  was  plunged 
into  a  confusion  which  has  really  only  recently  been  set  at  rest.  England  became 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  while  Eui-opean  nations  were  destroying  each  other’s 
resoui’ces  in  internecine  conflict.  We  profited  by  then*  folly,  and,  having  had  a  good 
stai-t  in  the  modern  race  for  national  wealth,  can  hardly  complain  if  some  of  our 
neighbom’S  have  attempted  to  once  more  overtake  us. 

(3)  Trade  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

English  trade,  as  we  have  mentioned,  received  a  gi’eat  stimulus  from  the  expeditious, 
mere  piratical  excm’sions  though  they  often  were,  of  the  Elizabethan  sea-captains. 
Their  voyages  bore  good  frait,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  foreign  trade  made  a 
good  stai-t,  and  the  numerous  and  successful  trading  companies  now  formed  gave 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  Levant  Company,  for  instance,  trading  with  the 
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East,  made  “  gi-eat  gains  ”  in  1605.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1600,  Elizabeth 
gi-anted  to  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  in  James’s  reign  did  well,  and  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  till  1698, 
when  a  new  company  was  started,  though  after  a  few  years  both  were  amalgamated 
(in  1708)  into  the  one  gi-eat  company  that  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
America,  too,  was  now  being  colonised  under  the  directions  and  by  the  advice  of 
Raleigh.  A  proof,  too,  of  the  growth  of  a  powerful  commercial  class  who  deiived 
their  wealth  largely  from  foreign  trade  is  furnished  by  the  new  title  of  nobility,  that 
of  baronet,  confen-ed  by  James  I.  upon  such  merchant  piinces  as  were  able  and 
AviUing  to  pay  the  needy  king  a  good  round  sum  for  the  honom*.  It  is  interesting, 
by  the  way,  to  notice  the  figures  of  trade  in  his  reign.  In  1610  the  exports  and 
imports  both  amounted  to  about  £4,628,586  in  value,  and  a  sign  of  a  quickly 
developing  (eastern)  trade  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  James  made  attempts  to 
check  the  increasing  export  of  silver  from  the  kingdom.  At  this  time  English 
merchants  traded  with  most  of  the  MediteiTanean  poiis,  with  Poiiugal,  Spain, 
France,  Hamburg,  and  the  Baltic  coasts.  Ships  from  the  north  and  west  of  Em-ope 
used  in  return  to  visit  the  Newcastle  collieries,  which  were  rapidly  gi-owing  in  value. 
The  English  ships  were  also  veiy  active  in  the  new  codfisheries  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  Greenland  whale  fishenes.  Commerce  was  further  aided  by  the  Navigation  Acts 
of  1651,  which  provided  that  no  merchandise  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  should  he 
imported  in  any  but  English  ships.  Previously,  the  can-ying  trade  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  hut  Holland  had  now  entered  upon  the  period  of  its  decline,  and 
the  short  war  with  England,  which  followed  these  Acts,  contributed  to  hasten  it. 
The  development  of  English  trade  is  signalised  in  this  ceutuiy  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  hooks  and  essays  on  commercial  questions,  of  which  the  works  of  Mun, 
Malynes,  Misselden,  Roberis,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  North,  and  Davenant  may  he 
mentioned  as  among  the  most  important.  The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  counti'y 
is  shown  by  the  rapid  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  gi’eat  fire,  when  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  £12,000,000 ;  and  Sir  Josiah  Child,  writing  in  1670,  speaks  of  the  gi’eat 
development  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  England  in  the  previous  twenty  years. 
We  know  from  Gregory  King  that  rents  had  been  doubled  in  this  period,  and  that  is 
a  sure  sign  of  prosperity.  The  East  Indian  Company,  to  whom  Charles  II.  had,  in 
1668,  granted  Bombay  and  Salsette,  was  so  flourishing  that  in  1676  their  dividends 
were  at  the  rate  of  300  per  cent.  Trade  with  America  was  equally  prosperous.  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1664,  and  in  1670  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  received  their  charter.  But  the  main  commercial  fact  of 
the  latter  haK  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  of  the  eighteenth,  was  the  development 
of  the  eastern  trade,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  the  home  production  of  articles  to  he 
exchanged  for  eastern  goods.  The  cloth  trade  especially  was  gi’eatly  increased,  and 
imports  of  cloth  from  Spain  were  quite  superseded.  This  improvement  in  English 
manufactiu’es  led  to  increased  trade  with  our  colonial  possessions,  especially  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  this  gi’eat  development  of  English  trade  with 
both  the  western  and  the  eastern  markets  that  stimulated  the  genius  of  the  great 
inventors  to  supply  our  manufactm’ers  with  machinery  that  would  enable  them  to 
meet  the  huge  demands  upon  their  powers  of  production,  for,  by  1760,  the  export 
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trade  had  grown  to  four  times  its  value  in  the  days  of  James  I.  Then,  as  we  saw, 
it  was  over  £4,000,000  per  annum ;  in  1703,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  it  was, 
according  to  an  MS.  of  Davenant’s,  £6,552,019  ;  by  1760,  it  reached  £14,500,000. 
The  markets,  too,  had  undergone  a  change.  We  no  longer  exported  so  largely  to 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  France,  as  in  the  seventeenth  centmy ;  hut  instead,  one-third 
of  our  exports  went  to  oiu-  colonies.  In  1770,  for  example,  America  took  three- 
fom-ths  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  and  Jamaica  alone  took  almost  as  much  of 
om’  manufactiu'es  as  all  our  plantations  together  had  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
centimy.  The  prosperity  and  development  of  modern  English  commerce,  as  we 
know  it,  had  now  begun. 

(4)  The  Industrial  Classes  :  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

It  now  remains  to  glance  briefly  at  the  condition  of  labour  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  tiU  the  industrial  revolution  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  must  not  forget  the 
disastrous  changes  VTOught  by  the  criminal  foUies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  imitators. 
Compared  with  the  fifteenth  century,  the  poverty  of  the  wage-earners  in  Elizabeth’s  i 
reign  was  great  indeed,  though  even  then  not  so  bad  as  it  subsequently  became.  But  i 
the  whole  of  these  two  centimes  show  a  steady  deterioration  in  the  lot  of  the  English  | 
laboiu’er  and  artisan.  Of  course,  the  condition  of  labour  wtII  be  best  seen  by  taking  ^ 
examples  of  the  wages  then  given.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign,  then,  we  may  reckon  the  i 
yearly  wages  of  an  agi-icultural  labourer  at  about  £8.  4s.,  and  the  cost  of  living, 
which  now  included  house  rent,  formerly  unknown,  at  £8,  thus  leaving  a  verj’  narrow 
margin  for  contingencies.  Daily  wages  were  (in  1564) — for  artisans,  8d.  a  day  in 
winter  and  9d.  in  summer ;  for  labourers,  6d.  in  ivinter  and  7d.  in  summer,  and  in 
harvest  time  occasionally  8d.  or  even  lOd.  This  is  not  very  much  more  than  the 
w'ages  paid  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  (viz.,  artisans  3s.  a  week  and  j 
labom’ers  2s.),  but  the  price  of  food  had  risen  almost  to  three  times  the  old  average. 
Wages  in  husbandly  and  in  handicrafts  were  now  fixed,  under  the  Statute  5 
Elizabeth,  cap.  4  (1561),  by  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  and  of  course  these 
employers  of  labom*  took  good  care  not  to  pay  more  than  a  mere  subsistence  wage  • 
and,  what  is  more,  wages  did  actually  conform  to  their  assessments  in  spite  of  the 
continual  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Growth  of  Pauperism. 

I 

It  is  not  smqirising  that  under  these  conditions  the  problem  of  pauperism  j 
in  England  speedily  took  a  very  pronounced  form.  Even  in  1541,  under  Henrj’ 
VIII.,  it  was  found  that  some  system  of  rehef  was  necessarj'  ;  but  a  system 
of  voluntary  contributions  was  for  a  time  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficult}'.  But 
in  Edward  VI.’s  reign  pauperism  began  to  increase  alarmingly,  though  now 
we  see  that  it  was  only  natural  ;  and  finally  Elizabeth  found  it  necessary 
to  institute  a  regular  system  of  poor-law  relief.  In  1601,  therefore,  by  Act 
43  Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  it  was  legally  enacted  that  all  property  should  be  didy 
assessed  by  regular  assessors  in  order  that  rates  might  be  levied  for  the  relief  of 
pauperism.  After  a  few  renewals  this  law  was  made  permanent  in  Charles  I.’s  reign 
(1641).  and  continued  legally  in  force  till  1812  ;  and  its  general  principles  lasted  tiU 
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1835.  The  effect  of  this  poor  law  was  to  keep  the  wages  of  labour  at  the  very 
lowest  possible  level,  for  now  the  employers  (chiefly,  of  course,  the  landed  gentry) 
knew  that  if  a  labourer’s  wages  could  not  maintain  him,  he  woidd  have  to  be  relieved 
from  the  rates.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  labourers’  wages  would  be,  and  was, 
liaid  by  the  general  public,  and  thus  expense  would  be  saved  to  individual  employers. 
When  one  perceives  the  full  force  of  this  ingenious  scheme,  and  sees  how  it  was 
successfully  can-ied  out  for  two  centm’ies,  one  realises  how  well  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England,  who  thereby  gained  the  proud  and  honoiu-able  position  from  which  they 
have  not  even  yet  been  deposed,  understood  and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the 
psalmist :  “Do  good  unto  thyself,  and  men  shall  speak  well  of  thee.”  They  have 
their  admirers  even  now. 

W  AGES  AND  Assessments. 

The  record  of  their  assessments  is  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  student  of 
English  economic  history,  though  here  we  have  only  space  to  quote  those 
made  in  a  few  tj'pical  years  throughout  the  period.  Speaking  generally,  we 
may  quote  Professor  Rogers’s  remark,  that  “if  we  suppose  the  ordinary  labourer 
to  get  3s.  6d.  a  week  throughout  the  year,  by  adding  his  harvest  allowance 
to  his  winter  wages,  it  would  have  taken  him  more  than  forty  weeks  to  earn  the 
provisions  which  in  1495  he  could  have  got  with  fi^fteen  weeks’  labour,  while  the 
artisan  would  be  obliged  to  have  given  thirty-two  weeks’  work  for  the  same  result.” 
To  give  details,  we  may  first  quote,  as  an  example,  the  Rutland  magistrates’  assessment 
in  April,  1610.  The  wages  of  ordinary  agilcultural  labom’ers  are  put  at  7d.  a  day 
from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  and  at  6d.  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter.  Artisans  get 
lOd.  or  9d.  in  summer,  and  8d.  in  winter.  Now,  the  price  of  food  was  75  per  cent  dearer 
than  in  1564,  while  the  rate  of  wages  are  about  the  same  ;  and  compared  with  (say) 
1495,  food  was  three,  or  even  foim,  times  dearer.  Another  assessment,  in  Essex  in 
1661,  allows  Is.  a  day  in  winter,  and  Is.  2d.  in  summer,  for  ordinary  labour.  But,  in 
1661,  the  price  of  wheat  (70s.  6d.  a  quarter)  was  just  double  the  price  of  1610 
(35s.  2|d.).  The  labourer  was  worse  off  than  ever.  Another  typical  assessment  is 
that  of  Warwick,  in  1684,  when  wages  of  labourers  are  fixed  at  8d.  a  day  in  summer, 
7d.  in  winter ;  of  artisans  at  Is.  a  day.  At  this  period  Professor  Rogers  reckons  the 
yearly  earnings  of  an  artisan  at  £15.  13s.  ;  of  a  farm  labourer  at  £10.  8s.  8d., 
exclusive  of  haiwest  work  ;  while  the  cost  of  a  year’s  stock  of  provisions  was 
£14.  11s.  6d.  It  is  true  that  at  this  period  the  labourer  still  possessed  certain 
advantages,  such  as  common  rights,  which,  besides  providing  fuel,  enabled  them  to 
keep  cows  and  pigs  and  poultry  on  the  waste.  Their  cottages,  too,  were  often  rent 
free,  being  built  upon  the  waste,  while  each  cottage,  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  piece  of  land  attached  to  it,  though  this  provision  was  frequently 
evaded.  But  yet  it  is  evident  that,  even  allowing  for  these  privileges,  which,  after  all, 
were  now  being  rapidly  curtailed,  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer— that  is,  the 
mass  of  the  wage-earning  population — must  have  found  it  hard  work  to  live  decently. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  his  condition  had  sunk  to  one  of  great 
poverty.  The  ordinary  peasant,  in  1725,  for  instance,  would  not  earn  more  than  £13 
or  about  £15  a  year ;  artisans  could  not  gain  more  than  £15-  13s. ;  while  the  cost  of 
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the  stock  of  provisions  was  £16.  2s.  3d.  Thus  the  hushandman  w'ho,  in  1495,  could 
get  a  similar  stock  of  food  by  fifteen  weeks’  work,  and  the  artisan  who  could  have 
earned  it  in  ten  weeks,  could  not  feed  himself  in  1725  with  a  w’hole  year’s  lahom-. 
His  wages  had  to  be  supplemented  out  of  the  rates ;  and  there  was  hut  little 
alteration  in  these  wages  tiU  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centmy. 

Improvement  in  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

But  about  that  time  (1750)  he  had  begun  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity  caused  by 
the  success  of  the  new  agricultm*e,  and  the  gi’ow’th  of  trade  and  manufactm’es. 
Indeed,  Toynbee  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  agricultiual  labourer, 
at  any  rate  in  the  south  of  England,  was  much  better  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centmy  than  his  descendants  were  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  for 
by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centmy  he  had  completely  lost  all  the  prtvileges  and 
advantages  refeiTed  to  before,  and  the  rise  in  rents  formed  a  tremendous  item  in  his 
total  expenses.  The  compaiison  may  he  seen  very  clearly  in  a  table  of  wages  and 
cost  of  provisions,  given  to  me  by  my  fiiend  Mr.  Thomas  lUingworth,  of  Bradford. 
From  1750  to  1770,  the  board  of  a  wmrking  man  may  be  placed  at  5s.  or  6s.  a  week, 
and  the  rent  of  a  cottage  at  50s.  or  60s.  a  year.  The  wages  of  agiTcultiu’al  laboui*ers 
were  8s.  to  10s.  a  week ;  as  to  artisans,  weavers  under  the  domestic  system  got  (in 
1770)  18s.  to  21s.  a  week  ;  wool  combers,  16s,  to  20s.  But,  if  we  take  the  average 
wages  a  Imndi-ed  years  later  (1870),  we  find  the  board  of  a  working  man  has  liseu  to 
11s.  or  13s.  a  week,  and  house  rent  to  £8  or  £12  a  year,  Avhile  wages  ai’e  about  the 
same,  or  rather  less.  Wool  combers,  e.g.,  in  1870-75,  got  16s.  or  18s.  a  week ;  the 
ordinary  labom-ers,  18s.  to  20s.  ;  and  agi’icultiual  laboiuers,  12s.  to  16s.  a  week, 
which  really  represents  a  lesser  sum  than  prertously,  both  because  of  increased  rent 
and  also  because  of  the  loss  of  common  lights  and  other  advantages. 

Period  of  Depression.  Further  Pauperism. 

The  favom’able  period  of  1760  or  so  onwards  did  not,  however,  last  veiy  long.  The 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  almost  chi-onic  scarcity,  and 
after  1780  wheat  was  rarely  below  50s,  a  quarter,  and  sometimes  double  that  piice. 

,  The  famine  was  enhanced  by  the  restrictions  of  the  corn  laws  ;  meanwhile,  population 
was  gi’owing  with  portentous,  and  almost  inexplicable,  rapidity.  The  factories 
^  employed  large  numbers  of  hands,  but  these  were  chiefly  childi’en,  whose  parents 
were  often  compelled  to  live  upon  the  lahom*  of  their  little  ones ;  and  the  introduction 
of  machineiy  had  natiually  caused  a  tremendous  dislocation  in  industry,  which  could 
■  not  be  expected  to  right  itself  immediately.  Poverty  was  so  widespread  that,  in  1795, 

:  the  Berkshire  justices,  in  a  now  famous  meeting  at  Speenhamland,  declared  the  old 
quarter  sessions  assessment  of  wages  insufiicient,  besought  employers  to  give  rates 
more  in  jiroportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  but  added  that  if  employers  refused  to  do 
j  this  they  would  make  an  allowance  to  every  j)oor  family  in  accordance  with  its 
j  numbers.  This  allowance  system  succeeded  in  demoralising  both  employers  and 
i  employed  alike,  taking  the  responsibility  of  giving  decent  wages  off  the  shoulders  of 
I  the  fai'mei’s,  and  putting  a  premium  uiion  the  incontinence  and  thriftlessness  of  the 

;  labourei*s.  Altogether,  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

\ 
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centmy  was  the  blackest  period  in  the  history  of  English  industry.  The  poor  rate 
rose  from  3s.  7d.  per  head  of  the  population  in  1760  to  5s.  in  1785,  to  9s.  in  1802, 
and  to  13s.  6d.  in  1813  ;  while  even  in  1830  it  was  10s.  9d.  When  statisticians  like 
Mr.  Giifen,  and  others  not  so  well  qualified  as  he,  talk  about  the  “pi’ogress  of  the 
nation  ”  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we  should  remember  that  it  has  not  been  a  progress 
i  from  a  nonnal  state  of  things  to  an  altogether  higher  plane,  hut  merely  a  much- 
needed  retium  from  an  abnormally  degi'aded  and  impoverished  condition  of  labour  to 
:  something  like  the  state  of  things  about  the  middle  of  last  centmy,  though,  of 
course,  with  some  improvements  due  to  oiu*  much-lauded  modern  civilisation. 

Conclusion. 

j  In  concluding  this  rough  and  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  some  points  in  the 
I  gi’owth  of  industiy  in  England  up  to  the  eve  of  its  sudden  and  extraordinary 
I  development  in  recent  times,  I  can  only  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  its 
’  many  shortcomings.  Of  these  I  am,  indeed,  painfully  aware.  But,  if  the  very 
i  incompleteness  of  the  outline  here  given  should  induce  any  co-operator  to  study  the 
j  subject  more  fully  for  himself,  I  shall  feel  that  this  attempt  has  not  altogether  failed. 
1  For  to  co-operators,  above  all,  should  the  history  of  the  industry,  which  they  are  now 
doing  so  much  to  modify,  be  of  peculiar  interest  in  its  many  mistakes  and  vicissitudes. 

!  In  their  hands,  if  only  they  have  the  will  to  do  it,  lies  the  transformation  of  the 
I  present  system,  together  with  aU  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  organised  and  not 
!  merely  competitive  industry. 

i 

I 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  EASTERN  MARKETS 
FOR  BRITISH  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

BY  HOLT  S.  HALLETT. 


1.  rriHE  growing  importance  of  the  British  possessions  to  our  manufactm-ing 
-L  industries  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  gross  export  of  our 
home  produce  has  decreased  since  1872  from  £256,268,000  to  £233,842,607,  or  hy 
nearly  9  per  cent,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population  and 
the  ever-increasing  percentage  of  it  that  is  dependent  upon  manufactm-ing  pursuits  for 
its  means  of  livelihood.  On  looking  into  the  statistics,  we  find  that  the  value  of  our 
export  to  foreign  countries  has  decreased  hy  23  per  cent,  and  that  our  possessions 
are  taking  39  per  cent  more  in  value  of  our  produce  than  they  received  in  1872. 

2.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  our  export  to  foreign  countries  has  not  been  caused  by 
a  diminished  demand  in  our  Eastern  mai'kets.  In  1873  our  export  to  China,  including 
Hongkong  and  Macao,  was  valued  at  £8,628,000,  and  to  Japan  at  £1,884,000  ; 
whilst  in  1887  they  had  increased  respectively  in  value  to  £9,487,000  and  £3,805,000, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  great  fall  in  exchange,  a  fall  of  fully  30  per  cent.  The 
increased  demand  in  our  Eastern  markets,  especially  for  cotton  goods,  has  been  of 
vast  importance  to  this  country,  and  has  saved  many  of  om-  manufacturers  from 
ruin  and  thousands  of  our  cotton  operatives  from  the  direst  distress.  The  gi-oss 
value  of  merchandise  imported  into  India  increased  between  1872-3  and  1887-8  from 
32,000,000  to  65,000,000  tens  of  rupees,  or  more  than  doubled.  The  exports  of  om- 
goods  to  India  last  year  were  valued  at  £32,539,234,  or  at  one-seventh  of  the  total 
value  of  the  export  of  our  home  produce.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver,  our  export  to  India  would  have  been  enhanced  in  value  hy  about  £10,000,000 
above  what  it  was  last  year,  and  India  would  have  received  one-sixth  in  value  of  om- 
total  exports  of  home  produce. 

3.  The  increase  of  the  gross  value  of  the  import  of  merchandise  of  late  years  into 
China  and  Japan  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  case  of  India.  Since  1872, 
the  value  of  the  total  trade  of  Japan  has  expanded  from  ^50,000,000  (Mexican)  to 
over  $131,000,000,  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports ;  $47,250,000  of  the 
trade  of  Japan  is  can-ied  on  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  47-23  per  cent  of  the 
imports  into  Japan  are  derived  from  Great  Britain,  and  16  per  cent  from  the  East 
Indies.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  imports  into  Japan  come,  therefore,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions.  The  value  of  our  home  produce  imported  into 
China  and  Japan  between  1881-8  increased  from  55,000,000  taels  to  over  100,000,000 
taels,  or  by  82*46  per  cent  in  seven  years. 

Diminished  Demand  in  Home  and  Foreign  Markets. 

4.  In  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  on  Trade  Depression,  we  are  told  that 
“  over-production  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  featm-es  of  the  course  of  trade 
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dming  recent  years,”  and  that  “the  demand  for  commodities  has  fallen  off  in 
quarters  where  formerly  our  goods  found  a  certain  and  remunerative  market,”  and 
the  following  instances  are  given  ; — 

Fii-stly  :  “  Sir  James  Caird  estimates'  the  loss  in  the  pm'chasing  power  of  the 
classes  engaged  in  or  connected  with  agricultm-e  at  £42,800,000  during  the  year  1885, 
and  the  loss  in  several  of  the  proceeding  years  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  equal  to  or 
even  gi’eater  than  this.  This  amount  has  been  lost  to  the  markets  in  which  it  was 
formerly  spent,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  demand 
for  manufactimed  goods.” 

Secondly  :  “  Om-  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  becoming  less  profitable  in 
proportion  as  their  markets  are  becoming  more  difficult  of  access  owing  to  restrictive 
tariffs.” 

The  State  of  ouii  Cotton  Trade. 

5.  The  value  of  oim  gross  export  of  cotton  manufactm-e  in  1888  was  £71,886,540, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  gi’oss  value  of  the  export  of  British  produce.  Of  this  vast 
amount,  £31,149,865  worth  was  taken  by  India,  Hongkong,  and  our  other  posses¬ 
sions  ;  £8,919,709  by  the  Chinese  Treaty  Ports,  Japan,  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  Siam,  and  French  Indo-China,  which  form  mainly  our  foreign  markets 
in  the  East ;  leaving  £31,816,966  worth  taken  by  foreign  countries  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

6.  In  connection  with  our  home  markets  ’for  cotton  goods,  we  must  likewise  hear 
in  mind  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Lord,  “  the  tendency  is  year  by  year  to 
use  fewer  cotton  goods.  We  all  remember  that  cotton  goods  were  very  much  more 
largely  used,  not  only  amongst  the  operative  classes,  but  even  amongst  the  middle 
classes,  ladies  wore  calico  di-esses  at  breakfast  very  often.  In  various  ways  — from 
fashion,  from  om-  climate,  for  instance,  being  less  suited  to  cotton  than  wooUen 
clothing,  and  so  on — the  consumption  per  head  of  cotton  goods  in  England  is  going 
down.  We  see  it  in  our  servants ;  they  wear  stuff  di-esses  where  they  formerly  wore 
calicoes.  Flannel  shirts  often  take  the  place  of  cotton  and  linen  ;  and  I  think  we  have 
hut  little  to  look  for,  so  far  as  the  cotton  trade  is  concerned,  in  the  increase  of  home 
consumption,  but  that  w-e  must  rely  upon  foreign  markets ;  and,  again,  in  many  foreign 
markets  we  have  been  beaten,  not  fairly,  hut  by  operation  of  restrictive  tariffs,  many 
of  om-  goods  being  altogether  excluded.”  Kefen-ing  to  the  Continent,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  which  are  now  competing  with  us  in  cotton  goods,  he  went  on  to 
say  :  “We  cannot  look  to  those  markets  for  such  an  expansion  of  consumption  as 
will  take  off  om-  steadily  increasing  production  ;  the  market  that  we  must  look  to  is 
India,  and  I  think  before  very  long  China  will  also  assist  us  gi-eatly.” 

Loss  AND  Gain  of  Customers  for  Cotton  Goods  since  1872. 

!  7.  The  exclusion  of  our  cotton  manufactm-es  from  the  Continent  and  North 
I  America  is  weU  shown  by  the  trade  and  navigation  accounts  of  1872  and  1888. 

I  The  former  gives  separately  the  export  of  gi-ey  and  bleached  cotton  piece  goods  to 
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various  countries,  but  gives  in  gi’oss  the  export  of  those  printed  and  dyed.  Com¬ 
paring  the  accounts  of  the  two  years,  we  find  that  the  quantity  of  our  export  of  grey 
and  bleached  piece  goods  to  Germany  has  diminished  by  85-27  per  cent,  to  France 
by  85-36  per  cent,  to  Austria  by  75-48  per  cent,  to  Italy  by  59-43  per  cent,  to 
Holland  by  24-87  per  cent,  to  Portugal  by  10-73  per  cent,  to  Turkey  by  35-92  per 
cent,  to  Egj-pt  by  00-77  per  cent,  to  British  Norih  America  by  91-95  per  cent,  and 
to  the  United  States  by  87-51  per  cent ;  the  gross  decrease  in  the  export  to  the  above 
countries  being  from  1,112,257,764  yards  to  457,226,200  yards,  or  by  655,031,564 
yards,  which  is  equivalent  to  58-90  per  cent.  Oim  average  trade  in  these  goods  Muth 
the  above  countries  last  year  was,  therefore,  barely  more  than  two-fifths  of  what  it 
had  been  in  1872. 

8.  If  om-  other  markets  had  diminished  their  receipt  in  like  ratio  thi-ee -fourths 
of  om-  miUs  and  manufactories  would  now  be  closed,  and  the  operatives  would 
have  been  left  to  find  their  Imng  elsewhere.  Happily  for  us  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Om-  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  as  shown  in  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.’s  last 
Annual  Reriew  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  has  increased  from  3,013,000  bales  of  4001bs. 
in  1870-1  to  3,770,000  bales  in  1888-9,  or  by  25  per  cent.  This  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  expansion  of  om-  commerce  in  om-  Eastern  markets.  Comparing  om- 
accounts  of  1872  Muth  those  of  1888,  we  find  that  our  export  of  gi-ey  and  bleached 
goods  has  increased  23-53  per  cent  to  China  and  Hongkong,  123-35  per  cent  to 
Japan,  83-41  per  cent  to  the  British  East  Indies,  and  15-15  per  cent  to  Australasia  ; 
the  gi-oss  increase  -wfith  these  countries  being  from  1,472,506,732  yards  to 
2,439,478,600  yards,  or  by  967,971,868  yards,  which  is  equivalent  to  65-74  per  cent. 

Consumption  of  Cotton  by  Competing  Countries. 

9.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  since  1860  is  given  in  Messrs. 
Ellison  and  Co.’s  Annual  Review  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  bales  of  4001bs  : — 


Table  No.  1. 


States  are  exclusive  of  cotton  consumed  in  Mexico  and  Canada.  The  increase  on  the 
Continent  is  used  chiefly  by  domestic  consumers,  and  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
linen  and  wooUen  industries,  especially  the  foi-mer.”  From  the  above  table,  we  find 
that  since  1870-1  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  only 
increased  25-12  per  cent,  whilst  the  consumption  on  the  Continent  has  increased 
107-39  per  cent,  the  United  States  141-22  per  cent,  and  the  East  Indies  900  per  cent. 
In  1870-1  om-  consumption  was  one-half  of  the  total,  in  1888-9  it  has  sunk  to 


'  1888-9. 

1886-7. 

1876-7. 

1870-1. 

1860-1. 

Great  Britain..  3,770 

3,691 

3,182  .. 

3,013 

..  2,614 

Continent  ....  4,069 

3,640 

. .  2,450  . . 

1,962 

1,723 

United  States. .  2,692 

2,448 

..  1,571  .. 

1,116 

1,009 

East  Indies. .. .  871 

710 

..  231 

87 

. .  65  j 

Total  . 11,402  .. 

10,489 

. .  7,434  . . 

6,178 

..  5,411  1 

10.  According  to  the  same 

authority. 

“  the  particulars 

refen-ing 

to  the  United 
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one-third,  and  last  year  the  Continent  consumed  more  raw  cotton  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  half-a-dozen  seasons  past  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe  and 
America  has  exceeded  the  supply,  the  quantity  in  the  ports  and  at  the  mills  at  the 
end  of  September  was  only  808,000  bales,  against  1,802,000  at  the  close  of 
SeiJtember,  1883,  showing  an  annual  average  decrease  of  159,000  bales,  or  about 
3,000  bales  per  week.  This  explains  the  squeeze  experienced  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.  estimate  that  the  consiunption 
of  the  world  for  the  ensuing  season  will  be  about  11,088,000  hales  of  4001bs.,  against 
10,648,000  last  season,  and  10,279,000  the  season  before.  The  estimate  for  1889-90 
is — American,  7,386,000;  East  Indian,  1,640,000;  sundries,  770,000  ;  total,  9,796,000. 
Average  weight,  4531bs. ;  hales  of  4001bs.,  11,088,000  ;  Great  Britain,  3,977,000  ; 
Continent,  4,205,000 ;  United  States,  Canada,  &c.,  2,906,000. 

Table  No  2. 

Number  of  Cotton  Spindles  in  various  Countries, 


1889.  1888.  1887.  1886. 

Great  Britain  ..  43,500,000  43,000,000  42,740,000  42,700,000 

Continent .  24,000,000  23,500,000  23,180,000  22,900,000 

United  States  ..  14,175,000  13,525,000  13,500,000  13,350,000 

East  Indies  ....  2,760,000  2,490,000  2,420,000  2,260,000 

Competition  in  Coarse  Yarns  and  Manufactures. 


1885. 

43,000,000 

22,750,000 

13,250,000 

2,145,000 


11.  The  consumption  per  spindle  in  Great  Britain  is  34-661hs.  ;  on  the  Continent, 
67’221bs.  ;  in  the  United  States,  75'961hs. ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  126'231bs.  This 
shows  clearly  how  very  much  finer  goods  made  in  Great  Britain  are  than  those  made 
elsewhere,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  production  of  coarse  goods  that  we  have  been 
sufiering  in  competition  with  our  rivals.  Kestrictive  tariffs  have  impeded  the  entrance 
of  our  coarse  yarns  into  the  Continent  and  America ;  and  the  great  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  that  has  occurred  since  1872,  joined  with  the  favom-ahle  geogi'aphical 
position  of  India,  has  enabled  that  country  to  supply  its  own  needs  with  the  same 
class  of  goods,  and  to  throw  its  coarse  cotton  yarns  into  China  and  other  markets, 
which  were  formerly  served  with  those  commodities  by  Great  Britain  and  by  their 
own  hand  manufactm’e,  chiefly  the  latter. 

Competition  in  Cotton  Goods  between  India  and  Great  Britain. 

12.  It  is  believed  that  the  total  capital  invested  in  cotton  manufactm-ing  in  India 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  £10,000,000.  Of  the  ninety-seven  miUs,  seventy-two  are 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  fifty  of  these  being  in  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay ; 
six  are  in  Bengal,  all  in  and  around  Calcutta ;  six  in  Madi’as,  foiu’  being  in  the 
town  ;  five  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  aU  in  Cawnpoi’e  ;  and  the  remainder  in 
difierent  parts  of  India.  The  oldest  of  the  Bombay  mills  was  established  in  1854, 
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and  in  1870  there  were  only  seven  ;  hut  by  1875  the  number  had  increased  to  twenty- 
two,  and  in  1880  to  forty.  Ten  more  were  added  in  1881,  and  twenty-three  between 
that  time  and  January,  1888.  The  last  fourteen  years  have  seen  the  creation  of 
fifty-seven  out  of  the  seventy-two  Bombay  miUs,  and  ten  more  are  now  in  coimse  of 
construction,  representing  2,400  looms  and  250,000  spindles.  The  total  area  under 
cotton  in  India  at  the  clo^e  of  1887  was  14,532,513  acres,  of  which  about  5,500,000 
were  in  Bombay  and  Scinde.  The  first  shipment  of  yarn  from  India  to  Hongkong 
happened  in  1866.  At  present  three-fifths  of  the  yam  made  in  Indian  mills  is 
consumed  in  India,  and  two-fifths  is  exported.  In  1886-7,  the  Indian  export  consisted 
of  £189,000  woith^of  cotton  yam  and  £489,000  worth  of  piece  goods.  In  1873-4, 
India  exported  2,454, OOOlhs.  of  twist  and  yam  and  15,721,000  yards  of  piece  goods. 
In  1876-7,  there  were  forty-seven  mills  in  India,  1,100,112  spindles,  and  9,129  looms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
industry  in  India,  and  the  export  of  cotton  yams  and  cotton  manufactures  since 
1876 


Table  No.  3. 


Number 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Export  of  Twist 

Export  of 

1 6&r« 

of  Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

and  Yarn. 

Piece  Goods. 

Lbs. 

lY'ards. 

1877-78.. . 

1,289,706 

. .  10,533 

..  15,600,201  .. 

17,545,464 

1878-79.. . 

.  .  .  58  . . 

1,436,464 

. .  12,983 

..  21,333,508  .. 

22,661,231 

1879-80.. . 

. . .  58  . . 

1,470,830 

..  13,307 

..  25,862,474  .. 

25,800,201 

1880-81... 

. . .  58  . . 

1,471,730 

. .  13,283 

..  26,901,346  .. 

30,424,032 

1881-82.. . 

1,550,944 

. .  14,386 

..  30,786,304  .. 

29,911,017 

1882-83.. . 

1,654,108 

..  15,116 

..  45,221,000  .. 

41,563,000 

1883-84... 

. . .  74  . . 

1,895,284 

..  16,251 

..  49,876,606  .. 

55,564,513 

1884-85... 

...  81  .. 

2,037,055 

, .  16,455 

..  65,897,183  .. 

47,908,513 

1885-86... 

. . .  86  . . 

2,110,847 

. .  16,455 

..  78,241,771  .. 

51,527,624 

1886-87.. . 

. . .  94  . . 

2,261,561 

. .  17,455 

..  91,804,244  .. 

53,361,383 

1887-88.. . 

2,302,982 

..  18,415 

..113,451,375  .. 

69,434,690 

1888-89... 

. . .  97  . . 

2,375,739 

..  18,840 

•  •  ••••  •• 

•  •  •  • 

13.  The  hands  employed  in  the  mills  increased  from  43,000  in  1878-79  to  80,515  in 
1888-89;  of  these,  as  far  as  details  have  been  obtained,  46,606  were  men,  15,057 
women,  12,403  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  2,947  childi’en.  In  the  “  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  Brttish  India,  1883-84  to  1887-88,”  it  is  stated  that — 

“  The  exports  of  raw  cotton  were  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the 
value  was  gi-eater. 

“  Of  the  total  quantity,  5,374,542cwt.,  the  exports  to  England  amounted  to 
2,139,698cwt.,  being  not  quite  40  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Only  about  one-third  of  this 
is  consumed  in  England,  however,  quite  two- thirds  being  re-exported  to  the  continent. 
The  level  of  price  for  cotton  has  fallen  so  low  that  many  use  cloth  now  made  from 
the  finer  American  or  Egv’ptian  cotton  who  used  cloth  made  from  the  coai’ser  Indian 
cotton  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Lancashire  miUs  are,  moreover,  not  nearly  so 
'  extensively  employed  in  the  manufactm'e  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods  for  the  Indian 
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markets  as  they  were  before  the  Bombay  manufactui*es  took  their  present  develop¬ 
ment  ;  hence  their  exports  of  goods  to  India  are  largely  of  the  finer  kinds,  in  which 
the  Bombay  mills  do  not  compete  as  yet  to  any  gi’eat  extent,  and  their  consumption  of 
Indian  cotton  has  proportionately  declined.  Oim  cotton  is  now  most  largely  used  in 
India  itself,  on  the  Em-opean  continent  where  it  is  manufactimed  into  blouses  and 
other  garments  for  the  peasantry  and  artisans,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  China  for 
the  same  pui-pose  and  for  wadding. 

“  The  chief  outlet  for  the  woven  goods  of  the  mills  is  in  India  itself,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  the  chief  outlet,  for  mill-woven  goods  are  simely  and  rapidly 
superseding  the  hand-loom  manufactui-es  of  the  country.  For  yarn,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  markets  of  China  and  Japan  offer  an  extensive  field  for  the  Indian  spinner,  though 
he  may  presently  find  Japan  closed  against  him,  for  that  entei'piising  people  has 
already  about  300,000  spindles  at  work  in  steam  mills,  and  the  industry  will  be  greatly 
developed  within  a  few  years.  But  the  Bombay  spinner  wiU  probably  continue  to 
hold  the  field  in  China,  and  he  will  also  presently  acqume  other  extensive  markets  in 
the  other  countries  of  Southern  Asia  and  Eastern  Afiica.  As  regards  the  market  in 
China,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  trade  in  China  for  1887,  published 
by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  is  interesting  : — 

“  ‘  The  reports  of  some  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  as  well  in  the  north  as 
in  the  south  of  China,  make  special  reference  to  this  commodity  to  point  out  that  the 
yarn  from  Bombay  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  that  from  Manchester  in  the 
markets  of  China,  and  the  average  opinions  of  the  dealers  in  the  yarns,  as  expressed 
in  these  reports,  gathered  in  from  widely  distant  places,  is  that  Bombay  yarn  is  a 
better  wearing  article  when  woven  into  cloth  than  is  Manchester  yarn.  India,  at 
length,  is  sending  to  China  a  staple  article  of  commerce  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
nations.’ 

“  While  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  yarn  is  still  with  China  and  Japan,  the  gi’eaterpart 
of  the  trade  in  jiiece  goods  is  canded  on  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  (partly 
through  Aden  as  an  entrepot)  and  with  Ceylon  and  the  Straits.  A  good  deal  of  the 
piece  goods  trade  consists  of  dyed  and  printed  cloth  exported  from  Madi'as,  while  the 
largest  part  of  the  exports  of  yarn  is  from  Bombay.” 

14.  In  table  No.  4,  pages  314,  315,  316,  and  317,  I  give  from  the  same  statement 
the  quantity  and  value  of  Indian  imports  and  exports,  including  re-exports  of  cotton 
manufactm*es  in  1887-88,  showing  the  countries  from  whence  the  imports  were 
derived  and  to  which  the  exports  were  sent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Ilx.4,077,387 
in  value  of  the  total  exports  of  yarn  were  of  Indian  manufacture,  and  Rx. 1,150, 542 
of  the  other  cotton  exporis.  Rx.  stands  for  tens  of  rupees,  and  would  be  equivalent 
to  pounds  sterling  if  the  rupee  was  at  its  old  value  of  two  shillings.  The  table  is  of 
especial  interest,  as  it  clearly  shows  the  countries  to  which  India  is  exj)orting  her 
cotton  wares ;  also  that,  although  the  gi’eat  bulk  of  the  cotton  imports  ai’e  derived 
from  Great  Britain,  yet  Austria,  France,  HoUand,  Belgium,  and  other  countries 
have  commenced  to  push  their  surplus  manufactm’es  into  the  country.  Another  point 
of  interest  is  that,  while  India  is  exporting  113,451,3751bs.  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn, 
she,  at  the  same  time,  imports  no  less  than  51,542,5491bs.  of  finer  classes  of  twist 
and  yarn,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  derived  from  Great  Britain. 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  including  Re-exports  r/ Cotton 
Manufactures,  in  1887-88,  distinguishing  Countries. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles  Manufactured  and 
PARTLY  Manufactured  : 
Cotton  : 

Twist  and  Yarn  : 

United  Kingdom. . . .  Lbs. 

50,728,356 

R.x. 

3,516,731 

48,-501 

R.x. 

2,199 

Aden .  ,, 

5,500 

380 

1,0-50,010 

5-5,869 

Ceylon .  „ 

28,162 

2,864 

102,-526 

6,921 

China,  Hongkong  . .  ,, 

28,730 

776 

7-5,267,489 

2,639,3-5-5 

Straits  Settlements..  ,, 

16,428 

1,152 

1,016,103 

40,391 

Austria .  „ 

574,440 

47,324 

•  • 

•  • 

Belgium  .  ,, 

122,340 

9,608 

•  • 

.. 

France .  ,, 

2,300 

188 

•  • 

•  • 

Italy .  „ 

31,900 

2,-598 

•  • 

•  • 

Arabia .  ,, 

2,595 

188 

466,364 

24,473 

China,  Treaty  Ports.  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

17,-30-5,299 

624,8-51 

Japan  .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

17,391,646 

678,010 

.. 

•  • 

283,200 

11,784 

Mekran  &  Sonmiani.  ,, 

.. 

•  • 

8,675 

6-34 

Persia .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

668,099 

40,462 

Maldive  Islands  ....  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

4,900 

311 

Siam  . .  ,, 

.. 

.. 

6,400 

248 

Tiu’key  in  Asia .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

383,600 

1-5,585 

Zanzibar .  ,, 

. . 

.. 

100,331 

5,328 

Other  Countries  ....  ,, 

1,798 

97 

7,195 

311 

51,542,-549 

3,581,906 

114,-510,338 

4,146,732 

Indian  Manufacture  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

113,4-51,375 

4,077,387 

Piece  Goods  : 

Grey  (unbleached) : 

United  Kingdom. . . .  Yds. 

1,178,757,726 

13,375,422 

66,822 

770 

Aden .  ,, 

121,-528 

23,914 

20,-511,-575 

248,316 

Ceylon .  „ 

379,849 

5,589 

1,195,-560 

19,-54-5 

China,  Hongkong  . .  ,, 

173,516 

2,686 

Straits  Settlements . .  ,, 

133,768 

i,747 

483,302 

6,94-5 

Mam’itius .  ,, 

• 

.. 

1,866,335 

27,6-50 

•  • 

•  • 

171,432 

2,601 

Australia .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

4,3-54 

79 

Austria .  ,, 

6,16-5 

110 

•  • 

•  • 

France .  ,, 

6,240 

227 

•  • 

•  • 

Italy .  „ 

2-5,096 

1,357 

•  • 

•  • 

Arabia .  ,, 

21,600 

214 

3,976,866 

47,666 

China,  Treaty  Ports. .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

4,309,900  ' 

59,028 

Japan .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

37,560 

530 

Maldive  Islands .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

63,055 

869 

315 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  including  Ke-exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures,  in  1887-88,  distinguishing  Countries. — Con. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Piece  Goods  : 

Grey  (unbleached) : 
Meki’an  &  Somniani. . 

Yds. 

•  • 

R.x. 

•  • 

812,649 

R.X. 

9,650 

Persia . 

11,756 

132 

12,769,328 

199,493 

Siam . 

•  • 

•  • 

59,055 

715 

Tm’key  in  Asia . 

•  • 

•  • 

3,489,838 

47,152 

Abyssinia . 

>> 

'*  •  • 

•  • 

3,364,068 

42,476 

Egypt . 

>  J 

16,650 

205 

214,366 

2,802 

Mozambique . 

•  • 

•  • 

9,245,561 

87,314 

Zanzibar . 

•  • 

•  • 

14,315,469 

142,621 

United  States . 

687,000 

14,051 

•  • 

•  • 

Other  Countries  .... 

>> 

7,892 

88 

262,520 

3,270 

>> 

1,180,175,270 

13,401,533 

77,393,131 

952,178 

Indian  Manufacture 

•  • 

•  • 

52,975,411 

603,406 

White  (bleached) : 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

>> 

315,782,387 

4,502,786 

105,227 

2,086 

Malta . 

•  • 

•  • 

2,700 

435 

Aden . 

6,578 

102 

1,610,892 

24,301 

Ceylon . 

51,736 

1,208 

591,175 

11,276 

China,  Hongkong  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

12,809 

310 

Straits  Settlements  .. 

>> 

2,314,834 

50,078 

844,201 

15,116 

Mauritius . 

)) 

•  • 

696,015 

11,717 

Natal . 

)  J 

•  • 

•  • 

90,839 

1,560 

Australia . 

M 

•  • 

*  ^ 

6,891 

623 

Austria . 

5) 

1,057,401 

33,631 

•  • 

•  • 

Belgium  . 

J) 

22,325 

323 

•  • 

•  • 

France  . 

5? 

202,123 

6,799 

•  • 

«  • 

Italy . 

726,338 

24,939 

• 

•  • 

Ai-abia . 

•  • 

1,657,555 

28,447 

Japan  . 

•  • 

15,638 

323 

Maidive  Islands  .... 

>> 

•  • 

19,268 

357 

Mekran  &  Sonmiani . 

M 

•  • 

219,678 

2,578 

Persia  . 

>> 

•  • 

3,225,084 

56,915 

Tm’key  in  Asia . 

•  • 

212,881 

3,817 

Abyssinia . 

•  • 

114,010 

1,683 

Egypt  . 

*43,249 

1,590 

8,525 

703 

Mozambique . 

>> 

•  • 

•  • 

162,066 

2,829 

Zanzibar . 

245,010 

6,089 

782,149 

11,294 

Other  Coimtries  .... 

yy 

11,804 

303 

20,950 

496 

yy 

320,463,785 

4,627,848 

10,398,-553 

176,866 

Indian  Manufacture 

yy 

•  • 

•  • 

212,424 

12,442 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Impokts  and  Exports,  including  Re-exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures,  in  1887-88,  distinguishing  Countries. — Con. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coloured,  Printed,  or  Dyed  : 
United  Kingdom  . .  Yds. 

332,599,443 

R.x. 

5,082,409 

440,356 

R.x. 

9,863 

Aden .  ,, 

•  • 

4,159,806  ' 

83,730 

Ceylon .  „ 

14,886 

354 

7,111,327 

179,378 

China,  Hongkong  . .  ,, 

8,096 

362 

48,765 

1,164 

Straits  Settlements . .  ,, 

1,188,236 

41,795 

13,979,633 

398,346 

Mamitius .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

1,147,621 

23,154 

Natal  .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

181,526 

4,487 

Austria .  ,, 

2,601,382 

50,158 

•  • 

•  • 

Belgium  .  ,, 

149,904 

4,565 

•  • 

•  • 

France .  ,, 

1,667,255 

85,508 

•  • 

•  • 

Germany .  ,, 

58,870 

1,548 

•  • 

•  • 

Holland  .  ,, 

16,028 

570 

•  • 

•  • 

Italy .  ,, 

642,070 

14,166 

•  • 

Ai'ahia .  ,, 

82,350 

4,556 

5,407,710 

93,598 

Japan  .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

56,583 

1,217 

Maidive  Islands  ....  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

22,731 

636 

Meki-an  and  Sonmiani  , , 

•  • 

•  • 

1,481,645 

18,170 

Persia  .  ,, 

28,704 

591 

18,723,680 

420,258 

Sumatra . . .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

4,842 

157 

Tm-key  in  Asia  ....  ,, 

5,425 

106 

4,951,699 

112,492 

Abyssinia .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

169,615 

4,280 

EgyiDt  .  „ 

29,620 

1,003 

4,232 

180 

Mozambique  .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

3,086,342 

49,412 

Zanzibar .  ,, 

•  • 

•  • 

7,766,538 

134,401 

Other  Countries  ....  ,, 

10,558 

140 

407,299 

7,584 

339,102,827 

5,287,831 

69,151,950 

1,542,507 

Indlvn  Manufacture..  ,, 

•  4 

•  • 

16,246,855 

447,252 

Other  Cotton  Manu¬ 
factures  .  ,, 

•  • 

607,255 

•  • 

127,303 

Indian  Manufacture . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

87,442 

Total  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
tures  (excluding 
twist  and  yarn)  : 

United  Kingdom . 

•  • 

23,523,941 

68,854 

Malta . 

•  • 

•  • 

473 

Aden . 

•  • 

2,564 

359,023 

Ceylon  . 

•  • 

7,284 

222,950 

China,  Hongkong . 

•  • 

460 

5,309 

Straits  Settlements . 

•  • 

97,716 

434,670 

Mamatius . 

•  • 

•  • 

67,633 

Natal . 

•  • 

i 

9,445 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  including  Re-exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures,  in  1887-88,  distinguishing  Countries. — Con. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
tures  (excluding 
twist  and  yarn) : 
Australia  . 

R.x. 

•  • 

*  • 

R.X. 

4,422 

Austria . 

107,109 

V 

Belgium . 

France  . 

Germany  . 

6,363 

95,985 

4,699 

r  ** 

282 

Holland . 

Italy  . 

570 

46,500 

j 

Tm-key  in  Europe  . 

•  » 

150 

Arabia  . 

4,987 

173,977 

China,  Treaty  Ports  .... 

303 

59,165 

Japan . 

«  • 

2,370 

Maidive  Islands  . 

•  • 

1,963 

Meki’an  and  Sonmiani .... 

119 

30,500 

Persia  . 

2,147 

685,656 

Siam . 

•  • 

716 

Sumatra  . 

•  • 

157 

Tm-key  in  Asia . 

154 

169,094 

Abyssinia . 

•  • 

48,441 

Eg^'pt . 

3,161 

3,995 

Mozambique . 

•  • 

145,620 

Zanzibar  . 

6,279 

292,715 

United  States  . 

14,113 

312 

Other  Countries  . 

13 

10,962 

•  • 

23,924,467 

2,798,854 

Indian  Manufacture  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

1,150,542 
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j  15.  The  folloioing  Table  gives  the  Increase  and  Decrease  in  the  Indian  Imports 
■  and  Exports  of  Raw  Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods  of  J 887-88  in  comparison  with 
1886-87. 

Table  No.  5. 


1887-88. 

More  or  less  than  in  1886-87. 

1 

I 

Quantit}'. 

Value. — Rx. 

Quantity. 

Value.— Rx. 

Imports. 

Raio  and  Unmanufactured. 
Cotton  . 

Cwts. 

54,678 

125,186 

Cwts. 

2,422 

+  7,172 

Manufactured  and  Partly 
Manufactured. 

Cotton  tivist  and  yarn . 

Lbs. 

51,542,549 

3,581,906 

Lbs. 

-f  2,528,570 

-f  263,529 

,,  piece  goods,  gi’ey.  ... 

Yards. 

1,180,175,270 

13,401,533 

Yards. 

-176,103,538 

-1,200,568 

,,  ,,  Avhite  . . 

320,463,785 

4,627,848 

-  66,640,630 

-  123,691 

,,  ,,  coloiu-ed. 

339,102,827 

5,287,831 

-  72,933,341 

-  714,324 

!  Exports 

1  Of  Indian  Produce  and 

;  Manufactiu’es. 

1  Paw  and  Unmanufactured. 

!  Cotton  . 

Cwts. 

5,374,542 

14,414,842 

Civts. 

58,016 

-k  944,412 

j  Manufactured  and  Partly 

1  Manufactured. 

>  Cotton  twist  and  yarn . 

Lbs. 

113,451,375 

4,077,387 

.  Lbs. 

-[-  21,647,131 

+  740,526 

j  „  piece  goods  —  gi-ey, 

[  white,  and  colom’ed . 

< 

Yards. 

69,434,690 

1,063,100 

-f  16,074,307 

184,812 

i  16.  With  reference  to  the  above  table,  “  The  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Biitish 

I 

India  ”  remarks  that — 

“  The  overstocldng  of  the  markets  in  the  preceding  year  was  natiu’aUy  followed  by 
i  a  falling  off,  which  would  have  been  gi’eater  than  it  was  but  for  the  exceptional 
activity  of  the  demand  in  Rmnnah.  Under  twust  and  yarn  there  was,  in  fact,  an 
increase  of  more  than  2,500,0001bs.,  of  which  over  2,000, OOOlbs.  were  in  the  impoils 
I  into  Burmah.  The  remainder  of  the  increase  was  into  Bengal;  and  on  this  the 
Collector  of  Customs  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

“  ‘  The  figiu’es  of  the  total  imports  of  tivist  and  yarn,  including  gi’ey  and  white  and 
colom-ed,  show  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  last  year  ;  for  though  in 
40’s,  which  comprise  more  than  half  the  imports  of  grey  and  white  twist,  there  Avas  a 
slight  falling  off,  there  was  an  increase  in  some  of  the  other  counts — more  especially 
in  numbers  higher  than  40’s.  The  trade  in  these  goods  dining  the  year  has  been 
satisfactory  to  importers  and  dealers ;  prices  remained  at  a  remunerative  level,  and, 
i  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  imports,  stocks  at  the  close  of  1887  "were  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  for  the  con-esponding  period  of  1886.  The  year’s  trade  shows 
that  the  position  of  foreign  imported  twist  and  yarn  has  been  w^eU  maintained  in  the 
market,  notwithstanding  the  keen  competition  of  the  Indian-made  article.  The 
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I  prosperity  of  the  Indian  weaving  mills  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  this.  It  is 
I  noticeable  how  the  supplies  of  gi-ey  and  white  twist  from  India  ai*e  going  up ;  for  the 
i  three  previous  years  the  English  and  Indian  supplies  were  about  equal,  but  for  the 
j  past  year  we  have  received  7,093,8351bs.  only  from  England,  against  8,411,4201bs. 

I  from  India.’  ” 

i  17.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  same  official  statement,  gives  the  value  of 
j  cotton  goods  exported  in  the  years  1872-87  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  to 
China  and  Hongkong. 

Table  No.  6. 


Exports  of  Cotton  Goods 

to  China  and 

Hongkong. 

From  United 

From 

From  United 

From 

Kingdom. 

India. 

Kingdom. 

India. 

£ 

Ex. 

£ 

Ex. 

1872  .. 

73,054 

1880  .... 

..  6,468,501  .. 

1,129,939 

1873  . . 

....  5,944,867  .. 

84,932 

1881  . . . . 

..  6,923,631  .. 

1,160,135 

1874  .. 

....  6,132,909  .. 

85,545 

1882  . . . . 

..  5,421,923  .. 

1,513,869 

1875  . . 

_ 6,071,319  .. 

208,236 

1883  . . . . 

1,623,115 

1876  . . 

309,270 

1884  .... 

2,117,814 

1877  . . 

....  5,258,069  .. 

613,621 

1885  .... 

2,435,629 

1878  . . 

784,445 

1886  .... 

2,904,636 

1879  .. 

982,010 

1887  . . . . 

..  6,431,262  .. 

3,328,605 

In  the  case  of  the  exports  from  India,  in  the  above  table,  the  period  embraced  is 
'  reaUy  the  financial  year,  ending  31st  March  of  the  year  noted. 

18.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  fall,  since  1872,  in  the  value  of  silver,  the  value  of 
I  om’  export  of  cotton  goods  to  China  would  be  very  much  gi’eater  in  recent  years  than  it 
appears  in  the  above  table.  The  demand  rates  of  exchange  in  Shanghai  on  London, 
j  per  tael,  fell  from  5s.  9d.  in  1873  to  5s.  Ifd.  in  1880,  and  to  4s.  6d.  in  1887. 


19.  The  export  of  cotton  yarns  between  the  years  1876-88  is  as  follows : — 

Table 

No. 

7. 

Exports  of  Cotton 

Yarns  from  England 

to  China,  Hongkong 

and  Japan 

From  Dec.  31st. 

From  Dec.  31st. 

to  Dec.  31st. 

lbs. 

to  Dec.  31st. 

lbs. 

1876 . 

29,838,495 

1883 . 

33,499,800 

1877 . 

33,067,900 

1884 . 

38,856,100 

1878 . 

36,467,800 

1885 . 

33,061,100 

1879 . 

39,025,700 

1886 . 

26,930,400 

1888 . 

46,425,800 

1887 . 

35,354,300 

1881 . 

47,479,200 

1888 . 

44,642,400 

1882 . 

34,391,500 

Effect  of  Increased  Railway  Communication  in  India  upon  the  Import 

OF  Cotton  Goods. 

20.  In  Table  No.  8,  I  give,  from  the  last  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  Brttish  India, 
a  statement  showing  the  imports,  exports,  and  miles  of  railway  of  that  country  between 
the  years  1842-88.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  how  the  import  of  merchandise  has 
increased  with  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  ;  since  1854,  when  the  fii’st  mile  of 
railway  was  opened  in  India,  its  imports  have  increased  500  per  cent,  and  its  exjiorts 
about  350  per  cent. 
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21.  The  population  of  India  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  half  per  cent  per 
annum,  or  about  11  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  Amongst  a  poor  population  like  that 
of  India  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  unless  the  people  are  enriched  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  produce  or  in  the  amount  of  their  wages,  that  they  will  increase  their  expenditm-e 
upon  their  dress.  I  find,  from  the  Government  statistics,  that  wages  increase  con¬ 
siderably  in  all  portions  of  the  country  that  are  opened  up  by  railways,  except  where  the 
population  is  so  dense  as  to  cause  a  great  competition  for  employment.  Assuming 
a  general  rise  of  wages  amongst  the  former  customers  for  machine-made  piece  goods 
to  the  extent  of  12J  per  cent,  and  that  the  same  extra  percentage  would  be  expended 
upon  their  clothes,  yet  these  earlier  customers,  together  wdth  the  increased  popula¬ 
tion  in  their  neighboui'hood,  would  now  be  receiving  only  about  14  per  cent  more 
imported  machine-made  cotton  goods  than  they  were  taking  twenty  years  ago. 

22.  In  Table  No.  9,  I  give  the  growth  of  the  impoi-t  into  India,  between  1867-68 
and  1887-88,  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  cotton 
thread.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  import  of  yarn  has  increased  96  per  cent  and 
l^iece  goods  92  per  cent,  or  nearly  double  within  the  last  twenty  yeai’S.  In 
Table  No.  1  I  have  shown  that  the  mills  in  India  now  consume  ten  times  as  much 
raw  cotton  as  they  did  in  1870-71,  the  increase  in  the  eighteen  years  being  no  less 
than  784,000  bales  of  4001bs.  each.  This  increase,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  waste, 
is  equivalent  to  an  increased  production  of  250,880,0001bs.  of  yai’n,  thi’ee-fifths  of 
which,  or  150,000, OOOlbs.,  is  used  in  India. 

23.  In  1868,  according  to  Table  No.  8,  there  were  only  3,937  miles  of  railway  in 
India ;  by  1888,  these  had  increased  to  15,245  miles ;  the  increased  mileage  in  the 
twenty  years  is,  therefore,  11,308  miles.  In  the  previous  paragi'aph  we  have  seen 
how,  during  the  twenty  years  (1868-88),  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  increased;  and  in 
paragi’aph  21,  that  the  population  of  the  tracts  formerly  served  with  the  imported 
cotton  goods  probably  take  14  per  cent  more  than  it  took  in  1868.  Taking  this 
as  oiu-  data,  the  proportion  that  must  have  been  taken  by  new  customers  in  the 
districts  served  by  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  must  account  for  about  82 
per  cent  of  the  increased  import  of  yarn  into  the  countiy,  and  for  77  per  cent  of  the 
increased  import  of  cotton  piece  goods,  or  for  20,681,3111bs.  of  yam,  and  678,524,849 
yards  of  piece  goods.  Dividing  these  amounts  by  11,308,  the  increased  railway 
mileage,  we  find  that  each  mile  of  railway  built  in  India  means  an  increased  impori 
of  nearly  l,8301bs.  of  cotton  yarn,  and  of  nearly  60,000  yai-ds  of  cotton  piece  goods. 

24.  In  1871  the  railway  mileage  in  India  was  4,775  miles,  and  by  the  end  of  1888 
it  had  increased  to  15,245,  or  by  10,470  miles.  Diu-ing  the  same  period,  as  I  have 
ah’eady  shown  in  paragi‘aph  22,  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  yarn  from  the 
Indian  miUs  increased  by  150,000,0001bs ;  in  1871,  the  home  consumption  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  15,000,0001bs.  Adding  14  per  cent  of  that  amount, 
or  2,100,0001bs.,  to  the  15,000,0001bs.  for  increased  consumption  in  the  ai-ea  preriously 
served,  there  remains  nearly  138,000,0001bs.  of  cotton  yarn  from  the  Indian  mills 
consumed  in  the  area  that  has  been  opened  up  by  the  10,470  miles  of  railway  that 
has  been  constructed  since  1871.  Dividing  the  138,000, OOOlbs.  by  10,470,  the 
railway  mileage,  we  get  13,3001bs.  of  Indian  machine-made  yarn,  or  piece  goods, 
consumed  yearly  by  fresh  customers  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  is  opened.  Each 
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Table  No.  9. 

Import  of  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn,  and  Piece  Goods  and  Thread  into  Indla 

for  the 

Years  1868-88, 

YEAR. 

Cotton  Twist 

Cotton  Piece 

Cotton 

Commencing  1st  April, 

Raw  Cotton. 

AND  Yarn. 

Goods. 

Thread. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Y’ards. 

Lbs. 

1867-68  . 

3,505,788 

26,321,437 

957,917,249 

397,843 

1868-69  . 

3,453,567 

28,677,602 

967,812,980 

364,450 

1869-70  . 

4,772,916 

31,697,198 

919,636,793 

351,840 

1870-71  . 

3,559,970 

39,993,582 

1,096,242,267 

393,477 

1871-72  . 

2,233,278 

28,379,619 

1,011,143,747 

474,271 

1872-73  . 

3,422,899 

31,689,441 

928,064,476 

503,402 

1873-74  . 

1,644,468 

30,578,815 

944,611,630 

368,819 

1874-75  . 

1,758,870 

37,097,260 

1,039,036,365 

448,669 

1875-76  . 

2,831,024 

31,927,340 

1,187,150,170 

808,929 

1876-77  . 

4,481,792 

33,270,208 

1,187,523,278 

545,185 

1877-78  . 

6,074,482 

36,194,125 

1,358,860,871 

762,913 

1878-79  . 

7,337,680 

33,145,651 

1,127,731,573 

798,870 

'  1879-80  . 

8,652,560 

33,212,952 

1,333,740,988 

670,404 

1880-81  . 

1  6,364,400 

45,876,575 

1,776,507,240 

935,467 

■  1881-82  . 

4,656,288 

,  40,761,751 

1,624,452,046 

613,003 

'  1882-83  . 

4,533,200 

44,859,175 

1,642,799,991 

854,471 

1883-84  . 

5,384,400 

j  45,378,956 

1,724,095,627 

689,883 

1884-85  . 

7,623,728 

i  44,799,637 

1,734,098,073 

941,125 

1885-86  . 

8,487,024 

i  45,915,123 

1,743,377,782 

882,148 

1886-87  . 

6,395,200 

49,013,979 

2,155,713,385 

964,801 

1887-88  . 

6,123,936 

51,542,549 

1 

1,839,118,352 

* 

mile  of  railway  opened  in  India  means,  taken  on  the  average,  new  customers  for 
13,3001bs.  of  Indian  machine-made  cotton  maniifactiu’es,  together  with  fresh  customers 
^  for  l,8301hs.  of  English-spun  cotton  yarn,  and  60,000  yards  of  English  cotton  piece 
goods. 

Tr.u)e  Advantages  eeom  Opening  up  Countries  by  Eailways. 

25.  The  seaboard  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  world  give  access  to  only  limited  areas 
for  commerce.  To  open  up  new  mai’kets,  the  gi’eat  and  populous  countries  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  om*  possessions  in  Africa  and  Australasia  should  be  covered  with  a  network 
-  of  railways,  thus  providing  cheap  means  of  communication  in  the  extensive  areas 
that  ai-e  now  shut  off  from  oiu*  commerce  by  the  prohibitive  cost  of  carriage.  India, 
China,  and  Japan  contain  together  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  eai*th. 
These  consist  of  civilised  people,  with  their  commerce  uncramped  at  their  ports  by 
prohibitive  taiiffs,  who  would  gladly  become  oiu’  customers  if,  by  cheapened  cost 
of  carnage,  we  could  place  om*  machine-made  goods  at  their  doors  at  a  less  price 


*  Omitted  in  the  accounts. 
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than  they  can  acquire  local-made  manufactures.  Everj’  increase  of  railway  or  water 
communication  in  a  countiy  is  equivalent,  for  trade  purposes,  to  double  the  similar 
increase  of  the  coast  line,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  safe  port  at  every 
railway  station. 

Effect  of  Opening  Railways  in  Japan. 

20.  The  fii’st  railway  in  Japan  was  constructed  in  1872,  to  connect  Tokio  with 
Yokohama.  In  1886  there  were  357  miles  opened,  and  145  in  contemplation.  Further 
extensions  were  also  receiving  consideration,  notably  one  from  Sendai  to  Anomori,  a 
port  in  the  extreme  north.  All  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  Government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  Japan  Railway  Company  (which  were 
constiTicted  by  the  Government  and  sold  to  the  company),  and  the  short  local  line 
from  Asaka  to  Sakai,  which  was  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  development  of 
Japan  by  the  means  of  railways,  together  with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1885,  have  been  the  main  causes  which  have  led  to  the  great  expansion  of  its  trade, 
which  I  have  alluded  to  in  paragi'aphs  2  and  3.  With  the  opening  up  of  new 
ports  in  Japan,  and  the  pei-mission  to  foreigners  to  trade  and  reside  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  which  will  occur  on  the  revision  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
now  taking  place,  an  enormous  impulse  will  be  given  to  its  trade,  and  a  great  increase 
may  be  expected  in  its  railways.  What  that  will  mean  to  this  country  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  44  per  cent  of  its  imports  of  merchandise  in  1887,  and 
47’23  jier  cent  of  its  imports  in  1888,  were  derived  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Oiu 
trade  with  Japan  in  1888  increased  not  less  than  35  per  cent  over  what  it  had  been 
in  1887. 

M.4NUFACT0RIES  IN  JaPAN. 

27.  With  reference  to  the  remark  about  the  Japanese  competition  in  cotton 
manufactm’es,  contained  in  the  extract  from  the  “  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British 
India,”  included  in  my  paragraph  13,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  report,  in  1886,  of 
Mr.  Trench,  the  British  Secretaiy  of  Legation  in  Japan,  giving  the  origin  of  the  mills 
and  manufactories  that  have  been  recently  started  in  that  country.  He  says : 
“  An  additional  cause  for  the  depression  of  trade  is  to  be  noted  in  the  active  interference 
of  the  Japanese  Government  in  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  Large  sums  are 
believed  to  have  been  advanced  by  the  Finance  Department  and  others  to  men  who 
had  official  influence,  hut  little  knowledge  and  experience  of  trade  or  manufactures ; 
and  the  Government  has  itseK,  probably  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  energy, 
self-reliance,  and  enteiqirising  spiiit  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Japan,  as  well  as  to 
theii’  lack  of  capital,  started  paper  mills,  cloth,  sugar,  glass,  and  other  manufactories, 
at  great  expense,  and  in  most  cases  eventual  heavy  loss,  besides  working  iron,  coal, 
and  gold  mines.  Piivate  entei-prise  has  thus  been  subjected  to  unfair  competition, 
and  has  often  been  prevented  from  asserting  itself  at  all.” 

Refening  to  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Russell  Robertson,  one  of  our  consuls  in  Japan, 
states  that  “  paper  mills,  glass  works,  and  cotton  mills  have  been  established  in 
Japan  within  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  said  in  all  cases  with  Government  aid, 
which  has  taken  the  shape  either  of  dii*ect  Government  control  or  of  pecuniaiy  aid 
to  Japanese  undertaking  the  operations.” 
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State  aid  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  permeate  the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  internal 
administration.  Almost  all  industries  are  started  with  the  aid  of  Government  capital, 
the  Government  practically  investing  as  shareholders ;  but  probably  the  more  general 
direction  of  State  aid  is  the  advancing  of  money  to  foster  particular  industries  on 
which  advances,  at  comparatively  low  rates  of  interest,  are  asked. 

I  Wages  and  Trade  Unions  in  Japan. 

28.  In  another  part  of  his  report,  Mr.  Trench,  entering  into  the  question  of  wages  in 
Japan,  says:  “As  regards  rates  of  wages,  a  recently  published  table  gives  the 
following  as  the  average  daily  rates  prevailing  in  Tokyo  : — 


Cents.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Carpenters .  40  to  60  =  1  to  2  0^ 

Plasterers  .  45  to  55  =  1  to  1  10^ 

Roofers  .  65  to  75  =  2  2^  to  2  6| 

Cartmen .  35  to  45  =  1  2J  to  1  6l 

Woodcutters  .  50  to  70  =  1  8^  to  2  4| 

Paperhangers . 30  to  60  =  1  0  to  2  0^ 

Stonecutters  .  60  to  70  =  2  OJto  2  4J 

Blacksmiths  .  40  to  50  =  1  4^  to  1  8j^ 

Painters .  25  to  35  =  0  10  to  1  2^ 

Coolies .  20  to  30  =  0  8  to  1  0 

Gardeners  .  25  to  50  =  0  10  to  1  8^ 


Up-country  unskilled  laboui*  is  obtainable  at  from  5  to  10  cents  (2d.  to  4d.)  a  day, 
in  Yokohama  from  10  to  15  cents  (4d.  to  6d.)  Artisans  obtain  from  20  to  30  cents 
(8d.  to  Is.)  a  day  up-country,  and  30  to  45  cents  (Is.  6^d.)  in  Yokohama.  The  usual 
hours  of  hibom’  are  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in 
winter,  but  at  least  three  hours  a  day  may  be  deducted  for  meals  and  rest,  the  actual 
working  hours  being  reduced  to  eight  hom-s  a  day  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter.” 

As  the  cost  of  mill  construction  in  Japan,  including  exported  machinery,  must  be 
about  double  the  price  of  a  Lancashire  miU,  and  the  raw  cotton  has  to  be  imported 
from  China,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable  that  Japanese  operatives,  working  only 
on  an  average  7^  hours  a  day,  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  English  operatives 
except  in  goods  of  coarse  counts. 

129.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  labour  market  in  Japan,  Mr.  Trench  quotes  from 
a  report  of  Mr.  Russell  Robei-tson,  as  follows:  “  A  peculiarity  of  Japanese  labour 
I  has  been  that,  until  lately,  it  has  rarely  been  combined  under  any  one  particular 
'  management  for  the  prosecution  of  any  one  particular  industry ;  there  are  few  factories 
or  large  land  holdings  where  craftsmen  on  the  one  hand,  and  labom*ers  on  the  other, 
are  employed  on  a  large  scale.  Most  of  the  industries  are  followed  by  individuals  or 
'  by  members  of  a  family  who  work  under  their  own  roof,  disposing  of  their  wares  to 
!  dealers,  to  whom  they  are  frequently  under  contract  to  supply  them  products  at  fixed 
.  periods  of  time.  Combinations  or  guilds  are  common  amongst  men  pursuing  the 
same  craft,  but  they  differ  in  many  essentials  from  trade  unions  abroad.  In  many 
cases  these  combinations  are  effected  by  Government  regulation,  in  order  to  ensime 
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care  in  the  preparation  of  staple  commodities,  and  to  retrieve  a  particular  industry 
from  the  bad  name  which  may  have  attached  to  it  by  reason  of  fraudulent  practices 
in  the  making  up  of  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  combinations  amongst  men  pursuing 
the  same  industry,  and  having  for  their  object  the  keeping  up  of  a  particular  rate  of 
wage,  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  Japan,  as  many  foreigners  have  experienced  to 
their  cost,  and  coercion  has  often  been  resorted  to  by  the  members  of  a  guild  to 
deter  Japanese  from  accepting  a  lower  rate  of  wage  than  the  members  may  have  fixed; 
but  the  Japanese  authorities,  when  appealed  to  for  redress  in  the  case  of  any  such 
attempted  coercion,  have  of  late,  I  think,  endeavom’ed,  when  their  law  and  procedm’e 
have  admitted,  to  give  relief  to  the  foreign  applicant.” 

\ 

Wages  in  China. 

30.  To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  wages  in  the  interior  of  China  with  those 
ruling  in  Japan,  I  give  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Oxenham,  om*  consul  at  Chinkiang.  In 
one  of  his  reports  he  says  :  “  The  rate  of  wages  has  fallen  here  considerably  compared 
with  what  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  poiudation  was  scant  and  work 
intermittent.  Wages  are,  it  is  estimated,  50  per  cent  less  than  they  used  to  be  twenty 
years  ago,  and  20  per  cent  less  than  ten  yeai’S  ago.  Laboim  is  now  much  more 
abundant,  but  work  is  also  more  regular. 

“  Wages  for  skilled  labom*  remain  much  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

“  Agi’icultural  labourers  receive  50  to  80  cash  (2^d.  to  4d.)  a  day,  food  provided  by 
the  employer  ;  or  120  cash  (Cd.)  a  day  without  food. 

“  Coolies  caiTying  bags  of  rice  get  3  cash  a  bag.  Servants  receive  a  month,  with 
food  provided. 

“  Shopmen  receive  $4  a  month. 

“  Weavers  of  silk  piece  goods  receive  some  200  cash  a  day,  and  some  are  paid  by 
piecework.  Apprentices  get  only  their  food. 

“Workers  in  tin  and  in  glass  are  paid  by  the  piece  generally ;  some  get  200  cash  a  day. 

“  Chair  coolies  receive  200  to  300  cash  a  day,  according  to  the  reputed  wealth  or 
station  of  the  hirer. 

“  Foreigners  pay  outdoor  servants  $5  a  month ;  indoor  servants  |8,  ?»9,  and  ^10  per 
month  without  food. 

“  Bricklayers  get  150  to  200  cash  a  day. 

“  The  hom’s  of  labom*  are  from  7  a.m.  till  dusk,  but  with  several  interludes  for 
gossip,  tea,  food,  smoking,  and  sleeping.” 
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Effect  of  Throwing  Open  Water  Communications  in  China. 

31.  The  opening  up  of  the  navigation  of  the  Yangtzekiang,  the  great  river  which 
bisects  China  from  east  to  west,  to  Eimopean  commerce,  and  the  addition  of  several 
treaty  ports  on  the  coast  and  on  that  river,  had  a  vast  effect  in  expanding  its  foreign  ' 
trade ;  a  great  percentage  of  which  is  carried  on  wnth  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  i 
India  and  our  other  possessions.  ' 
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R.ACLWAY  Development  in  China. 

32.  The  era  of  railways  has  commenced  in  China,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed  we  may  expect,  judging  from  the  rapid  extension  of  its  telegraph  system,  to 
have  the  iron  horse  puffing  over  China  in  all  directions.  The  Chinese  have  awakened 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  strengthening  themselves  in  their  empire  by  the  construction  , 
of  railways.  When  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco -Chinese  war,  I  had  the  . 
pleasure  of  long  conversations  with  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  then  oiu’  ambassador 
in  China,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and  many  of 
om’  consuls,  officials  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  and  several  of  our  , 
merchants.  All  of  them  seemed  to  consider  the  early  construction  of  railways  in 
China  outside  the  region  of  probability,  and  me  a  monomaniac  because  I  expressed 
mj'self  convinced  the  era  for  them  in  China  was  even  then  commencing,  that  the 
close  of  the  war  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  beginning  of  the  railway  age  in  that 
vast  empire,  just  as  the  close  of  the  Kuldja  scare,  Avhen  a  Russo-Chinese  war  had 
seemed  imminent,  had  instituted  the  construction  of  lines  of  telegraph  in  China.  I 
proved  to  be  a  true  prophet  in  this  case,  for  since  then  eighty -five  miles  of  railway,  at 
a  cost  of  £4,250  per  mile,  with  rolling  stock  complete,  have  been  opened  from  the 
Kaiping  coal  mines  to  Tientsin,  and  other  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  Formosa  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  now,  indeed,  an  ordinary  circumstance  to  read  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following  in  newspapers  coming  from  China  : — 

“  His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty,  proceeded  on  August  9,  1889,  to 
the  Summer  Palace  to  inspect  the  railway  there.  The  one  now  in  the  palace  is  to 
be  transfen-ed  to  the  Summer  Palace,  as  the  Imperial  pair  seem  to  enjoy  this  way  of 
riding  better  than  anything  else.  It  is  generally  drawn  or  pushed  by  eunuchs,  as 
they  are  afraid  to  use  the  engine.  They  think  if  it  is  once  started  it  cannot  be 
stopped,  but  engineers  are  to  be  trained  to  run  it.” 

33.  In  the  same  month  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  China  was  sanctioned  by  the 
following  edict : — 

The  Imperial  Decree  Sanctioning  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  China. 

Edict  dated  August  27,  1889. 

The  Admiralty  has  submitted  a  memorial  on  railways,  in  which  it  recommends 
that  the  suggestion  of  Chang  Chi-tung  to  build  a  line  dii’ect  from  Lu-Kow  K‘iao  to 
Hankow  should  be  carried  out.  This,  the  Admiralty  is  of  opinion,  should  be  com¬ 
menced  from  both  ends  as  a  tentative  measure ;  in  the  south,  from  Hankow  to 
Sin-yang  Chow,  in  the  north,  from  Ln-kow  Kiao  to  Cheng-ting  Fu,  leaving  the 
intervening  sections  for  a  future  period.  Id  Hung-chang  wiU  consult  with  the 
Admiralty  on  the  details  of  the  necessary  arrangement  to  be  made,  with  the  view  of 
at  once  gi'V'ing  effect  to  the  scheme  proposed.  Chow  Fu,  provincial  judge  of  Chihli, 
and  the  Taot‘ai  P‘an  Chiin-teh  are  selected,  from  their  experience  in  railway  afiaii*s, 
to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  preliminary'  steps. 

The  Sovereign  is  of  opinion  that  to  make  a  country  powerful  i-ailways  are 
essential ;  but,  recognising  the  fact  that  the  people  will  have  doubts  and  suspicions. 
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orders  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  Chihli,  Hupeh,  and  Honan  to  issue  explanatoiy 
proclamations  to  them,  exhorting  and  commanding  them  to  throw  no  impediment 
in  the  way.  It  is  the  Imperial  desire  that  all  shall  work  together  to  make  this  great 
work  a  success. — Translated  in  the  “  North  China  Daily  News.” 

Well  might  the  North  China  Daily  News,  in  remarking  upon  this  edict,  say : 
“  The  issue  of  the  decree  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  China,  an  era  of  renewed 
and  extended  prosperity  to  natives  and  foreigners  alike.” 

34.  The  foreign  trade  of  China  and  Hongkong,  which  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
trade,  in  1888  reached  the  value  of  £54,000,000 ;  £37,500,000  formed  the  share  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  advanced  in  value  from  £23,000,000  in  1881.  If  we  keep 
our  present  relative  share  of  the  trade  of  China,  and  a  network  of  railway  is  spread 
over  the  country,  scarcely  any  bounds  can  he  placed  to  the  future  expansion  of  om’ 
manufactui-es,  and  other  national  industries.  The  Chinese  are  not  an  unclad  race, 
like  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea.  Great  Britain’s 
export  trade  to  China  consists  chiefly  of  cotton  manufactm’es,  cotton  yarns,  woollen 
and  worsted  stuffs,  and  woollen  manufactures  other  than  stuffs.  For  £1,000,000  worih 
of  woollen  manufactures  sent  by  us  to  China,  we  send  no  less  than  £6,500,000  worth 
of  cotton  manufactures.  They  take  from  us,  besides  grey,  white,  dyed,  figimed, 
and  Tm-key-red  shirtings,  chintzes,  damasks,  velvets,  velveteens,  cambrics,  muslins, 
di'ills,  brocades,  handkerchiefs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  Railways 
will  raise  the  wages  of  the  people  as  they  are  doing  now  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and 
wiU  add  greatly  to  their  prosperity,  thus  enabling  them  to  spend  considerably  more 
upon  their  clothing  than  they  do  at  present.  Even  now,  a  Chinaman  in  winter, 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  is  a  sight  that  would  gladden  the 
eyes  of  Lancashire  manufactiu’ers  and  operatives.  As  the  cold  gi’ows  in  intensity 
so  the  Chinaman  grows  in  bulk ;  suit  upon  suit  of  cotton  clothes  is  added  as  the  cold 
increases,  until  the  Chinaman,  from  a  sleek,  ordinary-looking  morial,  becomes  in 
appearance  a  perambulating  feather  bed,  and  remains  so  until  the  temperatime 
becomes  milder,  and  he  is  able  to  discard  suit  after  suit  until  he  resumes  his  summer 
aspect.  ' 

Recent  Progress  in  China. 

35.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  China,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  allude  to  the 
enormous  strides  that  it  has  made  from  semi-barbarism  to  civilisation  within  recent 
years.  It  has  been  long  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  Chinese  as  a  “  stick-in-the-mud  ” 
race,  from  whom  no  progress  may  be  expected.  This  has  been  disproved  by  the 
events  of  the  last  thirty  years.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Chinese  Times  it  was  pointed 
out  that  “  events  move  so  rapidly  in  the  East,  for  aU  we  deem  them  slow  as  we  watch 
their  progi’ess,  that,  while  in  the  West  the  centmy  has  been  seized  upon  as  the  most 
convenient  landmark  of  history,  in  China  the  generation  of  thirty  years  would  be  a 
more  convenient  division  of  the  chapters.  As  regards  the  country  itself,  since  it  got 
among  the  rapids,  this  would  hold  good,  but  much  more  so  in  regai’d  to  its  situation 
vis-a-vis  the  outer  world.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the  changes  which  have  affected  the 
state  of  China,  and  that  of  the  foreign  powers  having  intercourse  with  her, 
individually  and  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  more  difficult  now  to 
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realise  the  condition  of  matters  in  China  thii-ty  yeai’S  ago  than  to  recall  the  state  of 
France  or  the  United  States  in  the  year  1789.” 

36.  It  is  just  thii-ty  years  since  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  foreign  relations  with 
China  occmTed,  when  a  French  and  British  minister,  bearing  letters  of  credence  from 
their  sovereigns,  were  successfully  resisted  in  them  effort  to  enter  the  Peiho.  The 
repulse  at  Taku  simply  sealed  the  doom  of  China,  for  it  roused  the  British  lion.  In 
the  following  year  the  Emperor  was  scared  from  his  palace,  and  the  barbarians  were 

i  not  at  Taku,  hut  in  the  capital  itself,  with  the  Chinese  Empire  stretched  at  their 
feet.  To  recall  the  vicissitudes  which  China  has  passed  through  since  then,  each 
m-ging  upon  her  the  absolute  necessity  of  acquiring  modern  annaments  and  the  means 
of  procm*ing  rapid  intelligence  and  quick  transit  throughout  the  empire,  nearly  takes 
one’s  mental  breath  away.  The  Taiping  rebellion,  the  Nien-fei  insmrection,  the  two 
gi’eat  Mahometan  risings,  the  plague  in  its  western  provinces,  temble  floods,  famines, 
the  enti-y  into  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  countries,  threatened  wars  with  Russia, 
an  actual  war  with  France,  and  her  being  enclosed  everywhere  on  land  by  powerful 
foreign  nations,  whose  frontiers  now  march  vdth  those  of  China — aU  of  these  occiUTences 
have  driven  China  on  in  the  path  of  progi-ess. 

37.  Om’  march  to  Pekin  proved  to  the  Chinese  that  without  modern  ships,  modern 
fords,  modem  ardiUery,  modern  arsenals,  Em’opean  drill,  and  Em-opean  science,  they 
were  utterly  defenceless  against  a  Eimopean  power.  The  Kuldja  scare  taught  them 
the  necessity  of  having  a  network  of  telegraph  lines  spread  over  their*  country,  and 
the  French  war  has  impressed  irpon  them  the  fact  that  they  must  have  railways.  It 
is  now  easier  to  say  where  the  telegr*aph  is  than  where  it  is  not,  in  China.  It  stretches 
from  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  rrordh  to  the  French  possessions  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  China  Sea  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Bm*mah,  and  branch  lines  have  been 
made  from  the  main  lines  in  aU  dir*ections.  The  Chinese  now  possess  a  fleet  superior 
to  that  of  many  Em’opean  nations,  the  officers  and  girnners  have  been  trained  in 
naval  schools  by  Em*opean  instr*uctors,  arrd  have  been  long  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Lang,  who  had  formerly  commanded  vessels  in  the  Br*itish  navy. 

!  38.  On  my  visit  to  the  Chinese  arsenal  and  fordified  harbom*  at  Port  Ardhru*,  I 

I  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Petcheli  irr  one  of  the  Chinese  gunboats,  which  had  been  placed 

I  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Colquhoirn,  the  Times  con’espondent,  by  the  Chinese  Admir*alty, 
to  enable  him  to  ar*r*ive  there,  it  being  believed  that  the  French  had  left  Foo-chow  to 
attack  it.  We  were  most  couideously  treated  on  board  the  vessel,  and  were  asked  to 
dinner  by  the  Chinese  admiral  and  general  dui*ing  om*  stay.  We  found  vast  foidifica- 
tions  erected,  and  in  com*se  of  erection,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  German 
militaiy  engineer ;  the  troops  were  armed  with  breach-loaders,  di*illed  by  an  English 
insti*uctoi*  in  musketiy,  and  doing  very  admmable  target  practice.  The  entrance  to 
the  ai*m  of  the  sea,  which  fonned  the  harbom*,  was  protected  by  great  batteries  and 
by  lines  of  torpedoes  connected  with  electric  batteries  for  fii*ing  from  a  distance.  It 
was  weU  for  the  French  fleet  that  it  did  not  attempt  to  attack  the  place,  but  proceeded 
instead  to  attack  Keelung,  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  If  they  had  done  so,  and  had 
succeeded  in  taking  the  position,  the  Chinese  had  an-anged  for  another  gunboat  to 
wait  for  us  at  a  point  some  sixty  miles  up  the  coast.  MTien  dining  with  the  admiral, 
chop-sticks  gave  place  to  knives,  forks,  and  spoons ;  an  admirable  dinner  was  served 
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in  the  Chinese  stj'le — birds’-nest  soup,  sharks’  fins,  beche-de-mer,  and  other  Chinese 
delicacies  so  took  the  edge  off  our  appetites  that  when,  to  our  surprise,  a  repast  in 
European  fashion  succeeded  we  could  do  no  more,  and  had  to  put  down  our  knives 
and  forks  and  beg  to  be  excused. 

39.  The  fact  is,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  the  passive  political  existence,  or, 
at  least,  the  life  at  low  pressure  which  China  has  been  able  so  long  to  maintain 
among  states  far  inferior  to  herself,  belongs  to  a  period  of  historj’  which  is  closing. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  has  brought  the  empire  into  contact  with  powers  superior 
to  herself,  and  as  restless  as  the  sea.  China  has  to  become  one  of  the  family  of 
nations,  whether  she  wills  it  or  not ;  her  policy  is  no  longer  in  her  own  choice,  but 
is  prescribed  for  her  by  inexorable  circumstances.  China  is  forcibly  being  put  in 
competition  with  the  outer  nations ;  as  they  arm  she  must  arm,  as  they  progress 
so  must  she.  There  is  no  evading  the  unwelcome  necessity,  and  although  a  soft  and 
flabby  resistance  may  for  a  time  seem  to  postpone  the  crisis,  the  end  is  not  the  less 
certain.  She  must  either  march  in  the  ranks  or  fall  out  and  be  trampled  on.  She 
must  either  do  what  Japan  has  done,  and  take  her  natimal  place  as  a  great  power  in 
Asia,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  broken  up. 

China  no  longer  an  Isolated  Power. 

40.  Great  Britain,  by  its  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah,  is  now  the  neighbour  of 
Chinese  possessions  on  the  south,  and  of  China  itself  on  the  south-west.  China  has 
given  to  France  a  frontier  in  Tonquin,  from  which  some  of  her  wealthiest  provinces 
may  be  threatened.  On  the  north  vast  slices  of  magnificent  territory,  with  the 
strategical  points,  have  been  given  away  by  a  succession  of  Chinese  representatives 
to  Russia.  The  Russian  possessions  now  skirt  those  of  China  on  the  north.  Russia 
is  about  to  make  a  great  railway  across  Asia  immediately  neighbouring  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  is  said  to  be  negotiating  with  China  for  the  construction  of  branches 
from  the  projected  Russian  line  into  the  interior  of  China.  One  of  these  is  projected 
from  Semipalatinsk  to  Shanghai,  another  between  Chita  and  Pekin,  and  a  third  from 
Kiakhta  to  Pekin. 

Russian  Competition. 

41.  Both  France  and  Russia  have  taken  up  their  position  on  the  frontier  of  China 
with  the  object  of  pushing  their  trade  in  that  coimtrj’.  We  know  how  Russia  has 
been  ousting  our  commerce  from  Central  Asia.  We  know  that  her  policy  is  the 
opposite  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Wherever  her  flag  flies  the  door  is  shut  to  the 
commerce  of  aU  other  nations,  except  under  such  differential  duties  as  are  almost 
prohibitive.  Having  expelled  our  trade  from  her  Central  Asian  dominions,  she  is  bent 
upon  entering  into  rivaky  with  us  for  the  trade  of  Northern  and  Western  China. 
Her  telegraph  lines  are  already  connected  with  those  of  the  Chinese.  Russian 
cloth  is  already  found  in  the  markets  in  Western  China,  as  far  south  as  our  Burmese 
border.  She  is  encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton  in  her  new  possessions  ;  and» 
if  her  projected  railways  are  sanctioned,  we  shall  soon  find  her  competing  -with  us 
in  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
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French  Competition.  ! 

42.  No  sooner  had  the  French  settled  themselves  in  Tonquin  than  they  began  to 
consider  how  they  might  best  attract  the  trade  of  Central,  Southern,  and  Western 
China  to  a  port  in  their  new  territory.  With  this  end  in  view,  exploration  parties 
were  despatched  in  all  directions  to  see  if  routes  could  be  found  for  railways  extending 
into  the  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  into  the  southern  pro-vinces  of  China.  A  French  i 
commission  was  then  appointed  on  the  18th  March,  1887,  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  a  system  of  railways  for  opening  out  Tonquin  and  connecting  it  with  the  ! 
I  neighboui’ing  counti’ies.  The  line  to  Yunnan,  which  we  are  here  more  particulai’ly 
concerned  with,  as  it  was  intended  to  compete  with  and  oust  British  trade  from  the 
Shan  States  and  South-Western  China,  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
commission,  which  was  issued  on  the  29th  of  August,  1887  ;  “  This  line  will  enter 
Yunnan  in  the  centre,  and  drain  the  larger  part  of  the  currents  (of  trade),  which  have 
a  tendency  to  disperse,  on  one  side  to  the  Yangtze  and  SiMang  (the  West  river  which 
!  enters  the  sea  at  Canton),  to  the  ports  of  Shanghai,  Canton,  Hongkong,  and  Pakhoi 
i  on  the  China  seas ;  on  the  other  by  the  Meh  Kong,  Salween,  Irraw'addi,  and  even  the 
Brahmaputra,  towards  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.” 

43.  Since  the  report  of  the  commission  was  issued,  another  French  line  from 
Tonquin  to  Pe-se,  a  Chinese  town  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  West  river, 
which  is  intended  to  tap  the  trade  of  South-Eastern  and  Central  China,  has  been 

!  advocated  by  the  Marquis  de  Mores.  The  population  of  the  Chinese  provinces  whose 
trade  he  wished  to  draw  to  a  French  port  in  Tonquin  are  given  in  the  latest  Chinese 
census  as  follows : — 

Population. 

Ssuchnen  (Szechuen). . . .  71,073,730  (census  of  1885.) 

Yunnan .  11,721,576  (  „  1879.) 

Kw’eichan . 7,669,181  (  ,,  1879.) 

Kw'angsi  . 5,151,328  (  ,,  1879.) 

44.  According  to  Professor  Douglas,  the  Chinese  census  does  not  include  the 

aborigines,  or  non-Chinese  population.  These  are  numerous  in  Western  Ssuchuen  and 
the  three  other  provinces,  and  the  gross  population  of  the  four  provinces  must  exceed 
100,000,000  souls,  or  neaiiy  one-fourth  of  the  gross  population  of  China.  Our 
consuls,  in  their  journeys  thi*ough  these  provinces  in  past  years,  have  found  English  j 
goods  eveiyw’here  prevalent,  and  not  a  trace  of  French  manufactui’es.  Here  is  a  I 

j  pretty  little  scheme  for  the  aggrandizement  of  French  commerce  at  the  expense  of 
j  British  trade. 

i  45.  With  the  French  entering  into  trade  competition  with  us  on  the  south,  and  the 
j  Kussians  on  the  north  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ;  with  German,  American,  Belgian,  and 
j  Russian  merchants  straining  every  nerve  to  push  their  trade  at  the  Chinese  treaty 
ports ;  with  Pekin  swarming  with  foreign  syndicates,  hoping  to  gain  concessions  or 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  Chinese  railways,  it  is  time  for  the  British  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  far  East,  and  to  take  all  steps  in  their 
power  for  the  continuance  and  enhancement  of  their  commerce.  Two  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Hugh  M.  Matheson,  the  chaiiinan  of  the  East  India  and  China  trade  section  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  that  chamber,  stated  that 
“within  a  comparatively  recent  period  British  merchants  had  been  called  upon  to 
face  an  amount  of  serious  competition  in  the  East  foimerly  unknown,  and  it  could 
not  he  denied  that  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Tonquin,  and  the  favourable 
conditions  obtained  by  them  from  the  Government  of  China  for  entrance  into  the 
south-western  provinces  of  that  vast  empire,  were  deseiwing  of  oui-  careful  attention. 
These  facts  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  tm-n  to  account,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
the  important  acquisition  of  Upper  Bm-mah  ;  and  any  definite  scheme  which  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  between  Brnmiah  and  China 
ought  to  receive  the  serious  and  early  attention  of  British  merchants  and  of  the 
British  Government.” 

The  Burmah-Siam-China  Railway. 

46.  Since  1881,  my  friend,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  I  have  been  striving  our  utmost  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  gi’eat  and  yet  undeveloped  markets  of  the  East — markets 
which,  if  fully  developed  by  railways,  would  give  an  enormous  impetus  to  om*  cotton 
and  other  manufactm-ing  industries  by  multiplying  perhaps  tenfold  oiu’  customers 
amongst  the  cotton-clad  inhabitants  of  the  East.  We  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
Government,  and  the  mercantile  and  manufactming  community,  that  Great  Britain 
is  in  possession  of  certain  advantages  which  render  her  the  envy  of  competing 
nations.  She  is  in  possession  of  India  and  Bm-mah,  and  is  thus  the  neighhom-  of  the 
landlocked  half  of  the  gi-eat  and  populous  empu-e  of  China.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  awaken,  and  have  awakened,  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of  connecting 
India  with  China  by  a  railway ;  and  by  explorations  have  proved,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  evei-y  one  who  has  studied  the  question,  that  a  practical  route  between  these  two 
great  empires  exists,  and  that  along  that  route  a  railway  can  he  constructed  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  which  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
and  India  with  its  Eastern  neighbom-s — Siam,  the  Shan  States,  and  the  western 
half  of  China.  MTien  this  railway  is  constructed  its  inland  terminus  at  Ssumao  "will 
assm-edly  fonn  the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  Chinese  railways,  which  will  spi-ead 
through  the  western,  central,  and  southern  provinces  of  China.  One  of  these  lines 
would  be  made  to  join  the  tei-minus  at  Ssumao  with  Pakhoi,  the  most  southern 
treaty  port  in  the  China  Sea,  and  thus  complete  a  thi-ough  line  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  China  Sea  by  a  railway  extending  solely  thi-ough  British,  Siamese,  and  Chinese 
teiritories.  This  line  would  pass  through  and  develop  the  richest  part  of  Asia,  foil 
the  designs  of  the  French,  who  are  hoping  and  endeavouring  to  oust  our  trade  from 
Southern  China  and  Central  Indo- China,  and  give  us  vast  mai-kets  for  the  futm-e 
expansion  of  British  and  British-Indian  commerce. 

47.  In  refeiring  to  this  proposed  railway.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  has  adminis¬ 
tered  some  of  the  largest  provinces  of  India,  gave  his  opinion  that — 

“  By  aU  the  accounts  of  exploration,  also  on  a  consideration  of  the  commercial 
and  political  geography,  this  is  the  most  promising  of  all  the  future  railways  that 
can  be  devised.” 
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And  in  comparing  our  north-western  frontier  of  India  with  our  north-eastern,  or 
Burmo- Chinese  frontier,  Sir  Richard  says : — 

“  The  ways  across  the  north-western  frontier,  from  the  British  side,  lead  to  nothing 
profitable  for  British  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ways  across  the  north¬ 
eastern  -frontier  lead  to  regions  full  of  prospective  advantage  for  British  expansion 
in  every  way.  .  .  On  oiu*  north-western  frontier,  the  railways  are  mainly  for 

strategic  or  political  objects.  But  on  our  north-eastern,  or  Indo-Chinese  frontier,  the 
railways  will  be  mainly  for  commerce,  for  the  opening  up  of  new  markets,  for  the 
spread  of  cultivation  and  habitation,  and  for  material  development  in  every  way.” 

48.  In  his  reply  to  a  resolution,  which  was  passed  last  April  by  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Conseiwative  Working  Men’s  Federation,  after  hearing  my  address  to 
them  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote,  through  his  secretary,  that — 

“  The  Government  would  be  very  glad  to  see  Burmah  and  South-Western  China 
united  by  railway.  I  fuUy  believe  that,  if  such  a  measm’e  could  be  earned  into  effect, 
it  would  have  the  beneficial  consequences  you  indicate,  especially  to  the  industries  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.” 

49.  In  1860,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
considered  the  connection  of  British  Bui-mah  with  China  so  important  for  the  futm’e 
extension  of  our  trade  that  it  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Government  requesting 
that  steps  might  be  taken  to  open  out  the  route.  In  1866,  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Lord  Cranborne,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  ordered  a  preliminary  smwey  to  be 
undertaken  in  view  to  communication  being  established  by  road  or  rail  between 
Rangoon  and  South-Western  China.  The  survey  Avas  can-ied  on  as  far  as  the  Salween 
river,  and  then  discontinued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Lord 
Salisbiu’y  then  expressed  his  regret  at  it  having  been  stopped.  In  November,  1867, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  requested  the  Viceroy  to  take  any  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
old  trade  routes  to  South-Western  China ;  but  the  then  Chief  Commissioner,  Colonel 
Fytche,  having  given  his  opinion  that  it  W'as  not  probable  that  a  railway  would  be 
constructed  between  Bimmah  and  China  for  many  years,  OAving  to  Upper  Bm*mah 
and  the  Burmese  Shan  States  being  independent,  the  Viceroy  refused  to  sanction  the 
exploration.  The  next  year,  the  Liberal  Government  being  in  poAver,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  sanctioned  a  siu’vey  from  Toungoo,  then 
our  frontier  station  in  Lower  Burmah,  to  Kiang  Hung,  if  the  survey  could  be  made 
Avithout  political  complications  or  undue  expenditure  ;  but  Lord  Mayo,  then  Viceroy, 
ansAvered  that  “  this  scheme  ought  not  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Government  of 
India  at  the  present  time,  and  that,  whatever  its  merits,  it  Avas  brought  foi’AA^ard  a 
generation  too  soon.” 

50.  In  February,  1873,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  went  in  deputation 
to  the  Duke  of  Argjdl,  and  requested  that  eminent  railway  engineers  should  be  sent 
out  from  England  to  STirvey  the  route  to  Kiang  Hung,  and  doubtless  he  would  have 
ordered  the  surv^ey  if  he  had  remained  in  office.  The  Conservatives  coming  into  power. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  again  ordered  the  survey  to  be  canned 
out.  A  red  hemng  was  then  drawn  across  the  path  by  the  Government  of  India, 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burmah,  proposing 
a  survey  from  Mandalay  to  Tali-fu,  a  city  in  North-Eastern  China,  via  Theinni,  and 
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on  the  Bui-mese  objecting,  and  suggesting  one  via  Bliamod,  to  the  same  place, 
sanctioning  it.  On  Lord  Salishmy  being  infonned  of  the  change  of  route  from  via 
Kiang  Hung  to  via  Bhamo,  he  expressed  his  regi-et  to  the  Viceroy.  In  the  following 
year  the  expedition  for  the  siuwey  of  the  route  from  Bhamo,  a  place  on  the  In-awaddi 
river  700  miles  from  the  sea,  to  Tali-fu  started,  but  was  attacked  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Bminese  frontier.  Mr.  Margeiy,  a  promising  young  official  in  om-  Chinese 
consular  service,  was  killed,  and  the  mission  retm-ned  to  Bhamo.  This  route  was 
ultimately  surveyed  and  levelled,  in  1876,  by  Mr.  Colborne  Baber,  when  accompanying 
the  Grosvenor  mission  from  Yunnan,  where  it  had  been  despatched  to  inquire  into 
the  cu'cumstances  of  Mr.  Margery’s  death. 

51.  Mr.  Colborne  Baber’s  smwey  and  levels  along  the  Bhamo  route,  which  trends  via 
Tali-fu  to  Yunnan-fu,  the  chief  town  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  depict  it  as 
excessively  difficult  and  of  an  alpine  character,  utterly  unfit  for  railway  purposes. 
The  passes  over  the  series  of  mountains  between  Bhamo  and  Tali-fu  have  their 
summit  at  a  gi'eater  height  than  that  of  any  of  the  passes  over  the  Alps,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Stelvio,  which  lies  800  feet  above  the  level  of  pei'petual  snow.  The 
Beniina,  the  next  highest  to  the  Stelvio,  only  rises  to  7,658  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whereas  the  pass  between  Bhamo  and  the  Salween  river  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
8,730  feet,  and  fom*  other  passes,  aU  considerably  over  8,000  feet,  have  to  be  crossed 
before  Tali-fu  is  reached. 

52.  The  aspect  of  the  gi-eat  clifis  bordering  the  Salween  river,  at  the  place  crossed 
by  the  Bhamo  route,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Baber  :  “  Looking  up  that  lone  avenue 
of  precipices,  between  which  the  deserted  river  threads  its  silent  way,  one  cannot 
suppress  a  ceriain  sense  of  solemnity.”  In  another  part  of  his  report  to  the 
Government,  he  says  :  “  The  trade  route  from  Yunnan-fu  to  Teng-yueh  (the  frontier 
post  of  China  in  the  north-west  of  Yunnan)  is  the  worst  possible  route  with  the  least 
conceivable  trade.”  And  he  goes  on  to  add  :  “  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  construct  a  railway.  By  piercing  half-a-dozen  Mont  Cenis  tunnels, 
and  erecting  a  few  Menai  bridges,  the  road  from  Bm^mah  {via  Bhamo)  to  Yunnan-fu 
could  doubtless  be  much  improved.” 

53.  The  only  other  route  from  Upper  Bm-mah  to  Yunnan  that  has  been  followed 
by  Em-opeans  is  that  starting  from  Hlinedet — a  place  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Rangoon- Mandalay  Railway,  and  230  miles  to  the  south  of  Bhamo — and  proceeding 
eastwards  to  Kiang  Hung,  across  the  steep-sided  table-lands  and  numerous  ranges  of 

I  hiUs  which  separate  the  Liawaddi  river  from  the  Salween,  and  the  Salween  from  the 
Meh  Kong,  or  Cambodia  river.  Part  of  this  was  traversed  by  Dr.  Cushing,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  late  General  Macleod.  It  proved  to  be  not  so  difficult  as  the 
Bhamo  route,  but  the  physical  bamers  crossed  by  it  are  so  many  and  so  great  that 
no  one  has  since  advocated  carrying  a  railway  along  it. 

54.  Our  study  of  previous  explorations,  followed  by  exploration  smweys  conducted 
by  myself  in  Burmah,  Siam,  and  its  Shan  States,  and  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
through  Southern  China,  and  by  the  Bhamo  route  into  Northern  Burmah,  afibrded 
positive  proof  that  a  path  for  a  railway  from  Bmanah  to  China  should  have  its 

J  western  terminus  at  Maulmain.  By  stai'ting  from  that  seaport,  the  following 

I  advantages  would  be  gained  : — 
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j  (1)  The  difficult  countiy  lying  between  the  Iirawaddi  river  and  the  Salween,  in 
!  Upper  Burmah,  would  be  entirely  avoided,  because  Maulmain  is  situated  near  the 
j  mouth  of  the  Salween,  and  on  its  eastern  hank. 

I  (2)  By  proceeding  eastwards  from  Maulmain,  you  cross  the  hill  ranges  by  the  best 
route.  By  compai’ing  the  Bhamo  route,  which  trends  eastwards  over  an  alpine 
i  country,  with  the  Hlinedet-Takaw  route,  lying  230  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Bhamo 
route,  and  with  the  Maulmain  route,  which  lies  350  miles  fm-ther  to  the  south, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fm’ther  you  go  north  for  your  starting  point  the  more 
difficult  do  the  routes  leading  from  Bmunah  to  the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
China  become. 

(3)  The  line  from  Maulmain,  owing  to  the  easy  country  tlu-ough  which  it  passes, 
^  could  be  constructed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  line  projected  from  Upper 
Burmah,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  easier  gi'adients  thi-oughout,  and  would  be 
the  shortest  possible  route  for  connecting  Bm’mah  witffi  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan. 

I  (4)  The  line  from  Maulmain,  from  its  shortness,  would  possess  great  advantages 
in  competing  with  the  line  projected  by  the  French  from  thefr  Tonquin  seaboard, 
and  would  enable  us  to  carry  our  goods  from  Maulmain  to  Ssumao,  the  frontier  port 
!  of  South-Western  China,  for  £3  a  ton.  The  French  tariff  of  from  20  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  upon  British  cotton  goods  entering  Tonquin  and  French  Cochin-China  has 
:  recently  been  raised  60  per  cent,  so  as  to  make  the  tariff  quite  prohibitive.  The 
tariff  now  vanes  between  32  per  cent  and  64  per  cent  upon  the  various  classes  of 
British  cotton  manufactiu’es,  and  is  now  at  least  from  ten  to  twelve  times  in 
I  amount  what  the  cost  of  freight  would  be  from  the  British  port  of  Maulmain, 

;  where  they  enter  free  into  the  country.  The  advantage  that  the  construction  of 
the  railway  from  Maulmain  to  the  frontier  of  China  would  be  to  our  cotton  trade 
is  so  evident  that  it  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  Lancashire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

(5)  The  line  from  Maulmain  would  likewise  connect  with  the  projected  Siamese 
system  of  railways,  and  thus  tend  gi’eatly  to  the  advantage  of  Bm-mah,  and  to  the 
development  of  British  trade  amongst  the  11,000,000  trade-loving  people  who  inhabit 
Siam  and  the  Shan  States  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Salween  river. 

{ 

j  (6)  The  Siamese  system  of  railways  projected  by  us,  and  now  being  surveyed  and 
j  estimated  for  the  King  of  Siam  by  English  engineers,  if  joined  on  with  Maulmain 
by  our  proposed  branch  to  the  frontier,  would  connect  oim  seaport  of  Maulmain  with 
i  Bangkok,  the  capital  and  chief  seaport  of  Siam,  thus  affording  us  more  rapid 
,  communication  with  China  and  Australasia,  and  would  complete  more  than  two-thirds 
j  of  om*  projected  railway  to  China.  The  remaining  230  miles  could  be  cheaply 
constructed,  and  would  open  up  the  British  Shan  States  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
'  Salween  tlmoughout  their  length,  and  thus  give  us  an  easy  control  of  the  country. 

(7)  The  Anglo- Siamese  Commission  for  settling  the  frontier  between  the  Siamese 
and  British  Shan  States  has  already  been  appointed,  and  is  now  starting  for  the  ground. 
It  is  intended  this  winter  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  British  Shan  States  thi'ough 
which  the  railway  wiU  run ;  there  will  then  be  no  political  reason  remaining  to  prevent 
the  Biu’mah-Siam-China  Railway  from  being  carried  out.  Om*  mercantile  and 
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manufacturing  community  and  the  working  classes — whose  future  prosperity  so 
greatly  depends  upon  the  construction  of  this  railway — should  do  their  utmost  to 
m-ge  the  Government  to  have  it  proceeded  with,  and  completed  at  an  early  date. 

55.  I  have  shown  how  difficult  the  country  is  to  the  east  of  the  Salween,  along 
the  Bhamo  and  Hliuedet  routes.  The  only  other  route  from  Upper  Burmah  to 
Tali-fu  and  Yunnan-fu  crosses  the  Salween  river  at  the  Kun  Lon  Ferry.  This  feiTy 
Lies  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Takaw  Feny,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
Hliuedet  route.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  on  the  Kun  Lou  Ferry  route,  although,  perhaps,  less  than  those  met 
with  on  the  Bhamo  route,  will  be  gi’eater  than  on  the  Takaw  route. 

56.  To  talk  of  either  Bhamo  or  the  Kun  Lon  Fen-y  as  on  the  Chinese  frontier 
for  pm'poses  of  trade  is  altogether  misleading,  as  both  these  places  are  separated 
from  the  fertile  and  populous  regions  of  Southern  China  by  what  might  be  called  the 
gi’eat  western  wall  of  China,  the  alpine  country,  over  which  the  Chinese  would  never 
consent  to  carry  a  railway.  The  more  the  subject  is  examined  the  more  evident 
does  it  become  that  the  only  possible  railway  connection  between  Burmah  and 
China  must  be  by  the  Maidmain  route  projected  by  us.  It  is  a  case  of  that  or 
nothing. 

57.  The  King  of  Siam  fully  allows  the  lu'gent  need  for  railways  in  Siam,  and 
is  having  a  vast  system  of  railways  smTeyed  by  English  engineers.  Pi'ince 
Devawougse,  who  is  the  brother  of  the  king,  and  of  both  the  right  and  left  hand 
queens,  assiu’ed  me  that  the  king  -was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  his  country 
opened  up  by  railways.  So  well  known  was  this  at  the  time  of  my  visit  that  Mr. 
Satow,  oiu*  minister  to  Siam,  told  me  that  “  it  only  remained  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  consent  to  make  the  branch  to  the  frontier  to  ensm*e  the  king  taking 
the  matter  of  railways  in  hand and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  “  the  king  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  connect  his  railway  system  with  om’s  at  the  frontier.”  On 
all  sides  I  learned  that  my  only  difficulty  would  be  to  induce  the  Government  of  India 
to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  work,  by  making  the  branch  from  our  seaport  of  Maul- 
main  to  the  frontier.  This  branch  was  estimated  by  Sir  Charles  Bernard, 
when  Chief  Commissioner  of  Bmunah,  to  cost  105  lakhs,  or,  at  Is.  5d.  exchange, 
£743,750.  The  average  cost  of  railways  constructed  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  about  £50,000  a  mile ;  the  cost  of  the  British  branch  from  Maulmain  to  the 
Siamese  frontier  would,  therefore,  be  less  than  that  of  fifteen  average  miles  of 
English  railways.  The  cost  of  the  continuation  of  the  Siamese  main  line,  from  its 
northern  terminus  at  Kiang  Hsen  through  the  British  Shan  States  to  Ssumao,  the 
frontier  port  of  China,  has  been  estimated  at  £1,787,500,  which  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  thifty-six  average  miles  of  English  line.  The  expense  of  the  British  sections  of 
the  railway  for  connecting  Bimmah  with  Siam  and  China  would,  therefore,  be  little 
over  £2,500,000,  the  cost  of  about  fifty  miles  of  English  railway. 

58.  Sixty  years  ago  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  were  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  opening  up  the  markets  of  South-Western  China  and  Central  Indo- China  to  British 
trade,  for  Lord  William  Bentiuck,  the  Governor- General  of  India  in  1829,  despatched 
missions  from  Maulmain,  in  Bimmah,  towards  China  with  this  end  in  -vdew.  Ever 
since  then  the  matter  has  been  prominently  before  the  public,  but  nothing  has  been 
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done  towards  carrying  the  project  into  execution.  The  Indian  Government  of  itself 
will  do  nothing ;  it  will  continue  shilly-shallying  until  the  other  side  of  doomsday, 
unless  the  working  classes  of  this  country  determine  that  it  shall  be  done.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  have  been  incessant,  for  many  years,  in 
beseeching  the  Government  to  interest  itself  in  this  subject.  The  merchants  and 
manufactm’ers  have  but  few  votes  ;  the  Government  can  afford  to  tmm  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  pleadings.  It  wiU  be  otherwise  if  the  working  classes,  the  gi*eat  voting 
power  of  the  nation,  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  If  Lancashire  only  puts 
its  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  this  railroad  will  pass  from  the  regions  of  aimless  talk  and 
senseless  procrastination  into  actual  being.  This  railway  would  act  like  a  great  artery, 
developing  the  resom-ces  —mineral  and  agricultimal — of  all  the  regions  it  traverses. 
It  would  induce  the  Chinese  to  commence  a  series  of  railways  through  their  western, 
southern,  and  central  provinces  from  om’  terminus  at  Ssumao,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  give  much-needed  employment  to  the  working  classes  in  the  British  iron 
industries,  and  would  enable  us  to  throw  British  cotton  goods  not  only  into  Siam  and 
Centi’al  Indo-China,  but  by  the  backdoor  of  China,  at  Ssumao,  into  the  western  or  land¬ 
locked  half  of  the  great  and  populous  Empire  of  China,  and  bring  back  the  produce 
of  those  countries  for  shipment  at  our  British  seaport  of  Maulmain.  The  enormous 
extension  of  our  general  trade  that  may  be  expected,  when  the  interior  of  China  is 
opened  up  by  railways,  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Alabaster,  our  consul  at  Canton,  in  his 
report  for  1887,  where  he  says :  “It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  there  is  a 
gi-owing  taste  for  foreign  articles ;  few  houses  will  be  found  without  a  foreign  lamp, 
a  foreign  clock,  and  probably  some  articles  of  glassware ;  and  the  numerous  native 
stores  for  the  sale  of  foreign  articles,  into  which  foreigners  never  go,  show  the  extent 
of  the  business.  I  look,  also,  for  considerable  openings  shortly  for  business  in  the 
requirements  of  the  iron  road;  it  cannot  be  very  long  before  raih’oads  are  com¬ 
menced,  and,  as  with  the  telegraph,  they  will  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  empu-e, 
and,  whether  they  are  built  by  native  companies  or  foreign  contractors,  they  must 
look  abroad  for  their  materials.” 

Advantage  of  Opening  up  Western  China  and  Indo-China. 

59.  One  of  the  great  advantages  to  British  cotton  manufactmdng  that  oim  projected 
line  would  have  over  any  line  proceeding  inland  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  or 
permeating  any  part  of  the  great  cotton -producing  plains  that  lie  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  empire,  is  that  the  climate  of  the  western  half  of  China  is  not  suited  to  the 
gi’owth  of  cotton.  Even  in  the  plains  of  Eastern  Ssuchuen  (Szechuen),  according 
to  Mr.  Little,  it  will  not  grow.  The  great  river,  the  Yangtzekiang,  that  runs 
through  this  province  is  so  dangerous,  owing  to  the  swift  current  diu'ing  the  floods 
and  the  rapids  in  its  bed,  that  the  people,  as  a  rule,  prefer  chancing  the  loss  of  raw 
cotton  to  that  of  cotton  piece  goods.  Mr.  Little,  in  his  address  to  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society  in  1886,  stated  that — 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  climate  of  Szechuen  is  not  suitable  for  the  gi’owth 
of  cotton.  At  present  the  import  of  Manchester  goods  and  Eiu’opean  articles  barely 
comes  to  £1,000,000  per  annum.  The  total  imports,  a  large  proportion  of 
Avhich  consists  of  raw  cotton  from  Shanghai,  amount  to  nearly  £10,000,000  ;  and 
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the  exports,  including  salt,  reach  about  the  same  figm-e.  The  largest  article  of 
import  into  Szechuen  is  cotton.  The  inland  customs  houses  do  not  keep  proper 
records,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figm’es  of  the  import  of  cotton,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  amounts  to  an  enormous  quantity.  Cotton,  rather  than 
manufactm’ed  goods,  is  imported  at  present,  because  the  cotton  being  unpressed  is 
light,  and  in  case  of  wreck  in  the  raioids  it  can  he  saved  under  cu’cumstances  in  which 
heavier  goods  would  he  lost.  As  it  is,  the  hanks  of  many  of  the  rapids  are  quite 
white  with  cotton  from  wi’ecked  and  damaged  junks  spread  out  on  the  rocks  to  di*y.” 

60.  Raw  cotton  for  the  province  of  Yunnan  is  imported  from  Bm-mah,  Siam,  the 
Shan  States,  and  from  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  China.  In  Bm-mah,  Siam,  the 
Shan. States,  and  Yunnan,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  land  and  the  sparcity  of  the 
population,  wages  are  high  in  comparison  with  those  ruling  in  the  densely-populated 
plains  in  China.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  Bm-mah  and  Siam,  as  is  evidenced  by 
recent  Government  reports,  hand-made  manufactm-ing  of  cotton  goods  is  being 
relinquished,  the  machine-made  goods  being  so  cheap  as  to  place  them  ■w'ithin  the 
means  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  country,  except  where — owing  to  the  absence  of 
railways  and  navigable  rivers — the  charges  of  freight  are  absolutely  iirohibitive. 
In  the  east  of  China,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  find  cotton  factories  and  mills  competing 
with  us  in  many  counts  at  present  supplied  by  us,  because  of  the  gi-eat  coal  fields  in 
the  various  provinces  and  the  proximity  of  the  raw  cotton.  The  consular  report  of 
the  trade  of  Canton  for  1888  shows  that  the  Japanese  have  already  got  a  foothold 
as  far  south  as  Canton  with  their  cotton  piece  goods.  In  1887  they  impoi-ted  49,114 
pieces  into  Canton,  and  last  year  15,995  pieces.  In  time  we  may  find  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  importing  cotton  from  America,  and  competing  with  us  in  the  finer 
classes  of  goods  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  China.  In  the  western  provinces,  if  we 
can  get  an  entry  at  then-  backdoor  from  Maulmain,  we  shall  he  able  to  compete 
■wdth  them  at  a  gi-eat  advantage,  owing  to  the  shoi-t  distance  of  carnage  to  Maulmain, 
and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  freight  from  thence  into  the  interior.  This  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  pressing  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
If  opened  up  by  railways.  Central  Indo-China  and  Western  China  must  ineGtahly 
prove  most  valuable  markets  for  the  immediate  and  futm-e  expansion  of  British 
commerce.  Both  China  and  Siam  may  he  said  to  he  free  trade  countries,  the  tariff 
into  China  being  merely  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  that  into  Siam  by  sea 
being  merely  3  per  cent.  There  is  no  tariff  charge  on  cotton  goods  entering  Siam 
overland  from  Bm-mah. 

Competition  for  the  Trade  of  Indl4.. 

61.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
!  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centm-y,  there  has 
j  been  one  long  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  commerce  of  India.  The  saring  of 
j  freight  by  the  direct  sea  route  was  enormous,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Poriuguese  tried 
I  to  secm-e  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  East.  This  led  to  endeavom-s  to  find  a 
norih-east  or  north-west  passage  to  India,  and,  on  failiu-e  in  this  dii-ection,  to  the 
i  Dutch  and  om-selves  forcing  the  Cape  route  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  attitude  of 
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Spain  and  Portugal.  The  subsequent  events,  which  ended  in  om-  conquest  of  India 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  our  vast  Eastern  commerce,  are  matters  of  history.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1869,  a  new  era  of  competition  commenced.  The 
canal,  by  diverting  trade  from  the  Cape  route  to  the  Mediterranean,  gi’eatly  affected 
the  re-export  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Magnificent  docks,  equal  to  om-  own, 
have  been  built  at  Antwerp,  Dunkerque,  Havre,  and  elsewhere,  and  behind  them 
lies  the  whole  of  Europe.  Even  our  own  liners  now  call  at  Hamhm-g  and  Havre  to 
fill  up.  England  is  only  an  island,  and  therefore  the  goods  which  used  to  come  here 
to  he  transhipped  now  go  direct.  India  has  thus  been  enabled  to  t  ade  without 
transhipment  with  the  continent,  and  continental  manufactm-es  are  able  to  compete 
with  us  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  formerly  in  the  gi-eat  markets  of  the  East. 

Profitless  Condition  of  Trade. 

62.  Various  other  causes,  besides  the  opening  of  the  canal,  have  in  recent  years 
conduced  to  compel  the  commercial  community  to  carefuUy  consider  the  change  in 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  contest  for  trade  with  other  commercial  nations. 
Amongst  these  have  been  the  profitless  condition  of  trade  ;  the  increase  of  continental, 
American,  and  Indian  manufacturing ;  the  hostile  tariffs  enacted  against  om-  goods 
at  colonial  and  foreign  ports ;  the  competition  of  our  rivals  not  only  in  their  home 
market,  hut  abroad  in  neutral  non-manufacturing  countries,  which  were  formerly 
solely  supplied  from  Great  Britain  ;  the  competition  for  freight  of  foreign  lines  of 
steamers,  built  and  in  com-se  of  construction,  to  convey  foreign  goods  direct  from 
continental  ports  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  great  and  nearly  continuous  fall  in 
silver  that  has  occurred  since  1866,  and  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  that 
metal  when  compared  with  gold  ;  the  stationary  value  of  the  silver  iirices  of  goods, 
rent,  and  labom-  in  silver-using  countries,  which  has  given  them  an  advantage  in 
trading  with  each  other,  and  in  competing  with  gold- using  countries  in  their  own  and 
other  markets ;  and  the  additional  expense  that  has  been  caused  to  om-  merchants 
in  having  to  cover  themselves,  through  the  action  of  exchange  banks,  against  the  risks 
of  a  faU  in  silver  during  the  com-se  of  their  transactions.  This  competition  and 
these  disadvantages  have  been  more  intensely  felt  by  the  producers  of  our  cotton 
manufactures,  which  form  one-third  of  the  gToss  export  of  British  home  produce, 
than  by  any  other  section  of  the  community. 

63.  The  profitless  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  has  arisen  chiefly  from  overstocked 
markets,  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  our  agi-icultural  classes  and  to  the  loss  of 
markets  formerly  supplied  by  us,  and  now  supplied  with  their  own  home  manufactm-es. 
The  fact  that  om*  Indian  customers — who  in  1888  took  £21,250,000  of  our  cotton 
manufactures  and  yarns  out  of  a  total  value  of  £72,000,000  worth  exported  to  all 
countries — are  poor,  and  are  only  able  to  consume  large  quantities  of  om-  goods  at 
low  prices,  has  likewise,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  had  a  gi-eat  effect  in  depressing 
prices.  Our  manufacturers,  in  order  to  expand  their  trade  with  India,  have  had  to 
bear  the  loss  in  exchange,  and  sell  their  wares  at  the  fonner  silver  value.  The  cotton 
manufacturer  in  India,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  able  to  sell  his  goods  in  his 
home  market,  and  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  and  receive  payment  for 
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them  ill  silver,  which  he  disburses  to  his  workpeople,  and  in  other  items  of  cost,  in 
India  without  diminution  of  value.  The  only  loss  to  the  Indian  manufacturer  has 
been  in  having  to  pay  an  increased  amount  for  imported  stores  and  machinery ; 
whereas  the  English  manufacturer,  competing  with  the  Indian  manufactm-er,  receives 
payment  likewise  in  silver,  and  has  to  turn  this  silver  into  gold  at  a  loss  of  about  30 
per  cent  in  its  former  gold  value. 

Effect  of  Exchange  upon  the  Price  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

64.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Depression  in  Trade, 
Mr.  George  Lord  put  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  effect  of  exchange  at  various 
values  of  the  rupee,  between  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  lOd.,  upon  grey  shirtings  exported  from 
England  to  India  : — 

Table  No.  10. 

Grey  Shirtings  Exported  from  England  to  India. 


Table  of  Sterling  Equivalents  of  Kupee  Sales  in  India  (less  aU  Charges) 

at  various  Kates  of  Exchange. 


Price  of  Spbs. 

Grey  Shirting 
in  India. 

Exchange. 

sterling 

Equivalent. 

Packing,  Ship¬ 
ping  (including 
Freight),  and 
Selling  Expenses. 

Net  Sterling 
Value. 

S.  d. 

S.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Rs.  4  6f 

1  6 

6  74 

74 

6  0  per  piece. 

J  J 

1  6| 

6  8i 

99 

6  If  „ 

1 

6  10 

99 

6  24 

1  Of 

6  11 

99 

6  34 

)> 

1  7 

7  0. 

99 

0  44  „ 

1  7f 

7  1 

99 

6  54 

1  n 

7  2f 

99 

6  6i 

n 

1  7f 

7  3Jr 

99 

6  7f 

5) 

1  8 

7  44 

99 

6  9 

1  8i 

7  54 

99 

6  10 

1  8^ 

7  64 

99 

6  11 

1  8f 

7  7f 

99 

7  Of 

n 

1  9 

7  8| 

99 

7  14  „ 

>> 

1 

7  10 

99 

7  24  „ 

1  n 

7  11 

99 

7  34 

1  9f 

8  Of 

99 

7  4f 

99 

1  10 

8  If 

99 

7  5f  „ 

Not  only  has  the  English  manufactimer  had  to  meet  a  loss  by  the  fall  in  exchange, 
but  the  rupee  price  for  cotton  goods  imported  into  India  has  seriously  given  way. 
Between  March,  1873,  and  January,  1885,  the  rupee  price  for  gi*ey  shu’tings  feU  24  per 
cent  at  Calcutta  ;  mule  twist,  white,  good.  No.  40,  fell  28  per  cent ;  mule  Tm-key  red. 
Nos.  40-121bs.,  fell  42  per  cent ;  and  mule  orange.  Nos.  40  to  60,  feU  24  per  cent. 
These  great  falls  must  have  been  caused  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  competition 
amongst  our  home  manufactiu’ers,  in  order  to  secure  a  market  for  then-  goods. 
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Beduction  in  Profits  on  Cotton  Manufactures. 

65.  Owing  to  their  restricted  markets  abroad,  to  overstocked  markets  at  home  and  in 
the  East,  the  neglect  to  open  up  new  markets  for  their  merchandise,  to  foreign 
tariffs  being  raised  as  we  lower  om*  prices,  and  to  the  competition  amongst  rival 
manufacturers  in  this  country  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  oiu’  manufactm-ers 
have  been  forced  to  reduce  their  profits  to  a  minimum,  and  in  some  cases,  owing  to 
the  greater  loss  they  would  incm’  by  closing  their  mills  and  manufactories,  to  continue 
working  at  an  absolute  loss,  in  order  to  squeeze  their  goods  into  the  continent  in  face 
of  the  great  bander  of  tariffs  which  has  been  raised  against  their  entrance.  As  their 
prices  have  been  lowered,  the  tariffs  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere  have  been  raised, 
until  we  find  Mr.  Kawlinson,  the  secretary  of  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire 
Cotton  Spinners’  Association,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  Trade 
Depression,  when  asked  whether  he  thought  there  was  “hope  in  the  old  countries  of 
their  buying  cotton  goods  from  us  at  a  remunerative  price,”  replying,  “  No,  they 
can  make  for  themselves  ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  make  for  themselves.” 

66.  After  considering  the  whole  matter,  the  Commissioners  on  Trade  Depression 
reported  that — 

“It  is  only  right  to  point  out  that,  while  the  aggi’egate  wealth  produced  in 
the  country  which  now  falls  to  laboim  is  larger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  a 
corresponding  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  share  which  falls  to  capital  ;  in 
other  words,  that  while  wages  have  risen  profits  have  fallen,  and  that  this  is  obviously 
a  process  which  cannot  be  continued  beyond  a  certain  point.  This  point  has,  we 
think,  been  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  attained  ah’eady.  A  time  may,  therefore,  come 
when  capital  will  lose  all  inducement  to  lend  itself  to  the  work  of  production  ;  and  if 
the  employer  is  di'iven  out  of  the  field,  the  labourer  will  necessarily  suffer  with  him.” 

Necessity  for  New  Markets. 

67.  The  commissioners  went  on  to  say,  when  proceeding  to  the  question  of 
remedies,  that — 

“  Various  causes  contributed  to  give  us  a  position,  far  in  advance  of  other  countries, 
which  we  were  weU  able  to  hold  for  many  years  ;  but  those  causes  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  operate  permanently,  and  oui*  supremacy  is  now  being  assailed  on 
all  sides.  But,  if  we  do  not  possess  to  their  full  extent  the  same  natimal  advantages 
as  we  formerly  enjoyed,  we  have  still  the  same  physical  and  intellectual  qualities 
which  gave  us  so  commanding  a  lead  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  with  care, 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  thoroughness,  we  should  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
advance.  In  order  to  do  so,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  display  gi’eater 
activity  in  the  search  for  new  markets.”  ‘ 

Question  of  Decreasing  Wages. 

68.  At  a  meeting  last  October,  at  Blackbm-n,  Mr.  James  Mawdsley,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  clear-sighted  men  in  the  north,  remarked,  in  the  coiu’se  of 
the  discussion  of  an  addi’ess  by  Sir  William  Houldsworth  upon  bi-metallism,  that 
his  people 
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“  Were  determined,  whatever  became  of  the  cotton  trade,  to  have  no  reduction  of 
wages,  and  therefore  they  were  bound  to  do  all  they  could  to  assist  the  employers  to 
find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  bi-metallism,  whilst 
it  was  not  the  only  method  of  improvement,  was  the  principal  method  by  which  their 
trade  could  be  put  on  a  right  footing.” 

69.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mawdsley  has  certainly,  up  to  now  at  all  events,  been  right  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  all  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  employers  for  a  reduction 
of  wages.  A  reduction  of  wages,  unless  the  English  Factory  Acts  are  applied 
to  India,  would  not  enable  us  to  compete  in  India  in  coarse  cotton  yai’ns  or  in 
coarse  cotton  manufactmes.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  of  late  that  the  only 
reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  find  customers  for  these  qualities  of  goods  of  late 
years  in  China  and  Japan  is  that  India  has  not  been  able  to  meet  in  full  the  demand 
for  them ;  but,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  we  chose, 
we  might  compete  Avith  India  in  coarse  counts  for  these  markets  without  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages.  A  reduction  of  wages  would  not  enable  us  to  get  a  yard  more  of  oiu’ 
goods  into  the  continent  and  into  America  than  we  do  at  present,  for  those  countries 
only  take  such  articles  as  they  are  unable  to  supply  from  their  OAvn  manufactories. 

Cause  of  the  Depression  in  Prices. 

70.  The  depression  in  prices  up  to  noAv  has  been  gi’eatly  due  to  overstocked  markets — 
to  production  in  excess  of  demand — in  other  words,  to  the  loss  of  old  customers  and 
the  need  of  fresh  customers  for  om*  goods.  If  we  do  not  acquire  fresh  customers,  om* 
commerce  cannot  increase  as  it  should  with  the  gi’OAA^th  of  our  population  and  the 
groAvth  of  the  increased  productive  power  of  our  machinery,  due  to  neAV  inventions 
and  improved  processes.  The  depression  in  prices  of  om*  cotton  goods  is  partly  due 
to  the  cheapening  of  raw  material,  the  reduced  cost  of  transit,  and  the  cheapened 
mode  of  iiroduction.  The  absence  of  sufficient  customers  for  oiu’  goods  arises 
from  our  not  having  taken  advantage  of  om*  being  in  possession  of  India  to  deA'elop 
our  trade  amongst  its  myriads  of  cotton-clad  inhabitants  by  constructing  a 
gi’eat  netAVork  of  raihvay  over  the  country,  and  from  om*  not  having  connected 
India  with  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China  by  raihvay.  With  such  magnificent  markets 
aAvaiting  our  enterprise,  Avith  such  opportunities  at  om*  very  door  for  acquiring 
hundreds  of  millions  of  new  customers,  depression  of  trade,  reduction  in  profits, 
and  the  question  of  reducing  Avages  should  be  unheard  amongst  us.  If  wages  are 
not  to  be  reduced,  our  Avorking  classes  must  insist  that  India  shall  be  fiu’ther  and 
rapidly  opened  to  British  trade,  and  that  British  manufactiu’es  shall,  by  means  of  the 
railways  we  propose,  be  able  to  permeate  through  the  gneat  unopened  markets  in 
South-Eastern  Asia,  and  thence  find  an  entrance  into  the  backdoor  of  the  landlocked 
haK  of  the  great  Empire  of  China. 

Effect  of  Extensive  Railway  Construction  in  the  East  upon  Exchange. 

71.  A  RAPID  extension  of  raihvays  in  the  silver-using  countries  would  necessitate 
their  being  constructed  Avith  borrowed  or  subscribed  money  di’aAvn  from  the  gold¬ 
using  countries.  One-fom’th  of  the  cost  of  the  lines  AA’Ould  be  defrayed  in  gold  for 
rails,  rolling  stock,  bridge-work,  and  other  materials,  and  the  remainder  Avould  be 
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expended  in  silver  in  the  parts  of  the  East  which  are  traversed  by  the  railways. 
The  consequent  di’ain  of  silver  to  the  East  would  be  so  great  as  to  force  the  rupee 
again  to  its  old  par  value,  and  the  vast  increase  to  the  internal  and  external  trade  of 
the  East,  and  in  the  consequent  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants  that  would  follow  a 
gi’eat  development  of  railway  communication,  together  with  the  absorption  of  the 
silver  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  railways,  would  prevent  silver  ever  again 
falling  to  its  present  depreciated  value. 

72.  Some  of  the  far-seeing  Chinese  officials  ah*eady  see  the  advantages  that  would 
he  deiTved  by  having  a  silver  ciuTency  in  their  country.  The  Viceroy  of  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi,  according  to  the  last  report  of  om'  consul  at  Canton,  has  recently 
piu’chased  machinery  and  erected  it  in  his  mint  for  making  small  silver  10-cent 
pieces,  and  is  awaiting  the  Imperial  sanction  to  commence  coining  silver  cmi’ency. 
The  commencement  of  railways  in  China  on  an  extended  scale  will  prove  to  the 
Chinese  the  inadequacy  of  their  present  copper  coinage  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
present  age.  A  silver  coinage  will  become  a  necessity  in  China.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  must  enormously  increase  with  the  improved  means  of  communication,  and 
China  will  inevitably,  and  before  long,  follow  the  lead  of  India,  and  absorb  vast 
volumes  of  silver. 

73.  As  railways  spread  in  India  the  old  habit  of  pm'chase  by  barter  ceases,  and  thus 
causes  an  increased  circulation  of  money.  Even  with  its  limited  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication,  India,  according  to  Mr.  Soetheer,  absorbed  no  less  than  2,638,100,000 
rupees  between  the  years  1836  and  1885.  With  China  added  to  India,  as  an  absorbing 
power  of  silver,  there  would  arise  such  a  demand  for,  and  such  a  scarcity  of,  that 
metal  as  would  certainly  raise  it  to  its  old  par  value,  and  probably  to  a  gold  value 
inconceivable  at  the  present  time. 

Kecent  Development  of  Cotton  Growing  in,  and  Export  from,  Indlv. 

74.  In  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden’s  admirable  “  Sketch  of  the  British  Cotton  Industry,”  which 
appeared  in  the  “  Annual”  of  1887,  he  says  : — 

“  \Vhether,  as  EUison  asserts,  India  was  the  birthplace  of  cotton  manufactm’e,  or 
whether  this  industry  can  be  traced  to  equally  remote  times  in  Egypt  and  China,  it 
is  certain  that  cotton  muslins  have  been  taken  from  recently  discovered  mummies,  at 
least  three  thousand  years  old,  showing  exquisite  fineness  of  texture  and  beauty  of 
worlimanship.’  ’ 

75.  From  the  earliest  times  cotton  has  been  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
India  to  meet  the  local  demand,  and  even  in  the  last  century  there  was  some 
slight  export  from  the  country,  which  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  present  importance  of  the  crop  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.  In  1860,  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  India  amounted  to 
3,088,871  cwts.,  valued  at  Rx.  5,637,624 ;  Rx.  being  then  equal  in  value  to  about  £1 
sterling.  In  July,  1861,  the  blockade  of  the  southern  ports  of  America  commenced, 
and  the  value  of  cotton  di’awn  from  India  was  much  enhanced.  In  1865,  the  export 
had  increased  to  4,687,972  cwts.,  and  the  value  to  the  astonishing  amount  of 
Rx. 37, 573, 637.  In  the  following  year  the  export  increased  to  7,170,986  cwts.,  but. 
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owing  to  the  revival  of  the  American  export  of  raw  cotton  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  value  decreased  to  Rx. 35, 587, 380.  In  1887-88,  the  expoii  had  decreased  to 
6,374,856  cwts.,  and  the  value  to  Rx. 14, 413, 544. 

76.  In  the  “  Statement  Relating  to  the  Moral  and  Matei-ial  Progi'ess  and  Condition 
of  India,”  for  1886-87,  the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  area  in  vaiious 
provinces  under  cotton  cultivation  between  1883  and  1886  :  — 

Table  No.  11. 


Acres  under  Cotton  Cultivation.* 


t 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

Berar  . 

2,026,923 

1,959,402 

1,846,470 

Bombay  and  Sind . 

2,968,306 

2,375,000 

2,225,000 

Madras  . 

1,770,290 

1,567,148 

1,605,206 

Bombay  Native  States . 

2,163,538 

2,475,000 

2,700,000 

North-West  Provinces . 

1,635,497 

1,573,695 

1,587,346 

Oudh  . 

74,947 

94,115 

72,030 

Punjab  . 

802,534 

792,996 

1,035,614 

Central  Provinces . 

680,390 

579,604 

595,962 

Nizam’s  Dominions  . 

1,149,730 

910,610 

953,170 

Mysore  . 

31,228 

21,324 

29,128 

Lower  Burma . 

10,454 

9,346 

9,142 

Assam . 

38,699 

38,815 

42,131 

Rajputana . 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

536,444 

Central  India . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

295,382 

13,352,536 

12,397,055 

13,533,025 

76.  According  to  Sir  William  Hunter,  in  his  “Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,”  the 
principal  cotton -gi’O wing  tracts  are  the  plains  of  Guzerat  and  Kathiawar  (Avhence 
Indian  cotton  has  received  in  the  Liverpool  market  the  historical  name  of  Sm-at),  the 
highlands  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  deep  valleys  of  the  central  provinces  and  Berar. 
The  best  native  varieties  are  found  in  the  central  provinces  and  Berar,  passing  under 
the  trade  name  of  Hingunghat  and  Amrioti.  These  varieties  have  been  successfully 
introduced  into  the  Bombay  district  of  Khandesh.  Experiments  with  seed  from  New 
Orleans  have  been  conducted  for  several  years  past  on  the  Government  farms  in  many 
parts  of  India,  hut  it  cannot  he  said  that  they  have  resulted  in  success  except  in  the 
Bombay  district  of  Dharwar,  where  exotic  cotton  has  now  generally  supplanted  the 
indigenous  staple. 

Hand-made  Cotton  Manufactures  in  India. 

77.  When  the  early  Eiu’opean  adventm^ers  found  their  way  to  India,  cotton  and  silk 
always  formed  part  of  the  rich  cargoes  they  brought  home.  The  English,  in 
especial,  appear  to  have  been  careful  to  fix  their  earliest  settlements  amid  a  weaving 
population — at  Surat,  at  Callicut,  at  Masulipatan,  at  Hugh.  In  delicacy  of  textime, 

*  There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Bengal. 
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in  pmity  and  fastness  of  colour,  in  gi-ace  of  design,  Indian  cottons  may  still  hold 
their  own  against  the  world ;  hut  in  the  matter  of  cheapness,  they  have  been  unable 
to  face  the  competition  of  Lancashire.  In  the  last  centmy  England  excluded  Indian 
cotton  fahiics,  not  by  fiscal  duties,  hut  by  absolute  prohibition.  A  change  of  fashion 
in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  took  away  the  best  customer  left. 
Then  came  the  cheapness  of  production  in  Lancashire  mills,  due  to  improvements 
in  machinery.  Lastly,  the  high  piices  dmnng  the  American  war,  however  beneficial 
to  the  cultivators,  fairly  broke  down  the  local  weaving  trade  in  the  chief  cotton 
gi-owing  tracts. 

78.  The  Hindu  village  system  is  based  upon  dmsion  of  lahom-  quite  as  much  as 
upon  hereditary  caste.  The  w’eaver,  the  potter,  the  blacksmith,  the  brazier,  the  oil- 
presser  are  integi-al  paids  of  a  community,  as  well  as  inheritors  of  a  family  occupa¬ 
tion.  Many  villages  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  still  show 
traces  of  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  and  its  continental  rivals  gathered 
large  settlements  of  weavers  round  their  little  forts,  and  thus  formed  the  only 
industrial  towms  that  ever  existed  in  India.  But  when  the  company  gave  up  its 
private  trade,  in  1834,  such  centres  of  industry  rapidly  declined,  and  the  once 
celebrated  muslins  of  India  have  been  dilven  out  of  the  market  of  the  world  by 
Manchester  goods. 

79.  Cotton  cloth  has  always  been  the  single  material  of  Indian  clothing  for  both 
men  and  women,  except  in  Assam  and  Biumah,  where  silk  is  prefeiTed.  Despite  the 
English  and  Indian  competition  in  supplying  cheap  machine  goods,  hand-loom 
wearing  still  holds  its  own  with  varying  success  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  those  which  are  far  removed  from  railway  transit,  and  have,  therefore, 
a  better  chance  of  competing  with  imported  goods.  Little  is  made  for  export,  and 
the  fine  fabrics  generally  are  dying  out.  The  far-famed  Dacca  muslins  can  still 
he  obtained  to  order,  although  the  quality  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  was  when 
Dacca  was  the  capital  of  a  luxiunous  Muhammadan  comd.  Most  of  the  weavers  are 
Hindus,  and  the  high  development  to  which  then’  industry  has  reached  can  he 
judged  from  the  fact  that  they  employ  no  fewer  than  126  distinct  implements.  The 
finest  muslins  are  woven  plain,  hut  patterns  of  coloimed  silk  are  afterwards  em¬ 
broidered  on  them  by  a  separate  class  of  workmen. 

80.  As  a  village  industry,  wearing  is  still  earned  on  everywhere,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  to  fioiu’ish.  In  the  “  Statement  of  the  Moral  and  Material  Progi’ess  of  India,” 
for  1887-88,  the  following  description  is  given  as  applying  to  the  condition  of 
hand-loom  wearing  in  Lower  Bengal : — 

“  In  spite  of  the  importation  of  cheap  Eiu’opean  piece  goods,  cotton  is  stiU  woven 
by  local  weavers  in  every  district.  As  a  rule,  they  know  no  other  work,  and  cling  to 
theii’  ancestral  business  to  obtain  a  precarious  means  of  living.  This  industry  is, 
however,  on  the  wane,  as  the  weavers  cannot  compete  with  Manchester  in  the 
production  of  cheap  goods.  In  Bm-dwan,  a  rerival  of  this  industry  has  been  noticed 
in  the  last  two  years  ;  hut  generally,  although  those  who  can  afford  them  prefer  the 
country  cloths,  which  are  of  a  better  textime  and  more  dm-ahle,  the  cheapness  of 
Manchester  goods  drives  the  local  manufactime  out  of  the  market.” 

81.  Refen-ing  to  the  Madi’as  Presidency,  the  statement  says  : — 
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“  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  by  hand,  which  form  the  chief  manufactimng 
industry  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  are  steadily  declining  before  the  cheap  machine- 
made  goods  imported  from  Em-opean  countries.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  their  usual 
occupation,  several  of  the  weaving  class  in  the  Vizagapatam  district  are  said  to  be 
migrating  to  other  countries  in  search  of  employment.  In  other  districts,  also,  they 
are  turning  them  attention  to  other  means  of  livelihood.  The  number  of  jnivate 
looms  in  the  different  districts  was  284,000,  of  which  267,700  were  for  the 
manufactime  of  cotton  goods,  3,369  for  silk  cloths,  and  9,737  for  woollen  goods.” 

According  to  Sir  William  Hunter  :  “It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  cotton  cloth  used  is  woven  (by  hand-looms)  in  the  country  from  native 
thi’ead,  or  from  imported  twist.” 

Indian  Machine-made  Cotton  Yarn. 

82.  The  same  authority  states  that  “  the  Indian  cotton  is  ‘  short  stapled,’  w'hich 
does  not  admit  of  being  spun  into  the  finer  kinds  of  yarn.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
yarn  spun  in  Indian  mills  consists  of  Nos.  6,  10,  and  20  mule  twist.  Water  twist  is 
spun  in  smaller  quantities,  generally  of  No.  16.  The  maximum  of  either  kind  is 
No.  30.  The  mills  are  capable  of  spinning  up  to  40,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
never  attempt  the  number,  owing  partly  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  cotton  and 
partly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workpeople.  As  regards  piece  goods,  the  kinds 
principally  woven  are  those  known  as  T  cloths,  domestics,  sheetings,  diiUs,  and 
jeans;  longcloths,  chadars,  and  dhutties  are  also  manufactimed.” 

83.  Since  the  “  Gazetteer  ”  was  written,  India  has  commenced  importing  Egjqitian 
cotton  for  spinning  into  40’s.  In  Mr.  Edward  Miller’s  statement,  fonvarded  to  the 
Bombay  and  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry,  dated  June  7th,  1888,  he  says  : 
“  By  the  mail  which  anived  this  week,  I  hear  of  orders  being  given  out  in  Bombay 
for  Egyptian  cotton,  the  intention  being  to  spin  it  into  40’s  for  dyeing  in  India,  and 
before  many  years  are  over  the  probability  is  that  spinning  fine  yarns  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact.” 

84.  Sir  WiUiam  Houldsworth,  at  the  meeting  at  Blackbimi  which  I  have  previously 
referred  to,  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Textile  Mercury,  from  its  Bombay 
coiTespondent,  which  stated  that — 

“  In  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Indian  mills  to  spin  42’s  yarn  from  Indian 

cotton, . almost  a  dozen  concerns  are  partially  or  wholly  engaged  in 

producing  this  yarn  from  the  best  qualities  of  Hingunghat,  Broach,  and  Comtah 
cottons.  It  is  level  and  strong,  and  commands  remunerative  prices ;  and  I  know 
of  some  instances  where  it  was  reeled  and  bundled,  yellow  tie  being  used,  and 
then  sold  for  English  yarn.  The  production  per  spindle  was  2^oz.  from  a  seven - 
hank  rove,  ring  diameter  l^in.,  and  17in.  counts  of  travellers.  The  cotton  used 
by  Indian  mills  is  much  superior  in  general  to  that  sent  to  England.  The 
Hingunghat  cotton  of  the  best  quality  here  is  quite  different  to  the  best  quality 
of  Hingunghat  cotton  in  Liverpool,  and  similarly  with  Broach  and  Comtah  cottons. 
I  know  of  some  concerns  in  the  Presidency  using  Indian  cottons  quite  equal  to 
American  in  length,  coloim,  fineness,  strength,  and  clearness.” 
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Profits  on  Indian  Cotton  Mills. 

85.  In  another  part  of  his  address,  Sir  W.  Hoiildsworth  pointed  to  the  following 
table,  showing  the  iirofits  of  six  Indian  miUs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 : — 

Table  No.  12. 


No.  1,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

Gross  Profits. 
Per  cent. 

1889  15  . . . 

Depreciat’n. 
Per  cent. 

5  ... 

Dividend. 
Per  cent. 

.  10  . . . 

Reserve. 
Per  cent. 

o 

31  3  3  3  5 

19f  ... 

9  ... 

.  10 

•  •  • 

3 

•  4 

J5  5> 

33  .. . 

9  ... 

.  10 

•  •  • 

.  14 

J5  4,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

35  ... 

11  ... 

.  10 

•  •  • 

.  14 

5}  ?? 

38  ... 

13  ... 

.  10 

•  •  « 

.  15 

55  6,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

39  ... 

12  ... 

.  10 

•  •  • 

.  17 

With  such  profits  accruing  to  Indian  mills.  Mi 

C.  J.  Sassoon 

was 

safe  in 

prophesying,  before  the  Spinning  Inquiry,  that  “  in  about  ten  years  from  now  there 
wiU  he  over  200  mills  in  Bombay.” 

Advantages  of  India  over  England  in  Cotton  Manufacturing. 

86.  In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry,  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  the  principal  circumstance  that  has  favoured  the  rapid  increase  of 
mills  in  India,  and  enabled  them  to  a  great  extent  to  supply  China  and  Japan  with 
yarns,  which  formerly  were  shipped  from  Lancashire,  is  their  geographical  position, 
which  to-day  gives  them  an  advantage  of  at  least  fd.  per  lb.  on  the  portion  of  their 
output  that  is  shipped  to  China  and  Japan,  and  ^^d.  to  ^d.  per  Ih.  on  what  is 
consumed  in  India  itself.  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  net  advantage  to  the  Indian 
spinner  over  his  rival  in  England,  arising  from  his  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  consuming  markets  on  the  other,  after  allowing  for  his  extra 
outlay  for  machinery,  and  consequently  enhanced  interest  and  depreciation,  as  well 
as  greater  expenditure  in  such  items  as  imported  coals,  stores,  &c. 

87.  After  referring  to  bygone  import  duties  and  over-production  in  1885  by  Indian 
manufactm’ers,  the  report  continues : — 

“  The  committee  have  fm’ther  had  under  consideration  whether,  amongst  the 
‘  causes  and  circumstances  ’  that,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution,  have  ‘  enabled 
Bombay  spinners  to  supersede  those  of  Lancashire,’  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has 
had  any  important  part.  The  advantage  derived  from  this  cause  cannot  extend  to 
the  main  items  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  working  mills — namely,  machinery,  cotton, 
coals,  imported  stores — as  the  outlay  on  these  in  rupees  increases  in  precise  ratio  to 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver ;  but  wages,  local  taxation,  and  perhaps  other  small 
items,  are  not  immediately  affected  by  that  fall,  and,  'whilst  the  process  of  adjustment 
is  incomplete,  the  Bombay  spinner  is  advantaged.” 

“  The  advantage  thus  accruing  to  him  has  been  represented  by  one  witness  (p.  197) 
as  -SOd.  per  lb.,  and  by  another  (p.  160)  as  •51d. ;  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  no 
adjustment  has  taken  plkce  between  wages,  &c.,  paid  in  silver  in  Bombay,  and  in  gold 
in  Lancashire,  since  exchange  was  at  24d.,  viz.,  in  1872.” 

88.  After  alluding  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transport  since  1872,  the 
report  goes  on  to  say  that — 
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“  The  committee  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Indian  spinner  escapes  the 
emhaiTassmeiit  to  which  his  English  competitor  is  subject,  consequent  on  sudden 
fluctuations  in  the  gold  value  of  silver ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  any 
benefit  he  has  in  this  respect,  or  may  derive  from  a  low  value  of  the  nipee,  the 
natural  advantages  that  he  has  all  along  enjoyed,  as  set  forth  above,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  having  been  able  to  obtain  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  markets, 
as  far  as  coarse  yarns  produced  from  Indian-gi-own  cotton  are  concerned.” 

89.  The  minority  of  the  directors,  whose  report  was  accepted  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  separate  report,  after  their  preamble,  stated — 
under  the  headings  (1)  the  cost  of  spinning,  (2)  geographical  considerations,  (3) 
effect  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measm-ed  in  gold — as  follows  : — 


The  Cost  of  Spinning. 

90.  “  The  evidence  presented  to  the  board  upon  the  present  cost  of  spinning  in 
Bombay  and  Lancashire  varies  considerably.  It  shows,  however,  when  the  Bombay 
figimes  are  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  17d.  per  rupee,  that  in  Lancashii-e 
true  20’s  bundled  mule  yarn  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  from  •25d.  to  -ISd.  per  lb.  less 
than  in  Bombay,  notwithstanding  that  the  hom-s  of  working  in  Bombay  are  eighty 
per  week,  whilst  in  Lancashire  they  are  only  56J  per  week. 


Geographic.vl  Considerations. 


91.  “  The  Bombay  spinner  incm-s  no  appreciable  expense  in  the  cariiage  of  cotton 
or  yarn  from  or  to  the  local  markets  for  these  commodities.  His  Lancashire  com¬ 
petitor  is  biu’dened,  however,  with  an  addition  of  'Sid.  per  lb.  to  the  cost  of  his  raw 
material,  that  being  the  amount  required  to  cover  the  expense  of  transmission  from 
Bombay  to  Liverpool,  and  the  selling  charges  there.  The  yarn  he  produces  has 
also  to  bear  a  hea\uer  rate  of  freight  to  China  than  has  that  of  the  Bombay  spinner. 
\Vlien  shipped  to  Bombay,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  conveyance 
from  Manchester  to  Bombay  is  an  extra  charge  from  which  the  Bombay  spinner  is 
exempt.  These  relative  disadvantages  falling  on  the  Lancashire  producer  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables : — 


On  20’s  Yarn  Shipped  to  India. 

Cost  of  bringing  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool — say  of  lT71b. 

of  cotton  required  for  lib.  of  yarn . 

Cost  of  taking  yarn  from  Manchester  to  Bombay  . 


per  lb. 
d. 


•54 

•49 


1-03 


On  20’s  Yarn  Shipped  to  China.  - 

Cost  of  bringing  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Liveiqiool,  as  above  . .  *54 

Cost  of  taking  yarn  from  Manchester  to  China  .  *50 

1.04 

Less  cost  of  taking  yarn  from  Bombay  to  China .  •35 

•69 
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92.  “  It  appears,  then,  that  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  Lancashire  spinner 
from  the  Indian  cotton  market,  and  from  the  yarn  markets  of  Bombay  and  China,  he 
incm'S  an  expense  gi’eater  than  that  borne  by  his  Bombay  competitor — reckoning  the 
latter  at  the  reduced  rate  of  exchange  of  I7d.  per  rupee — of  l-03d.  per  lb.  when 
selling  20’s  yarn  in  the  Indian,  and  of  -GOd.  per  lb.  when  selling  it  in  the  China 
market.  .  . 

Effect  of  the  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Silver  as  Measured  in  Gold. 

93.  “  For  the  piu’poses  of  this  inquiry,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ciuTent  value  of 
the  rupee  as  measm’ed  in  gold — that  is  to  say,  the  cmTent  rate  of  Indian  exchange — 
is  I7d.,  and  that  the  normal  rate,  prior  to  1873,  was  24d.  In  considering  the  effect  of 
this  fall  in  exchange,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  monetary  conditions  under 
which  the  Bombay  and  the  Lancashire  producer  respectively  cany  out  their  operations. 
The  outlay  of  the  former  in  producing  his  yarn  is  made  in  silver  money,  and  he  gets 
his  retmms  for  his  yarn  in  India  or  China  in  the  same  kind  of  money.  The  variations 
in  exchange  in  his  case,  therefore,  make  no  difference  to  him,  as  regards  his  retm-ns. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  producer,  however,  the  outlay  upon  production  is  all 
made  in  gold  money,  as  weU  as  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  transporting  cotton  and 
yarn,  while  his  retm’ns  for  yarn  sold  in  India  and  China  are  in  silver  money,  which  on 
being  remitted  to  him  yields  a  reduced  sterling  amount  at  every  stage  in  the  fall  in  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee,  and  of  the  silver  (Mexican)  dollar.  Momentarily,  the  whole 
of  the  loss  thus  arising  from  a  decline  in  Eastern  exchange  constitutes  a  relative 
disadvantage  to  the  Lancashu-e  spinner.  Subsequently,  however,  portions  of  this 
relative  disadvantage  are  removed  by  an  adjustment  of  the  prices  of  cotton,  and  some 
other  requisites  of  spinning,  as  between  India  and  England.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  analyse  the  items  of  the  cost  of  production,  in  order  to  determine  the 
ultimate  net  effect  of  a  fall  in  exchange  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
competitors.  After  careful  examination  of  these  items,  the  foUoiring  sub-division 
was  an’ived  at : — 

94.  “  (1)  Items  in  which  quick  adjustment  takes  place  : — 

(а)  Cotton. 

(б)  Coal  and  imported  stores. 

In  new  transactions,  the  cost  of  cotton  under  the  altered  exchange  is  equalised  to 
both  producers  by  an  adjustment  of  prices  in  Bombay  and  Liveiqiool.  In  resj)ect  of 
coal  and  other  stores  imported  into  Bombay  from  England,  adjustment  also  very  soon 
takes  place,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

(2)  Items  in  the  cost  of  spinning  in  which  no  adjustment  takes  place,  riz.,  wages, 
rates,  taxes,  and  land  carnage. 

(3)  Charges  paid  in  gold  in  connection  with  the  import  of  cotton  and  the  expori  of 
yarn  in  which,  also,  no  adjustment  takes  place. 

(4)  Items  in  which  adjustment  is  deferred  for  a  considerable  time  (say  till  machinery 
is  replaced),  viz.,  depreciation  and  interest  on  fixed  investment  in  machinery. 

95.  “  In  view  of  the  fact  that — so  far  as  thefii-st  of  these  categories  is  concerned — 
adjustment  comes  about  quicldy,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  momentary  disadvantage 
borne  by  the  Lancashire  spinner  in  respect  of  the  items  comprised  in  it,  although  such 
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momentary  advantage  tended  powerfully  to  divert  the  demand  from  Lancashire  to 
Bombay.  The  net  relative  disadvantage  falling  upon  him  (with  exchange  at  17d.  per 
rupee  instead  of  24d.)  under  the  remaining  heads  are  : — 

(a)  When  Yarn  is  Shipped  to  Bombay. 

Net  disadvantage, 
per  lb. 


d. 

(2)  Items  in  the  cost  of  spinning,  not  adjusted .  -51 

(3)  Transport  charges  paid  in  gold,  not  adjusted .  -34 


Permanent  disadvantage  arising  from  the  fall  in 

exchange .  *85 

(4)  Items  on  which  adjustment  is  long  defeiTed .  *12 


Total  disadvantage  thus  arising .  -97 


(b)  When  Yarn  is  Shipped  to  China. 


(2)  Items  in  the  cost  of  spinning,  not  adjusted .  -51 

(3)  Transport  charges  paid  in  gold,  not  adjusted .  -35 


Permanent  disadvantage  arising  from  the  fall  in 

exchange .  -86 

(4)  Items  on  which  adjustment  is  long  defeiTed .  -12 


Total  disadvantage  thus  arising .  -98” 


9G.  Of  course,  the  items  in  (4)  only  apply  to  mills  built  when  the  rupee  was  at  its 
old  value,  and  would  vanish  in  comparing  mills  which  are  constructed  at  the  present 
day.  The  permanent  disadvantage  of  •85d.  in  the  loss  by  exchange  on  English  20’s 
shipped  to  India,  and  of  •86d.  in  yarn  shipped  to  China,  may  he  taken  as  the 
gi'oss  disadvantage,  outside  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver,  that  the  English 
manufactimers  suffer  from  owing  to  exchange  falling  from  2s.  to  Is.  5d.  Mr.  A.  Haworth 
told  the  committee  (paragraph  1121)  that  the  spinners,  “  those  gentlemen  who  have 
to  sink  or  swim  by  this  trade,”  had  frequently  told  him  that  exchange  “  teUs  against 
them  to  the  extent  of  fd.  (•625d.)  per  Ih.” 

Cost  of  Spinning  in  Lancashire  and  Bombay. 

97.  In  comparing  the  cost  of  spinning  in  new  miUs  in  Lancashire  and  Bombay,  the 
president  of  the  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry  made  an  eiTor  in  his  calculations.  The 
calculation  for  the  Bombay  mill  containing  40,000  spindles  excluded  the  charge  for 
waste.  This  is  evident,  because  the  “  Consideration  of  Report  ”  was  based  upon  Mr. 
George  Lord’s  table  (paragraph  569),  where  the  cost  is  given  “  excluding  waste,”  and 
because  (paragi’aph  621)  Mr.  Lord,  refen-ing  to  the  president’s  estimate,  which  gave 
•128  of  a  rupee,  or  2-176d.  as  the  cost  of  producing  lib.  of  20’s  yarn  in  Bombay, 
said : — 
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“  In  Support  of  your  figm-es,  I  believe  you  are  nearer  right  than  I  (Mr.  Lord’s 
estimate  was  2-50d.)  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  in  Bombay.  You  have  had  access 
to  later  information.” 

98.  Mr.  Andrew’s  estimate  (paragraphs  232  and  237),  upon  ch  the  president 
based  his  calculations  for  the  English  mill,  gave  the  cost  of  production  as  2-35d., 
including  loss  by  waste  ;  and  l-72d.  excluding  waste. 

99.  The  cost  of  producing  4,800,0001bs.  of  yarn,  exclusive  of  waste,  in  a  Bombay 
mill  is,  therefore,  £43,520,  against  £34,400  in  Lancashire,  and  not  against  £55,200,  as 
was  stated  by  the  president.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
Lancashire  and  Bombay  may,  therefore,  be  taken,  according  to  this  calculation,  as 
'456d.  per  lb.  of  20’s  yarn  in  favour  of  Lancashire.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
Inquiry,  a  fact  leaked  out  which  alters  the  whole  face  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  an 
impartial  observer  may  judge.  Mr.  A.  Haworth,  who  is  the  agent  for  many  spinners, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Helm’s  remark,  that — 

“  I  have  made  extensive  inquiries  amongst  spinners  as  to  the  present  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  20’s  bundled  mule  yarn.  I  have  statements  given  to  me  by 
spinners  unknown  to  each  other,  and  these  accord  in  stating  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  pound  of  20’s  hundled  yarn,  exclusive  of  waste,  but  including  all  charges  and 
interest  on  fixed  plant,  is  not  more  than  Igd.  (l‘625d.)  per  lb.  May  I  ask  if,  in  your 
opinion,  that  is  accm'ate  ?  ”  replied  : — 

“  There  is  great  reticence  between  myself  as  agent,  and  my  employers  as  spinners, 
in  stating  the  exact  cost  of  production.  I  respect  that  reticence,  but  I  find  there  is 
no  gi-umbling  when  we  are  able  to  sell  their  yarn  at  a  margin  of  not  less  than  2d.  per 
lb,  between  cotton  and  the  Manchester  price.  Whenever  there  is  2d.,  or  more,  things 
go  smoothly  ;  but  with  less  than  2d.  there  is  complaining.  .  .  .  The  term 

“margin”  is  weU  understood  in  the  trade.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  cotton  in  Liveiqjool  and  the  price  received  for  yarn  in  Manchester.” 

100.  According  to  Mr.  Haworth,  the  sum  of  2d.  includes  loss  by  waste,  reeling, 
and  aU  charges  and  commissions  of  every  sort.  Taking  his  evidence  as  reliable,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  producing  20’s  yarn  the 
English  spinner  spins  at  a  cost  of  l-37d.,  and  has,  therefore,  an  advantage  over  the 
Bombay  spinner  of  •806d.  in  the  cost  of  spinning  a  pound  of  20’s  yarn. 

101.  Against  this  advantage  has  to  he  placed  (my  paragraph  91)  l-03d.  when  the 
English  spinner  is  sending  yarn  to  Bombay,  or  •69d.  when  sending  yarn  to  China. 
The  Bombay  spinner,  with  exchange  at  Is.  5d.,  has,  therefore,  an  advantage  of  •224d. 
when  trading  locally,  whilst  the  English  spinner  has  an  advantage  of  ’llCd.  when 
trading  with  China. 

Competition  between  Bombay  and  Lancashire. 

102.  In  the  preceding  paragi’aph  I  have  shown  that,  with  exchange  at  Is.  5d.,  the 
English  spinner  has  an  advantage  of  -llGd.  over  the  Bombay  spinner  in  20’s  yarn 
when  trading  with  China,  and  a  disadvantage  of  •224d.  when  dealing  with  any  Indian 
seaport  where  miUs  have  been  constructed  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  cotton- 
gi-owing  tracts.  The  disadvantage  is,  of  course,  less  to  England  when  exiiorting 
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yarn  to  the  Burmese  and  other  seaports  where  mills  have  not  been  established,  and 
would  he  extinguished  if  exchange  rose  to  18’58d.,  or  if  the  factory  laws  ruling  in 
England  were  applied,  as  they  ought  to  he,  to  India. 

103.  After  looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  consider  Mr.  Cocker 
was  fully  justified  in  his  opinion  expressed  before  the  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry 
(paragi'aph  465),  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“  I  believe  if  half  the  skill,  energj’,  and  determination  that  is  shown  in  Oldham  in 

spinning  32’s  and  54’s  weft,  or  in  60’s  twdst  in  Bolton,  was  put  into  the  spinning  of 

20’s — plant  being  set  out  for  it — that  we  should  easily  tm-n. Bombay  out  of  the  China 

market.” 

/ 

New  Factory  Act  for  India. 

104.  In  the  com’se  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  despatch  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India 
on  the  Indian  Factory  Act,  dated  Calcutta,  5th  March,  1889,  he  states ; — 

(1)  “  The  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras  are  in  favom*  of  making  the  Act  apply 
to  factories  in  which  a  smaller  number  of  operatives  than  100  are  employed,  and  we 
consider  that  the  section  should  he  so  amended  as  to  bring  within  the  operation  of  the 
Act  any  factory  in  which  not  less  than  twenty  hands  are  employed.  We  are,  at  the 
same  time,  of  opinion  that  power  should  he  reserved  to  the  local  governments,  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  to  exempt  any  Govern¬ 
ment  factoiy,  as  for  example  a  factory  for  making  munitions  of  war,  partially  or 
entu-ely  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.” 

(2)  “We  are  of  opinion  that  the  age  below  which  a  child  cannot  he  employed  in  a 

factory  should  he  raised  to  nine  years.”  ' 

(3)  “  We  do  not  consider  that  it  is  necessaiy  or  desu*ahle  to  make  the'exceptions 
recommended  by  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  in  favom’  of  those  childi-en  who 
have  received  a  certain  amount  of  education,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  present  statutoiy 
provisions  limiting  the  employment  of  childi’en  to  nine  hours  a  day,  with  an  inteiwal  ' 

of  one  horn*,  need  alteration.”  ! 

1 

(4)  “  The  law  in  England  permits  adult  males  to  work  overtime,  hut  while  the  j 
English  Act  limits  the  hom'S  of  work  for  adult  females,  the  Indian  Act  imposes  no  ! 
limit  to  the  number  of  hom’S  in  the  day  dmdng  which  women  may  work,  and  it  no  ; 
doubt  happens  that  women  in  Indian  factories  do  often  work  longer  than  they  are  ' 
pei-mitted  to  do  in  England.  The  Bombay  Factory  Commission  recommended  that 
the  hoiu'S  of  work  for  adult  females  should  be  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  that  no  , 
woman  should  work  more  than  eleven  hom-s  in  the  twenty-fom*.  This  suggestion  for  | 
limiting  the  hoiu’S  of  work  for  women  to  eleven  in  the  day  is  aiiproved  by  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  and  we  consider  that  this  limitation  should  now  he  generally  adopted.” 

(5)  “  The  Bombay  Factoiy  Commission  recommended  that  the  gi’ant  of  holidays 
to  male  adult  employes  should  not  be  made  compulsory  by  law.  Having  regal’d  to  the 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  lahoiu’  in  India  and  England,  we  disapprove  of  this  j 
recommendation.  This  difference  consists  in  the  number  of  native  festivals  and  ; 
holidays,  when  workpeople  absent  themselves,  and  in  the  cii’cumstance  that  as  the  ' 
number  of  hands  ordinarily  employed  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  work  an  Indian 
factory,  each  operative  has  only  to  absent  himseff  whenever  he  wishes  to  take  a  , 
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holiday.  Where  mills  are  controlled  and  supervised  by  Em’opean  agency,  as  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  machinery  is  usually  stopped  on 
Sunday  by  mutual  understanding  between  the  employers  and  the  operatives,  and  only 
such  labour  is  carried  on  as  requires  no  skilled  supervision.  But  all  mills  are  not 
controlled  by  Christians,  and  we  are  averse  from  making  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sunday  compulsory  upon  natives  in  this  country.  It  is,  we  are  informed,  the  fact 
that  in  Bombay  a  hand  does  not  ordinarily  work  more  than  300  days  in  the  year,  and 
fm-ther  compulsory  reduction  of  the  number  of  days  dming  which  work  should  be 
can-ied  on  would  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  male  adult  operatives  themselves.  We 
think  that  similar  consideration  should  apply  to  the  case  of  women.  It  is  true  that 
the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  proposed  that  the  law  should  insist  on  fom*  days’ 
holiday  in  each  month  for  the  women  in  factories,  the  holidays  being  fixed  and  notified 
by  the  local  government  in  communication  with  the  employers  of  labom\  We  think, 
however,  that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  labour  will  introduce  into  the  Act  all 
the  improvement  it  requires  in  the  interests  of  female  operatives,  and  that  having 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  native  life,  the  somewhat  desultory  character  of  the  labour 
performed  by  natives,  and  the  numerous  holidays  of  which  women  avail  themselves, 
it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  provision  of  a  minimum  number  of 
holidays,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission.” 

The  telegraphed  reply  of  Lord  Cross  has  been  made  public.  It  is  dated  14th  May, 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  Yoiu-  despatch  of  5th  March  on  Factory  Act.  I  accept  your  conclusions,  except 
on  two  points.  First,  I  would  provide  for  four  days’  holiday  or  absence  per  month 
for  women,  as  agi’eed  upon  by  Bombay  millowners,  Bombay  operatives,  and  Bombay 
Government ;  secondly,  exemption  of  Government  factories  should  not  go  beyond 
section  93  of  English  Act.  Please  submit  BiU  accordingly.” 

Petition  of  Bombay  Mill-hands  for  a  Weekly  Holiday. 

105.  I  EXTRACT  the  following  from  The  Homeivard  Mail  of  November  11, 1889,  which 
shows  the  desire  of  the  Indian  mill-hands  for  a  weekly  holiday,  and  for  the  removal  of 
certain  disadvantages  under  which  they  are  suffering,  which  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
new  Factory  Act.  It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

“  THE  MILL-HANDS  OF  BOMBAY 

(at  a  meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bombay  Mill-hands’  Association) 
adopted  a  petition  to  be  fomarded  to  the  Viceroy  and ‘Govern or- General  of  India  on 
the  subject  of  a  day’s  rest  in  the  week.  The  mill  operatives,  in  their  petition,  ask 
(1)  that  they  may  be  allowed  one  complete  day  of  rest  every  Sunday  ;  (2)  that 
half-an-hour’s  recess  be  allowed  them  at  noon  on  every  working  day ;  (3)  that  the 
work  should  commence  at  6-30  a.m.  and  cease  at  sunset ;  (4)  that  payment  of  wages 
be  made  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  following  that  for  which  they  have 
been  earned  ;  and  (5)  that  a  workman  sustaining  serious  injiuy  in  the  course  of  his 
work  at  the  mill,  which  might  disable  him  for  a  time,  should  receive  full  wages  until 
he  recovers,  and  that  in  case  of  his  being  maimed  for  life,  suitable  provision  be  made 
for  his  livelihood.  The  above  proposals,  the  petitioners  state,  had  been  submitted  to 
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the  Factory  Commission  which  sat  dui-ing  the  time  Sir  James  Fergusson  was 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  which  both  the  Commission  and  the  Government  approved 
and  recommended  in  their  respective  reports.  The  petitioners  resent  the  statement 
made  by  some  of  the  millowners  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Bombay  Millowners’ 
Association,  ‘  that  an  Indian  mill  operative  is  not  as  hard-working  as  his  brother 
workman  in  England,  and  that  a  mill  operative  in  England  does  the  work  of  three 
men  employed  on  the  same  work  in  an  Indian  mill.’  ‘  It  is  extremely  discoimaging,’ 
say  the  petitioners,  ‘  to  find  such  an  opinion  held  by  those  to  whom  the  workmen 
look  np  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.’  ‘  The  real  cause  of  this,’  the 
petitioners  submit,  ‘  is  the  had  machinery  and  the  had  raw  material  used  in  the  miUs.’ 
‘  It  is  true,’  they  say,  ‘that  three  men  are  required  to  manage  a  machine,  hut  these 
three  men,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind,  do  their  work  for  long  hoiu’s  without 
intermission  and  in  an  enervating  climate,  on  poor  wages,  equal — taking  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  into  consideration — to  one-third  the  earnings  of 
the  Em-opean  workman,  and  perform  their  task  without  the  many  facilities  afibrded 
in  England  calculated  to  lessen  the  burden  of  workmen,  and  to  preserve  their 
constitution  against  aprematime  breakdown.’  ” 

Rise  of  Wages  in  Indian  Factories. 

106.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver, 
three  tables  were  given,  showing  the  wages  and  contract  rates  for  work  in  the  Muir 
Mills,  Cawnpore,  and  the  wages  in  miUs  at  Tardeo  dm-ing  various  years.  These 
show  a  decided  tendency  towards  a  rise  in  wages  as  the  hands  become  more  efiicient. 

Hours  of  Work  in  Bombay  and  Lancashire  Mills. 

107.  The  following  table  gives  the  hours  of  work  of  persons  of  different  ages  at  the 
date  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  despatch,  and  the  alterations  that  have  been  agi-eed  upon : 


Table  No.  13. 


England. 

Bombay. 

Bombay 
as  altered. 

Male  over  18  . 

Female  over  18  . 

Hours. 

10 

10* 

Horn’s. 

124 

114 

Ilf 

Persons  between  14  and  18  . 

10* 

124 

Ilf 

,,  ,,  12  and  14  . 

5* 

124 

lit 

,,  ,,  10  and  12  . 

5* 

9* 

9t 

,,  ,,  7  (altered  to  9)  and  10 

Not  at  aU.* 

9* 

9t 

Steaming  in  Bombay  Mills. 


108.  In  reference  to  the  long  hom’S  for  women  in  Indian  mills,  allowed  by  Lord  Cross 
and  the  Government  of  India,  it  will  be  well  to  take  note  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  people  have  to  work.  In  paragi’aph  433  of  the  Cotton  Spinning  Inquuy, 
Mr.  Cocker  stated  that — 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  being  regulated  by  law. 
t  Four  days’  holiday  a  month  for  women  and  children. 
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“In  aU  tlie  miUs,  in  November,  February,  March,  and  May,  you  must  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  steam  co  create  a  kind  of  vapoim  to  improve  the  spinning, 
particularly  in  the  carding-room,  on  account  of  the  di’yness  of  the  seasons.  Of 
com’se,  if  you  are  prepared  to  make  at  any  cost  you  can  do  without  it,  but  it  is 
economical  to  use  more  coal  and  save  yoiu’  waste.” 

109.  The  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council,  when  reporting  upon  the  working  of 
the  Indian  Factory  Act,  in  their  letter,  dated  10th  December,  1888,  state  that — 

“As  regards  Mr.  Jones’s  point  (4)  relating  to  the  alleged  ‘  ill- ventilated  and  filthy 
state  of  many  workrooms,’  the  Governor  in  Council  would  obseiwe  that  this  descrip¬ 
tion  would  not  appear  to  be  justly  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  gi'eat  majority  of 
miUs  in  this  presidency.  To  any  ordinary  Englishman  travelling,  or  even  resident 
in  this  country,  a  worki’oom  in  an  Indian  mill  would  probably  appear  exceedingly 
warm  and  close,  notably  in  the  hot  weather,  but  it  is  not  he  but  the  Indian  operative 
who  chooses  to  work  in  it,  whose  habits  and  ideas  of  comfort  have  to  be  consulted. 
The  Indian  miU-hand  does  not  object  to  worldngin  a  crowded  room  in  a  temperatime 
which  to  an  Englishman  would  appear  almost  unendm-able  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  heat  to  him  is  nothing ;  he  would  be  much  hotter  if  he  were  working  in  his  field 
under  a  blazing  sun,  or  breaking  stones  by  the  roadside  in  a  fiery  wind  in  Apiil  or 
May.  Draughts,  fresh  air,  and  ventilation  he  abhors,  and  most  carefully  eschews  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  not  possible  to  judge  Indian  operatives  by  an  English  standard 
of  taste  and  comfort.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  consider  that  it  is  desirable 
that  measm*es  should  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  in  mills,  factories, 
and  other  places  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed,  of  reasonable 
sanitary  rules.” 

If  a  law  against  steaming  in  mills  is  good  for  Lancashme,  it  would,  simely,  be  but 
humane  to  pass  one  in  a  country  like  India,  for  the  benefit  of  mill-hands  who  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  to  combine  in  them  own  interest.  It  is  simply  sinful  to  allow  such 
a  state  of  things  to  continue  in  any  country  under  our  rule. 

Hours  too  long  in  Indian  Factories. 

110.  In  the  Parliamentary  Retimn,  entitled  “  East  India  (Factory  Act),”  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  piinted,  16th  April,  1889,  Mr.  H.  E.  Winter,  a  district 
magistrate  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  reports  as  follows,  in  his  letter  dated 
4th  August,  1888  : — 

“  I  think  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  miU-hands  that  it  should  be  enacted 
that  the  miUs  ai‘e  to  be  entmely  stopped  on  one  day  in  every  seven,  and  also  that  the 
hoims  of  work  should  be  limited.  At  present,  miUs  are  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
with  a  shoi*t  stoppage  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  oiling  the  engines,  &c.  Dawn  to 
dusk  means  a  longer  day’s  work  than  a  man  can  properly  do,  especially  when  the 
stilling  atmosphere,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  the  work  has  to  be  done,  is 
taken  into  consideration.  I  should  think  nine  hoims  a  day,  with  half-an-hoim’s  inteiwal 
for  rest,  an  ample  day’s  work. 

“  Then  the  question  of  chUdi’en  requmes  legislation.  At  present,  if  a  boy  shows 
the  number  of  teeth  prescribed  by  Government  Resolution,  he  is  held  to  be  twelve, 
and  therefore  an  adult.” 
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111.  In  the  same  retmii,  Mr.  J.  G.  Moore,  tlie  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Division 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  reports  that — 

“  Mr.  Loch  remarks  that  ten  to  eleven  hom-s’  work  all  the  year  round  is  rather  too 
much,  and  suggests  that  nine  hoiu’s  be  fixed  as  the  maximum ;  and  I  agi’ee  wfith  him. 
The  suggestion  of  the  collector  of  Sholapiu*,  that  the  definition  of  ‘  child,’  as  given  in 
Act  XV.  of  1881,  should  he  made  to  embrace  all  childi*en  under  fourteen  years, 
is  one  deser%fing  of  consideration.” 

And  in  another  part  of  his  report  he  states  that — 

“  Mr.  Loch  intimates  that  nearly  all  the  factories  in  the  Khandesh  district  are 
either  cotton  gins  or  cotton  presses,  and  that  a  large  number  employ  less  than  100 
hands,  and  are  not,  therefore,  under  the  Factory  Act.  He  fiu’ther  intimates  that, 
besides  the  gins  and  presses,  there  are  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill  at  Jalgaon,  and 
large  railway  works  at  Bhusaval.  The  latter,  he  adds,  are  thoroughly  w'ell  managed 
in  eveiy  respect.  With  regard  to  the  Jalgaon  mill,  he  states  that  the  hom’s  of  work 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  an  interval  of  an  horn*  or  so  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  that  there  is  no  night  work.  The  working  day,  therefore,  cominises  from  ten  to 
eleven  hours  of  actual  w'ork,  and  this  aU  the  year  round  is  too  much  in  his  opinion. 
He  thinks  that  in  no  case  should  more  than  ten  hom*s’  work  be  allowed,  and  he  prefers 
nine  hours  as  a  maximum.” 

112.  In  the  same  return,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bolton,  the  magistrate  of  the  twenty-fom- 
Pergunnahs  District  of  Bengal,  a  district  which  contains  thirty-two  out  of  the  ninety 
factories  in  that  presidency,  gives  a  method  of  woPking  by  shifts,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  worked  per  day  by  each  individual  to  nine,  whilst  the  factory  is  kept 
open  for  twelve  hoiu’s.  He  Avi-ites  : — 

Long  Hours  of  Work  and  fetv  Holidays. — At  all  factories  which  I  inspected  the 
working  hoiu'S  are  from  daylight  to  dusk,  or,  generally  speaking,  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the  other  factories.  The 
number  of  hom’S  during  which  the  miUs  are  working  daily  is  about  twelve  (increasing 
sometimes  to  thirteen,  according  to  the  season),  but  the  workpeople  are  indiridually 
employed  for  about  nine  hoiu’s  only  (rising  sometimes  to  ten  diu’ing  a  portion  of  the 
year).  They  are  divided  into  batches  or  shifts,  and  each  shift  obtains  a  break  of 
three  hoiu’s  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  hands  come  in  at  daylight  and  work  until  j 
9  a.m.  At  that  horn’  one-third  leave,  to  retiu-n  at  noon,  being  replaced  by  an  equal  j 
number  coming  in  from  outside  ;  at  noon  another  third  leave,  retimning  at  3  p.m. ; 
and  at  that  hour  the  remaining  third,  who  have  been  working  since  daylight,  leave 
together.  The  batches  which  work  continuously  for  nine  lioiu’S  are  that  which, 
coming  at  dawn,  leaves  altogether  at  3  p.m.,  and  that  which  comes  at  9  a.m.  and 
works  till  6  p.m.  The  shift  system  of  working  prevails  in  all  jute  and  cotton  factories, 
and  the  hours  for  changes  here  stated  are  those  commonly  observed.  It  is  everj'M’here 
the  practice  not  to  require  the  hands  to  work  continuously  for  more  than  six  or  seven 
hoiu’S.  Dmlng  these  working  hoiu’s,  again,  the  hands  are  able  occasionally  to  get 
brief  intervals  of  relaxation,  while  the  weavers,  who  work  by  the  piece,  may  leave 
earlier  if  they  have  completed  a  fair  amount  of  work  for  the  day.  The  childi-en 
shifts  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  adults,  but  they  are  allowed  one  hour’s  rest,  as 
required  by  the  Act,  their  actual  working  time  being  only  eight  hoims.  The  work  of 
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shifters  on  which  they  are  employed,  moreover,  enables  them  to  obtain  a  few  minutes’ 
rest  in  every  half -horn-.  Their  duty  is  to  remove  the  bobbins  from  the  spinning- 
frames  immediately  they  are  filled,  and  replace  them  by  empty  ones.  This  occupies 
each  hatch  from  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes  for  the  ten  or  twelve  frames  allotted  to 
it,  and  as  refilling  of  the  bobbins  on  each  frame  lasts  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes,  the  childi-en  have  a  clear  iuteiwal  of  from  seven  to  twelve  minutes  before 
the  shifting  is  resumed,  this  inteiwal  occim-ing  throughout  the  day  after  each  shifting 
is  completed.  The  frames  become  ready  for  shifting  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the 
number  given  to  each  batch  can  be  shifted  in  succession,  without  any  time  being  lost 
in  waiting  from  the  fii'st  to  the  last.  The  hoims  of  work  above  mentioned  do  not 
appear  excessive  for  either  the  adults  or  the  childi’en.  The  Act  itself  fixes  nine 
hom-s  as  the  maximum  working  time  for  childi’en.  With  regard  to  the  holidays,  the 
practice  of  all  factories  is  to  close  on  Sundays,  on  Christmas  Day  or  New  Year’s 
I  Day,  on  one  or  two  Mahomedan  holidays,  and  for  two,  thi-ee,  or  foiu*  days  diming  the 
!  Doorga  Pooja.” 

!  113.  Mr.  W.  F.  Wells,  the  Director  of  Land  Eecords  in  the  North-Western 

[  Provinces  and  Oude,  in  his  report,  dated  21st  September,  1888,  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government  the  fact  that  the  children  working  in  the  mills  were  found  there 
dining  twelve  horns  in  the  day.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  He  wiites  : — 
“  As  a  rule,  in  the  Cawnpore  factories  no  work  is  done  on  Sundays,  and  the  principal 
Christian,  Hindu,  and  Mahomedan  holidays  are  duly  obseiwed.  Work  is  stopped 
on  Saturdays  about  fom’  o’clock,  to  clean  machinery,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  complaint  of  the  small  number  of  holidays.  The  hoiu’S  are  somewhat  long, 
ordinarily  from  5-30  a.m.  to  6-30  p.m.,  though  these  horns  are  of  com'se  cintailed 
somewhat  in  the  cold  weather,  when  the  days  are  short.  An  hoiu’  is  given  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  food,  and  a  system  appears  to  obtain  of  aUowung  20  per  cent 
of  the  workmen  in  a  room  to  be  out  at  a  time  by  means  of  a  pass  given  by  an 
overseer,  to  get  water,  smoke,  &c.  The  registers  of  childi’en  show  them  aU  as 
working  eight  and  one-half  to  nine  horns.  In  practice,  I  believe  that  they  aU  come 
and  go  with  the  other  workpeople.  But  it  is  stated  that  they  are  allowed  rather 
more  liberty  than  the  others  to  go  outside  and  amuse  themselves.  Without  accusing 
the  masters  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  evade  the  prorisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Factory  Act,  it  appears  to  me  doubtful  if  it  is  fully  complied  ivith.  To  secm-e  its 
proper  observance,  no  child  should  be  within  the  factory  walls  more  than  nine  hom’s 
a  day,  whereas,  as  a  fact,  they  are  generally  to  be  found  there  diu-ing  twelve  hom-s, 
and  whether  within  that  period  they  are  allowed  to  run  outside  for  intervals 
aggregating  thi-ee  hom’s  is  a  matter  entmely  at  the  discretion  of  the  foremen  in  the 
workrooms.  I  ventm-e  to  suggest  that  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  the  law  is 
observed  unless  some  rule  is  made  for  each  factory ;  say  for  a  factory  working  from 
5-30  a.m.  to  6-30  p.m.,  with  dinner  horn*  at  twelve,  no  child  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  walls  after  foiu-  o’clock.  But  this,  again,  would  prevent  children  coming 
and  going  with  theii-  parents,  and  would  iirobably  result  in  driving  many  childi-en 
between  seven  and  twelve  out  of  employment,  and  would  be  felt  as  ivi-ong  by  both 
employers  and  employed.  As  far  as  the  adults  ai-e  concerned,  it  does  not  appear 
I  that  hoiu’s  caU  for  any  fresh  legislation.” 
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114.  After  carefully  studying  tlie  retm-n,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Enghsh  Factory  Acts  ought  to  he  applied  thi’oughout  the  whole  of 
British  India.  The  hoiu’s  of  lahoiu’  sanctioned  by  Lord  Cross  for  women  and 
children — eleven  for  women — must  he  injimous,  particidarly  in  such  a  hot  climate  as 
India  has.  Sir  J.  C.  Lee,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Depression  of  Trade  Commission, 
pointed  out  that — 

“  If  you  work  a  man,  Avoman,  or  boy  beyond  a  certain  time,  you  damage  them,  and 
it  is  so  in  Switzerland.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Office  I  went  through  a 
gi*eat  many  miUs  in  Switzerland,  and  made  a  report  upon  my  visit.  The  creatimes 
that  I  saw  there  Avere  the  most  extraordinary  little  deformed  people  ;  they  looked  like 
the  imps  in  a  pantomime  more  than  anything  else.  They  Avere  most  dreadful-looking 
creatimes,  and  that  was  entirely,  as  it  was  owned  to  me  by  the  head  of  the  industiy, 
caused  by  overAvork.” 

And  in  referring  to  the  possibility  of  longer  hours  having  to  be  worked  in  England, 
he  said : — 

“  For  a  AVoman  to  stand  for  eight  or  nine  hoiu’s  is  as  much  as  I  think  she  ought 
to  do.” 

115.  Mr.  James  MaAvdsley,  before  the  same  Commission,  speaking  on  the  case  of 
English  operatiA’es,  gave  his  opinion  that  there  was  both  a  physical  objection  and  a 
moral  objection  to  long  hom’S,  and  said : — 

“  My  objection  would  be  that  when  a  man  has  worked  perhaps  ten  hours  a  day  for 
five  days,  and  half  the  same  number  of  hours  or  rather  more  on  Saturday,  he  has 
probably  done  quite  as  much  as  anyone  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do  with  the  present 
strain  Avhich  is  put  upon  him.” 

And  speaking  from  his  OAvn  experience,  he  stated  that — 

“  I  liaA^e  been  a  spinner,  and  have  gone  through  all  the  conditions.  I  know  that 
in  my  time  AA'e  had  a  reduction  in  the  hom’S  of  Avork  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  and  one-haH 
hoims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  increased  speed  placed  upon  the  mules ;  and  I  know 
that  I  was  always  very  tired  at  night,  and  did  not  want  to  work  any  longer.” 

And  he  gave  his  oinnion  that  fifty-six  and  one-half  hoiu’s  a  week  were  as  much  as  a 
man  ought  to  be  expected  to  AVork,  and  as  much  as  he  can  AVork  without  injimug  his 
constitution. 

116.  If  this  is  the  case  with  English  operatives,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case 
AAuth  Indian  operatives,  who  do  not  possess  one-half  them  strength  nor  one-half  them 
stamina  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  well  as  to  secm’e  a  fair  basis  of 
competition  for  themselves,  the  English  manufactiu’ers  and  operatmes  should  insist 
that  the  English  Factory  Acts  shall  be  applied  to  India.  WTiatever  his  politics  may 
be,  no  person  should  be  sent  to  Parliament  as  a  member  for  a  cotton  manufactm-ing 
district  who  did  not  bind  himseK  to  do  his  utmost,  to  strive  his  uttermost,  to  haA’e 
these  Acts  placed  upon  the  Indian  statute  book.  Lord  Cross,  in  his  speech  at 
Oldham,  on  January  25,  1889,  Avhen  refemng  to  the  Indian  Factory  Act,  said  :  “lam 
prepared  to  say  that  the  same  basis  must  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  India  as  here.” 
The  same  basis  has  not  been  applied,  and  it  rests  with  the  peo^de  of  Lancashme  and 
other  manufactm-ing  counties  to  accept  no  subterfuge,  no  fm-ther  eA'asion  of  his 
promise,  no  fm-ther  haK-heartedness  and  indecision,  but  to  determine,  whether  the 
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Bombay  millowners  like  it  or  not,  that  the  mill-hands  in  India  shall  he  protected,  and 
that  the  English  Factory  Acts  shall  be  applied  in  them  entii-ety  to  om’  great  Eastern 
Empire. 

India  as  a  Market  for  our  Cotton  Manufactures. 

117.  When  addressing  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  October  31, 1889,  Lord 
Dufferin  laid  stress  upon  the  value  of  India  to  oim  commerce,  particularly  as  a  field 
for  our  cotton  trade.  He  said  : — 

“  Diu'ing  the  past  year  oim  trade  with  our  Indian  Empire  was  larger  than  oim  trade 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £64,000,000.  If,  again,  we  merely  confine  oim 
attention  to  a  comparison  of  our  exports  to  India  with  our  exports  to  other  countries, 
we  shall  find  that  the  same  statement  holds  good — namely,  that  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain  to  India  are  greater  than  those  to  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  amounting  as  they  do  to  £34,000,000,  whereas  our  exports  to  France 
do  not  exceed  £24,000,000,  and  to  Germany  £27,000,000.  In  fact,  India’s  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  total  British  trade  with 
the  whole  world. 

“  In  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  India,  in  response  to  Lancashire’s  demands, 
increased  her  raw  cotton  exports  from  1,750,000  cwts.  in  1860  to  a  total  of  5,500,000 
cwts.  in  1866.  That  India  is  an  invaluable  customer  to  Lancashme  is  a  well-known 
fact ;  but  any  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  at  heart  cannot  do  amiss 
in  bringing  such  facts  within  the  pmwiew  of  the  English  people.  In  1888  she  took 
£21,250,000  of  oim  cotton  goods  and  yarns  out  of  a  total  value  of  £72,000,000  worth 
exported  to  aU  countries,  whereas  China  only  took  £6,500,000  worth,  Germany 
£2,500,000  worth,  and  the  United  States  £2,000,000  worth.  Again,  if  we  take  another 
great  section  of  British  export,  such  as  hardware,  machinery,  and  metals,  we  find  that 
out  of  a  total  export  of  £36,000,000  to  all  countries,  India  in  1888  took  £5,750,000 
worth,  whereas  we  only  sent  £3,000,000  worth  to  France,  £1,750,000  worth  to  Russia, 
and  £750,000  worth  to  China. 

“  These  figm’es,  I  think,  should  be  enough  to  convince  the  least  receptive 
understanding  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be  to  our  commercial  prosperity  were 
circumstances  ever  to  close,  either  completely  or  partially,  the  Indian  ports  to  the 
Hade  of  Great  Britain,  and  how  deeply  the  manufactmdng  poj)ulation  of  Lancashire, 
and  not  only  of  Lancashh-e,  but  of  every  centre  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  interested  in  the  well-being  and  expanding  prosperity  of  om‘ Indian  feUow-subjects. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  any  serious  disaster  ever  overtook  om- 
Indian  Empire,  or  if  om-  political  relations  with  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan  were 
to  be  even  partially  distiu-bed,  there  is  not  a  cottage  in  Great  Britain — at  all  events, 
in  the  manufactm-ing  districts — which  would  not  be  made  to  feel  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  an  intolerable  calamity.  But,  however  satisfactory  may  be  the 
present  condition  of  om-  commercial  relations  with  India,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
they  will  prove  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  especially  if  once  the  British  investor 
could  be  induced  to  regard  India  as  a  favom-able  field  for  independent  railway  enterprise. 
The  Government  of  India  undoubtedly  has  done  and  is  doing  every  year  a  great  deal 
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in  this  direction,  both  by  itself  entering  upon  the  construction  of  important  lines,  and 
by  giving  guarantees  to  prtvate  companies ;  but  its  action  in  both  directions  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  unassisted  private 
enterprtse  should  step  in  to  supplement  and  perfect  the  artificial  exertions  of  the 
Government.  Were  India  only  covered  with  a  network  of  railways  coiTesponding  to 
its  powers  of  production,  and  to  the  requirements  of  its  i)opulation,  the  present 
volume  both  of  oiu’  import  and  of  our  export  trade,  considerable  as  it  is,  would 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  augmented.  And  not  only  is  this  true  of  India  proper,  but  I 
believe  that  a  similar  commercial  expansion  is  upon  the  eve  of  being  developed  in 
Burmab,  and  before  no  very  distant  date  I  prophesy  that  our  chief  means  of 
communication  with  China  wiU  be  either  through  the  north  or  east  of  Biu’mah.” 

118.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  addi-ess.  Sir  John  Gorst 
pointed  out  that — 

“  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  imported 
into  India  one-half,  at  least  in  value,  consisted  of  cotton  yarns  and  manufactm-ed 
cotton  goods  coming  almost  exclusively  from  Lancashire.  It  was  also  remarkable 
that  the  most  valuable  export  of  India  was  raw  cotton  ;  and  now  more  than  half  the 
tea  consumed  in  Great  Britain  came  not  from  China,  hut  India.” 

119.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  Mr.  W.  Fowler 
pointed  out  that  om*  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  Eiu’ope  showed  a  falling  ofi' 
from  450,000,000  yards  in  1872  to  296,000,000  yards  in  1886,  and  gave  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  oiu-  export  of  these  goods  to  other  countries  in  the  foUowung  table : — 

Table  No.  14. 


Tiu’key  . 

1886. 

Yards. 

299,706,700 

1872. 

V  Q  1*/1  c 

280,964,350 

Egypt . 

139,468,700 

261,105,740 

West  Coast  of  Africa  (Foreign) . 

37,343,900 

22,744,789 

United  States  . 

45,251,200 

132,947,936 

Foreign  West  Indies  . 

90,238,200 

93,320,461 

South  and  Central  America  . 

611,100,000 

493,370,800 

China  and  Hongkong . 

455,823,000 

402,079,825 

Japan  . 

34,628,500 

28,447,500 

Dutch  Possessions  in  India . 

86,592,400 

23,326,350 

PhOippine  Islands . 

43,214,700 

10,785,360 

West  Coast  of  Africa  (British)  . 

28,490,100 

— 

British  North  Ainenca . 

32,584,700 

41,329,605 

British  West  India  Islands  and  Guiana 

42,893,000 

40,504,797 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa  . . 

21,463,800 

25,299,893 

India . 

2,118,838,200 

859,705,200 

Straits  Settlements . 

103,929,600 

101,156,600 

Ceylon  . 

14,868,200 

33,234,700 

Australasia  . 

96,756,300 

45,895,432 

Other  Countries  . 

249,989,400 

182,798,738 

Total . 

4,850,030,200 

3,535,157,600 

yh  loon^ 


Sol'*'*^ 
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The  gi’owth  of  our  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  India  just  covered  the  whole  of  the 
increased  export  shown  in  this  table ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
increased  export  to  India,  oui*  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  would  have  shown  an  actual 
decline  in  1886  of  over  150,000,000  yards  when  compared  with  our  export  in  1872. 

The  Indian  Railway  System. 

120.  In  paragi’aphs  23  and  24,  I  explained  how  one  mile  of  additional  railway  in 
India  finds  fresh  customers  for  l,8301bs.  of  British  cotton  yarn  every  year,  and  for 
60,000  yards  of  oim  cotton  piece  goods,  as  well  as  for  the  consumption  of  13,3001bs. 
of  Indian  machine-made  piece  goods.  In  my  addi-ess  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  last  April,  upon  “  Indian  Railways  and  British  Trade,”  I  pointed  out 
that  nothing  is  more  delusive  than  an  atlas  in  which  the  maps  are  drawn  to  different 
scales,  and  England  and  Wales  looks  as  large  as  om*  Indian  dominions,  and  the  railway 
system  of  one  country  appears  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  other.  India  is  twenty- 
seven  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales,  and  thirteen  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  contains  over  270,000,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom,  at  the 
present  time,  are  as  much  cut  off  from  railway  communication  as  when  there 
was  not  a  mile  of  railway  in  the  country.  Railways  in  India  are  in  their 
infancy.  If  India  were  as  well  supplied  with  railways  as  England  is,  it  would 
have  365,000  miles,  instead  of  the  paltry  15,000  miles  it  now  has.  If  the  Indian 
Government  continues  the  construction  of  railways  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has 
been  doing  duilng  the  last  thirty  years,  it  wull  take  more  than  900  years  to  give  it, 
for  its  area,  the  equivalent  mileage  of  England.  The  American  people  opened 
13,080  miles  in  the  year  1887,  and  at  the  end  of  1888  had  146,000  miles  of  railway  to 
serve  a  poiralation  numbering  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  our  great  Indian  Empire.  In 
comparison  with  the  populations,  America  is  fifty  times  better  off  for  railway 
communication  than  our  much-neglected  Eastern  Empire. 

121.  If  you  look  at  the  railway  map  of  India,  and  remember  that  that  country, 
including  Biu-mah,  contains  an  area  of  1,570,000  square  miles,  or  twenty-seven  times 
the  area  of  England  and  Wales,  or  thirteen  times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  it  is  peopled  by  upwards  of  270,000,000  souls,  a  population  more  than  seven 
times  as  large  as  that  in  om’  isles,  and  that  it  does  not  contain  on  an  average  one 
mile  of  railway  for  each  hundi-ed  square  miles  of  country,  you  gain  some  idea  of 
the  backward  condition  of  om.’  Indian  Empire.  Even  this  gives  you  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  want  of  railway  communication  within  foiu’-fifths  of  the  country.  To  gi’asp 
it  you  must  look  at  the  map,  and  notice  that  one-half  of  the  railway  mileage  in 
India  is  contained  in  the  strip  of  country  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayas,  1,200  miles 
in  length  and  200  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
Jhelum,  containing  an  area  of  only  240,000  square  miles  ;  and  that  a  fom-th  of  the 
gi’oss  mileage  is  contained  in  the  triangle  lying  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Bombay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  which  contains  an  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles.  The  remaining  area,  containing  72  per  cent  of  the  gi’oss  area  of 
India,  has  barely  4,000  miles  of  railway  in  it,  or  an  average  of  one  mile  of  railway  to 
every  282  square  miles  of  country,  and  this  after  railway  construction  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  country  for  about  forty  years. 
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122.  Mr.  Westland,  the  late  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
when  subsequently  adch-essing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tried  to  “  pooh-pooh  ”  the 
above  statement,  and  said :  “  There  is  no  place  in  India  above  fifty  miles  from  a 
railway.” 

This  is  certainly  not  true  of  foim-fifths  of  the  area  of  India.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  great  triangle  with  its  base  stretching  from  Calcutta  to  the  south-west  for  640 
miles  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  its  apex  at  Wardah,  350  miles  from  the  coast ; 
within  this  triangle  there  is  not  a  single  mile  of  railway.  Then  take  the  space  lying 
immediately  to  the  west  of  that  triangle,  where  yon  may  proceed  from  east  to  west 
for  300  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  for  240  miles,  without  touching  a  mile  of 
railway.  The  statement  is  so  evidently  incorrect  that  I  cannot  believe  Mr.  Westland 
could  have  consulted  a  railway  map  of  India  when  vTiting  his  paper,  and  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  densely-peopled  tracks  in  the  North-West  Province  and  Oude, 
the  only  parts  of  India  to  which  the  statement  could  truthfully  apply. 

123.  In  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  on  “Indian  Administration  diming  the  past 
Thirty  Years,”  published  in  1889,  and  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  progi’ess  made  in  railways,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  them 
by  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India,  is  given  as  follows  : — 

“  Raihvays. — In  1857  the  Indian  Government  had  opened  300  miles  of  railway, 
which  earned  diu'ing  the  year  2,000,000  passengers  and  253,000  tons  of  goods.  In 
the  year  1887  there  were  14,000  miles  of  open  railway,  which  carried  diuing  the  year 
95,500,000  passengers  and  over  20,000,000  tons  of  goods ;  while  2,500  miles  of  railway 
were  under  construction.  The  rates  charged  for  passengers  on  these  railways 
are  as  low  as  one  farthing  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  one  halfpenny  per  ton  per 
mile  for  goods.  The  gi’oss  earnings  of  the  Indian  railways  last  year  amounted  to 
Kx. 18, 459,000  ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  producers,  traders,  and 
passengers  of  India  benefit  to  an  amount  corresponding  to  Ilx.60,000,000  a  year 
by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  railway  over  the  old  modes  of  travelling,  exclusive 
of  the  saving  of  time  between  a  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day  and  a  rate  of  400  miles 
a  day. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  incalculable  benefit  done  by  railways 
which,  in  time  of  need,  carry  food  from  prosperous  districts  to  famine-stricken 
provinces  ;  or  to  the  impulse  given  to  production  and  trade  when  railways  cany  to 
the  seaports  sm’plus  products  that  would  otherwise  have  found  no  market,  and  might 
have  rotted  in  gi’anaries ;  or  to  the  enormous  addition  to  the  military  strength  of 
the  country,  when  troops  and  material  can  be  moved  to  the  frontier,  or  to  any  scene 
of  distm’bance,  at  the  rate  of  400  miles  instead  of  ten  miles  a  day,  and  at  one-sixth 
of  the  old  cost.  Railways  have  now  been  made,  or  are  being  made,  on  all  the  main 
routes  in  British  or  native  territoiy ;  the  system  of  military  railways  on  the  north¬ 
west  frontier  is  nearly  complete,  and  several  lines  which  do  not  jiay  commercial!}’ 
have  been  constructed  for  the  protection  of  tracts  specially  liable  to  visitation  by 
famine.  Cross  lines  and  branch  lines  have  still  to  be  made,  and  diuing  the  two 
years,  1886  and  1887,  new  lines  or  extensions,  aggi-egating  2,228  miles,  were  opened. 
In  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oude,  the  richest  and  most  densely-peopled  tract 
in  India  except  Lower  Bengal,  railway  extension  has  progressed  so  far  that  it  has 
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been  stated  that  ‘  no  village,  except  in  the  Himalayas  and  hill  tracts  south  of  Mirzapore, 
■will  he  more  than  forty  miles  from  a  railway  station’  by  June,  1889,  when  the  Indian 
Midland  Eailway,  now  under  construction,  wiU  be  completed. 

“  The  capital  cost  of  all  Indian  railways  open  to*  traffic  to  the  end  of  1887  "was 
Ex.182,879,000 ;  and  diu'ing  that  year  the  net  earnings  amounted  to  5*12  per  cent 
on  this  capital,  which  excludes  outlay  on  lines  as  yet  unfinished.  By  reason, 
however,  of  the  rights  of  the  guaranteed  railways  to  one-half  the  simplus  earnings 
above  5  per  cent,  and  by  reason  of  the  liability  to  pay  guaranteed  railway  interest  in 
gold,  the  working  and  interest  account  of  Indian  railways  for  the  year  1886-7  showed 
a  loss  to  the  Indian  exchequer  of  Ex. 1,188, 668.” 


Financial  Eesults  of  Indian  Eailway  Construction  to  the  State. 


124.  In  the  “  Administration  Eeport  on  the  Eailways  in  India  ”  for  1888-89,  it 
is  stated  that — 

“  The  net  revenue  realised  was  Es.9,89,01,275,  giving  a  retimi  on  open  line 
capital  expenditure,  including  steamboat  services  and  suspense,  of  5’12  per  cent. 
Excluding  steamboat  service,  the  amount  was  Es.9, 87, 52,959,  yielding  a  percentage 
of  5-32  on  the  capital  cost,  excluding  steamboat  services  and  suspense. 

“  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  does  not  represent  the  financial  gain 
to  the  State,  but  only  the  statistical  result  of  working.  Although  it  might  be 
supposed  that  railways  earning  over  5  per  cent  must  bring  in  a  gain  to  the  State, 
this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  old  guaranteed  railways,  since  at  the  present  race  of 
exchange  it  requires  a  retimi  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent  in  silver  to  remit  the  interest 
on  the  sterling  capital  of  these  companies,  chough  it  amounts  to  less  than  5  per  cent 
in  gold. 

“  The  following  tables  sho'sv  the  financial  results  to  the  State  of  working  the 
railways  for  the  official  year  1887-88.  Figures  for  a  later  date  are  not  available. 
The  tables  represent  a  net  loss  of  Es. 1,97,54, 770,  as  under : — 


Guaranteed  railways  .  87,88,989 

State  lines  leased  to  companies,  open  and  unoiien  . ,  45,91,538 

State  railways,  military,  open  .  1,27,17,975 

State  railways,  military,  unopen  .  2,01,028 

State  railways,  commercial,  unopen .  14,92,352 


Es. 


2,77,91,882 


Gains  : 


East  Indian  Eailway  .  57,01,013 

State  railways,  commercial  .  23,36,099 

-  80,37,112 

Net  loss  . . .  1,97,54,770 


“  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  interest  charges  for  the  East  Indian, 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  North-Western  Eailways  include  annuities  paid  in  England 
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during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  Rs. 2, 39, 08, GOO,  in  which  is  included  a  contribution 
for  a  sinking  fund  which  is  meant  to  reproduce  the  capital  at  the  expiiy  of  the  period 
for  which  the  annuity  is  to  run. 

“  The  large  loss  on  guaranteed  railways  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  comparatively 
high  rate  (above  4f  per  cent  on  a  capital  hearing  interest  of  £57,913,457)  at  which 
the  guaranteed  interest  has  to  he  paid.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  its  contract  with 
guaranteed  railway  companies,  the  State  has  to  pay  interest  at  this  rate  until  it 
enters  into  possession  of  the  line,  or  is  otherwise  in  a  position  to  modify  the  contract, 
and  it  is  consequently  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  the  increasingly  easy 
condition  of  the  money  market.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  State  could  now  raise 
money  at  3J,  or  even  3  per  cent,  to  pay  olf  loans  raised  at  higher  rates  of  interest,  it 
must  still  continue  to  pay  interest  at  or  near  the  high  average  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on 
the  capital  raised  by  guaranteed  companies. 

“  The  main  results,  excluding  the  steamboat  services,  are  summarised  below  for 
all  railways,  and  are  compared  with  similar  figures  for  1887  and  1886 : — 


1886.  (a) 

1887.  {a] 

1888. 

Mean  mileage  open  for  traffic  .... 
Number  of  passengers  carried  .... 
Number  of  tons  of  goods  moved  . . 
Passenger  unit  miles . 

12,548-83 

88,436,318 

19,576,365 

3,894,076,609 

3,388,606,208 

45,475,834 

18,70,45,360 

8,93,09,828 

9,77,35,532 

13,577-96 

95,411,779 

20,195,677 

4,089,914,830 

3,195,563,738 

45,779,096 

18,46,81,289 

9,10,33,079 

9,36,48,210 

14,378-54 

103,156,013 

22,393,202 

4,349,054,980 

3,576,997,334 

50,109,119 

19,76,44,749 

9,87,43,474 

9,89,01,275 

Ton  mileage  of  goods  . 

Train  miles . . . 

Gross  receipts . Rs. 

Working  expenses .  ,, 

Net  receipts .  ,, 

“  In  round  numbers,  the  average  length  open  during  the  year  1888  was  14,379 
miles,  upon  which  the  traffic  work  performed  was  equivalent  to  4,349,000,050 
passengers  and  3,577,000,000  tons  of  goods  carried  one  mile.” 


What  Railways  have  done  for  Indian  Revenue  and  Trade. 

125.  WHENspeakingat  Ashton-under- Lyne,  in  1887,  Lord  Cross,  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that — 

“If  it  had  not  been  for  the  railways  in  India,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government 
revenue  would  have  been  in  a  very  awkward  condition.” 

In  1857,  India,  with  151  miles  of  railway,  had  a  revenue  of  £32,000,000  (rupee 
pounds) ;  in  1887,  with  nearly  14,000  miles  of  railway,  its  revenue  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  £77,000,000 ;  and,  according  to  Sir  John  Strachey,  the  gi’owthof  the  revenue 
had  not  been  due  to  an  increase  of  taxation.  In  1857,  the  foreign  trade  of  India 
amounted  to  £55,000,000  ;  in  1887  it  was  £163,000,000.  Between  1877  and  1887,  the 
gross  revenue  of  India,  excluding  railway  receipts,  increased  by  £8,130,624.  In  1880, 
the  ordinary  debt  of  India  was  Rx. 106, 000, 000  ;  by  1887  it  had  been  reduced  to 
Rx.74,000,000,  or  in  seven  years  by  more  than  one-fourth. 
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General  Advantages  of  Indian  Kailways. 

126.  Knowing  that  barely  one-half  of  the  cultui’ahle  land  in  India  is  now  under 
cultivation ;  knowing  that  all  available  land  is  seized  upon  as  fast  as  the  railways  open  it 
up ;  knowing  that  Government,  being  the  owner  of  the  land,  is  the  body  most  to  he 
benefited  by  increased  cultivation ;  knowing  how  the  people  will  not  grow  more  than  their 
local  markets  requii’e,  and  that  the  sm-plus  gi’ain  often  lies  rotting  on  the  ground  whilst 
famine  is  raging  in  a  district  a  few  hundi’ed  miles  away ;  knowing  that  the  population 
is  huddled  together  in  dense  masses,  simply  because  the  country  is  not  sufiiciently 
opened  up  to  enable  them  to  migi’ate  cheaply  to  waste  lands  requhing  population  ; 
knowing  that  famine  must  come  some  day  to  this  ever-increasing  dense  population, 
unless  migration  occurs  in  time  to  avoid  it ;  knowing  that  most  of  the  world-famed 
mechanics  of  India  have  only  local  markets  for  them  works  of  aid  ;  that  the  increase 
of  railways  would  lead  to  the  more  lucrative  employment  of  millions  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  fiudher  destruction  of  the  bonds  in  which  caste  has  bound  this 
industrious  people,  and  would  greatly  tend  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ; 
knowing  that  railways  would  gi*eatly  cheapen  the  price  of  salt  and  other  articles  of 
consumption  to  the  people,  as  well  as  enonnously  develop  the  sale  of  Eimopean 
manufactimes  and  machinery,  and  thus  tend  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  people 
of  India  and  Great  Britain  ;  knowfing  what  railways  have  done  for  increasing  the 
Government  revenues  and  vastly  developing  the  trade  of  the  country  ;  knowing  that 
the  gross  loss  of  interest  to  the  Government  dming  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  only 
Rx. 37, 615, 975,  or  about  half  the  indirect  benefit  derived  by  the  people  of  India  from 
them  in  a  single  year ;  and  knowing  what  the  extension  of  the  Indian  railway  system 
means  for  our  trade — I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  lu’ge  the  people  at  home  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  matter. 

127.  The  wealth  and  advancement  of'  a  State  nowadays  are  commensimate  with 
the  extent  of  its  railway  system  ;  and  the  backwardness  of  a  Government  is  certainly 
proportional  to  its  neglect  in  opening  out  its  national  resoimces.  India,  for  the  main 
part,  is  far  away  hack  in  the  middle  ages,  and  promises  to  remain  there  if  the 
sentimental  railings  of  pseudo-humanitarians  and  half-educated  Bengali  Bahoos  are 
still  allowed  to  clog  the  progress  of  its  railway  system.  Railways  are  the  most 
effective  missionaries  and  grandest  civilisers  in  the  w'orld.  It  is  only  by  the  spread 
of  railways  through  the  countiy  that  we  can  awaken  the  natives  of  India  to  the  life 
of  the  present  day,  that  we  can  rescue  them  from  the  miseiy  of  famine  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  evils,  disease,  and  destitution,  and  that  we  can  ensure  their  future  prosperity 
and  advancement. 

128.  Every  manufacturer  and  operative  in  the  country,  every  tradesman  who  is 
hound  up  for  his  means  of  subsistence  with  the  weKare  of  the  working  classes,  should 
do  his  utmost  to  m’ge  upon  the  members  of  Parliament  and  upon  the  Government 
the  absolute  and  m’gent  need,  both  for  the  extension  of  om*  own  trade,  the  means  of 
livelihood  of  om*  w'orking  classes,  and  in  every  w'ay  for  the  benefit  of  our  feUow- 
suhjects  in  India,  of  rapidly  doubling  and  trebling  the  present  sparse  railway  mileage 
in  India. 
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The  Development  of  our  Eastern  Colonies. 

129.  The  development  of  onr  Eastern  colonies  as  markets  for  om-  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  depends  chiefly  upon  immigration,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  of  theii’ 
inhabitants.  The  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo,  and  British  New  Guinea 
are  unfitted  by  climate  for  cultime  by  Eiu’opeans,  and  must  look  for  immigi’ants  to 
India  and  China ;  and  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  continent  of  Eimope.  The  United  States  of  America,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  di’awn  the  great  tide  of  emigi-ation  from  the  West ;  and  the  Australasian  colonies 

have  been  foolishly  remiss  to  their  own  interests  in  not  offering  suffleient  inducements 
/ 

to  turn  the  tide  to  their  shores.  This  has  chiefly  been  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  towns.  According  to  Lord  Derby — 


Population  and  Area  in  Square  Miles  of  Australasia. 


Population 
as  at 

Census  of 
April  3,  1881. 

Estimated 
Population, 
Dec.  31, 1887. 

Numerical 

Increase. 

Percentage 

of 

Increase. 

Queensland . . 

213,525 

366,940 

153,415 

71*85 

New  South  Wales . 

751,468 

1,042,919 

291,451 

34*79 

Victoria  . 

862,346 

1,036,118 

173,772 

20*15 

South  Australia . 

279,865 

317,446 

37,581 

13*43 

Western  Australia . 

29,708 

42,488 

12,780 

43*02 

Total  Australia . 

2,136,912 

2,805,911 

668,999 

31*31 

Tasmania  . 

115,705 

142,478 

26,773 

23*14 

New  f  Eiu’opean  and  Chinese. 

489,933 

603,361 

113,428 

23*15 

Zealand  ( Maoris . 

44,097 

41,969 

—2,128 

—4*82 

Total  Australasia . 

2,786,647 

3,593,719 

807,072 

28*96 

Average 
Annual 
Rate  of 
Increase 
per  cent. 

Area 

in  Square 
Miles. 

United  Kingdom. 

Area 

in  Square 
Miles. 

Queensland . 

10*64 

668,497 

England  and 

New  South  Wales . 

5*15 

310,700 

Wales  .... 

58,311 

Victoria  . 

2*99 

87,884 

Scotland . 

30,463 

South  Australia . 

1*99 

903^690 

Ireland . 

32,531 

Western  Australia . 

6*37 

1,060,000 

Total  Australia . 

4*62 

3,030,771 

f 

Tasmania . 

3*42 

26,375 

N ew  ( European  and  Chinese. 

3*43 

1  *104  471 

In.url  j  IVIfinvift  ... 

— *71 

1  JL  \J  A  ^  A  1  A. 

J 

Total 

121  305 

Total  Australasia . 

4*29 

3,161,617 

J.  L'diX  •  •  •  • 

Population. 

37,075,000 
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“In  every  self-governing  colony  the  working  classes  are  masters,  and  laws  are 
formed  to  suit  their  convenience  mainly ;  and  it  cannot  he  otheiwise.  Now,  them 
obvious  interest,  at  least  for  the  moment,  is  not  to  admit  too  many  competitors  for 
employment.  They  have  got  a  good  thing  in  the  shape  of  high  wages,  and  they 
mean  to  stick  to  it.” 

Population  and  Area  in  Square  Miles  of  Australasia. 

130.  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  population  and  area  of  Australasia.  It  vdll  be 
noticed  that  om*  colonies  in  Australasia  have  twenty-six  times  the  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  population. 

131.  The  size  of  these  colonies  may  he  better  realised  by  the  comparison  of  their 
areas  with  those  of  Eimopean  countries.  The  areas  of  the  following  countries, 
Austiia-Hungaiy,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Noiway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy  (including  Sardinia  and  Sicily),  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Eoumauia,  Bulgaiia,  Seiwia,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  Tm-key  in  Europe,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  less  than  1,600,000  square  miles,  are  little  more  than  haK  the  area  of 
the  Australian  Continent.  If  the  area  of  Russia  in  Eimope  he  added  to  those  of  the 
other  countries,  the  total  area  would  be  about  one-seventh  larger  than  the  Australian 
Continent,  and  about  one-twelfth  larger  than  that  of  the  Australasian  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand. 


Trade  of  Australasia  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

132.  The  foUovdng  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  Australasian  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1887  : — 


Imports  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Exports 
to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Total  Trade 
with  United 
Kingdom. 

Queensland . 

£ 

2,296,803 

£ 

2,001,827 

£ 

4,298,630 

New  South  Wales  . . . 

7,998,568 

6,966,056 

14,964,624 

Victoria  . 

8,290,046 

5,476,229 

13,766,275 

South  Australia . 

1,973,647 

2,553,583 

4,527,230 

Western  Australia . 

351,460 

382,073 

733,533 

Tasmania . 

435,557 

350,274 

785,831 

New  Zealand . 

4,173,497 

4,847,413 

9,020,910 

Total . 

25,519,578 

22,577,455 

48,097,033 

133.  The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Australasia,  the  United  States,  and  British  North  Ameiica,  in  the  years  1860-88:  — 
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United  Kingdom. 

Number  of  Emigrants  of  British  Origin  on 

Emigration. 

ly,  who  left  the  United  Kingdom /or 

Years. 

1860 

•  • 

Countries 

British 

North 

America. 

2,756  . . 

out  of  Europe  in  each  year  from  1860  to  1888. 

United 

States.  Australasia.  Other  Places.  Total. 

67,879  ..  21,434  ..  3,911  ..  95,989 

•  • 

Years. 

1860 

1861 

•  • 

3,953 

•  • 

38,160 

•  • 

20,597 

•  • 

2,487 

•  • 

65,197 

•  • 

1861 

1862 

•  • 

8,328 

•  • 

48,726 

•  • 

38,828 

•  • 

1,881 

•  • 

97,763 

•  • 

1862 

1863 

•  • 

9,665 

•  • 

130,528 

•  • 

50,157 

•  • 

2,514 

•  • 

192,864 

•  • 

1863 

1864 

•  • 

11,371 

•  • 

130,165 

•  • 

40,073 

•  • 

5,472 

•  • 

187,081 

•  • 

1864 

1865 

•  • 

14,424 

•  • 

118,463 

•  • 

36,683 

•  • 

5,321 

•  • 

174,891 

•  • 

1865 

1866 

•  • 

9,988 

•  • 

131,840 

•  • 

23,682 

•  • 

4,543 

•  • 

170,053 

•  • 

1866  . 

1867 

•  • 

12,160 

• 

126,051 

•  • 

14,023 

•  • 

4,748 

•  • 

156,982 

•  • 

1867 

1868 

•  • 

12,332 

•  • 

108,490 

•  • 

12,.332 

•  • 

5,033 

•  • 

138,187 

•  • 

1868 

1869 

•  • 

20,921 

•  • 

146,737 

•  • 

14,457 

•  • 

4,185 

•  • 

186,300 

•  • 

1869  , 

1870 

•  • 

27,168 

•  • 

153,466 

•  • 

16,526 

•  • 

5,351 

•  • 

202,511 

•  • 

1870  j 

1871 

•  • 

24,954 

•  • 

150,788 

•  • 

11,695 

•  • 

5,314 

•  • 

192,751 

•  • 

1871 

1872 

•  • 

24,382 

•  • 

161,782 

•  • 

15,248 

•  • 

9,082 

•  • 

210,494 

•  • 

1872 

1873 

•  • 

29,045 

•  • 

166,730 

•  • 

25,137 

•  • 

7,433 

•  • 

228,345 

•  • 

1873 

1874 

•  • 

20,728 

•  • 

113,774 

•  • 

52,581 

•  • 

10,189 

•  • 

197,272 

•  • 

1874 

1875 

•  • 

12,306 

•  • 

81,193 

•  • 

34,750 

•  • 

12,426 

•  • 

140,675 

•  • 

1875 

1876 

•  • 

9,335 

•  • 

54,554 

•  • 

32,196 

•  • 

13,384 

•  • 

109,469 

•  • 

1876 

1877 

•  • 

7,720 

•  • 

4,481 

•  • 

30,138 

•  • 

11,856 

•  • 

95,195 

•  • 

1877 

1878 

•  • 

10,652 

•  • 

54,694 

•  • 

36,479 

•  • 

11,077 

•  • 

112,902 

•  • 

1878 

1879 

•  • 

17,952 

•  • 

91,806 

•  • 

40,959 

•  • 

13,557 

•  • 

164,274 

•  • 

1879 

1880 

•  • 

20,902 

•  • 

166,570 

•  • 

24,184 

•  • 

15,886 

•  • 

227,542 

•  • 

1880 

1881 

•  • 

23,912 

•  • 

176,104 

•  • 

22,682 

•  • 

20,304 

•  • 

243,002 

•  • 

1881 

1882 

•  • 

40,441 

•  • 

181,903 

•  • 

37,289 

•  « 

19,733 

•  • 

279,366 

•  • 

1882 

1883 

•  • 

44,185 

•  • 

191,573 

•  • 

71,264 

•  • 

13,096 

•  • 

320,118 

•  • 

1883 

1884 

•  • 

31,134 

•  • 

155,280 

•  • 

44,255 

•  • 

11,510 

•  • 

242,179 

•  • 

1884 

1885 

•  « 

19,838 

•  • 

137,687 

•  • 

39,395 

•  • 

10,724 

•  • 

207,644 

•  • 

1885 

1886 

•  • 

24,745 

•  • 

152,710 

•  • 

43,076 

•  • 

12,369 

•  • 

232,900 

•  • 

1886 

1887 

•  • 

32,025 

•  • 

201,526 

•  • 

34,183 

•  • 

13,753 

•  • 

281,487 

•  • 

1887 

1888 

•  • 

34,934 

•  • 

195,960 

•  • 

31,222 

•  • 

17,952 

•  • 

280,068 

•  • 

1888 

t 
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134.  The  following  shows  the  gi’oss  immigration  and  emigration  for  each  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  for  the  year  1887,  distinguishing  the  assisted  from  the  unassisted 
immigrants.  As  there  is  no  record  of  the  numbers  who  travel  overland  from  one 
Australian  colony  to  another,  the  numbers  refer  only  to  those  who  arrive  or  depart 
by  sea: — 


Immigrants  by  Sea. 

Total. 

Emigrants 
by  Sea. 

Excess  of 
Immigra¬ 
tion  or 
Emigration. 

Unassisted. 

Assisted. 

Queensland  . 

22,993 

9,400 

32,393 

16,414 

15,979 

New  South  Wales . 

66,243 

1,362 

67,605 

44,089 

23,516 

Victoria . 

90,147 

•  • 

90,147 

68,121 

22,026 

South  Australia  ...... 

15,468 

•  • 

15,468 

17,667 

-2,199  < 

Western  Australia  .... 

4,450 

•  • 

4,450 

2,400 

2,050 

Tasmania . 

14,797 

183 

14,980 

12,288 

2,692 

New  Zealand  . 

12,403 

1,286 

13,689 

12,712 

977 

Totals . 

226,501 

12,231 

238,732 

173,691 

65,041 

Low  Death-rate  in  Australasia. 


135.  The  following  table  gives  the  death-rate  in  Australasia  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  and  bespeaks  it  a  healthy  climate  for  our  emigrants : — 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

N.  Zealand 

10-96 

12-46 

11-46 

11-13 

11-19 

11-45 

10-39 

10-76 

10-54 

10-29 

Queensl’nd 

20-41 

14-97 

13-59 

15-02 

17-99 

18-82 

22-97 

19-58 

17-29 

14-56 

N.  South) 
Wales.  1 

16-36 

14-76 

15-47 

15-17 

16-12 

14-68 

16-14 

16-41 

14-89 

13-15 

Victoria  . . 

15-46 

14-53 

13-70 

14-16 

16-23 

14-28 

14-46 

14-98 

15-15 

15-70 

South  ) 

Australia  j 

15-44 

14-04 

14-79 

13-90 

14-84 

14-55 

15-24 

12-48 

13-38 

12-77 

Western  ) 
Australia  j 

14-07 

14-46 

13-24 

13-80 

14-16 

17-93 

21-87 

17-61 

21-56 

16-83 

Tasmania  . 

15-66 

15-18 

16-12 

14-77 

15-79 

17-06 

15-50 

15-40 

14-58 

15-45 

Eng.  and ) 
Wales  j 

21-6 

20-7 

20-5 

18-9 

19-6 

19-5 

19-6 

19-0 

19-3 

•  • 

Scotland .  . 

21-2 

20-0 

20-5 

19-3 

19-3 

20-1 

19-4 

19-1 

18-6 

•  • 

Ireland  . . 

18-6 

19-6 

19-8 

17-5 

17-4 

19-2 

17-6 

18-4 

17-9 

•  • 

Austria  . . 

31-6 

29-9 

29-7 

30-6 

30-8 

30-1 

29-2 

29-9 

29-2 

•  • 

German  ) 
Empire  i 

26-2 

25-6 

26-0 

25-5 

25-8 

25-9 

24-0 

25-7 

26-2 

•  • 

France  . . 

22-6 

22-5 

22-8 

22-0 

22-2 

22-2 

22-2 

22-0 

22-5 

•  • 

Italy  .... 

28-9 

29-9 

30-5 

27-6 

27-5 

27-5 

26-7 

26-6 

28-3 

•  • 

25 
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136.  The  following  ’are  the  rates  of  taxation  per  head  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
in  1887,  including  Customs  Revenue  : — 


From  Customs. 

Total, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  B. 

d. 

Queensland . 

1 

0  .... 

3  12 

5 

New  South  Wales  ....... 

.  1 

19 

2  .... 

2  12 

2 

Victoria  . 

.  2 

4 

5  .... 

2  14 

8 

South  Australia . 

.  1 

5 

9  .... 

2  1 

5 

Western  Australia . 

.  4 

2 

0  .... 

4  10 

8 

Tasmania . 

.  2 

0 

4  .... 

2  13 

8 

New  Zealand . 

.  2 

0 

1  .... 

3  0 

1 

Growth  of  our  Cotton  Exports  to  Australasl4.. 

137.  In  1871,  the  population  of  Australasia  was  1,924,770  ;  in  1887,  it  had  increased  to 
3,546,726.  In  1872,  our  export  of  British  cotton  piece  goods  to  Australasia  amounted 
to  45,895,432  yai’ds,  or  to  twenty-fom’  yards  per  head  of  population.  In  1888,  om’ 
expori  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  the  same  colonies  had  gi-own  to  129,971,300  yards, 
valued  at  £2,132,269,  which  gives  a  consumption  per  head  of  thu-ty-six  yards,  or  50 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1872,  and  in  value  to  11s.  lOd.  per  head, 
j  138.  In  paragraph  130, 1  have  shown  that  Australia,  with  an  area  twenty-six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  possesses  only  one-tenth  of  its  population  ; 
and  in  paragraph  133,  how  the  United  States  have  been  absorbing  the  greater  part  of 
our  emigrants  in  past  years,  and  that  the  emigration  to  British  Norih  America  is 
about  equal  to  that  to  Australasia.  WTien  we  consider  that  the  United  States,  with 
its  population  of  50,000,000  souls,  only  received  £878,854  worth  of  om*  cotton  piece 
goods  in  1888,  which  shows  a  consumption  of  about  4d.  per  head,  and  that  British 
North  America,  with  its  population  of  over  5,000,000,  only  received  £499,230,  which 
shows  a  consumption  of  just  2s.  per  head,  or  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  inhabitants 
!  of  Australasia,  it  is  evident  how  important  it  is  for  the  extension  of  oiu*  cotton 
trade  that  om*  Government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  emigration  to  our 
^  Australasian  colonies. 


♦ 
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BY  WILLIAM  MOKKIS. 


IN  considering  this  important  subject  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  past  history 
of  the  world,  and,  however  summarily,  glance  at  the  tale  of  the  twins.  Art 
and  Labour,  which  tale,  indeed,  means  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  pass  over  the  conditions  of  men  as  mere  savages,  one  comes  across  civilised 
men  in  history  served  by  labour  under  three  conditions— chattel  slavery,  serfdom, 
and  wage- earning. 

Under  the  classical  peoples  society  was  founded  on  chattel  slavery ;  agi’icultm’e 
and  the  industrial  arts  were  earned  on  for  the  most  part  by  men  who  could  he  bought 
and  sold  like  beasts ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  industrial  arts,  at  least  in  the  heyday  of 
Greek  intelligence,  were  looked  down  on  with  contempt,  and  what  of  art  went  with  them 
was  kept  in  the  strictest  subjection  to  the  intellectual  arts,  which  were  the  work  of 
free  citizens.  Ai-t  was,  indeed,  kept  from  comiption  partly  by  the  simplicity  of  life, 
which,  in  a  climate  not  exacting  either  of  elaborate  shelter  or  elaborate  living,  was 
the  rule  amidst  Greek  refinement,  where  luxiuy,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  was 
unknown  ;  and  partly,  also,  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  that  simplicity,  and  the 
transcendaiit  genius  of  a  race,  which  you  must  remember  was  divided  from  still 
simpler  conditions  of  life  by  no  very  long  lapse  of  time — owing  to  the  simplicity 
of  life  among  a  vigorous  and  uncorrupted  people,  full  of  natiu’al  cleverness  and  skill 
of  hand,  the  love  for  and  knowledge  of  the  more  intellectual  forms  of  art  was 
common,  was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The  result  was,  as  to  the  arts, 
that  while  there  was  abundance  of  their  higher  manifestation,  in  the  lesser  branches, 
there  was  rather,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  an  absence  of  revolting  ugliness  than  a 
presence  of  entrancing  beauty.  Meantime,  to  the  cultivated  Greek  citizen,  there 
seemed  nothing  wrong  or  bm’densome  in  chattel  slavery.  It  was  part  of  the  natimal 
order  of  things,  and  the  gi’eatest  minds  of  the  day  could  see  no  possibility  of  its 
extinction,  if  one  excepts  the  remarkable  passage  of  Aristotle,  where  he  says,  that  if 
the  shuttle,  for  instance,  could  be  made  to  fly  through  the  shed  of  itself,  one  might 
then  he  able  to  do  without  slaves ;  as  if  he  had  a  glimmer  of  foresight  of  modern 
machinery,  concerning  which  and  its  dealings  with  art  and  labour  I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently.  Apart  from  this,  I  suppose  a  cultivated  free  citizen  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  if  the  question  of  keeping  his  fellow-men  in  subjection  to  the 
supposed  necessities  of  a  few  had  been  pressed  on  him,  would  have  found  ready 
answer  enough  to  extinguish  any  revolutionary  ideas,  and  to  strengthen  his  conviction 
that  the  order  of  things  under  which  he  lived  was  eternal.  “Apart  from  the 
impossibility  of  doing  away  with  chattel  slavery,”  he  would  say,  “  which  is  obviously 
founded  on  the  moral  nature  of  man — apart  from  that,  a  society  founded  on  the 
equality  of  freedom  would  he  poor  in  all  the  elements  of  change  and  interest  which 
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make  life  worth  Imng ;  such  a  change  would  injm-e  art  and  destroy  individuality  of 
character  by  taking  away  due  stimulus  to  exertion.  At  best,  in  a  world  where  all 
were  free  before  the  law,  there  would  he  nothing  but  a  dull  level  of  mediocrity.”  So 
he  would  have  argued,  and,  I  imagine,  would  have  obtained  the  suflh’ages  of  most 
cultivated  men  of  the  present  day ;  who,  it  appears,  do  verily  think,  and  not  unnatimally, 
that  the  cultivated  gentleman  of  Attica  or  England  is  such  a  precious  and  finished 
fruit  of  civilisation  that  he  is  -worth  any  amount  of  sufiering,  injustice,  and  brutality 
in  the  mass  of  mankind  below  him ;  but,  also,  oim  Greek  gentleman  might 
go  on  with  his  argument  in  favom*  of  chattel  slavery  in  a  manner  rather  embaiTassing 
to  us  of  these  days  of  progi*ess and  w'ide  spread  political  rights.  “Besides,”  he  might 
say,  “  are  you  sure  that  you  will  better  the  condition  of  the  slave  hj'  freeing  him  ?  At 
present  it  is  the  interest  of  his  owner  to  feed  him  and  keep  him  in  health— nay,  in 
many  cases,  if  the  owner  he  a  good-tempered  fellow,  he  will  even  exert  himself  to  do 
his  best  to  make  his  slaves  happy  for  his  own  pleasime.  But  I  can  conceive  a  state 
of  things  under  which  the  gi’eater  part  of  the  free  citizens  may  be  free  indeed,  free  to 
stan'e,  and  in  which  the  soim  faces  of  ovenvorked  and  underied  -OT’etches  would 
have  no  chance  of  impressing  a  sense  of  discomfort  on  men  who,  so  far  from  feeling 
any  responsibility  for  their  livelihood,  did  not  even  realise  them  existence.  Nay, 
believe  me,  you  had  better  trust  to  the  humanising  influence  of  the  philosophical 
simplicity  of  the  noble  and  free  citizens  of  om’  glorious  City,  which,  as  you  weU  know, 
in  spite  of  aU  the  tales  of  the  poets,  is  the  real  god  that  we  worship,  and  which  indeed 
is,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  immortal.” 

So  he  might  have  argued,  elevating  the  conventional  rules  of  successful  tyi’anny 
into  natiu’al  and iiTevocahle  laws ;  hut  what  followed?  The  worship  of  the  city  found 
its  due  expression  at  last  in  the  gTowth  and  domination  of  Borne,  the  greatest  of  cities, 
whose  iron  hand  crushed  out  the  ceaseless  bickerings  of  ambitious  clans  and  indi-^-iduals, 
and  cast  over  the  world  of  civilisation  the  chains  of  enforced  federation  under  the 
rule  of  tax  gatherers,  dominated  at  last  by  the  strange  superstition  of  idealised 
authority  under  the  symbol  of  the  master  of  the  world  enthroned  in  an  Italian  city. 
And  chattel  slavery  had  still  made  good  its  claim  to  he  considered  the  efiect  of 
natm’al  and  eternal  laws  for  some  time  to  come,  although  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  now  mostly  working  for  the  profit  of  the  gi’eat  Koman  landowners,  was  more 
dangerous  to  the  State  than  it  had  been  under  Greek  civilisation.  The  hideous 
greed  of  these  capitalist  landowners,  whose  slaves  w^ere  in  a  worse  condition  than 
even  the  agiicultimal  lahoimers  of  England  to-day,  discounted  the  fertility  of  Italy, 
and  at  last  the  change  came  again,  this  time  a  tremendous  one.  The  huge  crowd  of 
starving  slaves,  in  whose  minds  a  revolutionary  eastern  creed  was  now  fast  im- 
lilanting  ideas  quite  foreign  to  classical  civilisation,  -u'ere  by  no  means  touched  by 
the  religion  of  city  worship,  which  once  had  put  such  iiTesistible  might  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boman  legionaries.  In  all  directions  the  slaves  recruited  the  bands 
of  brigands  and  pirates,  whose  exploits  are  the  gi’oundwork  of  the  plots  of  the  late 
classical  novels,  and  formed  an  element  of  disorder  ready  to  the  hand  of  any 
external  invader.  Thus  hunger,  the  child  of  monopolist  greed,  did  her  work  within 
the  empire,  while  without  it  another  force,  probably  hunger  produced  by  other 
causes,  was  at  work,  and  allied  itself  to  the  stu*  caused  by  coiTuptiou  within.  For 
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the  tribes  of  the  north  fell  upon  the  empire,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  met 
with  no  really  organised  force  to  resist  them,  since  the  corruption  of  a  gross  form 
of  individualism  had  sapped  all  public  spirit ;  and  so,  attacked  by  slaves,  Christians, 
and  barbarians,  classicalism  fell,  and,  to  the  eyes  of  most  historians  then  and  since, 
chaos  took  its  place,  a  chaos  from  which,  as  people  used  to  think,  there  grew  acciden¬ 
tally  the  collection  of  independent  states  which  we  call  modern  Europe ;  used  to 
think,  I  say,  for  it  is  now  clear  to  thinking  people  that  the  change,  dreadful  as  it 
seemed  to  the  cultivated  of  that  time,  bore  with  it  the  seeds  of  order  which  at  once 
began  to  germinate. 

Now,  it  is  worth  while  noting  for  oim  present  piu’pose  of  looking  into  the  relations 
of  art  to  lahom’,  that  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  that  nascent  order,  which  sprang  up 
at  the  time  of  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  to  be  found  in  the  art  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  period. 

The  times  which  followed  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Roman  name,  and 
during  which  chattel  slavery  was  in  full  swing,  saw  only  so  much  change  in  the 
condition  of  art  as  was  involved  in  increasing  luximy  and  coiTuption.  The  more 
intellectual  arts  became  chiefly  imitative  of  bygone  ideas,  or  at  least  academical 
and  stationary.  The  soul  of  them  was  feeble,  and  lacked  faith  and  life,  although 
their  body  was  still  fair  enough ;  as  to  the  lesser  arts,  in  them,  there  was,  as  far 
as  we  can  teU  from  what  scanty  knowledge  we  have  of  them,  more  tendency 
to  their  being  occupied  with  making  mere  elaborate  toys,  and  for  the  rest  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  turned  out  ugly  things  any  more  than  under  the  period 
of  Greek  art.  But  the  exterior  of  art  changed  under  the  Roman  rule,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  very  much,  for  under  influences  whose  origin  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover,  but  which  were  certainly  absent  from  the  art  of  Greece,  they 
invented  architectiu-e,  by  inventing  and  habitually  using  the  arch.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ornamental  side  of  their  art  was  so  entirely  academical  and  artificial  that 
they  failed,  as  long  as  the  classical  period  lasted,  to  produce  a  style  of  architecture, 
properly  so-called,  which  was  really  harmonious  with  this  great  invention.  On  this 
side  of  things  they  were  completely  under  the  domination  of  the  forms  of  Greek 
art,  which  they  used  merely  superstitiously,  as  one  may  call  it.  What  is  really 
admirable  in  the  architectime  of  classical  Rome  lies  in  the  qualities  of  its  building — 
in  its  majestic  solidity  and  massiveness — to  gain  which  no  amount  of  material,  care, 
or  lahom*  has  been  spared.  It  stands  before  us  to-day,  even  when  we  come  across  it  in 
this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  empire,  as  the  very  embodiment  of  that  worship  of 
the  city  which  I  have  spoken  of,  and  which,  without  all  doubt,  was  its  animating 
spirit.  Here,  then,  at  any  rate,  was  a  body  for  any  new  art  to  creep  into,  and  a 
body  which,  unlike  Greek  temple-architecture,  could  adapt  itself  to  its  new  soul 
with  ease. 

This  new  soul  of  art  did  not  fail  to  take  its  advantage  amidst  aU  the  disasters  and 
miseries  of  the  birth-throes  of  feudal  Europe,  and  found  expression  in  a  new  art, 
which  we  call,  and  accimately  call,  Byzantine  art.  The  creed  which  it  seiwed  came 
from  the  East ;  the  city  which  was  its  centre,  standing  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
dealing  in  peace  and  war  with  the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  had  plentiful  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  East ;  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Eastern  influence  is  obvious 
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in  this  body  of  art ;  but  as  my  pm^iose  is  social,  somewhat  more  than  historical  or 
artistic,  I  must  not  linger  over  the  entrancing  subject  of  the  oi’igius  of  Gothic  art,  hut 
■ttdll  rather  beg  you  to  note  that  this  Byzantine  art  was  very  far  from  being  a  clumsy 
blending  of  the  misunderstood  elements  of  the  art  of  classical  times — a  rude  and 
barbarous  resetting  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  Romano-Greek  art ;  a  conception  of  it 
which  may  stiU,  perhaps,  linger  in  some  people’s  minds — hut  rather  that  it  was  a 
genuine  historical  development,  born  indeed,  out  of  the  coiTuption  of  Romano- 
Greek  art,  hut  a  vigorous  style,  orderly,  beautiful,  and,  above  all,  alive  and  gi'owing — 
not  a  dead  toj',  hut  a  living  organism  working  in  men’s  minds,  and  by  them 
unconsciously  fimthered.  Now,  you  see  as  the  dead  waste  period  of  the  conupt  i 
Roman  tax-gathering  produced  a  dead  art,  so  was  this  living  art  produced  by  a  social 
gi-owth  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  he  chaos  and  ruin.  Under  the  break  up  of 
the  old  Roman  society,  -uTOiight  upon  as  it  was  by  nations  who  were  called 
barbarous,  hut  who  bore  with  them  real  ethical  ideas,  however  rude,  and  real  social 
laws,  however  different  from  those  which  it  was  theii*  mission  to  destroy,  under  this 
break-up,  or  new  birth,  chattel  slavery  fell  and  yielded  to  a  new  condition  of  lahoim ; 
and  I  assert  that  the  Byzantine  art,  whose  tendency,  considering  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time,  was  certainly  towards  freedom,  was  the  token  and  the  effect  of  that 
new  condition  of  laboiu’,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  serfdom  struggling 
towards  freedom  by  means  of  co-operation  for  protection  of  trade  and  handicraft. 
Serfdom  is  the  condition  of  lahom-  in  the  early  middle  ages,  as  chattel  slaveiy  was 
in  classical  times.  The  slave  was  fed  by  his  master,  and  kept  in  just  such  a 
condition  of  comfort  as  was  convenient  to  his  master  or  owner,  who,  in  veiy  had 
periods  indeed,  as  sometimes  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  latifundia,  was  diiven  by 
I  hopes  of  exorbitant  profit  to  allow  him  to  supplement  his  short  commons  by  the 
industry  of  brigandage,  but  who  in  general  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  him 
in  pretty  good  condition.  The  serf,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  perform  certain  definite 
serrfces  for  his  feudal  lord,  so  many  days’  work  in  the  year  generally,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  worked  for  himself,  and  fed  himself  on  the  portion  of  land  allotted 
i  to  him.  Thus  doing,  he  was  living  in  harmony  with  the  general  aiTangement  of 
j  society  in  the  early  middle  ages,  a  time  in  which  every  man  had  legal,  definite, 
personal  duties  to  perform  to  his  superior,  and  could  claim  certain  degi-ees  of  help 
and  lu’otection  from  him. 

So  was  formed  the  hierarchical  feudal  system,  which  was  founded  on  d  priori  ideas 
of  dirfne  government,  and  under  which  every  man  had  his  due  place,  which  (theoreti¬ 
cally)  he  could  not  alter  or  step  out  of.  Personal  duties  for  all,  personal  rights  for 
all,  according  to  their  dirfnely-appointed  stations— that  was  the  theoiy  of  the  middle 
ages  as  opposed  to  that  of  classical  times,  where  the  supreme  city  was  lord  and 
ruler,  exacting  rigid  obedience  from  her  childi-en,  the  citizens,  who  were  seiwed  hj- 
chattel  slaves  entirely  unrecognised  by  the  State,  except  as  beasts  of  himlen  might 
have  been. 

Well,  it  seems  natiu’al  enough  that  this  hierarchical  system  of  the  middle  ages 
should  have  been  looked  upon  as  still  more  reasonable,  necessaiy,  and  eternal 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  But  revolution  was  in  store  for  it  no  less  than  for  the 
other  system ;  for,  as  the  haK-starved  chattel  slave  of  the  Roman  latifundia  was 
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driven  to  better  himself  by  brigandage  fii’st  and  then  by  rebellion,  and  service  with 
the  invaders,  so  the  mediaeval  serf  was  driven  by  the  compulsion  of  labour  in  feeding 
himself  after  his  corvee  was  done,  into  trying  to  better  himself  altogether,  and  to  slip 
his  neck  out  of  his  lord’s  collar  and  become  a  free  man ;  which  struggle,  as  is  said 
above,  took  the  form  of  co-operation  in  various  ways. 

Apai’t  from  the  religious  houses— which  afforded  protection  to  labour,  and  even 
offered  it  a  chance  of  rising  out  of  its  caste  on  the  conditions  of  definite  acceptance 
of  hierarchical  government  in  its  fulness — apart  from  the  monasteries,  there  were 
other  bodies  which  grew  to  be  powerful  and  far-reaching ;  these  bodies  are  called  the 
Guilds. 

The  tendency  of  the  Germanic  tribes  towards  co-operation  and  community  of  life 
showed  itself  quite  early  in  the  middle  ages.  In  England,  even  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  this  tendency  began  to  di'aw  the  workmen  and  traders  into  definite 
association.  The  guilds,  which  were  the  outcome  of  this  association,  were  at  first 
mostly  of  the  natm’e  of  benefit  societies  ;  from  that  they  changed  gradually  into  the 
Merchant-guilds — associations,  that  is,  for  mutual  protection  in  trading ;  and  lastly 
into  the  Craft-guilds,  or  associations  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  handicrafts. 

In  all  these  guilds  the  real  object  was  for  the  individual  to  shake  off  the  domination 
and  protection  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  to  substitute  for  that  the  authority  and  mutual 
protection  of  the  members  of  the  guild ;  to  free  laboiu-  from  the  power  of  individual 
members  of  the  feudal  hierarchy,  and  to  supplant  their  authority  by  that  of 
corporations,  which  should  be  themselves  recognised  as  portions  of  that  hierarchy, 
out  of  which  the  mediaeval  mind  could  scarcely  step.  Of  com’se,  all  this  took  a  long 
time,  and  was  by  no  means  earned  out  without  some  very  rough  work  ;  the  Merchant- 
guilds,  in  particular,  resisting  the  changes  which  brought  the  Craft-guilds  into 
power  tooth  and  nail,  especially  in  Germany.  In  the  process  of  the  struggle  the 
Merchant -guilds  for  the  most  part  became  the  corporations  of  the  towns,  and  the 
Craft-guilds  took  their  place  fully  as  to  the  organisation  of  labour,  and  also  at 
last  shared  largely  in  municipal  government.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
centimy  these  latter  were  fully  established,  and  were  the  masters  of  all  handicrafts. 
All  craftsmen  were  forced  to  belong  to  the  guild  of  the  craft  they  followed.  For 
a  time,  only  too  short  a  time,  their  constitution  was  thoroughly  democratic ; 
every  man  apprenticed  to  a  craft  was  bound,  if  he  could  satisfy  the  due  standard 
of  excellence,  to  become  a  master  in  his  tmm.  There  were  no  mere  journey¬ 
men.  This  condition  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  as  the  towns  grew, 
and  the  serf  field-labourers  became  free,  they  began  to  crowd  into  the  Craft - 
guilds,  and  the  masters,  who  at  first  were  simple  complete  workmen  helped  by 
their  apprentices,  or  incomplete  workmen,  began  to  be  small  capitalists  and  em¬ 
ployers  of  labom*,  to  the  extent  of  being  privileged  members  of  the  guild ;  and 
besides,  their  prmleged  apprentices  employed  journeymen,  who,  though  forced  to 
affiliation  to  the  guild,  were  unprivileged,  and  would  not  in  the  ordinaiy  coiu’se  of 
events  become  masters.  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 
so-called  free  workman,  the  wage-earner,  in  modern  Europe.  And  this  beginning  of 
the  proletariat  was  at  the  time  felt  as  a  trouble,  and  some  attempt  was  made  by  the 
journeymen  to  form  guilds  of  their  own  beneath  the  Craft-guilds,  as  those  latter 
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had  done  beneath  the  Merchant -guilds.  In  this  revolt  against  privilege  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Craft-guilds  went  on  getting  more  and  more  aristocratic, 
although  the  power  of  their  privileged  members  over  the  jornmeymen  was  checked  by 
laws  made  in  favom-  of  the  latter. 

The  lahoiu’  of  the  Middle-ages,  therefore,  was  carried  on  amidst  a  struggle — partly 
conscious,  partly  unconscious— for  freedom  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  aristocratic 
privilege,  which  at  first  crushed  almost  all  workers  down  into  the  condition  of  serfs. 
Before  glancing  at  the  results  of  that  straggle,  let  us  consider  the  relations  of  art  to 
lahom’  dmdng  this  period  of  the  fully- developed  Middle-ages. 

Examination  of  such  facts  as  are  within  om*  reach,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
economic  condition  of  England  dming  that  period,  show  us  that,  however  rade  the 
general  conditions  of  life  were,  the  struggle  for  livelihood  among  the  workers  was  far 
less  hard  and  eager  that  it  is  under  om*  present  system  of  capital  and  wages.  The 
earnings,  both  of  common  lahom’ers  and  artisans,  were,  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
necessaries  at  the  time,  much  higher  than  they  are  now.  Life  for  the  working 
classes  was  easier,  though  general  life  was  rougher  than  in  these  days — that  is  to  say, 
thei’e  was  more  approach  to  equality  of  condition,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
of  noble,  gentle,  chmd,  and  villein.  Well,  as  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  general 
was  more  equal  than  it  is  now,  so  was  that  of  art  in  particular. 

It  has  been  noted  by  those  who  have  studied  the  histoiy  of  labour  in  the  middle 
ages  that  the  remuneration  of  those  who  superintended  labour — builders,  architects, 
and  so  forth— was  very  little  higher  than  that  of  the  men  who  were  under  them. 
Nor  were  those  who  were  doing  what  is  considered  more  intellectual  work — artists, 
in  short-paid  higher  than  ordinary  craftsmen.  Moreover,  there  was  veiy  little 
competition  in  the  market,  and  next  to  no  middleman’s  work.  The  workman  had 
hut  one  master — the  public.  He  had  full  control  over  his  time,  his  material,  and  his 
tools — of  his  work,  in  short — that  is,  he  was  a  free  workman,  an  artist.  It  was  this 
condition  of  lahom*  which  produced  the  art  of  the  middle  ages,  and  nothing  else 
could  have  produced  it.  The  theories  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  like,  as  the 
motive  power  for  that  art,  are,  I  suppose,  pretty  much  extinct  by  this  time  ;  indeed, 
such  a  theory  could  hardly  stand  before  the  first  glance  at  the  hideous  splendom*  of 
some  foreign  Jesuit  church,  where  religious  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  with  artistic 
results  that  make  a  sensitive  man  shudder  even  to  think  of.  In  fact,  the  more  the 
question  is  studied,  both  through  the  existing  remains  of  mediaeval  art  and  tkrough 
the  records  left  us  of  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time,  the  clearer  it  is  seen 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  dming  the  middle  ages  nothing  that  was  made 
was  othei-wise  than  beautiful ;  that  beauty  foi’med  as  essential  a  part  of  man’s  handi¬ 
work  then  as  it  does  of  natm’e’s  handiwork  always.  And  further,  that  this  essential 
beauty  of  handiwork  was,  amongst  a  vigorous  and  healthy  people,  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  workman  working  freely,  and  for  no  master ;  having,  as  I  have  said  before,  full 
control  over  his  material,  tools,  and  time. 

On  these  terms  art,  or  the  pleasm*e  of  life,  was  shared  by  the  whole  people.  No 
one  could  he  ignorant  of  the  simple  arts  of  life,  and  general  interest  was  taken  in 
their  production  ;  so  that  the  standard  of  excellence  in  wares  was  kept  up  and 
pushed  foi’ward  at  once  by  the  intellectual  and  the  material  interests  of  the  people  at 
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large.  Tlie  distinction  between  artist  and  non-artist  did  not  exist ;  it  was  only  a 
question  of  the  difference  of  mental  gifts  between  one  man  and  another.  Such  as 
those  gifts  were,  no  one  was  deban-ed  from  the  means  of  expressing  them  in  art  by 
some  means  or  another. 

This  was  the  position  of  art  in  the  feudal  period,  brought  about  by  a  life  of  laboiu* 
which  was  a  struggle  for  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  privilege.  That  struggle 
ended  in  victory.  How  and  Avith  what  results  to  labour  and  art  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy  the  distinctively  free  wage-earning  class, 
or  proletariat,  was  coming  into  existence  in  the  form  of  the  jornmeymen  of  the 
crafts-masters ;  but  their  position  was,  of  course,  by  no  means  that  of  the  present 
factory  hand.  Their  wages  were  high,  and  indeed  wages  rose  in  the  fifteenth 
centmy ;  and  as  to  theii’  work,  they  were  on  an  equality  with  their  masters — organisers 
of  laboiU’,  as  we  quaintly  call  people  who  do  nothing  but  stand  and  look  on  at  labour, 
being  unknown  in  that  time,  and  division  of  labom*  in  the  workshop  having  scarcely 
begun.  But  in  the  fii’st  half  of  the  sixteenth  centmy  the  body  of  men  available  for 
joiuTieymen  grew  gi’eatly  and  suddenly.  Commerce  was  spreading  all  over  Em’ope, 
and  tending  ever  westwards.  In  this  country  the  bonds  of  feudal  personal  service  had 
been  much  shaken  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  gentlemen  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  the  impoverished  landlords  saw  before  them  a  chance  of  recovering  a  position 
by  throwing  themselves  into  the  market  of  new-born  commerce.  Then  began  in 
England  the  great  change,  and  whereas,  hitherto,  men  had  produced  wares  for  a 
livelihood,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  their  neighbours,  they  now  began  to 
produce  them  for  profit,  and  for  a  gambling-market.  The  fii’st  step  in  this  change 
was  taken  towards  the  land.  The  landowners,  as  I  have  said,  saw  then*  advantage, 
and  tinned  all  their  energies  to  the  raising  of  wool  as  a  marketable  commodity. 
The  impulse  towards  commerce  was  iiTesistible,  although,  under  Henry  VII.,  legis¬ 
lation  tried  to  check  the  expropriation  of  the  yeomen  from  the  land.  Force  and 
fraud,  applied  without  scruple,  soon  did  their  work,  and  England  from  being  a 
country  of  tillage,  interspersed  with  common  land  for  the  pastmage  of  the  people’s 
live-stock,  became  a  great  gi’azing  country,  raising  sheep  for  sale  of  wool  to  the 
foreign  market. 

Two  representative  men  have  left  in  then  wiltings  full  tokens  of  how  bitterly  this 
spoliation  was  felt.  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  the  most  high-minded  and  cultivated 
gentlemen  of  his  period,  an  enthusiastic  Catholic,  a  martyr  for  his  honesty  to  that 
cause,  was  one.  Hugh  Latimer,  a  yeoman’s  son,  the  veiy  type  of  rough  English 
honesty,  an  enthusiastic  Pi'otestant,  and  a  martyr  to  his  honesty  in  that  cause, 
was  the  other.  Both  say  the  same  thing,  and  in  words  which  no  one  who  has 
read  them  can  ever  forget  give  us  a  temble  pictm’e  of  the  results  of  commercial 
greed  in  their  days.  It  is  no  idle  word  to  say  that  such  men  never  die ;  and  now, 
once  more  in  om-  days,  it  seems  as  though  the  axe  of  More  and  the  faggot  of 
Latimer  were  still  at  work  producing  fruit  which  even  they — no,  not  even  More 
himself — had  conceived  in  them  minds. 

But  meantime  commerce  went  menily  on  her  destructive  way.  The  direct 
spoliation  of  the  people  above  mentioned  was  followed  by  their  indirect  spoliation 
in  the  foim  of  the  seizime  of  the  lands  of  the  religious  houses,  under  the  pretext 
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that  they  no  longer  iierformed  the  public  function  for  which  they  were  held,  and 
therefore  should  no  longer  perform  any  public  function  at  all.  This  fresh  robbery 
of  the  people,  apart  from  the  hideous  brutality  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  had 
immediate  results,  woeful  enough ;  but  the  point  on  which  it  touches  our  subject  is 
that  it  added  to  the  army  of  jackalls  cast  loose  on  the  world  (and  of  whom  More 
and  Latimer  speak),  in  consequence  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  landlords  that  they 
could  farm  for  a  profit,  and  that  men  were  less  profitable  animals  to  keep  than 
sheep. 

So  you  see,  between  one  thing  and  another,  there  was  created  a  vast  body  of 
people  who  had  no  property  except  their  own  bodies,  which,  in  consequence,  they  were 
bound  to  sell  to  anyone  who  w'ould  buy  them  on  the  teiTus  of  keeping  them  alive  to 
work.  Thus  was  established  the  class  of  free  labom’ers  of  whom  oiu-  Athenian 
friend  was  afraid,  not  without  reason ;  men  who  were  free — to  staiwe.  This  was 
the  material  ready  for  the  use  of  the  plague  of  iirofit-mongenng  (politely  called 
commerce),  then  newly  let  loose  on  the  world.  At  fii’st  the  market  was  hard  to 
adjust,  and  the  “  material  ”  somewhat  intractable — so  much  so  that  by  Mr.  Fronde’s 
pious  hero,  Henry  VIII.  (whom  we  may  call  one  of  the  gi’eatest  scoundi'els  that  ever 
disgi-aced  the  name  of  Englishman),  and  by  others,  it  was  hanged  out  of  the  way 
by  the  thousand. 

However,  things  shook  down  again  at  last.  A  poor-law,  which,  milike  the  existing 
one,  was  humane  and  reasonable,  was  enacted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  almsgirfng  of 
the  monasterfes ;  and  things  gi’ew  a  little  easier  in  relation  to  labom-,  and  so  was 
established  the  new  order  of  things  founded  on  commerce,  and  its  dawning  gospel  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Thus  had  the  struggles  of  labom*,  to  set  itself  free  from  feudal  arbitrariness,  succeeded 
in  a  sense  ;  feudalism  had  got  its  death  blow,  and  commerce  was  taking  the  empty 
place  in  its  old  throne.  The  workman  had  entered  into  his  kingdom,  then  ?  All  was 
straightforo*ard  justice  and  good  life  for  him  hencef oi’v^ard  ?  Strange  to  say,  not  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  shoved  down  a  step  or  two,  and  was,  in  fact, 
worse  off  than  his  predecessor,  the  serf,  had  been.  He  had  labom-ed,  and  other  men 
had  entered  into  his  labom*.  For  out  of  all  those  elements  of  freed  villein,  coiqiorate 
trader,  prfrfleged  guild-craftsman,  yeoman,  &c.,  had  gradually  grown  up  a  middle 
class,  who  increased  speedily  in  wealth  and  power,  being  fed  by  that  very  misei*y  first 
created  by  the  expropriation  of  the  peasants,  who,  as  I  have  said,  became  the  due 
material  for  the  profit-mongering  of  new-born  commerce. 

This  neAv  middle  class  made  a  stout  and  rigorous  set  of  men,  rough-handed  and 
unscrupulous  enough,  and  pushed  on  against  pri\ilege,  with  all  the  old  traditions 
behind  them  of  men  who  were  struggling  under  vei*y  different  cii*cumstances,  and 
with  aims,  at  least  partially  difierent  *,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  began  to  aim  at  supremacy  in  the  State  instead  of  freedom  for 
commerce.  As  to  the  condition  of  labom*  under  them,  it  was  poor  enough.  Although 
some  of  the  crafts  were  earned  on  in  a  domestic  manner  without  division  of  labom* 
and  untroubled  by  the  middlemen,  in  most  competition  and  the  rale  of  master  over 
man  was  fairly  established.  As  to  the  arts,  it  fared  in  likevuse.  The  craftsmen 
were  now  dirided  into  artists  who  were  not  workmen,  and  workmen  who  were  not 
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artists.  Popular  art,  which  was  once  universal  art,  aud  in  which  the  changes  from 
the  highest  intellectual  to  the  lowest  ornamental  art  were  gradual  and  imperceptihle — 
popular  art  lingered  in  a  rude  form  where  it  was  allied  to  the  domestic  labour  afore¬ 
said,  hut  elsewhere,  under  the  grip  of  profit  sank  lower  and  lower  decade  by  decade, 
and  was  employed  in  making  mere  toys  and  upholstery.  Ai’chitectm-e,  or  ornamental 
building,  retained  some  of  its  charm  and  beauty  where  life  was  rude  and  simple,  but 
elsewhere  had  lost  all  life  and  hope,  and  sank  into  a  dull,  pedantic  exposition  of  the 
misunderstood  rules  of  bygone  ages.  Yet  a  tradition  of  the  better  days  still  lingered, 
and  it  was,  in  general,  only  when  men  intended  to  show  their  pride  of  learning  and 
riches  that  they  made  quite  ugly  things. 

Such  was  the  art  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy  ;  hut  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to 
change  in  the  organisation  of  laboim  necessitated  by  its  gi’owing  commercialism. 
The  workmen  were  collected  into  workshops,  their  simple  machines— the  loom,  the 
lathe,  the  wheel- though  not  for  the  most  part  altered  in  principle,  were  lightened 
and  improved ;  di\'ision  of  laboui’  was  introduced ;  and  an  intelligent  man,  who  once 
would  have  schemed  and  can-ied  out  a  piece  of  work  from  the  fii’st  to  the  last,  was 
now  forced  to  concentrate  all  his  mental  power  on  a  small  portion  of  such  work, 
speed  and  precision  being  the  qualities  now  sought  for  in  a  Avorkman,  instead  of 
thought  and  artistic  finish. 

This  system  of  work  was  canied  to  perfection  diming  the  next  centmy  (the 
eighteenth),  ivith  the  result  of  the  entire  destruction  of  popular  art  except  in  places 
so  remote  from  the  centres  of  civilisation  that  they  scarcely  felt  the  influence  of 
commerce ;  while  as  to  the  intellectual  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  &c. — they  sank  as 
low  as  possible,  given  a  certain  amount  of  flippant  cleverness  as  to  invention,  and 
low  manual  dexterity  in  execution.  To  what  extent  they  have  recovered  from  this 
living  death  at  this  day  it  is  not  easy  for  us  contemporaries  to  settle.  Doubtless  men 
of  genius  exist,  and  that  genius  ivill,  ivith  terrible  efibrt,  break  through  unfavoimable 
siuToundings,  and  produce  something ;  hut,  as  to  popular  art,  it  is  as  a  tale  that  is 
told,  and  the  people  is  dissociated  from  the  pleasm’e  of  life. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  commoner  for  people  to  make  things  ugl}' 
than  beautiful ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  ivorker  had,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  to  think  of 
what  he  was  making,  and  so  could  take  no  pleasime  in  it — no  satisfaction,  for  instance, 
in  taming  a  troublesome  material  to  his  ivill,  and  so  producing  beauty  and  interest 
from  roughness  and  risk.  He  worked  at  the  bidding  of  some  designer  outside  his 
craft,  who  himself  was  hmuded  and  harassed  by  working  for  the  profit-grinder,  and 
cared  nought  for  the  material  his  hands  ivere  not  to  deal  with,  or  the  finished  wares 
he  might  never  see. 

Here,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  as  far  as  history  goes,  is  an 
end  of  art,  properly  speaking;  but  for  labour  there  was  still  another  change  in 
store.  The  division-of-labom’  system  had,  indeed,  made  a  great  change  in  the 
manufactiu’e  of  goods,  and  produced  enormous  quantities  of  them  for  the  markets ; 
but  those  markets  were  growing  every  year  in  their  demands,  for  obvious  causes 
too  long  to  speak  of  here  ;  and,  though  England  had  had  her  share  in  the  gi’owth  of 
commerce,  she  still  remained,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  agiicultural  country,  even  in  the 
first  haK  of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  and  was  then,  as  to  her  ivorking  population. 
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more  prosperous  than  she  had  been  for  centimes.  Then  came  the  tremendous 
change  which  has  made  us  wliat  we  are  now,  the  revolution  of  the  gi-eat  machine 
industries.  The  real  history  of  the  fifty  years  that  effected  this  revolution  has  yet 
to  be  wiitten,  if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  written  truly ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  all  know 
its  outlines,  and  how  the  temble  war  which  we  undertook,  nominally  in  defence  of 
monarchical  principle,  but  really  to  preserve  our  foreign  and  colonial  markets, 
landed  us  early  in  this  century  in  a  strange  position — the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  with  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  gi'eat  industries,  but  with  a  most 
miserable  population,  oppressed,  past  the  power  of  words  to  tell  of,  by  the  recklessness 
of  the  pimsuit  of  commercial  gains,  which,  so  long  as  a  profit  could  be  made,  heeded 
not  the  sufferings  produced  by  some  new  change  in  machinery,  nor  attempted  to 
regulate  that  change  so  as  to  save  us  from  its  worst  consequences. 

Wliere  are  Ave  now,  after  all  this  ?  is  sm-ely  the  question  we  must  ask  ourselves. 
As  to  the  relation  of  art  to  labour,  I  can  only  say  that  labour  in  the  mass  has  no 
longer  anything  to  do  with  art.  Even  under  the  division -of-labom’  system  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  left  some  poor  remains  of  attractiveness  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  still  thought  creditable  to  turn  out  good  work,  “  well  and  truly  made,” 
as  oiu*  forefathers  phrased  it.  Well,  we  have  got  a  step  beyond  that  now,  and 
understand  clearly  that  profit  is  the  one  sole  aim  of  all  manufacture ;  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  work  of  the  worker  is  concerned,  there  is  no  attractiveness — that  is,  arf — 
in  it,  whereas  once,  as  we  have  seen,  his  work  was  almost  always  attractive. 

But,  if  his  work  is  no  longer  pleasant,  surely  there  is  some  compensatory  pleasime 
otherwise  in  his  life.  Wliere  is  it,  then  ?  His  home  ?  Alas,  in  the  manufactming 
districts,  or  London,  or  any  great  toAvn,  not  even  a  rich  man  can  have  a  decent 
home,  much  less  a  poor  man,  since  it  has  been  thought  a  little  thing  to  tiu*n  the 
rivers  into  filth,  and  put  out  the  sun,  and  make  the  earth  squalid  with  the  bricken 
encampments — we  will  not  call  them  houses — in  which  those  who  make  oiu'  Avealth 
live  such  lives  as  they  can  live. 

Does  leisure  compensate  our  Avorkman,  then  ?  We  need  not  go  into  that  question, 
I  think.  Or  do  high  Avages,  if  they  could  be  any  good  to  him,  compelled  to  live  in 
the  toiling  hell  from  Avhich,  as  long  as  he  is  a  worker,  he  cannot  escape  ?  Nay,  Ave 
now  knoAV  that,  under  the  present  system,  his  Avages  must  be  limited  to  the 
amount  Avhich  Avill  keep  him  from  day  to  day  in  the  condition  he  is  used  to,  or 
profits  AviU  come  to  an  end.  Or  education— shall  that  be  his  recompense?  Wliy, 
there  are  still  people  who  are  wishful  to  deprive  him — or  his  childi’en,  rather — 
of  the  pitiful  modicum  of  education  which  has  but  lately  been  doled  out  to  him,  and 
in  this  country  of  compromise  (cowardice  is  another  name  for  that  word),  I  can  pretty 
Avell  guess  how  that  is  likely  to  end,  for  the  present. 

The  question — What  are  the  present  i*elations  of  art  to  labour  ?  is  soon  ansAvered. 
The  relations  are  simple  enough,  for  labour  is  Avdiolly  divorced  from  art.  As  to  his 
Avork,  the  workman  is  either  himself  a  machine  or  is  the  slave  of  a  machine.  There 
is  no  art  in  his  work ;  and  as  to  his  life  outside  his  Avork,  he  has  neither  money, 
leisure,  or  education — that  is,  refinement — sufficient  to  obtain  art. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  om’  readers  Avill  think  that  this  does  not  matter  at 
all.  The  AVorkman  is  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  in  such  a  Avay  that  he  makes  a  good 
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workman — for  makin"  a  profit  for  other  people— and  is  contented  with  his  lot,  as 
yet.  Those  who  think  thus  will  not  care  to  read  an  answer  to  another  question — 
\Miat  should  be  the  relations  between  art  and  lahom*  ? 

Let  us  take  the  siuTOimdings  of  the  workman’s  life  fii’st,  because  his  work  can 
never  be  set  right  unless  the  simmindings  of  his  life  are,  which,  indeed,  will  include 
the  siuToundings  of  all  oiu*  lives.  Let  us  see  what  these  siuTOundings  should  he. 

1.  The  workman  must  live  in  a  pleasant  house  in  a  pleasant  place.  That  is  a 
claim  for  lahoim  which  I  know  most  people  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  until  they 
consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  satisfy  it  under  om*  present  profit-giinding  system  ; 
for  please  to  think  what  time,  money,  and  trouble  it  would  take  to  tiu*n  London  into 
a  pleasant  place,  and  also  that  a  pleasant  house  is,  and  must  be,  a  costly  house. 

2.  The  workman  must  be  well  educated.  This,  again,  most  people  will  agree  to 
till  they  know  what  it  means — namely,  that  all  children  shall  be  educated,  not 
according  to  the  money  theii-  parents  happen  to  possess,  but  according  to  their 
capacity.  Less  than  this  means  class-education,  which  is  a  monstrous  oppression  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich.  3.  The  workman  must  have  due  leisui’e.  Once  more  this  is 
agreed  to  till  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  clear.  Overwork  for  profit  must  be 
prevented  at  any  cost.  The  necessary  maximum  of  a  day’s  work  must  be  found 
out,  and  made  legal  and  compulsory.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary  to  this  claim,  that 
everybody  must  labom-. 

So  much  for  the  necessary  siUTOundings  of  life  under  which  art  for  the  whole 
people  would  be  possible.  I  think  my  readers  must  see  that  what  these  thi-ee  things 
really  mean  is  refinement  of  life,  or,  as  we  caU  it  now,  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
we  must  clearly  understand  that  if  the  workers  have  no  hope  of  becoming  refined,  or 
gentlemen,  they  i\ill  in  the  long  run  become  brutes,  and  the  well-to-do  classes  AriU 
be  no  better.  Let  us  think  of  that,  and  what  it  means.  The  lives  of  some  of  us 
may  see  its  temble  meaning  explained  unless  we  grow  wise  in  time. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  work,  if  we  are  to  have  art  among  us  once  more. 

1.  There  must  be  no  useless  work  done.  This,  indeed,  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  the  limitation  of  the  daily  hoiu’S  of  labour  ;  but  also,  of  com’se,  I  know 
many  of  my  readers  do  not  agi'ee  with  me  at  aU  in  this,  as  we  mostly  live,  we  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  on  useless  laboim — the  tm-ning  of  the  w’heel  of  the  profit-gilnder. 

2.  Whatever  necessarily  ii'ksome  work  must  be  done  should  be  done  by  machines, 
which  should  be  used  to  save  labom*  really,  and  not,  as  now,  to  gilnd  out  profit.  I 
know  that  this  involves  what  some  will  think  the  monstrous  proposition  that  machines 
should  be  om*  seiwants,  not  our  masters,  but  I  make  the  claim  irithout  blushing. 

3.  No  useless  work  being  done,  and  all  iiksome  labour  saved  as  much  as  possible  by 
machines  being  made  om*  seiwants  instead  of  om-  masters,  it  would  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  coiu’se,  that  what  other  work  was  done  (which  in  truth  would  be  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  w’ork)  would  be  accompanied  by  pleasime  in  the  doing,  and 
would  receive  praise  when  done  ;  and  most  true  it  is  that  the  product  of^’aU  work 
done  with  pleasime  and  worthy  of  praise  is  art— that  is  to  say,  an  essential  part  of 
the  pleasiu’e  of  life.  Beauty  is  the  necessaiy  expression  and  token  of  such  work. 

Now,  of  coiu'se,  it  wiU  be  said  this  kind  of  work  is  desmable  doubtless,  but  impossible 
to  realise.  But  let  me  remind  my  readers  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  realised 
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in  the  Middle-ages,  when  the  workman  was  master  of  his  material,  tools,  and  time. 
In  order  to  realise  the  kind  of  work  I  have  been  speaking  of,  he  must  once  again  be 
master  of  these  things  ;  and  this  must  he  brought  about  not  by  reverting  to  the 
system  of  the  Middle-ages,  which  is  obviously  impossible,  but  by  making  the 
workman  the  master  of  his  time,  tools,  and  material  collectively  or  socially — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  labourers  must  regulate  lahoiu’  in  the  interests  of  the  lahom’ers.  Of 
course,  it  is  clear  that  this  involves  the  altering  of  the  basis  of  society,  since  it  means 
nothing  less  than  supplying  the  present  system  of  competition,  or — the  devil  take 
the  hindmost — by  Socialism,  or  universal  co-operation,  whichever  you  like  to  call 
it.  And  some  will  think  such  a  change  a  heavy  price  indeed  to  pay  for  art,  even  if 
it  he  true  (and  I  stiU  assert  that  it  is)  that  you  cannot  have  art  without  that 
change. 

Yet  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  have  called  art  the  pleasm-e  of  life,  which, 
indeed,  means  nothing  short  of  happiness.  Tell  me,  then,  what  is  too  high  a  price 
to  buy  general  happiness  with  ? 

Eememher,  also,  that  I  have  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  birth  of  art  that  the 
workman  should  be  well  housed,  well  educated,  and  have  due  leisui’e  in  his  life.  I 
know  that  this  cannot  happen  to  him  under  the  present  competitive  system  ;  if  you 
do  not  know  it  you  may  find  it  true  some  day,  when  you  begin  to  try  that  the 
workman  shall  be  well  housed,  well  educated,  and  he  in  possession  of  due  leisure. 
And  if  the  present  system  will  not  do  this  for  him,  what  wiU  ?  That  is  an  imporiant 
question,  which  he  wiU  one  day  ask  and  ansAver  for  himself  without  om*  help  if  Ave 
do  not  look  to  it.  My  ansAver  to  the  question  once  more  is — the  supremacy  of  lahom- 
used  in  a  social  sense  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  That  is,  I  feel  quite  sime, 
the  next  move  in  the  great  game  of  progress,  and  Avill  he  made  whether  w'e  like  it  or 
not,  Avhether  we  help  it  or  not.  But  since  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  human  race,  and 
since  day  by  day  its  advent  is  becoming  more  obviously  inevitable,  let  us  learn  to  like 
it  and  learn  to  help  it. 
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SHOE  MACHINERY: 

ITS  EFFECT  ON  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

BY  “AN  OLD  CEAFT.” 


IT  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  development  of  mannfactiu'es  in  Great  Britain  has 
ever  been  accompanied  in  the  minds  of  a  section  of  the  working  classes  by  some 
distrust  as  to  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery  upon  wages  and  continuity  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  displacements  that,  in  the  natimal  order  of  things,  are  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  machine  for  hand  laboiu’  have  frequently  been  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  workman  to  live  by  labom* ;  and,  when  changes  in 
systems  of  production  have  been  made,  the  absorption  of  displaced  labom’  into  other, 
and  possibly  new,  employments  being  a  gradual  and  not  an  immediate  process,  has 
not  been  readily  observable  by  the  workers  as  a  body.  Again  and  again  have  the  most 
useful  and  beneficial  inventions  of  machinery  been  met  with  hostility — a  hostility 
the  more  regrettable  that  it  was  honest,  though  mistaken.  Wlio  does  not  feel  com¬ 
passion  for  the  self-deluded  workers  who,  in  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century, 
saw  no  other  com’se  open  to  them,  if  they  were  to  continue  to  get  bread,  than  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  the  machine  monsters,  which  to  their  view  were  existent 
only  to  rob  them  of  it  ?  Who  would  not  wish  that  the  Luddites,  as  the  machinery- 
breakers  were  called,  had  been  able  to  get  even  a  glimpse  at  futm-ity,  so  that  they 
might  have  learned  how  much  easier  the  di’eaded  machinery  would  make  the  lives  of 
succeeding  generations  of  workers  ?  And  who  is  there  to-day  but  looks  with  hoiTor 
on  the  savage  punishments  which  the  authoiities  of  that  time  thought  it  right  to 
inflict  upon  those  tembly-mistaken  unfortunates  ?  They  fought  the  machines  to 
ensm-e  themselves  work ;  to-day,  hy  the  help  of  machinery,  work  is  provided  for  five 
times  their  number,  and  that  of  a  less  onerous  kind. 

The  shoe-manufactiu-ing  industry  has  not  escaped  its  share  of  troubles  arising 
from  the  possession  of  similarly  eiToneous  views  by  a  generation  of  workers  now 
rapidly  passing  away.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  “close”  the  seams  of  boot  and 
shoe  uppers  by  hand.  With  the  “  clams  ”  between  his  knees,  holding  the  upper  in 
position,  and  Avith  bent  back  and  straining  eyes,  the  closer  plied  his  aAvl  and  threads 
the  day  through  ;  and  wife  and  childi-en,  if  he  had  them,  plied  theirs  also,  all  for  a 
meagi’e  wage.  The  sewing  machine  came  in.  It  threatened  the  closer ;  he  feared  it, 
and  appealed  to  his  fellow-workmen  to  strike  against  its  use.  He  could  not  foresee 
what  a  lightener  of  toil  it  was  to  prove  ;  what  a  means  of  escape  from  a  form  of 
laboiu’  that  was  unhealthful  as  it  was  iU  paid ;  that  robbed  his  home  of  comfort  and 
his  childi’en  of  the  opportunities  of  education,  while  it  waiq)ed  their  young  bodies  and 
hindered  their  development.  The  “maker,”  whose  work  it  Avas  to  put  bottoms  to 
the  uppers  and  complete  the  manufactm-e  of  the  shoes,  took  part  AAuth  the  closer.  It 
Avas  agi’eed  that  no  “  maker  ”  should  “  bottom  ”  a  machine- closed  shoe  ;  and  at 
Stafford  and  Northampton  hundi-eds  of  men  chivalrously  “  packed  their  kits  ”  and 
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quitted  their  employment  rather  than  make  up  the  machine- worked  “tops.”  Quitted 
their  employment !  Yes ;  hut  only  to  find,  when  worn  out  with  long  tramping  in 
search  of  new  work,  that  the  sewing  machine  had  preceded  them,  and  that  they  must 
accept  the  inevitable.  They  found  out,  also,  that  it  was  very  convenient  to  use 
machine-closed  uppers  after  all,  so  much  was  the  time  saved  that  it  had  been  usual 
to  spend  in  “hiuTying  up”  the  closer,  who  did  not  always  complete  his  work  as 
speedily  as  the  “  maker  ”  would  have  him.  But  what  of  the  closer  himself  ?  WTiat 
were  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  upon  him  and  his  ?  For 
the  moment  he  suffered ;  that  is  indisputable.  Not  all  of  those  upon  whom  the 
light  broke,  and  who  were  enabled  to  appreciate  the  change  that  had  come  about, 
could  find  employment  in  the  factory  machine-room ;  some  v/ere  compelled  to  stand 
aside.  But  if  one  could,  like  the  spectators  at  a  play,  have  allowed  five  years  or  so  to 
have  elapsed  between  two  scenes,  what  would  the  later  scene  have  shown  ?  That  a 
great  increase  of  trade  had  been  brought  about.  That  the  few  and  simple  forms  the 
closer  knew  had  given  place  to  a  variety  of  patterns  ;  that  more  people  were  employed 
in  the  closing  of  shoe  uppers  than  there  had  been  before  the  machines  came  in  ;  that 
the  work  was  done  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  worker,  who,  as  well, 
got  better  pay.  Infantile  labour  at  the  “  clams  ”  was  no  longer  called  for  ;  the  little 
folks  could  he  spared  to  go  to  school,  and  the  wives,  unless  they  had  chosen  to  follow 
the  work  into  the  factory,  were  enabled  to  devote  their  attention  to  their  hitherto 
neglected  domestic  duties,  if  they  would.  In  this  connection  it  may  he  worth  while 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  closer’s  mind.  Let  us,  in  imagination,  put  a  question  to 
him — the  opponent  of  the  sewing  machine  five  years  before.  “What  are  the 
closers  doing?  ”  “  Why,  you  see  it  takes  a  good  hand  closer  to  make  a  thoroughly 

good  fitter  and  machinist ;  and  that’s  what  many  have  gone  into,  and  they’re  getting 
more  money  than  ever  they  had  in  their  lives.”  This  was  an  answer  actually  given 
by  one  of  the  craft.  And  if  the  reader  would  see  for  himself  what  difference,  what 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  worker  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine 
has  made,  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  the  machine-room  of  one  of  our  great  shoe  factories, 
and,  as  he  looks  upon  the  hundred  or  two  of  busy,  bright-looking,  well-di-essed  guds 
and  women  who  comprise  its  staff,  let  him  make  coinjiarison  of  the  pictime,  earlier 
draAvn,  of  the  closer  and  his  “help.”  The  machinists  and  fitters  before  him  wiU  be 
working  in  a  clean,  well-lighted,  wholesome  apartment,  and  wiU,  likely  as  not,  he 
singing  in  unison  as  they  work,  making  labour  a  pleasime.  Wliere  was  the  equivalent 
comfort  of  the  old  closing  days— the  days  of  the  dull  and  dirty  gan-et  workshop,  of 
never-ending  monotonous  toil,  of  curses  on  lagging  helpers?  Yes,  and  of  “  strap” 
for  them,  too,  as  some  of  us  most  painfully  remember. 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  upon 
that  branch  of  the  shoemaldng  industiy  which  was  first  “  attacked.”  As  time  went 
on,  and  other  “innovations”  were  made,  the  attitude  of  the  workers  ceased  to  be 
actively  hostile,  hut  still  it  was  uneasy  and  distrustful.  Confidence  was  not  yet  felt 
that  better  conditions  must  accrue  from  each  change  that  cheapened  production, 
and  brought  the  goods  produced  Avithin  the  means  of  a  larger  number  of  the  people. 
And  not  a  few  of  the  “  makers  ”  were  wont  to  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that,  let  the 
machine  inventor  do  what  he  could,  he  Avould  “  never  touch  the  bottoming  of  a  ■ 
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boot,  sir.”  Now,  what  were  the  conditions  under  which  this  body  of  men  worked, 
and  which  they  prided  themselves  would  not  be  distm’bed?  The  most  expert  of 
them  outside  of  the  “bespoke”  shops  were  paid  about  three  shillings  a  pair  for 
bottoming  men’s  boots  of  best  quality,  half  a  crown  being  the  price  paid  for 
bottoming  women’s  boots  of  the  finer  kinds.  It  will  be  agi’eed  by  those  who  have  in 
remembrance  the  trade  conditions  of  that  period  that,  taking  one  workman  with 
another,  in  busy  times  and  slack  times,  five  pairs  of  men’s,  or  six  pairs  of  women’s 
shoes,  would  fully  represent  a  week’s  work.  And  out  of  this  small  sum  of  fifteen 
shillings  some  pence  had  to  be  spent  for  threads,  tacks,  and  the  like,  coming  under 
the  head  of  “  gi-indery.”  At  the  same  time,  if  the  shoemaker  could  not  find  room 
enough  in  his  own  apartments  for  his  work  bench  or  “  seat,”  and  its  accessories, 
he  had  to  hire  “  a  sitting  ”  of  someone  else.  Now,  these  details  apply  to  the  highly- 
skilled  workmen.  The  less  skilled,  with  the  old  and  failing,  were  worse  off.  They 
made  up  very  common  boots  for  still  commoner  pay.  I  well  recollect  how  some  of 
them  got  but  foiu’teenpence  for  bottoming  “  Bluchers,”  and  found  ten  pairs  a  very 
fair  week’s  work  indeed,  and  one  needing  a  good  deal  of  application  too.  Imagine 
what  a  condition  of  things  these  poor  workmen  desired  to  retain.  It  was  now 
the  “  maker’s  ”  timi  to  experience  the  effects  of  machinery  and  improved  processes. 
The  invention  of  the  riveted  boot  knocked  the  “  fomdeenpenny  Blucher  ”  out  of  the 
laboiu’  market  very  soon.  By  the  riveting  process  it  could  be  made  up  for  less  than 
foiu'teenpence,  and  almost  at  once  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  demand,  and 
in  place  of  the  “  common  hand-sewn  craft  ”  there  rose  up  a  new  description  of  work¬ 
man,  the  “riveter,”  whose  aggregate  earnings  amounted  to  at  least  twice  those  of  his 
predecessor.  Next  the  “  Blake  ”  or  “  Mc.Kay  ”  sole  sewing  machine  came  into  use, 
and  enabled  an  intermediate  quality  of  machine-sewn  boots  and  shoes  to  be  put  upon 
the  market  in  place  of  second  or  third  rate  hand  work.  The  old  “  makers,”  or  such 
of  them  as  were  willing  to  “tmm  their  hands,”  became  “lasters,”  or,  more  often, 
“finishers,”  and  at  once  began  to  earn  more  wages.  Then  being  obliged  no  longer 
to  make  workshops  of  their  homes,  they  were  enabled  to  make  those  “homes”  a 
reality — as  they  had  not  before. 

No  sooner  did  these  things  happen  than  another  peculiar  circumstance  became 
apparent  also.  The  demand  for  good  hand-sewn  work  improved,  and  there  being 
less  competition,  consequent  upon  the  di’afting  off  of  so  many  workmen  into  the 
factories,  wages  began  to  rise  in  that  branch.  And  they  have  continued  to  rise,  and 
are  to-day  upwards  of  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  some  six  or  seven  and 
twenty  years  ago,  the  time  these  changes  came  about. 

Meantime  there  has  been  vast  progress  made  in  the  manufactm’e  of  machine-sewn 
and  riveted  boots— the  goods  which  are  especially  factory-made.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  while  wages  have  risen,  and 
quality  has  been  improved  greatly,  these  factory-made  boots  are  now  much  cheaper 
than  ever  they  were ;  and,  quality  taken  into  consideration,  they  get  cheaper  every 
year.  If  the  price  does  not  alter  better  value  is  given  as  a  result  of  the  advanced 
knowledge  which  leads  to  economy  in  material,  and  of  tlie  more  general  use  of 
machinery  having  made  increased  production  possible  without  coiresponding  increase 
of  cost.  • 
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But  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  above  mentioned  is,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  only  preliminary  to  further  advances  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  of  no 
use  saying  “  let  us  rest  and  he  thankful.”  Thankful  we  may  he,  hut  rest  we 
cannot.  In  other  countries  forward  movements  are  being  made  which  we  cannot 
afford  either  to  overlook  or  despise.  Those  wonderful  people,  the  Amencans,  were 
not  so  very  long  ago  unquestionably  inferior  to  om'selves  in  ability  to  produce  boots 
and  shoes  well  and  cheaply.  Their  goods  were  low  priced,  hut  veiy  inferior.  But 
the  readiness  with  which  they  take  to  improved  appliances,  or  spend  money  in  testing 
others  of  uncertain  value,  together  with  the  quickness  of  perception,  ■  adaptiveness, 
and  industry  of  the  American  workman,  are  all  important  factors  in  making  the 
productions  of  the  American  shoe  factories  what  they  are  fast  becoming — equal  in 
quality  to  those  manufactured  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  As,  in  times  past, 
the  American  has  been  ever  found  ready  to  take  example  by  such  of  our  methods 
as  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment,  so  need  we  he  ready  to  take  example 
from  his.  In  no  direction  is  this  more  necessary  than  in  the  extended  use  of 
machinery,  and,  what  is  inseparable  from  it,  in  the  organisation  of  labom’  in 
co-operation  with  that  machinery.  And  here  one  comes  again  into  a  region 
which  some  of  our  working  people  think  is  dehateahle  ground.  Despite  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  them  would  wish  to  retium  to  the  state  of  things  depicted  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  article,  there  is  yet  some  considerable  amount  of  hesitation 
felt  as  to  the  safety  of  agreeing  to  go  further  in  the  same  com-se.  They  are  well 
aware  that  such  progression  will  reduce  the  cost  of  production ;  they  fear  it  will 
reduce  wages,  and  add  to  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  As  to  the  effect  on  wages 
of  the  extended  use  of  shoe-manufacturing  machinery,  let  us  consider  what  is  the 
position  in  America.  From  my  own  observation  I  am  able  to  say  that,  while  the 
labour  cost  in  Massachusetts  per  pair  of  hoots  produced  is  considerably  lower  than 
it  would  he  in  a  British  shoe  factory,  the  earnings  of  the  operatives  are  remarkably 
high.  Upon  this  point  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Eichardson,  himself 
one  of  the  craft,  and  who  recently  devoted  several  months  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  the  leather  and  shoe  industries  of  America.  Writing  in  the  Neio  York 
Times  on  the  “  Shoe  Industry  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Tariff,”  he  remarks  inter 
alia : — 

“  I  am  hound  to  say  that  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  to  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  shoe  operatives  in  Lynn,  and 
other  shoe-manufacturing  towns,  have  been  under- estimated.  When  work  is  in  ample 
supply  there  seems  to  be  little  limit  to  the  capability  of  the  machine-aided  workman, 
and  his  aggregate  earnings  often  approach  more  nearly  thrice  than  twice  those  of  his 
English  brethren,  and  are  from  four  or  five  times  those  of  shoe  operatives  in  Germany 
and  Austria.” 

Now,  as  to  continuity  of  employment.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  to  decrease 
the  price  of  an  article  of  ordinary  requirement  is  to  stimulate  its  consumption.  By 
the  use  of  new  methods  we  shall  again  produce  more  cheaply  and  bring  om’  goods 
within  the  means  of  more  people.  “  But,”  says  a  hasty  reader,  “  we  have  over 
many  shoes  produced  to-day.”  Stay;  have  we?  Why,  if  we  could  hut  insist  that 
every  iU-shod  woman,  every  shoeless  child,  were  to  he  fairly  well  shod  henceforth. 
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not  one  new  factory  but  scores  would  be  needed  before  tbe  fiinge,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
demand  would  be  provided.  There  are  more  customers,  more  orders  to  be  got, 
there  is  abundantly  more  work  to  be  given,  the  fimther  we  get  oiu-  piices  within  the 
means  of  the  people. 

Another  point.  It  unfortunately  occm-s  that  some  branches  of  om’  trade  have 
been  attacked  by  that  serious  evil  “  the  sweating  system.”  That  system  may  be 
defined  as  the  employment  of  workmen  by  workmen  for  the  pm-pose  of  “  sweating  ” 
or  helittling  them  wages,  and  pocketing  the  difierence  between  what  the  employer  is 
willing  to  pay  and  what  the  worker  actually  receives.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
American  or  “  team  ”  system  of  manufactiming  shoes,  aided  by  the  most  modern 
machinery,  that  system,  and  with  it  the  use  of  domestic  workshops,  comes  to  an  end. 
As  each  man  completes  his  own  portion  of  the  work  at  his  machine,  so  the  work  must 
pass  to  the  next  machine  operator.  There  is  no  place  in  the  system  for  the  “  sweater.” 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  new  system,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  be  earned  on  in  a  back 
gaiTet  ;  it  is  only  in  a  capacious  and  thoroughly- equipped  factory  that  it  can  be 
attempted  successfully.  At  once,  then,  the  “SAveater”  loses  the  poAver  he  has  to-day 
of  importing  “  gi’eeners  ”  into  the  trade  to  Avork  for  him  at  starvation  Avages.  At 
once  he  loses  the  power  he  noAV  unquestionably  possesses,  in  more  than  one  “  shoe 
centre,”  of  depressing  wages  by  underbidding  the  legitimate  workman,  in  order  that 
he  may  seem-e  an  unlimited  supply  of  Avork  for  those  whom  he  teinns  his  “  hands.” 
In  the  factory  conducted  on  these  lines  each  man  “  sweats  ”  only  for  his  OAvn  benefit, 
and  aU  must  do  so  equally,  or  thereabouts.  There  is  under  this  system  but  small 
temptation  to  employ  any  but  skilled  operatives,  so  that  one  is  spared  the  pitiable 
spectacle  some  would  have  us  expect,  namely,  to  see  men  who  have  taken  pains  to 
become  proficient  in  a  trade  unable  to  find  employment  at  it,  OAAung  to  some  person 
being  taken  in  preference  Avho  can  be  got  cheaply  because  of  his  waht  of  knoAvledge. 
The  shoe  factory  equipped  with  a  full  complement  of  the  neAvest  machines  needs 
intelligent,  well-informed,  weU-fed  men,  aa’Iio,  to  use  an  Ameiicauism,  “Avill  run  a 
machine  for  all  it  is  Avorth  ” — that  is  to  say,  Avho  will  be  willing  and  able  to  utilise 
its  power  as  an  adjunct  to  production  to  the  uttermost. 

From  what  has  now  been  demonstrated,  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  no  one  has 
cause  to  hesitate  at  taking  the  fm-ther  step  in  advance  which,  noAV  in  good  time  to 
prove  useful,  may  later  be  found  inevitable,  and  have  to  be  taken  under  less 
advantageous  conditions  than  exist  to-day.  The  lessons  that  have  been  di’awn  from 
trade  history,  the  interest  of  the  Avorkman,  of  his  employer,  and  their*  common  duty 
to  the  public,  aU  point  one  way. 
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Number  OF  Societies 

Capital  at  End  of  Year. 

Year. 

Registered 
in  the  year. 

Not  Making 
Returns. 

Making 

Returns. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Sales. 

Net  Profit. 

1862 

a454 

<768 

332 

90,341 

£ 

428,376 

£ 

54,499 

£ 

2,333,523 

£ 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

6129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

6124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

6144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

141 

113 

935 

330,550 

2,969,573 

371,541 

13,012,120 

936,715 

1873 

226 

138 

983 

387,765 

3,581,405 

496,830 

15,639,714 

1,110,658 

1874 

130 

232 

1,031 

412,733 

3,905,093 

587,342 

16,374,053 

1,228,038 

1875 

117 

285 

1,170 

480,076 

4,403,547 

849,990 

18,499,901 

1,429,090 

1876 

82 

177 

1,167 

508,067 

5,141,390 

919,772 

19,921,054 

1,743,980 

1877 

67 

246 

1,148 

529,081 

5,445,449 

1,073,275 

21,390,447 

1,924,551 

1878 

52 

121 

1,185 

560,993 

5,647,443 

1,145,717 

21,402,219 

1,837,660 

1879 

52 

146 

1,151 

572,621 

5,755,522 

1,496,343 

20,382,772 

1,857,790 

1880 

69 

100 

1,183 

604,063 

6,232,093 

1,341,290 

23,248,314 

cl,868,599 

1881 

66 

•  • 

1,240 

643,617 

6,940,173 

1,483,583 

24,945,063 

1,981,109 

1882 

67 

115 

1,288 

687,158 

7,591,241 

1,622,431 

27,541,212 

2,155,398 

1883 

55 

170 

1,291 

729,957 

7,921,356 

1,577,086 

29,336,028 

2,434,996 

1884 

78 

63 

1,400 

797,950 

8,646,188 

1,830,836 

30,424,101 

2,723,794 

1885 

84 

50 

1,441 

850,659 

9,211,259 

1,945,834 

31,305,910 

2,988,690 

1886 

83 

65 

1,486 

894,488 

9,747,452 

2,160,090 

32,730,745 

3,070,111 

1887 

87 

145 

1,516 

967,828 

10,344,216 

2,253,576 

34,483,771 

3,190,309 

♦1888 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Totals  . . 

£434,460,186 

£36,219,981 

a  The  Total  Number  Registered 

b  Reduced  by  18,278  for  1854,  23,927  for  1865,  and  30,921  for  1866,  being  the  number  of  “  Individual  Members  ” 

c  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  made 

d  Includes  Joint- 

e  The  return  states  this  sum  to  be  “  Investments  other  than  in  Trade,”  which  may  mean  investments  in  the 

p  Estimated.  *  The  Parliamentary  Returns  to- 
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for  each  Year^  from  1862  to  1887  inclusive. 


Sources,  and  Corrected.) 


Trade 

Expenses. 

Trade 

Stock. 

Capital  I> 

Industrial  and 
Provident 
Societies,  and 
other  than 
Trade. 

fVESTED  IN 

J  oint-stock 
Companies. 

Profit 

Devoted 

to 

Education. 

Amount 

of 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Yeae. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,749 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1862 

167,620 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1863 

163,147 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1864 

181,766 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1865 

219,746 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

d  494,429 

•  •  •  • 

3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

479,130 

1,383,063 

318,477 

382,846 

6,696 

93,601 

1872 

556,540 

1,627,402 

370,402 

449,039 

7,107 

102,722 

1873 

594,455 

1,781,053 

418,301 

522,081 

7,949 

116,829 

1874 

686,178 

2,095,675 

667,825 

553,454 

10,879 

241,930 

1875 

1,279,856 

2,664,042 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1876 

1,381,961 

2,648,282 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1877 

1,494,607 

2,609,729 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1878 

1,537,138 

2,857,214 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1879 

1,429,160 

2,880,076 

63,447,347 

•  •  •  • 

13,910 

•  •  •  • 

1880 

•  •  •  • 

3,053,333 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

13,825 

•  •  •  • 

1881 

1,692,107 

3,452,942 

64,281,264 

•  •  •  • 

14,778 

•  •  •  • 

1882 

1,820,804 

3,709,555 

64,497,718 

•  •  •  • 

16,788 

1883 

1,936,485 

3,575,836 

64,550,890 

•  •  •  • 

19,154 

•  •  •  • 

1884 

2,082,539 

3,729,492 

65,433,120 

•  •  •  • 

20,712 

•  •  •  • 

1885 

1,800,347 

4,072,765 

3,858,940 

•  •  •  • 

19,878 

•  •  •  • 

1886 

1,960,374 

4,360,836 

4,491,483 

•  •  •  • 

21,380 

•  •  •  • 

1887 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1888* 

to  the  end  of  1862. 

returned  by  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  which  were  included  in  the  returns  from  the  Retail  Societies, 
to  the  Central  Co-operative  Board  for  1881. 
stock  Companies. 

Wliolesale,  Corn  Mills,  Joint-stock  Companies,  Building  Departments,  Banks,  Mortgages,  Loans,  t&c. 
December  31st  of  this  year  are  not  yet  issued. 
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CO-OPERATIYE  SOCIETIES, 
TABLE  (2). — General  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


Year. 

Number  of  Societies 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Capital  AT  End  of  Year. 

Sales. 

Net  Pi'ofit. 

Registered 
in  the  Year. 

Not  Making 
Returns. 

i 

Making 

Returns. 

Share. 

Loan, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862 

a454 

gm 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146  - 

110 

394 

5129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

5124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226 

1  1 

;  1866  ! 

163 

240 

441 

5144,072 

1,016,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1  1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1  1870 

1 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435 

,  1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

138 

104 

927 

339,986 

2,968,758 

371,531 

12,992,345 

935,551 

1873 

225 

135 

978 

387,301 

3,579,962 

496,740 

15,623,553 

1,109,795 

1874 

128 

227 

1,026 

412,252 

3,903,608 

586,972 

16,358,278 

1,227,226 

1875 

116 

283 

1,163 

479,284 

4,793,909 

844,620 

18,484,382 

1,427,365 

876 

82 

170 

1,165 

507,857 

5,140,219 

919,762 

19,909,699 

1,742,501 

1877 

66 

240 

1,144 

528,576 

5,437,959 

1,073,265 

21,374,013 

1,922,361 

1878 

52 

119 

1,181 

560,703 

5,615,883 

1,145,707 

21,385,646 

1,836,371 

1879 

51 

146 

1,145 

573,084 

5,747,907 

1,496,143 

20,365,602 

1,856,308 

1880 

67 

100 

1,177 

603,541 

6,224,271 

1,341,190 

23,231,677 

cl,866,839 

1881 

62 

•  • 

i  1,230 

1  ' 

642,783 

6,937,284 

1,483,583 

24,926,005 

1,979,576 

1882 

66 

113 

i  1,276 

685,981 

7,581,739 

1,622,253 

27,509,055 

2,153,699 

1883 

55 

165 

1,282 

728,905 

7,912,216 

1,576,845 

29,303,441 

2,432,621 

1884 

76 

57 

1,391 

896,845 

8,636,960 

1,830,624 

.30,392,112 

2,722,103 

1885 

84 

47 

1,431 

849,616 

9,202,138 

1,945,508 

31,273,156 

2,986,155 

1886 

82 

62 

1,474 

893,153 

9,738,278 

2,159,746 

32,684,244 

3,067,436 

1887 

84 

140 

1,504 

966,403 

10,333,069 

2,252,672 

34,437,879 

3,187,902 

1*1888 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1 

j 

Totals . . 

£434,073,849 

£36,192.302 

a  The  Total  Number  Registered 

h  Reduced  by  18,278  for  1864, 23,927  for  1865,  and  30,921  for  1866,  being  the  number  of  “Individual  Members  ” 

c  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  retui-ns  made 

d  includes  Joint- 

The  return  states  this  sum  to  be  “  Investments  other  than  in  Trade,”  which  may  mean  investments  in  the 

*  The  Parliamentary  Retui'ns  to  December  31st 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

for  each  Year,  from  1862  to  1887  inclusive. 


Sources,  and  Corrected.) 


Trade 

Expenses. 

Trade 

Stock. 

Capital  Ii 

Industrial  and 
Provident 
Societies,  and 
other  than 
Trade. 

•fVESTED  IN 

Joint-stock 

Companies. 

Profit 

Devoted 

to 

Education. 

Amount 

of 

Reserve 

Fund. 

1 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,749 

•  •  »  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1862 

167,620 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1863 

163,147 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1864 

181,766 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1865 

219,746 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

d494,429 

•  •  •  • 

3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

477,846 

1,383,063 

318,477 

382,846 

6,696 

93,601 

1872 

555,766 

1,627,402 

370,402 

449,039 

7,107 

102,722 

1873 

593,548 

1,781,053 

418,301 

522,081 

7,949 

116,829 

1874 

685,118 

2,094,325 

667,825 

553,454 

10,879 

241,930 

1875 

1,279,392 

2,664,042 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1876 

1,381,285 

2,647,309 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

#  •  •  • 

1877 

1,493,842 

2,609,729 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1878 

1,536,282 

2,857,214 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1879 

1,428,303 

2,878,832 

63,429,935 

17,407 

13,910 

•  •  •  • 

1880 

•  •  •  • 

3,051,665 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

13,822 

•  •  •  • 

1881 

1,689,823 

3,450,481 

64,281,243 

•  •  •  • 

14,778 

•  •  •  • 

1882 

1,818,880 

3,706,978 

64,490,477 

•  •  •  • 

16,788 

•  •  •  • 

1883 

1,933,297 

3,572,226 

4,543,388 

•  •  •  • 

19,154 

•  •  •  • 

1884 

2,080,427 

3,726,756 

5,425,319 

•  •  •  • 

20,712 

•  •  •  • 

1885 

1,797,696 

4,068,831 

3,858,451 

•  •  •  • 

19,878 

•  •  •  • 

1886 

1,957,873 

4,354,857 

4,490,674 

•  •  •  • 

21,380 

•  •  •  • 

1887 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1888* 

to  the  end  of  1862. 

retuinel  by  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  which  were  included  in  the  returns  from  the  Retail  Societies, 
to  the  Central  Co-operative  Board  for  1881. 
stock  Companies. 

Wholesale,  Corn  Mills,  Joint-stock  Companies,  Building  Departments,  Banks,  Mortgages,  Loans,  &c. 
of  this  year  are  not  yet  issued. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 
TABLE  (3). — General  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


Yeak. 

Numbek  of  Societies  ^ 

Number 

of 

Members. 

• 

Capital. 

Sales. 

Net  Profit. 

Registered 
in  the  Year. 

Not  Making 
Returns. 

Making 

Returns. 

Share. 

Loan. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862 

454 

68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

113 

66 

749 

301,157 

2,786,965 

344,509 

11,397,225 

809.237 

1873 

186 

69 

790 

340,930 

3,344,104 

431,808 

13,651,127 

959,493 

1874 

113 

177 

810 

357,821 

3,653,582 

498,052 

14,295,762 

1,072,139 

1875 

98 

237 

926 

420,024 

4,470,857 

742,073 

16,206,570 

1,250,570 

1876 

72 

113 

937 

444,547 

4,825,642 

774,809 

17,619,247 

1,541,384 

1877 

58 

186 

896 

461,666 

5,092,958 

916,955 

18,697,788 

1,680,370 

1878 

48 

65 

963 

490,584 

5,264,855 

965,499 

18,719,081 

1,583,925 

1879 

40 

106 

937 

504,117 

5,374,179 

1,324,970 

17,816,037 

1,598,156 

1880 

53 

62 

953 

526,686 

5,806,545 

1,124,795 

20,129,217 

1,600,000 

1881 

50 

•  • 

971 

552,353 

6,431,553 

1,205,145 

21,276,850 

1,657,564 

1882 

51 

82 

1,012 

593,262 

7,058,025 

1,293,595 

23,607,809 

1,814,375 

1883 

42 

158 

990 

622,871 

7,281,448 

1,203,764 

24,776,980 

2,036,826 

j  1884 

64 

48 

1,079 

672,780 

7,879,686 

1,359,007 

25,600,250 

2,237,210 

1885 

73 

47 

1,114 

717,019 

8,364,367 

1,408,941 

25,858,065 

2,419,615 

1886 

67 

61 

1,141 

751,117 

8,793,068 

1,551,989 

26,747,174 

2,476,651 

'  1887 

73 

139 

1,170 

813,537 

9,269,422 

1,598,420 

28,221,988 

2.542,884 

*1888 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

Totals  . . 

£378,443,932 

1  £31,018,892 

*  The  Parliamentary  Returns  to  December  31st  of  this  year  are  not  yet  issued. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

for  each  Year,  from  1862  to  1887  inclusive. 


Sources,  and  Corrected.) 


Trade 

Expenses. 

Trade 

Stock. 

Capital  I 

Industrial  and 
Provident 
Societies,  and 
other  than 
Trade. 

NVESTED  IN 

Joint-stock 

Companies. 

Profit 

Devoted 

to 

Education. 

Amount 

of 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,749 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1862 

167,620 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1863 

163,147 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1864 

181,766 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1865 

219,746 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

494,429 

•  •  •  • 

3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1  029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

419,567 

1,219,092 

300,712 

380,043 

6,461 

79,292 

1872 

488,464 

1,439,137 

337,811 

443,724 

6,864 

83,149 

1873 

517,445 

1,572,264 

386,640 

510,057 

7,486 

98,732 

1874 

598,080 

1,852,437 

636,400 

538,140 

10,454 

220,011 

1875 

1,137,053 

2,377,380 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1876 

1,222,664 

2,310,041 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1877 

1,315,364 

2,286,795 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1878 

1,353,832 

2,486,704 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1879 

1,285,875 

2,512,039 

13,226,370 

•  •  •  • 

13,262 

•  •  •  • 

1880 

•  •  •  • 

2,585,443 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

13,314 

•  •  •  • 

1881 

1,499,633 

2,969,957 

13,919,455 

•  •  •  • 

14,070 

•  •  •  • 

1882 

1,606,424 

3,160,569 

14,113,995 

•  •  •  • 

15,903 

•  •  •  • 

1883 

1,684.070 

2,932,817 

14,118,751 

•  •  •  • 

18,062 

•  •  •  • 

1884 

1,825,717 

3,044,534 

14,811,819 

•  •  •  • 

19,374 

•  •  •  • 

1885 

1,525,194 

3,323,450 

13,475,319 

•  •  •  • 

18,440 

•  •  •  • 

1886 

1,670,290 

3,512,626 

14,112,807 

•  •  •  • 

19,707 

•  •  •  • 

1887 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1888* 

t  “Investments  at  end  of  year’’ — the  class  not  stated. 
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CO-OPERATIYE 


TABLE  (4). — Geneeal  Summaky  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


No.  OF  Societies 

Capital  at  End  of 
Year. 

Yeab. 

Regis¬ 

tered. 

Not 

Making 

Returns. 

Making 

Returns. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Share. 

Loan. 

j 

1872  . 

25 

38 

178 

38,829 

£ 

181,793 

£  ' 
27,022 

1873  . 

39 

66 

188 

46,371 

235,858 

64,932 

1 

1874  . 

15 

50 

216 

54,431 

250,026 

1 

88,920  1 

1875  . 

18 

46 

237 

59,260 

323,052 

102,547  ! 

1876  . 

10 

57 

228 

63,310 

314,577 

144,953  1 

1 

1877  . 

8 

54 

248 

66,910 

345,001 

1 

156,310  1 

:  1878  . 

4 

54 

218 

70,119 

381,028 

180,208  1 

1879  . 

11 

*40 

208 

68,967 

373,728 

171,173 

1880  . 

14 

38 

224 

76,855 

417,726 

216,395  1 

i  1881  . 

12 

9 

259 

90,430 

505,731 

278,438  ‘ 

1882  . 

1 

15 

31 

264 

92,719 

523,714 

328,658 

i 

1883  . 

13 

7 

292 

106,034 

630,768 

373,081  ! 

1884  . 

12 

9 

312 

124,065 

757,274 

471,617 

1885  . 

11 

•  • 

317 

132,597 

837,771 

536,567 

1886  . 

15 

1 

333 

142,036 

945,210 

607,757  : 

1887  . 

11 

1 

334 

152,866 

1,063,647 

654,252  i 

+1888  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

i 

•  • 

Totals.  .£' 

*  Not  stated,  but  estimated  at  about  40. 

I  The  Parliamentary  Returns  to  December  31st  of  this  year  are  not  yet  issued. 
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SOCIETIES,  SCOTLAND. 

for  each  Year,  from  1872  to  1887  inclusive. 


Sources,  and  Corrected.) 


Sales. 

Net  Profit. 

Trade 

Expenses. 

Trade 

Stock. 

Capi 

Invest 

Industrial 

and 

Provident 
Societies 
and  other 
thanTrade 

TAL 

ED  IN 

Joint- 

stock 

Com¬ 

panies. 

Profit 

Devoted 

to 

Educa¬ 

tion. 

Amount 

of 

Keserve 

Fund. 

1 

i 

( 

Yeae. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,595,120 

126,314 

58,279 

163,971 

17,765 

2,803 

235 

14,309 

..1872 

1,972,426 

150,302 

67,302 

188,265 

32,591 

5,315 

243 

19,573 

..1873  1 

2,062,516 

155,087 

76,103 

208,789 

31,661 

12,024 

463 

18,097 

, 

..1874  ' 

2,277,812 

176,795 

87,038 

241,888 

31,425 

15,314 

425 

21,919 

..1875  ' 

2,290,452 

201,117 

142,339 

286,662 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..1876 

2,676,225 

241,991 

158,621 

337,268 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

..1877 

2,666,565 

252,446 

178,478 

322,934 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..1878 

1 

2.549,565 

258,152 

182,450 

370,510 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..1879  ; 

3,102,460 

266,839 

142,428 

366,793 

203,565 

17,407 

648 

..1880  ; 

3,649,155 

322,012 

•  • 

466,222 

•  • 

•  • 

508 

..1881 

1 

3,901,246 

339,324 

190,190 

4B0,524 

1361,788 

•  • 

708 

..1882 

1 

4,526,461 

395,795 

212,456 

546,409 

1376,482 

•  • 

885 

..1883 

4,791,862 

484,893 

249,227 

639,409 

1424,637 

•  • 

1,092 

..1884 

i 

5,415,091 

566,540 

254,710 

682,222 

1613,500 

•  • 

1,338 

..1885  j 

5,937,070 

590,785 

272,502 

745,381 

1383,132 

•• 

1,438 

..1886 

6,215,891 

645,018 

287,583 

842,231 

t377,867 

i 

•  • 

1,673 

•  • 

..1887 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..1888:' 

55,629,917 

5,173,410 

' 

t  “Investments  at  end  of  year ;  ”  tlie  class  of  investment  is  not  stated. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  IRELAND. 

TABLE  (5). — Genekal  Summary  of  Returns  for  each  Year,  from  1872  to  1887  inclusive. 

(Compiled  from  Official  Sources,  and  Corrected.) 
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The  Parliamentary  Returns  to  December  blst  of  this  year  are  not  yet  issued.  1  “Investments  at  end  of  year;”  the  class  not  stated. 
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CO-OPERATIYE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


STATISTICS  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  FROM  1862  TO  1887. 


The  foregoing  tables  are  continued  from  the  last  year’s  Annual,  with  the 
figures  for  the  year  1887  added.  The  Parliamentary  Returns  for  1888  are 
not  yet  issued. 

Table  No.  1,  which  relates  to  the  whole  of  the  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  1887  there  were  1,661  enrolled;  of  these  1,516  had  furnished 
returns,  whilst  145  had  omitted  to  do  so. 

These  1,661  societies  had  a  membership  of  967,828  persons  ;  their  sales  for  the 
year  were  £34,483,771 ;  they  realised  a  net  profit  of  £3,190,309,  and  granted 
£21,380  to  educational  purposes. 

Compared  with  the  figures  for  1877,  the  foregoing  results  show  very  substantial 
increases,  viz.,  83  per  cent  in  membership,  61  per  cent  in  sales,  and  66  per  cent 
in  profit. 

The  total  sales  for  the  twenty-five  years  1862  to  1887  are  £434,460,186,  on  which 
a  net  profit  of  £36,219,981  has  been  realised. 

Table  No.  2  relates  to  societies  in  Great  Britain  ;  No.  3  to  England  and  Wales  • 
No.  4  to  Scotland  ;  and  No.  5  to  Ireland. 

From  the  last  three  tables  we  extract  the  following  comparisons:  — 


Co-operation  in  England  and  Wales  during  1877  and  1887. 


1877. 

1887. 

Increase 

percent. 

Societies  (making  returns) 

..No.  896  .. 

1,170 

30 

Members  . 

..No.  461,666  .. 

813,537 

76 

Capital  (share  and  loan).., 

....£  6,009,913  .. 

10,867,842 

80 

Sales . 

....£  18,697,788  .. 

28,221,988 

50 

Profits  . 

....£  1,680,370  .. 

2,542,884 

51 

Co-operation  in  Scotland  during  1877  and  1887. 

1877. 

1887. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Societies  (making  returns) 

..No.  248  .. 

334 

35 

Members  . 

..No.  66,910  .. 

152,866 

128 

Capital  (share  and  loan) . . 

....£  601,311  .. 

1,717,899 

242 

Sales . 

....£  2,676,225  .. 

6,215,891 

132 

Profits  . 

645,018 

166 

Co-operation 

IN  Ireland  during  1877  and  1887. 

Societies . 

1877. 

. No.  4 

1887. 

12 

Members . 

. No.  505 

1,425 

12,051 

Capital  (share  and  loan)  . 

. £  7,500 

Sales  . 

. .£  16,434 

45,892 

Profits . 

. £  2,190 

2,407 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 

Bird’s-eye  View 

TABLE  (6),  showing  the  Sales  of  all  Societies  which, 


Names  of  Societies. 

Counties. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers. . 
Rochdale  Co-op.  Corn  Mill. . . . 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association 
Sowerby  Bridge  Corn  Mill. . . . 

Halifax  Industrial  . 

Leeds  Industrial  and  Corn  Mill. 

Oldham  Industrial . 

Bury  District  . 

Rochdale  Cotton  Manufact’ring 

Halifax  Corn  Mill  . 

Oldham  Star  Corn  Mill . 

Totals . 

Lancashire. . 

Middlesex  . . 
Yorkshire  . . 

Lancashire. . 

Yorkshii-e  . . 
Lancashire. . 

£ 

236,439 

235,823 

507,217 

345,390 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

£ 

222,138 

6*7*7,734 

492,418 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0  •  •  • 

£ 

246,674 

7*5*8,764 

625,305 

206,979 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

1,324,869 

1,392,290 

1,837,722 

Names  of  Societies. 

Counties. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers . . 
Rochdale  Co-op.  Corn  Mill. . . . 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association 
Sowerby  Bridge  Corn  Mill .... 

Halifax  Industrial  . 

Leeds  Industrial  and  Corn  Mill. 

Oldham  Industrial . 

Bury  District  . 

Rochdale  Cotton  Manufact’ring 

Halifax  Corn  Mill  . 

Oldham  Star  Corn  Mill . 

Manchester  Equitable . 

Bolton  . 

Gateshead . 

Barnsley  British . 

Oldham  Equitable  . 

Huddersfield . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

Accrington  and  Chiu’ch . 

Bishop  Auckland . 

Brighouse . 

Bradford  . 

Pendleton . 

Biumley . 

Totals . 

Lancashire. . 

Middlesex  . . 
Yorkshire  . . 

Lancashire. . 

Yorkshire  . . 
Lancashii-e. . 

Durham .... 
Yorkshire  . . 
Lancashire. . 
Yorkshire  . . 
Nrthmbrlnd. 
Lancashire. . 
Durham .... 
Yorkshire  . . 

Lancashire. . 

£ 

270,070 

270,337 

2,645,331 

1,474,923 

447,301 

360,017 

261,813 

217,282 

**  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

208*513 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

£ 

283,655 

301,836 

3,339,681 

1,420,619 

565,194 

207,539 

412,225 

303,012 

231,918 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2*4*2*,%6 

•  •  •  • 

0  0  0  0 

•  •  •  0 

•  •  •  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  •  • 

0  •  •  t 

£ 

272,141 

299,672 

3,574,095 

1,488,507 

589,929 

43*2*811 

310,387 

225,689 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

2’4*2‘,535 

219,657 

200,261 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

6,155,587 

7,308,645 

7,855,684 

1 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

OF  SAIiES. 


during  the  years  1869  to  1888,  exceeded  £200,000  a  year. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

267,572 

287,212 

298,889 

305,657 

305,191 

311,715 

299,039 

1 

;  215,584 

240,836 

244,864 

202,988 

•  •  •  • 

252,045 

285,920 

2 

1,153,132 

1,636,950 

1,964,829 

2,247,395 

2,697,366 

2,827,052 

2,705,625 

3 

'  712,399 

819,428 

896,094 

925,332 

983,545 

946,780 

1,384,042 

4 

I  218,645 

286,964 

338,246 

338,364 

406,017 

460,013 

468,001 

5 

235,730 

264,137 

273,186 

270,499 

237,751 

237,447 

209,571 

6 

.... 

312,308 

386,536 

390,645 

365,639 

374,166 

358,865 

7 

•  •  •  • 

213,600 

237,845 

253,438 

284,977 

316,903 

279,999 

8 

•  •  •  • 

209,382 

223,622 

212,814 

231,692 

251,057 

241,886 

9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

209,654 

#  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

207,648 

244,262 

224,018 

11 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

219,664 

•  •  •  • 

12 

'  2,803,062 

♦ 

! 

4,270,817 

5,073,765 

5,147,132 

5,719,829 

6,441,104 

6,456,966 

j 

1882 

1883 

00 

00 

r-( 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1838 

t 

j 

'  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

274,627 

276,457 

262,270 

252,072 

246,031 

256,736 

267,727 

1 

1  286,966 

259,396 

209,912 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

178,649 

2 

;  4,038,238 

4,546,891 

4,675,371 

4,793,151 

5,223,179 

5,713,235 

6,200,074 

3  i 

i  1,603,670 

1,682,655 

1,691,455 

1,758,648 

1,743,306 

1,732,483 

1,763,814 

4  i 

594,664 

499,260 

395,502 

343,723 

333,655 

357,886 

406,185 

5  1 

t 

1  •  •  •  • 

206,058 

224,780 

226,175 

224,870 

224,259 

223,217 

6 

1  438,478 

486,784 

490,332 

495,297 

480,204 

526,002 

558,771 

7 

320,336 

335,672 

344,647 

330,038 

312,230 

322,090 

337,368 

8 

240,227 

250,123 

249,978 

256,545 

240,239 

236,042 

241,033 

9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

206,549 

206,549 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

240,363 

203,877 

•  •  •  • 

222,008 

•  •  •  • 

11  i 

254,124 

258*935 

246*241 

232*998 

229,886 

233,181 

2*4*9’,ko 

12  1 
13 

254,414 

295,437 

326,201 

324,467 

335,877 

327,288 

357,001 

14 

225,202 

248,364 

248,295 

268,720 

269,585 

266,005 

272,877 

15 

215,421 

253,512 

266,616 

260,112 

283,903 

293,876 

292,635 

16 

210,581 

235,678 

239,364 

227,873 

228,946 

228,523 

233,454 

17 

201,718 

208,710 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

209,426 

252,682 

269,865 

18 

•  «  •  « 

239,877 

286,686 

312,719 

338,030 

328,848 

327,911 

19 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

200,608 

208,307 

209,291 

211,226 

214,728 

20 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

200,931 

209,969 

212,471 

21 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

204,127 

209,948 

22 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

202,930 

23 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

204,501 

24 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

%  •  •  • 

213,219 

25 

9,158,666 

10,283,809 

10,592,621 

10,494,722 

11,109,589 

12,353,015 

13,644,267 

•<ia5cnrfi-(wtoi-‘OcoQo-JOioirf^aotoi-‘00oo-<io5cnt^ostoi-‘OOQo-<iC5c;ii4^05tOh-‘ 
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SOCIETIES— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Bikd’s-eye  View  of  Sales. 


TABLE  (7),  showing  the  Sales  of  all  Societies  which  during  the  years  188S 
to  1888  icere  over  £100,000  and  under  £200,000  a  year;  also  Sales  of  the 
same  Societies  for  the  year  1878. 


Name  of  Society. 

County. 

1878. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Leigh  . 

Lancashire  . . 

£ 

•  •  «  • 

£ 

109,903 

£ 

107.695 

£ 

111,840 

£ 

136,774 

Failsworth . 

M  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

111,469 

104,499 

104,840 

110,387 

Eccles . 

•  • 

134,156 

114,814 

120,839 

130,986 

149,594 

Oldham  Star  Corn  Mill. 

11  •  * 

219,664 

188,949 

153,913 

171,363 

187,651 

Pendleton  . 

11  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

114,297 

134,255 

176,461 

(over) 

Eochdale  Man uf act. , . . 

11  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

187,380 

190,101 

(over) 

(over) 

,,  Co-op.  Corn  Mill. 

11  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

192,633 

166,873 

149,548 

(over) 

Huddersfield . 

Yorkshire  . . 

•  •  •  • 

181,736 

(over) 

(over) 

(over) 

Halifax  Flour . 

11  •  • 

223,168 

(over) 

192,217 

(over) 

179,534 

Keighley . 

11  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

101,010 

106,626 

117,378 

118,865 

Brighouse  . 

11  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

178,360 

188,355 

(over) 

(over) 

Heckinondwike . 

11  ♦  • 

144,256 

137,951 

135,592 

141,475 

148,684 

Bradford . 

11  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

136,824 

146,567 

171,991 

(over) 

Dewsbury  . 

11  •  • 

136,083 

138,377 

145,519 

148,641 

158,413 

Todmorden . 

11  •  • 

79,930 

102,336 

101,672 

113,193 

118,460 

Bishop  Auckland  .... 

Durham  .... 

88,241 

198,783 

(over) 

(over) 

(over) 

Crook . 

11  ♦  •  •  • 

81,005 

148,065 

150,369 

162,894 

172,436 

Blaydon  . 

11  •  •  •  • 

96,219 

157,850 

165,770 

165,913 

171,422 

Chester-le- Street  .... 

11  •  •  .  • 

83,698 

130,235 

148,521 

162,071 

162,830 

Haswell  . 

5?  •  •  •  . 

54,552 

115,342 

109,021 

100,350 

104,923 

Cleator  Moor . 

Cumberland. . 

105,039 

106,213 

109,734 

122,847 

147,735 

Crewe  Friendly . 

Cheshire  .... 

105,178 

130,554 

130,530 

139,273 

148,217 

Leicester . 

Leicestershire 

124,050 

150,711 

143,362 

137,194 

119,975 

Plymouth  . 

Devonshire  . . 

61,110 

122,989 

130,559 

141,825 

166,978 

Derby . 

Derbyshire  . . 

•  •  •  • 

110,828 

109,127 

114,195 

124,520 

Lincoln  . 

Lincolnshire.. 

38,728 

•  •  •  • 

102,090 

114,483 

126,329 

Burnley . 

Lancashire  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

125,215 

170,876 

(over) 

Radcliffe  &  Pilkington. 

11  •  • 

94,576 

•  •  •  • 

101,161 

109,965 

124,488 

Batley . 

Yorkshire  . . 

72,147 

•  •  •  • 

102,795 

109,957 

114,788 

Stratford  . 

Essex . 

59,059 

56,674 

103,370 

110,867 

117,935 

152,470 

122,931 

Gloucester . 

Gloucestersh . 

•  •  •  • 

118,037 

Wool  wichRoyal  Arsenal 

Kent . 

24,667 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

105,038 

118,929 

Preston  . 

Lancashire  . . 

47,775 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

101,078 

104,457 

Middlesborough . 

Yorkshire  . . 

40,849 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

100,137 

104,526 

Annfield  Plain . 

Durham  .... 

18,950 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

104,242 

Windhill . 

Yorkshire  . . 

49,391 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

108,585 

Over  Darwen  Indus. . . 

Lancashire  . . 

92,460 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

106,488 

2,331,625 

3,367,609 

3,837,214 

3,831,784 

3,915,631 
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CO-OPEKATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
WITH  AN  ANNUAL  TRADE  OF  OVER  £200,000. 

(See  Table  6,  pages  398-99. j 

The  number  of  societies  coming  under  this  head  is  nowtwenty-three,  of  which  twelve 
are  in  Lancashire,  seven  in  Yorkshire,  two  n  Durham,  and  one  each  in  Middlesex 
and  Northumberland. 

The  combined  sales  of  these  twenty-three  societies  amount  to  £13,644,267,  being 
3‘60  per  cent  of  the  entire  sales  of  societies  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Wholesale 
Society  comes  first  with  a  business  of  £6,200,074,  and  is  followed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Supply,  with  sales  amounting  to  £1,763,814;  next  come  Leeds  Society 
and  Corn  Mill,  Sowerby  Bridge  Corn  Mill,  Bolton,  Oldham  Industrial,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Societies,  all  of  whose  sales  considerably  exceed  £300,000.  The 
sales  of  the  remaining  sixteen  societies  are  under  that  sum. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  WITH  AN 
ANNUAL  TRADE  OF  BETWEEN  £100,000  AND  £200,000. 

(See  Table  7,  page  400.^ 

Thkee  fresh  societies  make  their  appearance  in  table  7  this  year,  viz.,  Annfield  Plain, 
with  a  trade  of  £104,242  ;  Windhill,  £108,585 ;  Over  Darwen  Industrial,  £106,488  ; 
whilst  Bradford,  Pendleton,  and  Burnley,  have  been  transferred  to  table  6. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  societies  coming  under  this  head  for  1888,  Lancashire  furnishes 
seven,  Yorkshire  eight,  Durham  five,  and  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  Leicestershire, 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  one  each.  Their 
total  sales  are  £3,915,631,  or  over  1*03  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  societies  in 
England  and  Wales. 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  ACT,  1889. 

CHAPTER  76. 

AN  ACT  TO  FACILITATE  THE  PROVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

AUGUST  30TH,  1889. 

POWER  FOR  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  TO  SUPPLY  OR  AID  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lord’s  Spmtual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  (1)  A  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  local  rate  supply  or 
aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction,  to  such  extent  and  on  such  teims 
as  the  authority  think  expedient,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions,  namely  : — 

(a)  The  local  authority  shall  not  out  of  the  local  rate  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
technical  or  manual  instruction  to  scholars  receiving  instruction  at  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  the  obligatory  or  standard  subjects  prescribed  by  the  minutes  of 
the  Education  Department  for  the  time  being  in  force ; 

(6)  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  scholar  being  admitted  into  or 
continuing  in  any  school  aided  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  receiving  technical  or 
manual  instruction  under  this  Act  that  he  shall  attend  at  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday  school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall 
attend  any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the 
school  or  elsewhere :  Provided  that  in  any  school,  the  erection  of  which  has 
been  aided  under  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  scholar 
being  admitted  into  or  continuing  in  such  school,  that  he  shall  attend  at  or 
abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship, 
or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere  ; 

(c)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary,  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination,  shall  be  taught  at  any  school  aided  out  of  the  local 
rate,  to  a  scholar  attending  only  for  the  pm’poses  of  technical  or  manual  instruc¬ 
tion  under  this  Act,  and  the  times  for  prayer  or  religious  worship,  or  for  any 
lesson  or  series  of  lessons  on  a  religious  subject,  shall  be  conveniently  an-anged 
for  the  piu’pose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  such  scholar  therefrom  ; 

(d)  A  local  authority  may,  on  the  request  of  the  school  board  for  its  district  or 
any  part  of  its  district,  or  of  any  other  managers  of  a  school  or  institution 
within  its  district  for  the  time  being  in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  make,  out  of  any  local  rate  raised  in  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  reasonably  sufficient,  having  regard  to  the  requii’e- 
ments  of  the  district,  but  subject  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in 
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this  section,  provision  in  aid  of  the  technical  and  manual  instruction  for  the 
time  being  supplied  in  schools  or  institutions  within  its  district,  and  shall 
distribute  the  provision  so  made  in  proportion  to  the  uatm-e  and  amount  of 
efficient  technical  or  manual  instruction  supplied  by  those  schools  or  institutions 
respectively ; 

(e)  Where  such  other  managers  of  a  school  or  institution  receive  aid  from  a  local 
authority  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  the  local  authority  shall,  for  the  pm-poses 
of  this  Act,  he  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  school  or  institution 
in  such  proportion  as  will,  as  nearly  as  may  he,  correspond  to  the  proportion 
which  the  aid  given  by  the  local  authority  hears  to  the  contribution  made  from 
all  soimces  other  than  the  local  rate  and  money  provided  by  Parliament  to  the 
cost  of  the  technical  or  manual  instruction  given  in  the  school  or  institution 
aided ; 

(/)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  provision  made  under  this 
section,  or  as  to  the  qualification  of  any  school  or  institution  to  participate  in 
any  such  provision,  or  as  to  the  amount  to  he  allotted  to  each  school  or  institu¬ 
tion,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  or  mode  in  which,  the  local  authority  is  to  he 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  any  such  school  or  institution,  the  question 
shall  he  determined  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art :  Provided  that  no 
such  provision,  out  of  any  rate  raised  in  pimsuance  of  this  Act,  shall  he  made  in 
aid  of  technical  or  manual  instruction  in  any  school  conducted  for  private 
profit ;  and 

(g)  The  amount  of  rate  to  he  raised  in  any  one  year  by  a  local  authority  for  the 
pmqioses  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

(2)  A  local  authority  may  for  the  jumposes  of  this  Act  appoint  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  either  wholly  or  partly  of  members  of  the  local  authority,  and  may  delegate 
to  any  such  committee  any  powers  exercisable  by  the  authoiity  under  this  Act, 
except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  hoiTowing  money. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  construed  so  as  to  interfere  with  any  existing 
powers  of  school  hoards  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  technical  and  manual 
instruction. 

PROVISION  FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 

2,  It  shall  be  competent  for  any  school  hoard  or  local  authority,  should  they  think 
fit,  to  institute  an  entrance  examination  for  persons  desirous  of  attending  technical 
schools  or  classes  under  their  management  or  to  which  they  contribute. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS  IN  AID  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

3.  The  conditions  on  iwhich  parliamentary  gi’ants  may  be  made  in  aid  of  technical 
or  manual  instruction  shall  be  those  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  in  force  for  the  time  being. 
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PROVISIONS  AS  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

4.  (1)  For  the  pm-poses  of  this  Act  the  expression  “local  authority”  shall  mean 
the  council  of  any  county  or  borough,  and  any  imhan  sanitary  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

(2)  The  local  rate  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  he — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  county  council,  the  county  fund ; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  borough  council,  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate ; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  lU’han  sanitary  authority  not  being  a  borough  council,  the 
district  fund  and  general  district  rate,  or  other  fund  or  rate  applicable  to  the 
general  piu’poses  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  ; 

(3)  A  county  council  may  charge  any  expenses  incm-red  by  them  under  this  Act 
on  any  part  of  their  county  for  the  requirements  of  which  such  expenses  have  been 
inciiiTed. 

(4)  A  local  authority  may  borrow  for  the  pmqtoses  of  this  Act — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  county  council,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Viet.  c.  41): 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  borough  council,  as  if  the  purposes  of  this  Act  were  puiqioses 
for  which  they  are  authorised  by  section  one  hunebed  and  six  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Viet.  c.  50),  to  boiTow: 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  imban  sanitary  authority  not  being  a  borough  council,  as  if 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  were  purposes  for  which  they  are  authorised  to  boiTow 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS  OF  AIDED  SCHOOLS. 

5.  Where  the  managers  of  a  school  or  institution  receive  aid  from  a  local  authority 
in  piu’suance  of  this  Act,  they  shall  render  to  the  local  authority  such  accounts 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  money  granted  in  aid,  and  those  accounts  shall  be 
verified  and  audited  in  such  manner  as  the  local  authority  may  require,  and  the 
managers  shall  be  personally  liable  to  refund  to  the  local  authority  any  money 
gi'anted  under  this  Act,  and  not  shown  to  be  properly  applied  for  the  pm-poses  for 
which  it  was  granted. 

AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS  OF  URBAN  SANITARY  AUTHORITY. 

6.  The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditm-e  of  an  m-ban  sanitary  authority  : 

under  this  Act  shall  be  audited  in  like  manner  and  with  the  like  incidents  and  con-  i 

{ 

sequences,  as  the  accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expenditm-e  under  the  Public  Health  ' 
Act,  1875. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  ACT  TO  IRELAND. 

7.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland — 

(1)  The  expression  of  “local  authoiity”  shall  mean  the  m-han  or  rm-al  sanitaiy 
authority,  as  the  case  may  he,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland) 
Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Viet.  c.  52). 

(2)  The  local  rate  for  the  pm-poses  of  this  Act  shall  he — 

(a)  in  the  case  of  an  m-han  sanitary  authoi-ity,  the  rate  or  fund  applicable  to  the 
expenses  incim-ed  or  payable  by  such  authority  in  the  execution  of  the  Public 
Health  (Ii-eland)  Act,  1878,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act : — 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  rm-al  sanitary  authoi-ity,  the  rate  or  rates  out  of  which  special 
expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  any  contributory  place  or  places  are  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act. 

(3)  A  local  authority  may  borrow  for  the  pm-poses  of  this  Act  as  if  the  pm-poses  of 
this  Act  were  pm-poses  for  which  the  sanitary  authority  are  authoi-ised  to  hon-ow 
under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878. 

4.  Any  reference  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall  he  constraed  as  a  reference 
to  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878. 

MEANING  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8.  In  this  Act — 

The  expression  “  technical  instruction  ”  shall  mean  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  application  of  special 
branches  of  science  and  ai-t  to  specific  industi-ies  or  employments.  It  shall  not 
include'  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  or  employment,  but,  save 
as  aforesaid,  shall  include  instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and  art  with 
respect  to  which  gi-ants  are  for  the  time  being  made  by  the  Depai-tment  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  any  other  form  of  instruction  (including  modern  languages 
and  commercial  and  agi-icultm-al  subjects),  wdiich  may  for  the  time  being  he 
sanctioned  by  that  Department  by  a  minute  laid  before  Parliament  and  made  on 
the  representation  of  a  local  authority  that  such  a  form  of  instruction  is  required 
by  the  circumstances  of  its  distnet. 

The  expression  “  manual  instruction  ”  shall  mean  instniction  in  the  use  of  tools, 
processes  of  agiicultm-e,  and  modelling  in  clay,  wood,  or  other  matenal. 

EXTENT  OF  ACT. 

9.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

SHORT  TITLE. 

10.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  Technical  Instniction  Act,  1889. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Note.— In  this  Table  subdivisions  of  Articles  of  a  similar  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same 

Rate  of  Duty,  are  classed  under  one  head. 


TABLE  showing  the  several  Articles  subject  to  Import  Duties  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty  levied  uiwn  each 
Article  distinguishing  the  Duties  as  Ordinary  Import  Duties 
and  those  levied  to  countervail  Excise  and  other  Inland  Revenue 
U2)on  British  Productions,  according  to  the  Tariff  in  operation  at 
16th  August,  1889. 


articles. 

Rates 
of  Duty. 

Ordinary  Ibiport  Duties. 

£  B.  d. 

Cocoa  . 

per  lb. 

per  cwt. 

0  0  1 

Husks  and  Shells . 

0  2  0 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  ground,  prepared  or  in  any  way 

manufactured  . 

per  lb. 

0  0  2 

Coffee,  raw . 

per  cwt. 

per  lb. 

0  14  0 

4 

Kiln -dried,  roasted,  or  ground  . 

0  0  2 

Coffee  and  chicory,  mixed  . 

0  0  2 

Chicory  — 

Raw  or  kiln-dried . 

per  cwt. 

0  13  8 

Roasted  or  ground  . . 

per  lb. 

0  0  2 

Fruit  : — 

Currants,  Figs  and  Fig  Cake,  Plums,  Prunes,  and  Raisins 

per  cwt. 

0  7  0 

per  lb. 

0  0  6 

Tobacco  : — 

Unmanufactured,  Stemmed,  or  Unstemmed: — 

Containing  in  every  lOOlbs.  f  lOlbs.  or  more  of  moisture. 

0  3  2 

weight  thereof  . {less  than  lOlbs.  of  moisture. 

>> 

0  3  6 

Tobacco — Manufactured  : — 

Cigars  . 

0  5  0 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead . 

19 

0  4  6 

Snufifcontaining in  every  f  more  than  131bs.  of  moisture. . 

99 

0  3  9 

lOClbs.  weight  thereof  ( not  more  than  ISlbs.of  moisture 

„ 

0  4  6 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco,  and  Cavendish  or  Negro- 
head  Manufactured  in  Bond  from  Unmanufactured 

Tobacco . . . 

0  4  0 

T 
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ARTICLES. 


*WlNE  : — 

Not  exceeding  30  degrees  of  Proof  Spirit . 

Exceeding  30  degrees  but  not  exceeding  42  degrees  of 

Proof  Spirit  . 

And  for  every  degree  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond  the 

highest  above  charged,  an  additional  duty  . 

Degi’ee  not  to  include  fractions  of  next  higher  degree. 
Wine  includes  lees  of  Wine. 

Additional  duty  on  Sparkling  Wine  Imported  in  Bottle — 

Not  exceeding  the  proved  market  value  of  15s.  per  gallon 
Exceeding  the  proved  market  value  of  15s.  per  gallon  , . 
Beer  and  Ale,  the  worts  of  which  were,  before  fermenta-  f 

tion,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,057  degrees  . \ 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gi-avity. 


Beer,  Mum,  and  Spruce  : — 

The  worts  of  which  were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific 
gravity— 

Not  exceeding  1,215  degrees  . 

Exceeding  1,215  degrees . 


containing 


Import  Duties  to  countervail  Excise  Duty  upon 
British  Spirits. 

Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  : — 

Bum,  Brandy,  Geneva,  and  Unenumerated  Spirits  . . 

Perfumed  Spirits  and  Cologne  Water  . 

Liquers,  Cordials,  or  other  preparations 
Spirits,  in  Bottle,  not  tested  for  strength. 

Chloroform  . . 

Chloral  Hydrate  . 

Collodion  . 

Ether,  Acetic . 

Ether,  Sulphuric . 

Ethyl,  Iodide  of  . 

Soap,  Transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Spirit 

has  been  used  . 

Varnish  containing  Alcohol — See  Spirit  Duties. 


Import  Duties  to  countervail  Stamp  Duties  on 
British  Made  Articles. 

Cards,  Playing . | 

Plate,  Gold . 

,,  Silver  . 


per  gallon 


per  barrel 
of  36  gal. 


>> 


Rates 
of  Duty. 


£  s.  d. 
0  10 
0  2  6 
0  0  3 


0  10 
0  2  6 

0  6  6 

And  so  in 
proportion 
for  any 
difference 
in  gravity. 


16  0 
1  10  6 


per  proof ) 
gallon  j 
per  gallon 


per  lb. 

per  gallon 
per  lb. 
per  gallon 


per  lb. 


per  doz. 
packs 

per  oz.  Troy 


0  10  4 
0  16  6 


0  14  0 
0  3  0 
1 

4 
1 

5 


0 

1 

0 

1 


3 

0 

9 

0 


0  18  0 


0  0  3 


0  3  9 

0  17  0 
0  16 


*  The  total  number  of  articles  and  subdivisions  of  articles  in  the  English  Tariff  of  Import  Duties 
was  53  in  May,  1875,  as  compared  with  397  in  1859,  and  1,046  in  1840.  No  Export  Duties  are  levied  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Income  Tax  Rates  feom  its  First  Imposition  in  1842  to  the  Present  Time. 


From  and  to 
April  5th. 

Income 

free 

under. 

On  £100 
to 

£150. 

On£10C 

and 

upw’ds. 

Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Premier. 

£ 

Bate  in  the  £ 

1842  to  1846 

150 

— 

7d. 

Henry  Goulburn. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

1846  „  1852 

Do. 

— 

7d. 

Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

1852  „  1853 

Do. 

— 

7d. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

1853  „  1854 

100 

5d. 

7d. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

1854  „  1855 

Do. 

lOd. 

Is.  2d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1855  „  1857 

Do. 

ll^d. 

Is.  4d. 

Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 

1857  „  1858 

Do. 

5d. 

7d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1858  „  1859 

Do. 

5d. 

5d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1859  „  1860 

Do. 

6^d. 

9d. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

1860  „  1861 

Do. 

7d. 

lOd. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

Viscount  Palmerstcn. 

1861  „  1863 

noo 

6d.  i 

9d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1863  „  1864 

Do. 

7d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1864  „  1865 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1865  „  1866 

Do. 

4d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1866  „  1867 

Do. 

4d. 

Do. 

Earl  Russell. 

1867  „  1868 

Do. 

5d. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

1868  „  1869 

Do. 

6d. 

George  Ward  Hunt. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

1869  „  1870 

Do. 

5d. 

Robert  Lowe. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

1870  „  1871 

Do. 

4d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1871  „  1872 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1872  „  1873 

Do. 

4d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1873  „  1874 

Do. 

3d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1874  „  1876 

Do. 

2d. 

Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote. 

Benjamin  Disraeli.  - 

1876  „  1878 

tl50 

3d. 

Do. 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

1878  „  1880 

Do. 

5d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1880  „  1881 

Do. 

6d. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

WiUiam  E.  Gladstone. 

1881  „  1882 

Do. 

5d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1882  „  1883 

Do. 

64d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1883  „  1884 

Do. 

5d. 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 

Do, 

1884  „  1885 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1885  „  1886 

Do. 

8d. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1886  „)  ,0^7 

f  Do. 

8d. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

1886 

(Do. 

8d, 

Ld.  Randolph  Churchill. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1887  „  1888 

Do. 

7d. 

G.  J.  Goschen. 

Do. 

1888  „  1889 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1889  „  1890 

Do. 

6d. 

Do.  1 

Do. 

Totah  Annual  Value  of  Property  and  Income  Alsessed,  1875 — 88. 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Year. 

1875 

£481,774,580 

£53,934,528 

£35,347,059 

£571,056,167 

1875 

1877 

480,425,213 

54,441,576 

35,464,600 

570,331,389 

1877 

1878 

486,698,836 

55,712,709 

35,929,649 

578,294,971 

1878 

1879 

485,939,056 

55,897,204 

36,210,037 

578,046,297 

1879 

1880 

485,676,370 

55,079,954 

36,140,577 

576,896,901 

1880 

1881 

493,583,819 

55,530,028 

36,110,043 

585,223,890 

1881 

1882 

507,644,153 

57,607,470 

36,199,354 

601,450,977 

1882 

1883 

516,948,272 

59,406,708 

36,481,078 

612,836,058 

1883 

1884 

530,538,379 

61,117,685 

36,854,135 

628,510,199 

1884 

1885 

533,429,560 

61,125,422 

36,912,150 

631,467,132 

1885 

1886 

533,038,774 

60,057,933 

36,758,915 

629,855,622 

1886 

1887 

535,010,455 

57,910,114 

36,447,393 

629,397,962 

1887 

1888 

542,450.177 

57,145,262 

36,559,254  | 

636,154,693 

1888 

*  Difterential  rate  upon  scale  of  incomes  abolished.  Incomes  under  £100  are  exempt ;  and 
incomes  of  £100  and  under  £199  per  anrjum  have  an  abatement  from  the  assessment  of  £60 :  — 
t  bus,  £100  pays  on  £40 ;  £160  upon  £100 ;  £lb9  upon  £139  ;  but  £200  pays  on  £200. 
t  Under  £150  exempt ;  if  under  £400  the  tax  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  first  £120. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUKE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  MARCH  31st,  1889; 

Distinguishing  the  Several  Amounts  Raised  by  Taxation  and  those  Received  from  other  Sources  of  Revenue. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  SECTIONS. 


PART  I. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Section, 

1.  Verification  of  weighing  instruments. 

2.  Local  verification  of  metric  weights  and  measures. 

3.  Amendment  of  41  and  42  Viet.  c.  49,  s.  25  as  to  unjust  weights  and  measures. 

4.  Liability  to  imprisonment  in  cases  of  fraud. 

5.  Repeal  of  41  and  42  Viet.  c.  49,  ss.  16,  46. 

6.  New  denominations  of  standards. 

7.  Working  standards. 

8.  Power  for  Board  of  Trade  to  take  fees. 

9.  General  regulations. 

10.  Provision  as  to  local  inquiries. 

11.  Qualification  of  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures. 

12.  Inspector  not  to  he  maker,  seller,  or  adjuster  of  weights,  measures,  or  weighing 

instruments. 

13.  Fees  for  verification  and  stamping  by  inspectors. 

14.  Publication  of  convictions. 

15.  Application  of  41  and  42  Viet.  c.  49,  s.  66  to  gas  standards. 

16.  Powers  to  London  County  Council  to  exercise  jurisdiction  throughout  the  county. 

17.  Provision  as  to  city  of  London. 

18.  Provision  of  copies  of  local  standards  in  Ireland. 

19.  Amendment  of  41  and  42  Viet.  c.  49  as  to  inspectors  in  Ireland. 


PART  II. 

Sale  of  Coal. 

20.  Coal  to  be  sold  by  weight. 

21.  Weight  ticket  or  note  on  delivery  of  coal  over  two  hundred- weight. 

22.  Tare  weight  of  vehicle  where  coal  sold  in  bulk. 

23.  Frauds  by  drivers  of  coal  carts. 

24.  Penalty  on  deficiency  in  weight  of  coal  on  small  sales. 

25.  Weighing  instrument  to  be  kept  in  place  where  coal  sold  by  retail. 

26.  Erection  and  maintenance  of  weighing  instruments. 

27.  Power  to  require  weighment  of  coal  or  vehicle. 

28.  Power  to  make  byelaws  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  coal. 

29.  Power  to  weigh  coal  in  shop  or  vehicle. 

30.  Power  to  make  local  exemptions. 

31.  Extent. 
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PART  III 
Bread. 

32.  Explanation  of  law  as  to  bakers. 

PART  IV. 

.  Supplemental. 

33.  Saving  for  liabilities  otherwise  than  under  Act. 

34.  Construction  of  Act. 

35.  Definitions. 

36.  Repeal. 

37.  Commencement. 

38.  Saving  for  corporation  of  Dublin. 

39.  Short  titles. 

Schedules. 


THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACTS,  1878  AND  1889. 


CHAPTER  21. 

AN  ACT  FOR  AMENDING  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES  CONNECTED  THEREWITH,  JULY  26TH,  1889. 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Weights  and  Measiu*es  Act,  1878, 
41  &  42  Viet.  c.  49.  (herein-after  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act),  and 
the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  coal : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

PART  I.— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

VERIFICATION  OF  WEIGHING  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  (1)  Every  weighing  instrument  used  for  trade  shall  be  verified  and  stamped 
by  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measm’es  with  a  stamp  of  verification  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Every  person  who,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  commencement 
of  this  Act,  uses,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  use,  for  trade  any  weighing  instrument 
not  stamped  as  required  by  this  Act,  shaU  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  tw’o  pounds, 
or  in  the  case  of  second  offence  five  pounds. 
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(3)  The  power  of  making  byelaws  confeiTed  by  section  fifty-three  of  the  principal 
Act  shall  extend  to  the  making  of  byelaws  for  giving  efiect  to  this  section. 

(4)  Section  thirty-two  of  the  principal  Act  shall  apply  to  weighing  instruments  in 
like  manner  as  it  applies  to  weights  and  measiu-es. 

LOCAL  VERIFICATION  OF  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authority, 
deposit  with  any  inspector  of  weights  and  measm-es  copies  of  any  of  the  metric 
standards  in  their  custody,  and  cause  to  he  verified  with  any  copy  so  deposited  any 
metric  weights  and  measm-es  which  can  under  section  thu-ty-eight  of  the  principal 
Act  he  compared  with  the  metric  standards  in  theii-  custody. 

AMENDMENT  OF  41  &  42  VICT.  C.  49.  SS.  25  AND  26. 

3.  The  fine  for  a  second  or  a  subsequent  offence  under  section  twenty-five  or  section 
twenty-six  of  the  principal  Act  shall  he  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  twenty- six  with  respect  to  forieitm-e  shall  apply  to 
weighing  instruments  in  like  manner  as  they  apply  to  weights,  measiu-es,  scales, 
balances,  and  steelyards. 

'  LIABILITY  TO  IMPRISONMENT  IN  CASES  OP  FRAUD. 

i  4.  Where  a  person  is  convicted  under  any  section  of  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act 
j  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offence,  and  the  com-t  by  which  he  is  convicted  is  of  opinion 
j  that  such  offence  wms  committed  with  intent  to  defraud,  he  shall  he  liable,  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  any  fine,  to  he  imprisoned  with  or  Avithout  hard  lahoiu’  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  months. 

REPEAL  OF  41  &  42  VICT.  c.  49.  SS.  16,  46. 

5.  The  following  sections  of  the  principal  Act  are  hereby  repealed  : 

(a)  Section  sixteen,  relating  to  the  measime  of  capacity  for  goods  formerly  sold  by 
heaped  measm-e ; 

(h)  Section  forty- six,  giving  power  to  stamp  measm-es  made  partly  of  metal  and 
parily  of  glass. 


NEW  DENOMINATIONS  OF  STANDARDS. 

6.  The  Board  of  Trade  thall  from  time  to  time  cause  such  new  denominations  of 
standards  for  the  measm-ement  of  electricity,  temperatm-e,  pressm-e,  or  gi-avities  as 
appear  to  them  to  be  requmed  for  use  for  trade  to  he  made  and  duly  verified,  and  those 
new  denominations  of  standards  when  approved^  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  shall, 
whether  derived  from  imperial  or  from  other  standards,  be  Board  of  Trade  standards, 
in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

WORKING  STANDARDS. 

7.  Any  local  authority  may  provide  for  the  use  of  their  ofiicers  working  standards 
of  measm-e  and  weight,  and  scalebeams  of  such  material  and  in  such  form  as  the 
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Board  of  Trade  may  approve,  and  those  standards  may,  if  verified  in  such  manner  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time  direct,  he  used  for  the  inspection  and  verification 
of  weights  and  measures  as  if  they  were  local  standards. 

POWER  FOR  BOARD  OF  TRADE  TO  TAKE  FEES. 

8.  (1)  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  the  comparison  and  verification  of  weights  and 
measiu’es,  not  being  standards  for  the  use  of  a  local  authority  or  their  officers,  and 
not  being  coin  weights,  and  on  the  examination  or  testing  of  weighing  or  measuring 
instruments,  charge  and  take  such  fees  as  may  from  time  to  time  he  approved  by  the 
Treasury. 

(2)  The  fees  taken  under  this  section  may  he  applied  in  such  manner  and  to  such 
extent  as  the  Treasm-y  may  from  time  to  time  direct  in  aid  of  money  provided  hy 
Parliament  for  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act,  and  if  and  as  far  as 
not  so  applied  shall  he  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

GENERAIi  REGULATIONS. 

9.  (1)  Every  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  every  other  person 
or  authority  having  power  to  appoint  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  shall,  Avith 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  make  for  the  guidance  of  the  inspectors  appointed 
or  employed  by  that  authority  or  person,  and  may  from  time  to  time  with  the  like 
approval  amend  or  rescind  general  regulations  Avith  respect  to — 

(a)  the  procedime  to  he  observed  in  the  verification  and  stamping  of  Aveights, 
measures,  and  weighing  and  measuring  instruments,  including  the  prohibition  of 
stamping  in  cases  Avhere  the  material  or  mode  of  construction  appears  likely  to 
facilitate  the  commission  of  fraud  ;  and 

(b)  the  inspection  of  weights,  measiu-es,  and  Aveighing  and  measming  instruments. 

(2)  If  any  such  authority  or  person,  on  being  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
make,  amend,  or  rescind  any  general  regulations  in  pursuance  of  this  section  fails  to 
comply  Avith  the  requirement,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  make,  amend,  or  rescind  such 
regulations,  and  any  regulations  so  made  or  amended  shall  have  effect  as  if  made  by 
that  authority  or  person. 

(3)  All  regulations  made  under  this  section  shall  be  duly  observed  and  kept  published 
in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time  shall  direct. 

PROVISION  AS  TO  LOCAL  INQUIRIES. 

10.  (1)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  an  officer  to  hold  a 
local  inquiry  Avith  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  laAV  relating  to  Aveights  and 
measimes  Avithin  the  jm’isdiction  of»any  local  authority. 

(2)  The  appointment  may  be  made  either  on  the  application  of  the  local  authority 
or  without  such  application,  but  with  the  concuiTence  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  officer  so  appointed  shall  visit  the  office  of  the  local  inspector  of  AA^eights 
and  measures,  and  shall,  among  other  things,  inquire  into  the  procedure  observed  in 
the  verification  and  inspection  of  weights,  measures,  and  Aveighing  instruments  AA’ithin 
that  jmisdiction ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  local  inquiiy,  shall  report  to  the 
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Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  local  authority  on  the  condition  and  equipment  of  the 
office  visited,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  the  law  relating  to  weights  and  measm’es  is 
being  can’ied  out  within  the  jimsdiction  of  that  authority. 

(4)  Where  the  appointment  is  made  on  the  application  of  a  local  authority,  the 
costs  inciuTed  in  relation  to  the  inquiry,  including  the  remuneration  of  any  officer 
engaged  in  the  inquiry,  not  exceeding  three  guineas  a  day,  shall  he  paid  by  the  local 
authority  applying  for  or  assenting  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  may  certify 
the  amount  of  the  costs  incm’red,  and  any  sum  so  certified  and  directed  by  the  Board 
to  be  paid  by  any  local  authority  shall  he  a  debt  to  the  Crown  from  that  authority. 

(5)  WTiere  the  appointment  is  made  otherwise  than  on  the  application  of  the  local 
authority,  the  costs  incvuTed  in  relation  to  the  inquiry,  including  the  remuneration 
aforesaid,  shall  he  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

QUALIFICATION  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

11.  (1)  The  Board  of  Trade  shall  provide  for  the  holding  of  examinations  for  the 
pm-pose  of  ascertaining  whether  persons  acting  or  appointed  to  act  as  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures  possess  sufficient  practical  knowledge  for  the  proper  performance 
of  their  duties  as  such,  and  for  the  grant  of  certificates  to  persons  who  satisfactorily 
pass  such  examinations. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  persons  who  have  been  appointed  inspectors  before  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  the  passing  of  an  examination  under  this  section  shall  be 
permissive,  hut  not  obligatory ;  hut  a  person  who,  after  the  commencement  of  this  I 
Act,  is  for  the  fii’st  time  appointed  to  be  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measm-es,  shall 
not  act  as  such  unless  and  until  he  has  obtained  such  a  certificate  as  aforesaid. 

(3)  There  shall  be  charged  in  respect  of  the  examinations  under  this  section  such 
fees  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  concmTence  of  the  Treasmy,  from  time  to  time 
direct,  and  all  such  fees  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the 
Treasm-y  from  time  to  time  direct,  in  aid  of  money  provided  by  Parliament  for 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act,  and  if  and  as  far  as  not  so  applied 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

INSPECTOR  NOT  TO  BE  MAKER,  SELLER,  OR  ADJUSTER  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES, 

OR  WEIGHING  INSTRUMENTS. 

12.  (1)  An  inspector  of  weights  and  measm*es  shall  not,  diu-ing  the  time  he  holds 
office,  be  a  person  deriring  any  profit  from  or  employed  in  the  making,  adjusting,  or 
selling  of  weights,  measm’es,  or  measm'ing  or  weighing  instruments  : 

(2)  Provided  that  in  any  district  where,  on  the  representation  of  the  local  authority, 
it  appears  to  be  desirable  for  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measm’es  to  be  allowed  to 
adjust  weights  and  measm’es,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  authorise  an 
inspector  appointed  by  that  local  authority  to  act  as  an  adjuster  of  weights  and 
measm’es. 

(3)  An  inspector  so  authorised  may  for  any  such  adjustment  make  such  charges  as 
the  local  authority  approve,  and  shall  account  for  and  pay  any  money  received  by  him 
in  respect  of  such  charges  in  such  manner  as  the  local  authority  du’ect. 
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FEES  FOR  VERIFICATION  AND  STAMPING  BY  INSPECTORS. 

13.  (1)  An  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  may  take  in  respect  of  the  verification 
and  stamping  of  weights,  measures,  and  weighing  instruments  the  fees  specified  in 
the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  no  others,  and  no  discount  shall  be  allowed,  and 
such  inspector  shall  at  such  times,  not  less  often  than  once  a  quarter,  as  the  local 
authority  direct,  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  local  authority,  or  as  they  direct,  all 
fees  so  taken. 

(2)  If  the  Board  of  Trade  represent  to  Her  Majesty  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
fix  fees  to  he  paid  on  the  verification  and  stamping  of  weights,  measures,  or  weighing 
instruments,  in  cases  other  than  those  specified  in  the  said  schedule,  it  shall  he  lawful 
for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  from  time  to  time  to  direct  such  fees  to  he  paid. 

PUBLICATION  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

14.  Where  a  person  is  convicted  before  any  court  of  any  ofience  under  the  principal 
Act  or  this  Act,  the  com-t  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  cause  the  conviction  to  be  published  in 
such  manner  as  it  thinks  desirable. 

APPLICATION  OF  41  &  42  VICT.  C.  49.  S.  66  TO  GAS  STANDARDS. 

15.  The  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  and  of  this  Act  as  to  the  verification  and 
re -verification  of  local  and  working  standards  shall  apply  to  the  standards  used  by 
any  local  authority  in  testing  meters  under  the  Act  of  the  Session  held  in  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  sixty-six, 
intituled  “An  Act  for  regulating  measures  used  in  sales  of  gas,”  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same. 

POWERS  TO  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TO  EXERCISE  JURISDICTION  THROUGHOUT 

THE  COUNTY. 

16.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  fifty-four  of  the  principal  Act,  and  any 
other  provision  in  that  or  any  other  Act,  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measm’es 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  shall  alone  within  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  London,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  London,  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  appointed  under  the  principal  Act ;  provided 
that  any  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  who,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  though 
not  an  officer  of  the  county  council,  holds  office  in  any  parish  or  place  in  the  county 
of  London,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  London,  shall  become  an  officer  of  that  council, 
and  if  removed  from  such  appointment  by  the  London  County  Council  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  existing  officer  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888 
(51  &  52  Viet.  c.  41),  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  existing  officers  whose  offices 
are  affected  are  under  that  Act  entitled  to  receive. 

PROVISION  AS  TO  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

17.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight  of  the  principal 
Act,  a  person  using  weights  or  measures  in  the  city  of  London  shall  not  be  required 
to  have  his  weights  or  measures  verified  or  stamped  by  more  than  one  authority. 
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PKOVISION  OF  COPIES  OF  LOCAD  STANDARDS  IN  IRELAND. 

18.  The  copies  required  to  be  provided  by  the  local  authority  in  Ireland  of  their 
local  standards,  and  the  scales  and  stamps  used  by  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  I 
in  Ireland,  shall  be  of  such  material  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
approve. 

AMENDMENT  OF  41  &  42  VICT.  C.  49.  AS  TO  INSPECTORS  IN  IRELAND. 

19.  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  thingin  the  principal  Act,  the  Township  Commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  shall  appoint  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  in 
each  of  the  townships  in  Ireland  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act,  in 
lieu  of  the  ex-officio  inspectors  under  section  eighty-one  of  the  principal  Act ;  and  in 
each  of  the  different  areas  of  the  said  townships,  for  the  purposes  of  the  principal 
Act  and  this  Act,  “  the  local  rate  ”  shall  mean  the  rate  to  be  levied  by  the  Township 
Commissioners,  or,  if  the  township  is  liable  to  county  cess  and  no  rate  is  levied  in  the 
township,  the  county  cess  of  the  county  of  Dublin. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  same  section  of  the  principal  Act,  the 
provisions  of  the  principal  Act  and  of  this  Act  concerning  the  taking  of  fees  by 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  shall  apply  to  the  ex-officio  inspectors  in  Ireland, 
and  the  fees  taken  by  those  inspectors  elsewhere  than  in  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
police  district  shall  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in 
such  manner  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  assent  of  the  Treasury,  may  direct, 
subject,  however,  to  a  deduction  of  such  amount  as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  sanction  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  execution  of  their  duties 
in  Ireland  under  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act. 

(3)  "WTiereas  the  rank  of  acting  inspector  in  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  police  force 
has  been  abolished,  therefore  in  the  same  section  of  the  principal  Act  a  reference  to 
sergeants  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  police  force  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
reference  to  acting  inspectors. 


PART  II.-SALE  OF  COAL. 

COAL  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  WEIGHT. 

20.  (1)  All  coal  shall  be  sold  by  weight  only,  except  where  by  the  written  consent 
of  the  purchaser  it  is  sold  by  boat  load  or  by  waggons  or  tubs  dehvered  from  the 
colliery  into  the  works  of  the  purchaser. 

(2)  If  any  person  seUs  coal  otherwise  than  is  required  by  this  section  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  such  sale. 
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WEIGHT  TICKET  OB  NOTE  ON  DELIVEBY  OE  COAL  OVEB  TWO  HUNDBED-WEIGHT. 

21  (1)  Where  any  quantity  of  coal  exceeding  two  hundred-weight  is  delivered  by 
means  of  any  vehicle  to  a  purchaser,  the  seller  of  the  coal  shall  therewith  deliver, 
or  cause  to  be  delivered,  or  to  be  sent  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  purchaser  or  to  his 
servant,  before  any  part  of  the  coal  is  unloaded,  a  ticket  or  note  according  to 
the  form  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act,  or  according  to  a  form  to  the  like 
effect. 

(2)  If  default  is  made  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  delivery  or  sending  of  a  ticket  or  note,  or  if  the  quantity  of  coal 
delivered  is  less  than  the  quantity  expressed  in  the  ticket  or  note,  the  seller  of  the 
coal  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(3)  If  any  person  attending  on  any  such  vehicle,  having  received  any  such  ticket 
or  note  for  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  refuses  or  neglects  to  deliver  it  as  required  by 
this  section,  or,  on  being  requested  so  to  do,  to  exhibit  it  to  any  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures,  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  local  authority,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

TABE  WEIGHT  OF  VEHICLE  WHEBE  COAL  SOLD  IN  BULK. 

22.  (1)  Where  any  quantity  of  coal  exceeding  two  hundred-weight  is  conveyed  for 
delivery  on  sale  in  a  vehicle  in  bulk,  the  seller  of  the  coal  shall,  unless  the  vehicle  is 
provided  by  the  purchaser,  cause  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  as  well  as  of  the  coal 
contained  therein,  to  be  previously  ascertained  by  a  weighing  instrument  stamped  by 
the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  and  being  on  or  near  to  the  place  from  which 
the  coal  is  brought,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  cause  the  tare  weight  of  the  vehicle 
to  be  marked  thereon  in  such  manner  as  the  local  authority  approve. 

(2)  In  any  such  case  the  seller  of  the  coal  shall  insert  or  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
the  ticket  required  by  this  Act  to  be  given  by  him  a  statement  of  the  correct  weight 
of  the  vehicle,  or  of  the  vehicle  and  of  the  animal  drawing  it  where  both  are  weighed 
together  with  the  load,  as  well  as  of  the  correct  weight  of  the  coal  contained  in  the 
vehicle. 

(3)  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

FBAUDS  BY  DBIVEBS  OF  COAL  CABTS. 

23.  If  the  person  in  charge  of  any  vehicle  in  which  coal  is  being  carried  wilfully 
makes  any  false  statement  as  to  the  tare  weight  of  the  vehicle,  or  wilfully  does  any 
act  by  which  either  the  seller  or  the  purchaser  of  the  coal  is  defrauded,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

PENALTY  ON  DEFICIENCY  IN  WEIGHT  OF  COAL  ON  SMALL  SALES. 

24.  If  any  person  on  the  sale  of  coal  in  any  quantity  not  exceeding  two  hundred¬ 
weight  fraudulently  delivers  to  the  purchaser  a  less  quantity  of  coal  than  is  agreed 
to  be  sold,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
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WEIGHING  INSTRUMENT  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  PLACE  WHERE  COAL  SOLD  BY  RETAIL. 

25.  (1)  Where  coal  is  sold  by  retail  for  delivery  at  the  place  where  it  is  kept  for 
sale  and  there  is  not  at  or  near  such  place  any  weighing  instrument  stamped  by  an 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures  at  which  the  coal  can  be  weighed,  the  seller  shall 
keep  at  that  place  a  weighing  instrument  stamped  as  aforesaid,  and  shall,  if  so 
required  by  any  purchaser,  or  by  any  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  or  by  any 
other  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  local  authority,  weigh  any  coal  before 
the  sale  or  delivery  thereof. 

(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  for  a  first  offence  two  pounds,  and  for  any  subsequent 
offence  five  pounds. 

ERECTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  WEIGHING  INSTRUMENTS. 

26.  (1)  The  local  authority  may  erect  and  maintain  fixed  weighing  instruments  at 
convenient  places  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  coal,  and  may  provide,  furnish,  and 
maintain  portable  weighing  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  appoint  proper 
persons  to  keep  and  attend  any  such  instruments. 

(2)  If  the  keeper  of  any  such  fixed  weighing  instrument  refuses,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  to  weigh  or  re- weigh  any  vehicle  or  coal,  or  so  weighs  any  vehicle  or  coal  as 
wilfully  to  defraud  either  the  seller  or  the  purchaser  of  coal,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

POWER  TO  REQUIRE  WEIGHMENT  OF  COAL  OR  VEHICLE. 

27.  (1)  Any  seller  or  purchaser  of  coal,  person  in  charge  of  a  vehicle  in  which  coal 
is  carried,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  local  authority,  may  require  that  any  coal  or  any  vehicle  used  for  the 
carriage  of  coal  in  bulk  be  weighed  orre-weighedby  any  weighing  instrument  stamped 
by  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 

Provided  as  follows : 

(а)  No  seller  of  coal  or  person  in  charge  of  a  vehicle  in  which  coal  is  carried  shall 
be  required  under  this  section  to  carry  coal  beyond  such  distance,  not  exceeding 
half  a  mile,  as  may  be  prescribed  in  that  behalf  by  the  local  authority ; 

(б)  Where  any  such  coal  or  vehicle  has  at  the  instance  of  the  purchaser  been 
weighed  or  re-weighed  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  and  found  to  be  of  the  weight 
stated  in  that  behalf  by  the  seller  of  the  coal  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
vehicle,  the  purchaser  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  reasonable  costs 
actually  incurred  of  and  incidental  to  the  weighing  or  re-weighing. 

(2)  If  any  person  obstructs  any  weighing  or  re-weighing  authorised  by  this  section 
he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

POWER  TO  MAKE  BYE-LAWS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  SALE  OF  COAL. 

28.  (1)  Any  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  make,  revoke,  and  alter  bye-laws, 

(a)  regulating  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  sale  of  coal  in  quantities  not 

exceeding  two  hundred-weight ;  and 
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(&)  requiring,  either  generally  or  in  specified  classes  of  cases,  a  weighing  instrument, 
of  a  form  approved  by  the  local  authority,  to  be  carried  with  any  vehicle  in  which 
coal  is  earned  for  sale  or  delivery  to  a  purchaser  ;  and 
(c)  prescribing  the  distance  beyond  which  coal  is  not  to  be  required  to  be  carried 
for  the  pm’pose  of  being  weighed  or  re-weighed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act ;  and 
{d)  fixing  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any  weighing  instrument  maintained  by 
the  local  authority ; 

and  may  by  such  byelaws  impose  fines,  recoverable  summarily,  and  not  exceeding  in 
each  case  five  pounds,  for  the  breach  of  any  such  byelaw. 

(2)  Every  byelaw  made  under  this  section  shall,  before  being  brought  into  operation, 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the  local 
authority  think  sufficient  for  giving  notice  thereof  to  all  persons  interested,  and  a 
copy  of  every  such  byelaw  shall  be  sent  by  the  local  authority  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

POWEE  TO  WEIGH  COAL  IN  SHOP  OE  VEHICLE. 

29.  (1)  Any  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  or  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  local  authority  may,  at  all  reasonable  times,  enter  any  building  or  part  of  a 
building  or  other  place  in  which  coal  is  sold  or  kept  or  exposed  for  sale,  and  may  stop 
any  vehicle  carrying  coal  for  sale  or  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser,  and  may  test  any 
weights  and  weighing  instruments  found  in  any  such  place  or  vehicle,  and  may 
weigh  any  load,  sack,  or  other  less  quantity  of  coal,  found  in  any  such  place  or 
vehicle,  or  which  is  in  course  of  delivery  to  any  purchaser. 

(2)  If  it  appears  to  a  court  of  sumary  jurisdiction  that  any  load,  sack,  or  less 
quantity  so  weighed  is  of  less  weight  than  that  represented  by  the  seller,  the  person 
selling  or  keeping  or  exposing  the  coal  for  sale,  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  vehicle, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(3)  Any  person  who  obstructs  or  hinders  any  inspector  acting  under  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offence  ten,  pounds. 


POWEE  TO  MAKE  LOCAL  EXEMPTIONS. 

30.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  may,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  application  of  the 
local  authority  for  any  area,  and  on  being  satisfied  that  the  provisions  made  by  or 
under  any  local  Act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  coal  in  that  area  are  more  stringent  than  the  corresponding  provisions  of  this 
Act,  by  Order  in  Council  exempt  that  area  from  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of 
this  Act  to  such  extent,  and  under  such  conditions,  as  may  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  expedient. 

EXTENT. 

31.  This  Part  of  this  Act,  except  the  provision  requiring  coal  to  be  sold  by 
weight  only,  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland. 
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PAET  III.— BREAD. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LAW  AS  TO  BAKERS. 

32.  Nothing  in  the  enactments  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act 
shall  render  any  baker  or  seller  of  bread,  or  the  journeyman,  servant,  or  other  person 
employed  by  such  baker  or  seller  of  bread,  liable  to  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  for 
refusing  to  weigh  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser  any  bread  conveyed  or  carried  out 
in  any  cart  or  other  carriage,  unless  he  is  requested  so  to  do  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
purchaser. 


PART  IV.— SUPPLEMENTAL. 

SAVING  FOR  LIABILITIES  OTHERWISE  THAN  UNDER  ACT. 

33.  (1)  No  proceeding  or  conviction  for  any  offence  punishable  under  this  Act 
shall  affect  any  civil  remedy  to  which  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  offence  may  be 
entitled. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  exempt  any  person  from  any  indictment  or  other  proceeding 
for  an  offence  which  is  punishable  at  common  law  or  under  some  Act  of  Parliament 
other  than  this  Act,  so  that  no  person  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

(3)  Where  proceedings  are  taken  before  any  court  against  any  person  in  respect  of 
any  offence  punishable  under  this  Act,  and  the  offence  is  also  punishable  at  common 
law  or  under  some  Act  of  Parliament  other  than  this  Act,  the  court  may  direct  that, 
instead  of  those  proceedings  being  continued,  proceedings  shall  be  taken  against  that 
person  at  common  law  or  under  some  Act  of  Parliament  other  than  this  Act. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACT. 

34.  This  Act  and  the  principal  Act  shall  be  construed  together  as  one  Act. 

DEFINITIONS. 

35.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, — 

“  Weighing  instrument  ”  includes  scales,  with  the  weights  belonging  thereto, 
scale-beams,  balances,  spring-balances,  steelyards,  weighing  machines,  and 
other  instruments  for  weighing : 

“  Measuring  instrument  ”  includes  any  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
length,  capacity,  volume,  temperature,  pressure,  or  gravity,  or  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  and  determination  of  electrical  quantities  : 

“  Vehicle  ”  means  any  carriage,  cart,  waggon,  truck,  barrow,  or  other  means  of 
carrying  coal  by  land,  in  whatever  manner  the  same  may  be  drawn  or  propelled, 
but  does  not  include  a  railway  truck  or  waggon  : 

“Inspector”  means  an  inspector  under  the  principal  Act: 
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Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  principal  Act :  Provided  that 
the  expression  “  local  authority  ”  shall,  in  its  application  to  England,  be  construed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Viet.  c.  41), 
and  the  expression  “  weighing  machine  ”  in  the  principal  Act  shall  include  any 
weighing  instrument  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

REPEAL. 

36.  (1)  The  enactments  specified  in  the  Fifth  Schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  third  column  of  that  schedule. 

(2)  The  repeal  of  any  enactment  by  this  Act  shall  not  afiect — 

(а)  the  past  operation  of  any  enactment  so  repealed,  or  anything  duly  done  or 
suffered  under  any  enactment  so  repealed  ;  or 

(б)  any  right  or  liability  acquired  or  incurred  under  any  enactment  so  repealed  ;  or 

(c)  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  incurred  in  respect  of  any  ofifence 

committed  against  any  enactment  so  repealed  ;  or 

{d)  any  power,  legal  proceeding,  or  remedy  in  respect  of  any  such  right,  liability, 
penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as  aforesaid;  and  any  such  power,  legal 
proceeding,  and  remedy  may  be  exercised  and  carried  on  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

37.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety,  which  date  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement 
of  this  Act : 

Provided  as  follows  ; 

(а)  At  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  any  appointment,  byelaw,  or  regulation 
may  be  made,  and  any  other  thing  may  be  done,  which  appears  to  a  local 
authority  to  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  Act  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  thereof ; 

(б)  In  Ireland,  where  a  grand  jury  is  the  local  authority,  so  much  of  this  Act  as 
concerns  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  local  authority  and  the  consequences  of 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  and  duties  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first 
day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety. 

SAVING  FOR  CORPORATION  OF  DUBLIN. 

38.  Nothing  in  this  Act ,  or  the  principal  Act,  shall  be  held  to  affect  any  right  or 
privilege  conferred  upon  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Dublin  by 
charter  or  statute. 

SHORT  TITLES. 

39.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1889 ;  and  the 
principal  Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts,  1878  and  1889. 
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FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
Section  13. 


Fees  to  he  taken  on  the  verification  and  staviping  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Weighing  Instruments  hy  Inspectors  of  Local  Authorities. 


Weights. 

Avoirdupois  :  s.  d 

Each  weight  of  1001b.  (cental) .  0  4 

,,  „  ,,  561b.  and  281b .  0  3 

,,  ,,  ,,  141b.  and  71b .  0  2 

,,  ,,  from  41b.  to  11b.,  inclusive .  0  1 

,,  ,,  ,,  8oz.  to  J  dram,  inclusive  .  0  Og 

„  ,,  „  4,000  grains  to  i^th  of  a  grain,  inclusive .  0  0^ 

,,  ,,  ,,  240  to  24  grains,  inclusive,  commonly  called 

pennyweights  . . 0  0^ 

Troy  ; 

Each  weight  from  500oz.  to  lOOoz.,  inclusive  .  0  4 

,,  ,,  ,,  50oz.  to  lOoz.,  inclusive .  0  2 

,,  ,,  ,,  5oz.  to  an  oz.,  inclusive  .  0  1 

Apothecaries  : 

Each  weight  from  lOoz.  to  loz.,  inclusive .  0  2 

,,  ,,  ,,  4  drachms  to  J  grain,  inclusive  .  0  1 

Measures. 

Length  : 

Each  measure  from  100  feet  to  7  feet,  inclusive  .  0  3 

,,  ,,  ,,  6  feet  to  4  feet,  inclusive  .  0  2 

,,  ,,  of  a  yard,  2  feet,  foot,  and  inch  respectively,  including 

their  subdivisions  .  0  1 

Measures  from  0-500  to  0-001  inch,  in  the  form  of  wire-gauge  plates  : 

For  each  notch,  or  for  each  internal  gauge  or  separate  size,  from  half  an 

inch  to  x^xi^h  of  an  inch .  0  0^ 

Capacity  : 

Dry  and  liquid  measures  : 

Each  measure  of  4  bushels  (32  gallons)  and  1  bushel  (8  gallons)  .  0  6 

,,  ,,  from  5  gallons  to  2  gallons  (peck),  inclusive  .  0  3 

,,  ,,  ,,  1  gallon  to  a  J  gill,  inclusive .  0  1 
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Apothecaries  : 

S- 

d. 

Each  subdivided  measure 

containing  not  more  than  twelve  subdivisions 

0 

1 

n  )) 

containing  more  than  twelve  subdivisions  but 

not  more  than  fifteen . 

0 

H 

5)  n  35 

containing  more  than  fifteen  subdivisions  but 

not  more  than  eighteen  . 

0 

3)  3?  33 

containing  more  than  eighteen  subdivisions 

but  not  more  than  twenty-one  . 

0 

If 

33  33  33 

containing  more  than  twenty-one  subdivisions 

but  not  more  than  twenty-four . 

0 

2 

35  33  35 

containing  more  than  twenty-four  subdivisions 

but  not  more  than  thirty . 

0 

^2 

13  33  33 

containing  more  than  thirty  subdivisions  but 

-■ 

not  more  than  thirty-six . 

0 

3 

35  33  33 

containing  more  than  thirty-six  subdivisions 

but  not  more  than  forty-two  . . 

0 

33  33  33 

containing  more  than  forty-two  subdivisions 

but  not  more  than  fifty  . 

0 

4 

33  33  33 

containing  more  than  fifty  subdivisions  but 

not  more  than  one  hundred . 

0 

6 

33  33  33 

containing  more  than  one  hundred  subdivisions 

but  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty . . 

0 

9 

3  3  3  3  3  5 

containing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. . 

1 

0 

Each  separate  measure  from  40  fluid  oz.  to  10  fluid  oz.  inclusive . 

0 

2 

33  33  33 

,,  10  fluid  oz . 

0 

Oi 

Weighing  Instruments. 

For  10  tons  and  above  . 

10 

0 

For  under  10  tons  and  above  1  ton . 

5 

0 

For  1  ton  and  above  5  cwt . 

2 

0 

For  5  cwt.  and  above  1  cwt . 

1 

6 

For  1  cwt.  and  above  561bs . 

1 

0 

Exclusive  of  cost  of  cartage  and  lifting  of  standards  in  each  of  the  above  cases. 

For  561b.  and  above  141b 

0 

6 

For  141b.  and  above  Hb. 

0 

3 

Enr  lib,  nr  nnnp.r  . 

0 

2 

SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Section  19. 

Townships  in  Ireland  for  which  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures  are  to 

be 

appointed. 

Blackrock. 

Kingstown. 

Dalkey. 

Pembroke. 

Kilmainham,  New. 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar. 
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THIRD  SCHEDULE. 
Section  21. 


Weight  Ticket  or  Consignment  Note  on  delivery  of  Goal  over  Two  Hundred-weight. 
Mr.  A.B.  [here  insert  the  name  of  the  buyer'] . 

Take  notice  that  you  are  to  receive  herewith  tons  cwt.  lbs. 

of  coal. 

[When  sold  in  sacks,  add] 

in  sacks,  each  containing  cwt. 

[When  sold  in  bulk,  add] 

tons  cwts.  lbs. 

Weight  of  coal  and  vehicle . 

Tare  weight  of  vehicle . . 

Net  weight  of  coal  herewith  delivered  to 
purchaser  . . 

C.D.  [here  insert  the  name  of  the  seller] . 
E.F.  [here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  vehicle] . 

Where  coal  is  delivered  by  means  of  a  vehicle  the  seller  must  deliver  or  send  by 
post  or  otherwise  to  the  purchaser  or  his  servant,  before  any  part  of  the  coal  is 
unloaded,  a  ticket  or  note  in  this  form. 

Any  seller  of  coal  who  delivers  a  less  quantity  than  is  stated  in  this  ticket  or  note 
is  liable  to  a  fine. 

Any  person  attending  on  a  vehicle  used  for  the  delivery  of  coal  who,  having  received 
a  ticket  or  note  for  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  refuses  or  neglects  to  deliver  it  to  the 
purchaser  or  his  servant,  is  liable  to  a  fine. 
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THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACTS. 

FOURTH  SCHEDULE. 

Section  32. 

Session  and  Chapter. 

Title. 

Enactments 
referred  to. 

3  0*60.  4*  c«  cvi*  •••••• 

An  Act  to  repeal  the  Acts  now  in  force 
relating  to  bread  to  be  sold  in  the  city 
of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
and  within  the  weekly  bills  of  morta¬ 
lity,  and  ten  miles  of  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  and  to  provide  other  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  making  and  sale  of 
bread,  and  lU’eventing  the  adulteration 
of  meal,  flour,  and  bread,  within  the 
limits  aforesaid. 

Section  nine. 

6  and  7  WiU.  4.  c.  37.. 

An  Act  to  repeal  the  several  Acts  now 
in  force  relating  to  bread  to  be  sold 
out  of  the  city  of  London  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  and  beyond  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  ten 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  to 
provide  other  regulations  for  the 
making  and  sale  of  bread,  and  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  of  meal, 
flour,  and  bread,  beyond  the  limits 
aforesaid. 

Section  seven. 

FIFTH  SCHEDULE. 
Section  36. 


Enactments  Repealed. 


Session  and  Chapter. 

Short  title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

41  and  42  Viet.  c.  49... 

The  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,  1878. 

Section  sixteen. 

Section  forty-three,  from  “A  maker 
“or  seller  of  weights”  to  “mea- 
“  sures  under  this  Act.” 

Section  forty-six. 

Section  forty-seven. 

Section  eighty-six,  so  far  as  it 
re-enacts  section  nine  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1835. 

The  Fifth  Schedule. 
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DEALINGS  WITH  LAND. 


Scale  of  Law  Costs  on  the  Sale,  Purchase,  or  Mortgage  of 


Real  Property,  Houses,  or  Land. 


For  the 
1st  £1,000. 

For  the 
2nd  and 
3rd  £1,000. 

i  Per  £100. 

Per  £100. 

Vendor’s  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  sale  of 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

property  by  private  contract . 

10  0 

10  0 

Do.,  do.,  for  conducting  a  sale  of  property 
by  public  auction,  including  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  sale — 

When  the  property  is  sold . 

10  0 

0  10  0 

When  the  property  is  not  sold,  then  on 
the  reserved  price  f . 

0  10  0 

0  5  0 

Do.,  do.,  for  deducing  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
perusing,  and  completing  conveyance 
(including  preparation  of  contract,  or 
conditions  of  sale,  if  any)  . 

1  10  0 

10  0 

Purchaser’s  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  property  by  private  contract  . . 

10  0 

10  0 

Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
preparing  and  completing  conveyance 
(including  perusal  and  completion  of 
contract,  if  any)  . 

1  10  0 

10  0 

Mortgagor’s  solicitor  for  deducing  title  to 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
perusing  mortgage,  and  completing  .... 

1  10  0 

10  0 

Mortgagee’s  solicitor  for  negotiating  loan . . 

10  0 

10  0 

Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property ;  and 
preparing  and  completing  mortgage .... 

1  10  0 

10  0 

For  the  4th  For  each 
and  each  jsubseq’ent 
subsequent!  £1,000 
£1,000  up  to,  up  to 
£10,000.  £100,000.* 


Per  £100.  ’  Per  £100. 
£  s.  d.  !  £  s.  d. 


0  10  0 


0  5  0 


0  5  0  0  2  6 

0  2  6  0  1  3 


0  10  0 


0  5  0 


0  10  0 


0  5  0 


0  10  0 

0  10  0 
0  5  0 

0  10  0 


0  5  0 

0  5  0 
0  2  6 

0  5  0 


Vendor’s  or  mortgagor’s  solicitor  for  procuring  execution  and  acknowledgment 
of'deed  by  a  married  woman,  £2.  10s.  extra. 

Where  the  prescribed  remuneration  would  amount  to  less  than  £5  the  prescribed 
remuneration  is  £5,  except  on  transactions  under  £100,  in  which  case  the  remuner¬ 
ation  of  the  solicitor  for  the  vendor,  purchaser,  mortgager,  or  mortgagee,  is  £3. 


*  Every  transaction  exceeding  £100,000  to  be  charged  for  as  if  it  were  for  £100,000. 
+  A  minimum  charge  of  £5  to  be  made  whether  a  sale  is  effected  or  not. 
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DEALINGS  WITH  LAND. 


Scale  of  Law  Costs  as  to  Leases,  or  Agreements  for  Leases,  at  Rack  Rent  (other 
than  a  Mining  Lease,  or  a  Lease  for  Building  Purposes,  or  Agreement  for  the 
same.) 

Lessor’s  Solicitor  for  Preparing,  Settling,  and  Completing 

Lease  and  Counterpart. 

Where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £100,  £7.  lOs.  per  cent  on  the  rental,  but  not  less 
in  any  case  than  £5. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £100,  and  does  not  exceed  £500,  £7.  10s.  in  respect  of 
the  first  £100  of  rent,  and  £2.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  subsequent  £100  of  rent. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £500,  £7. 10s.  in  respect  of  the  first  £100  of  rent,  £2.  10s. 
in  respect  of  each  £100  of  rent  up  to  £500,  and  £1  in  respect  of  every  subsequent  £100. 

Lessee’s  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one  half  of  the  amount  payable 
to  the  lessor’s  solicitor. 

Scale  of  Lau)  Costs  as  to  Conveyances  in  Fee,  or  for  any  other  Freehold  Estate 
reserving  rent,  or  Building  Leases  reserving  rent,  or  other  Long  Leases  not  at 
Rack  Rent  ( except  Mining  Leases),  or  Agreements  for  the  same  respectively . 


Vendor’s  or  Lessor’s  Solicitor  for  Preparing,  Settling,  and  Completing 
Conveyance  and  Duplicate,  or  Lease  and  Counterpart. 


Amount  of  Annual  Rent. 

Amount  of  Remuneration. 

Where  it  does  not  exceed  £5.. 
Where  it  exceeds  £5,  and  does 

not  exceed  £50 . 

Where  it  exceeds  £50,  but  does 

not  exceed  £150 . 

Where  it  exceeds  £150 . 

£5. 

The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £5,  and  also 
20  per  cent  on  the  excess  beyond  £5. 

The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £50,  and  10 
per  cent  on  the  excess  beyond  £50. 

The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £150,  and  5 
per  cent  on  the  excess  beyond  £150. 

Where  a  varying  rent  is  payable  the  amount  of  annual  rent  is  to  mean  the  largest 
amount  of  annual  rent. 

Purchaser’s  or  Lessee’s  Solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one  half  of 
the  amount  payable  to  the  Vendor’s  or  Lessor’s  Solicitor. 
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THE  DEATH  DUTIES. 


Probate  a>'d  Account  Duty. 

This  duty  is  now  regulated  by  44  Viet.,  cap.  12  (1881)  and  52  Viet.,  cap.  7,  and 
is  payable  on  personal  estate  on  the  Affidavits  for  Probate  and  Letters  of 
Administration ;  and  also  on  the  accounts  which  have  to  be  rendered  in  special  cases 
of  benefits  accruing  to  anyone  by  reason  of  the  death  of  another  person. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow : — 

Under  £100  no  duty. 

Where  value  exceeds  £100  and  not  £500,  £1  for  each  £50,  or  fraction  of  £50. 

,,  ,,  £500  ,,  £1,000,  £1. 5s.  ,,  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,,  £1,000,  £3  for  each  £100,  or  fraction  of  £100. 

Where  the  gross  value  of  an  estate  does  not  exceed  £300,  a  fixed  duty  of  30s.  only 
is  payable  to  cover  all  duties. 

In  the  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  debts  and  funeral 
expenses  are  deducted  before  calculating  the  duty  except  where  the  value  of  the  whole 
personal  estate  does  not  exceed  £300. 

Estate  Duty. 

This  duty  was  created  and  is  regulated  by  52  Viet.  cap.  7,  and  is  payable  in  respect 
of  personal  and  real  estate. 

With  regard  to  personal  estate  the  duty  is  payable  where  on  application  for  probate 
or  administration  granted  on  or  after  1  June,  1889,  the  value  of  the  estate  and  effects 
in  respect  whereof  probate  duty  is  charged  exceeds  £10,000,  or  where  the  value  of 
personal  or  movable  property  included  in  an  account  delivered  on  or  after  1  June, 
1889,  exceeds  £10,000. 

With  regard  to  real  estate  the  duty  is  payable  where  the  value  of  any  succession 
upon  the  death  of  any  person  dying  on  or  after  1  June,  1889,  exceeds  £10,000,  and 
where  the  value  of  any  succession  to  real  property  under  the  will  or  intestacy  of  any 
person  so  dying  does  not  exceed  £10,000,  but  such  value  together  with  the  value  of 
any  other  benefit  taken  by  the  successor  under  such  will  or  intestacy  exceeds  £10,000. 

The  rate  of  duty  payable  is  £1  for  each  £100  or  fraction  of  £100  of  value  of  the 
estate  and  effects,  or  of  the  personal  or  ;movahle  property,  or  of  the  succession,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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THE  HEATH  DUTIES. 


Legacy  Duty. 

This  duty  is  regulated  by  55  Geo.  iii.,  cap.  184  and  51  Viet.,  cap.  8,  and  is  payable 
in  respect  of  personal  estate. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follows : — 


Desckiption  of  Legatee. 


Children  of  the  deceased  and  their  ' 
descendants,  or  the  father  or  mother 
or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased,  - 
or  the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  such 

persons  . , 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  ] 
their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  I 

wives  of  any  such  persons .  ] 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  or  ' 
mother  of  the  deceased  and  their 
descendants,  or  the  husbands  or 

wives  of  any  such  persons . 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather  or 
grandmother  of  the  deceased  and 
their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or 

wives  of  any  such  persons . 

Any  person  in  any  other  degree  of  | 
collateral  consanguinity,  or  strangers  h 
in  blood  to  the  deceased .  ) 


If  payable  out  of 
Deal  Estate,  and  the 
deceased  died  before 

1  July,  1888,  or  out 
of  Personal  Estate 
whenever  deceased 
died. 

If  payable  out  of 
Eeal  Estate,  and  the 
deceased  died  on  or 
after  1  July,  1888. 

£1  per  cent. 

£1.  10s.  percent. 

£3 

£4.  10s.  ,, 

£5  ,, 

£6.  10s.  „ 

£6 

£7.  10s.  ,, 

£10 

£11.  ms.  „ 

Succession  Duty. 


This  duty  is  regulated  by  16  and  17  Viet.  cap.  51,  and  51  Viet.  cap.  8,  and  is  payable 
in  respect  of  real  estate,  including  leaseholds.  The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow: — 


Description  op  Successor. 


Lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor  of  the  ' 
predecessor,  or  the  husband  or  wife  - 

of  any  such  person . 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  predecessor  i 
and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  I 

or  wives  of  any  such  persons .  ) 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  or  ' 
mother  of  the  predecessor  and  their 
descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  wives 

of  any  such  persons  . 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather 
or  grandmother  of  the  predecessor  . 
and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands 

or  wives  of  any  such  persons  . ^ 

Persons  of  more  remote  consanguinity,  ) 
or  strangers  in  blood .  j 


Where  the  deceased 
died  before  the  1  July, 
1888. 

Where  the  deceased 
died  on  or  after  the 

1  July,  1888. 

£1  per  cent. 

£1.  lOs.  per  cent. 

£3 

£4.  10s.  ,, 

£5 

£6.  10s.  ,, 

£6 

£7.  10s. 

£10 

£11.  10s. 
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THE  DEATH  DUTIES. 

The  husband  or  wife  of  deceased  is  exempt  from  legacy  or  succession  duty. 

Legacy  duty  is  payable  on  the  capital  value. 

Succession  duty  is  paid  on  the  value  of  any  annuity  equal  to  the  net  income  of  the 
property,  which  annuity  would  continue  during  the  life  of  the  successor. 

Where  the  whole  personal  estate  does  not  exceed  £300  no  legacy  duty  is  payable. 

All  pecuniary  legacies,  residues,  or  share  of  residue,  although  not  of  the  amount  of 
£20,  are  subject  to  duty. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  leaving  issue,  the  probate  duty  covers  all  legacy  duty 
which  would  formerly  have  been  paid  by  such  issue. 

Where  the  principal  value  of  the  whole  succession  does  not  exceed  £100,  or  when 
the  value  of  the  individual  succession  is  less  than  £20,  no  succession  duty  is  payable. 

Persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  pay  legacy  duty  on  all  movable 
property  wherever  situate. 

Persons  domiciled  abroad  are  altogether  exempt  from  legacy  duty  on  movable 
property. 

By  the  Customs  and  Inland  Kevenue  Act,  1885  (48  and  49  Viet.,  c.  51),  a  yearly 
duty  of  5  per  cent  is  to  be  levied  upon  the  net  annual  value,  income  or  profits,  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  any  body,  corporate  or  incorpo-rate.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  exemptions,  the  most  important  of  which  are: — Property  belonging  to  the 
counties  and  certain  other  public  bodies,  charities,  friendly  societies,  savings  banks, 
and  trading  concerns. 


♦ 
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KULES  BY  WHICH  THE  PERSONAL  ESTATES  OF  PERSONS 
DYING  INTESTATE  ARE  DISTRIBUTED. 


If  the  Intestate  die  leaving 


His  representatives  take  in  the  proportion 
following : — 


Wife  and  child,  or  children 


Wife  only,  no  blood  relations  . 

Wife,  no  near  relations  . 

No  wife  or  child . 

No  wife,  but  child,  children,  or  representatiTes 
of  them,  whether  such  child  or  children  by 

one  or  more  wives . 

Children  by  two  wives . 

If  no  child,  children,  or  representatives  of  them 
Child,  and  grandchild  by  deceased  child . 

Husband  . 

Father,  and  brother  or  sister . 

Mother,  and  brother  or  sister . 

Wife,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  nieces 
(daughters  of  deceased  brother  or  sister) 

Wife,  and  father . 

Wife,  mother,  nephews,  and  nieces . 

Wife,  brothers  or  sisters,  and  mother . 

Mother,  but  no  wife,  child,  father,  brother,  sis¬ 
ter,  nephew,  or  niece  . 

Wife,  and  mother . 

Brother  or  sister  of  whole  blood,  and  brother 

or  sister  of  half  blood . 

Posthumous  brother  or  sister,  and  mother. . , . 
Posthumous  brother  or  sister,  and  brother  or 

sister  born  in  lifetime  of  father  . 

Father’s  father,  and  mother’s  mother . 

Uncle  or  aunt’s  children,  and  brother’s  or  sis¬ 
ter’s  grandchildren  . 

Grandmother,  uncle,  or  aunt . 

Two  aunts,  nephew,  and  niece . 

Uncle,  and  deceased  uncle’s  child . 

Uncle  by  mother’s  side,  and  deceased  uncle  or 

aunt’s  child . 

Nephew  by  brother,  and  nephew  by  half-sister 
Nephew  by  deceased  brother,  and  nephews  and 
nieces  by  deceased  sister  . 

Brother  and  grandfather  . 

Brother’s  grandson,  and  brother  or  sister’s 

daughter  . 

Brother  and  two  aunts  . 

Brother,  and  wife . 

Wife,  mother,  and  children  of  a  deceased 
brother  (or  sister) . 

Wife,  brother,  or  sister,  and  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  or  sister . 

Brother  or  sister,  and  children  of  a  deceased 

brother  or  sister  . 

Grandfather,  no  nearer  relation  . 


One-third  to  wife,  rest  to  child  or  children ;  and 
if  children  are  dead,  then  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  (that  is,  their  lineal  descendants^,  excei^t 
such  child  or  children,  not  heirs-at-law,  who 
had  estate  by  settlement  of  intestate,  or  were 
advanced  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  equal  to 
other  shares. 

Half  to  wife,  other  half  to  the  Crown. 

Half  to  wife,  rest  to  next-of-kin  in  equal  degree 
to  intestate,  or  their  legal  representatives. 

All  to  next-of-kin  and  their  legal  representatives 


All  to  him,  her,  or  them. 

EquaUy  to  all. 

All  to  next-of-kin  in  equal  degree  to  intestate. 
Half  to  child,  half  to  grandchild,  who  takes  by 
representation. 

Whole  to  him. 

Whole  to  father. 

Whole  to  them  equally. 

Half  to  wife,  residue  to  mother,  brothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  and  nieces. 

Half  to  wife,  and  half  to  father. 

Half  to  wife,  one-fourth  to  mother,  and  other 
fourth  to  nephews  and  nieces. 

Half  towife,half  to  brothers  or  sisters, and  mother 

The  whole  to  mother. 

Half  to  wife,  half  to  mother. 

Equally  to  both. 

Equally  to  both. 

Equally  to  both. 

Equally  to  both. 

Equally  to  all. 

Ail  to  grandmother. 

EquaUy  to  aU. 

All  to  uncle. 

All  to  uncle. 

Equally  per  capita.* 

Each  in  equal  shares  per  capita,  and  not  per 
stirpes. 

Whole  to  brother. 

All  to  brother  or  sister’s  daughter. 

All  to  brother. 

Half  to  brother,  half  to  wife. 

Half  to  wife,  a  fourth  to  mother,  and  a  fourth 
per  stirpes  to  deceased  brother’s  or  sister’s 
.  children. 

(  Half  to  wife,  one-fourth  to  brother  or  sister, 

-  one-fourth  to  deceased  brother’s  or  sister’s 
i  children  per  stirpes. 

J  Half  to  brother  or  sister,  half  to  children  of 
(  deceased  brother  or  sister  per  stirpes. 

All  to  grandfather. 


*  That  is,  taking  individually,  and  not  by  representation.  Thus,  if  A  die,  leaving  three  brothers  or  sisters,  they 
each  take  an  equal  part  of  his  effects  in  his  or  her  o\sti  right.  But  if  either  of  them  die,  leaving  children,  hia 
children  would  take  his  share  per  stirpes,  that  is  through  him,  and  not  in  their  own  rights. 

By  the  Act  19  &  20  Viet.  cap.  94,  all  special  local  customs  relating  to  the  estates  of  intestates  are  abolished. 


I 


1 


29 
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EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 


Expectation  of  Life  Tables  were  constructed  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  General  Register 
Office,  and  were  calculated  on  the  death-rates  of  1838-54;  but  since  that  time  very  important 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  death-rates  at  different  ages ;  and  consequently  new  tables  have 
been  constructed  by  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Farr,  on  the  basis  of  the  death-rates  of 
1871-80.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  both  of  the  older  and  the  later  calculations  ;  the 
first  two  columns  in  the  male  and  female  parts,  respectively,  giving  the  survivors  at  each  year  of 
life  out  of  a  million  born  of  the  corresponding  sex,  by  the  older  and  the  newer  calculation  ;  and 
the  two  other  columns  giving  similarly  the  expectation  of  life  at  each  year. 


MALES.  11  FEMALES. 


Of  l,0C0,000  Born,  | 

Mean 

Of  1,000,000  Born, 

Mean 

A  m? 

THE  Number 

Surviving  i 

After-lifetime 

THE  Number  Surviving 

After-lifetime 

AT  THE  EKH  OF  EACH  , 

(Expectation 

AT  THE  END  OF  EACH 

(Expectation 

Year  of 

Life.  ! 

OF  Life).  ] 

Year  of  Life. 

OF  Life). 

1833-54. 

1671-80.  f 
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Col’mn 

1 

^  i 

3 

♦ 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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0 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

39-91 

41-35 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

41-85 

44-62 

0 

1 

836,405 

841,417 

46-65 

48-05 

865,288 

871,266 

47-31 

50-14 

1 

2 

782,626 

790,201 

48-83 

50-14 

811,711 

820,480 

49-40 

52-22 

2 

3 

754,849 

763,737 

49-61 

50-86 

782,990 

793,359 

50-20 

5299 

3 

4 

736,845 

746,587  j 

49-81 

51-01 

764,060 

775,427 

50-43 

53-20 

4 

5 

723,716 

734,068  1 

49-71 

50-87 

750,550 

762,622 

50-33 

53-08 

5 

6 

713,881 

726,815  ! 

49-39 

50-38 

740,584 

755,713 

50-00 

52-56 

6 

7 

706,156 

721,103  1 

48-92 

49-77 

732,771 

750,276 

49-53 

51-94 

7 

8 

699,688 

716,309  1 

48-37 

49-10 

726,116 

745,631 

48-98 

51-26 

8 

9 

694,346 

712,337  1 

47-74 

48-37 

720,537 

741,727 

48-35 

50-53 

9 

10 

689,857 

708,990 

47-05 

47-60 

715,769 

738,382 

47-67 

49-76 

10 

11 

685,982 

706,146  1 

46-31 

46-79 

711,581 

735,405 

46  95 

48  96 

11 

12 

682,512 

703,595 

45-54 

45-96 

707,770 

732,697 

46-20 

48-13 

12 

13 

679,256 

701,200 

44-76 

45-11 

704,155 

730,1-22 

45-44 

47  30 

13 

14 

676,057 

698,840 

43-97 

44-26 

700,581 

727,571  ; 

44-66 

46-47 

14 

15 

672,776 

696,419 

43-18 

43-41 

696,917 

724,956 

43-90 

45  63 

15 

16 

669,296 

693,695 

42-40 

42-58 

693,050 

7-22,084 

43-14 

44-81 

16 

17 

665,529 

690,746 

41-64 

41-76 

688,894 

718,993 

42-40 

44-00 

17 

18 

661,402 

687,507 

40-90 

40-96 

684,378 

715,622 

41-67 

43-21 

18 

19 

656,868 

683,941 

40-17 

40-17 

679,463 

711,946 

40-97 

42-43 

19 

20 

651,903 

680,033 

39-48 

39-40 

674,119 

707,949 

40-29 

41-66 

20 

21 

646,502 

675,769 

88-80 

38-64 

668,345 

703,616 

39-63 

40-92 

21 

22 

641  028 

671,344 

38-13 

37-89 

662,474 

699,141 

38  98 

40-18 

22 

23 

635,486 

666,754 

37-46 

37-15  - 

656,509 

694,521 

38-33 

39-44 

23 

24 

629,882 

661,997 

36-79 

36-41 

650,463 

689,759 

37-68 

38-71 

24 

25 

624,221 

657,077 

36-12 

35-68 

644,342 

684,858 

37-04 

37  98 

25 

26 

618,503 

651,998 

35-44 

34-96 

638,148 

679,822 

36-39 

37-26 

26 

27 

612,731 

646,757 

34-77 

34-24 

631,891 

674,661 

35-75 

36-54 

27 

28 

606,906 

641,353 

34-10 

33-52 

625,575 

669,372 

35-10 

35-83 

28 

29 

601,026 

635,778 

33-43 

32-81 

619,201 

663,959 

34-46 

35-11 

29 

30 

595,089 

630,038 

32-76 

32-10 

612,774 

658,418 

33-81 

34-41 

30 

31 

589,094 

624,124 

32-09 

31-40 

606,296 

652,747 

33-17 

33-70 

31 

32 

583,036 

618,056 

31-42 

30-71 

599,769 

646,957 

32-53 

33  00 

3-2 

33 

576,912 

611,827 

30  74 

30-01 

593,196 

641,045 

31-88 

32-30 

33 

34 

570,716 

605,430 

30-07 

29-33 

586,575 

635,003 

31-23 

31-60 

34 

35 

564,441 

598,860 

29-40 

28-64 

579,908 

628,842 

30-59 

30-90 

35 

36 

558,083 

592,107 

28-73 

27-96 

573,192 

6-22,554 

29-94 

30-21 

36 

37 

551,634 

585,167 

28-06 

27-29 

566,431 

616,144 

29  29 

29-52 

37 

38 

545,084 

578,019 

27-39 

26-62 

559,619 

609,599 

28-64 

28-83 

88 

39 

538,428 

570,656 

26-72 

25-96 

552,758 

602,924 

27-99 

28-15 

39 

40 

531,657 

563,077 

26-06 

25-30 

545,844 

596,113 

27-34 

27-46 

40 

41 

524,761 

555,254 

25-39 

24-65 

538,876 

589,167 

26-69 

26-78 

41 

42 

517,734 

547,288 

24-73 

24-00 

531,849 

58-2,104 

26-03 

26-10 

42 

43 

510,567 

539,161 

24-07 

23-35 

524,765 

574,919 

25-38 

25-42 

43 

44 

503,247 

530,858 

23-41 

22-71 

517,617 

567,612 

24-72 

24-74 

44 
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1871-80. 

Col’inn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

CoPmn 

45 

495,770 

522,374 

22-76 

22-07 

510,403 

560,174 

24-06 

24-06 

45 

46 

488,126 

513,702 

22-11 

21-44 

503,122 

552,602 

23-40 

23  38 

46 

.47 

480,308 

504,836  . 

21-46 

20-80 

495,768 

544,892 

22-74 

22-71 

47 

48 

472,306 

495,761 

20-82 

20-18 

488,339 

537-043 

22-08 

22-03 

48 

49 

464,114 

486,479 

20-17 

19-55 

480,833 

529,048 

21-42 

21-36 

49 

50 

455,727 

476.980 

19-54 

18-93 

473,245 

520,901 

20-75 

20-68 

50 

51 

447,139 

467,254 

18-90 

18-31 

465,572 

512,607 

20-09 

20-01 

51 

52 

438,099 

457,022 

18-28 

17-71 

457,814 

504,188 

19-42 

19-34 

52 

53 

428,801 

446,510 

17-67 

17-12 

449,966 

495.645 

1875 

18-66 

53 

54 

419,256 

435,729 

17-06 

16-53 

442,027 

486,973 

18-08 

17-98 

54 

55 

409,460 

424,677 

16-45 

15-95 

433,331 

477,440 

17-43 

17-33 

55 

56 

399,408 

413;351 

15-86 

15-37 

424,239 

467,443 

16-79 

16-69 

56 

57 

389,088 

401,740 

15-26 

14-80 

414,761 

456,992 

16-17 

16  06 

57 

58 

378,481 

389,827 

14-68 

14-24 

404,895 

446,079 

15-55 

15-45 

58 

59 

367,570 

377,591 

14-10 

13-68 

394,636 

434,695 

14-94 

14-84 

59 

60 

356,330 

365,011 

13-53 

13-14 

383,974 

422,835 

14-34 

14-24 

60 

61 

344,744 

352,071 

12-96 

12-60 

372,895 

410,477 

13-75 

13-65 

61 

62 

332,789 

338,820 

12-41 

12-07 

361,387 

397,644 

13-17 

13-08 

62 

63 

320,451 

325,256 

11-87 

11-56 

349,436 

384,319 

12-60 

12-51 

63 

64 

307,720 

311,368 

11-34 

11-05 

337,031 

370,495 

12-05 

11-96 

64 

65 

294,588 

297,156 

10-82 

10-55 

324,165 

356,165 

11-51 

11-42 

65 

66 

281,064 

282,638 

1032 

10-07 

310,833 

341,326 

10-98 

10-90 

66 

67 

267,160 

267,829 

9-83 

9-60 

297,048 

325,988 

10-47 

1039 

67 

68 

2.52,901 

252,763 

9-36 

914 

282,819 

310,170 

9-97 

9-89 

68 

69 

238,328 

237,487 

8-90 

8-70 

268,177 

293,899 

9-48 

9-41 

69 

70 

223,490 

222,056 

8-45 

8-27 

253,161 

277,225 

9-02 

8-95 

70 

71 

208,453 

206,539 

8-03 

7-85 

237,822 

260,207 

8-57 

8-50 

71 

72 

193,297 

190,971 

7-62 

7-45 

222,230 

242,934 

8-13 

8-07 

72 

73 

178,114 

175,449 

7-22 

7-07 

206,464 

225,497 

7-71 

7-65 

73 

74 

163,003 

160,074 

6-85 

6  70 

190,620 

208,003 

7-31 

7-25 

74 

75 

148,076 

144,960 

6-49 

6-34 

174,800 

190,566 

6-93 

6-87 

75 

76 

133,453 

130,227 

6-15 

6-00 

159,1-26 

173,316 

6-56 

6-51 

76 

77 

119,251 

115.9h6 

5-82 

5-68 

1A722 

156,392 

6-e1 

6-16 

77 

78 

105,592 

102,359 

5-51 

5-37 

128,711 

139,927 

5-88 

5-82 

78 

79 

92,587 

89,449 

5-21 

5-07 

114,229 

124,065 

5-06 

5-50 

79 

80 

80  343 

77,354 

493 

4-79 

100,394 

108,935 

5-26 

5-20 

80 

81 

68,946 

66,153 

4-66 

4-51 

87,323 

94,662 

4-98 

4-90 

81 

82 

58,471 

55,842 

4-41 

4-26 

75,119 

81,805 

4-71 

4-63 

82 

83 

48,970 

46,489 

4-17 

4-01 

63,862 

68,966 

4-45 

4-37 

83 

84 

40,471 

38,132 

3-95 

3-58 

53,615 

57,723 

4-21 

4-12 

84 

85 

32,979 

30,785 

3-73 

3-56 

44419 

47,631 

3-98 

3-88 

85 

86 

26,476 

24,436 

3-53 

3-36 

36,284 

38,710 

3-76 

3-66 

86 

87 

20^)26 

19,054 

334 

3-17 

29,202 

30,958 

3-56 

3-46 

87 

88 

16,268 

14,576 

3-16 

2-99 

23,135 

24,338 

3  36 

3-26 

88 

89 

12,428 

10,926 

3-00 

2-82 

18,0-27 

18,788 

3-18 

3-08 

89 

90 

9,321 

8,015 

2-84 

2-66 

13,802 

14,225 

3-01 

2-90 

90 

91 

6,859 

5,748 

2-69 

2-51 

10,376 

10,553 

2-85 

2-74 

91 

92 

4.946 

4,025 

2-55 

2-37 

7,650 

7,658 

2-70 

2-58 

92 

93 

3,492 

2,749 

2-41 

2-24 

5,526 

5,429 

2-55 

2-44 

93 

94 

2,411 

1,828 

2-29 

2-12 

3,908 

3,756 

2-42 

2-30 

94 

95 

1,628 

1,183 

2-17 

2-01 

2,704 

2,533 

2-29 

2-17 

95 

96 

1,071 

742 

2-06 

1-90 

1,827 

1,661 

2-17 

2-11 

96 

97 

688 

452 

1-95 

1-81 

1,204 

1,057 

2-06 

2-03 

97 

98 

430 

266 

1-85 

1-72 

774 

653 

1-96 

1-83 

98 

99 

262 

151 

1-76 

1-65 

483 

389 

1-86 

1-73 

99 

100 

154 

82  ' 

1-68 

1-61 

295 

225 

1-76 

1-62 

100 
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PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  PASSED  DURING 

THE  SESSION,  1888-9. 

The  figures  before  each  Act  denotes  the  Chapter. 


51  AND  52  VICTORIA.— SESSION,  1888. 

44.  An  Act  to  provide  for  tlie  establishment  of  Local  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in 
Ireland.  , 

45.  An  Act  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  graduates  of  the  Victoria  University. 

46.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  as  to  oaths. 

47.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  execution  for  small  debts,  and  the 
levying  of  distress  for  rent  in  Ireland,  with  special  provisions  for  the  City  of  Dublin. 

48.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  in  respect 
to  voting  by  proxy. 

49.  An  Act  further  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland  by  increasing  the 

amount  applicable  for  that  pm-pose  by  the^  Land  Commission,  ' 

50.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883. 

51.  An  Act  for  registering  certain  charges  on  land,  and  for  facilitating  searches 
for  them. 

52.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  relation  to  buildings. 

53.  An  Act  to  authorise  the  application  of  funds  of  municipal  corporations  and 
other  governing  bodies  in  Ireland  in  certain  cases. 

54.  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales. 

55.  An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  the  sand  grouse  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

56.  An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  nomination  of  Bishops  Suffragans. 

57.  An  Act  for  further  promoting  the  revision  of  the  Statute  Law  by  repealing 
superfiuous  expressions  of  enactment,  and  enactments  which  have  ceased  to  be  in 
force,  or  have  become  unnecessary. 

58.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880. 

69.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  duties,  powers,  and  liability  of  trustees. 

60.  An  Act  for  assigning  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  certain  shares  of 
the  probate  duties,  and  for  providing  for  the  application  of  such  shares. 

61.  An  Act  to  apply  a  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  services  of  the 
year  ending  on  March  31,  1889,  and  to  appropriate  the  supplies  granted  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament. 

62.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  preferential  payments  in  bankruptcy, 
and  in  the  winding  up  of  companies. 

63.  An  Act  to  amend  the  23rd  section  of  the  Crofters’  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act, 
1886. 

64.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  libel. 
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65.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  the  roll  of  solicitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  England  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  otherwise  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  solicitors. 

66.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Friendly  Societies’  Act,  1875,  with  reference  to  certain 
societies  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  30  of  that  Act. 


52  AND  53  VICTOKIA.— SESSION  1889. 

1.  An  Act  to  apply  certain  sums  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service  of 
the  years  ending  on  March  31,  1888,  1889,  and  1890. 

2.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  £3,729,203  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
!  service  of  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1890. 

3.  An  Act  to  provide,  during  twelve  months,  for  the  discipline  and  regulation  of 
the  Army. 

4.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Consolidated  Three  per  Cent  Stock 
and  the  Reduced  Three  per  Cent  Stock. 

5.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Removal  of  Wrecks  Act,  1877. 

6.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  National  Debt. 

7.  An  Act  to  grant  certain  Duties  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  ;  to  alter  other 
Duties,  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. 

8.  An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  naval  defence  and  defray  the  expenses 
thereof. 

9.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855. 

10.  An  Act  for  amending  and  consolidating  enactments  relating  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  oaths. 

11.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  horseflesh  for  human  food. 

12.  An  Act  to  relieve  the  Courts  of  Assize  from  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
offences  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

13.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same. 

14.  An  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  relating  to  hackney  carriages  of  the  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1849. 

15.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  £26,473,944  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  March  31,  1890. 

16.  An  Act  to  explain  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  Act,  1887. 

17.  An  Act  to  abolish  any  duties  on  coals  leviable  by  the  Coi’poration  of  London. 

18.  An  Act  to  suppress  indecent  advertisements. 

19.  An  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  registers  of  county  electors 
in  England  and  Wales. 

I 

20.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1883. 

21.  An  Act  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  Weights  and  Measures,  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith. 

22.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts. 

23.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Herring  Fishery  (Scotland)  Acts,  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto. 
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24.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  statutes  relating  to  masters  and  servants  in  particular 

manufactures  wliicli  have  ceased  to  be  put  in  force  or  have  become  unnecessary  by  : 
the  enactment  of  subsequent  statutes.  j 

25.  An  Act  to  provide  a  site  for  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  therewith. 

26.  An  Act  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  recovery  of  small  debts 
in  Scotland. 

27.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  rating  places  used  for  advertisements.  | 

28.  An  Act  to  declare  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  Dominion  ! 

of  Canada.  ! 

29.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Passengers’  Act,  1855,  and  the  Passengers’  Act  Amend-  j 
ment  Act. 

30.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Great  Britain. 

31.  An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  audit  of  the  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding, 

and  other  like  accounts  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  I 

32.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  investment  of  trust  funds.  I 

33.  An  Act  to  provide  for  modifying  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  | 
the  Windward  Islands. 

34.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1863  to  1885,  and  the  Post-office  Acts  i 

in  relation  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  j 

35.  An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  chUdi’en  of  | 

his  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  be  cited  as  the  Prince  of  j 
Wales’s  Children  Act.  j 

36.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882. 

37.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1888. 

38.  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  marriages  solemnised 
in  Basutoland  and  in  British  Bechuanaland. 

39.  An  Act  to  amend  and  extend  the  law  relating  to  judicial  factors  and  others  in  | 

Scotland,  and  to  unite  the  offices  of  the  Accountant  of  the  Com’t  of  Session  and  the  I 
Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland.  | 

40.  An  Act  to  promote  intermediate  education  in  Wales. 

41.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  lunatics.  j 

42.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  and  [ 

for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  | 

43.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  measurement  of  the  tonnage  of  j 
merchant  ships. 

44.  An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to,  and  better  protection  of,  children. 

45.  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Factory  Acts. 

46.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  and  the  other  Acts 
amending  the  same. 

47.  An  Act  to  amend  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham. 

48.  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  Court  (Ireland)  Acts. 

49.  An  Act  for  amending  the  enactments  relating  to  arbitration.  ! 

50.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  local  government  in  Scotland.  I 
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51.  An  Act  to  amend  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862. 

52.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  official  documents  and  information. 

53.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  office  of  Paymaster-General,  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

54.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  number  and  duties  of  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  Bill  Chamber  in  Scotland,  and  for  other  purposes. 

55.  An  Act  for  the  better  administration  and  endowment  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland. 

56.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  respecting  children  in  workhouses,  and  respecting 
the  borrowing  of  money  by  guardians  and  managers  of  district  schools,  and  respecting 
the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 

57.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Kegulation  of  Railway  Acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

58.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coinage  Act,  1870,  as  respects  light  gold  coins. 

59.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1888,  with  regard  to  leaseholders. 

60.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  preferential  payments  in  bankruptcy 
in  the  administration  of  insolvent  estates  and  in  the  winding  up  of  companies  in 
Ireland. 

61.  An  Act  to  further  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
London  County  Council,  and  for  other  purposes. 

62.  An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  regulation  of  cotton  cloth  factories. 

63.  An  Act  for  consolidating  enactments  relating  to  the  construction  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  for  further  shortening  the  language  used  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 

64.  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  local  government  boards  to  make 
regulation  respecting  cholera. 

65.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  as  to  the  Council  of  India. 

66.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  light  railways  in  Ireland. 

67.  An  Act  to  continue  various  expiring  laws. 

68.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  pilotage. 

69.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  and  punishment  of  bribery  and 
corruption  of,  and  by  members,  officers,  or  servants  of  corporations,  councils,  boards, 
commissions,  or  other  public  bodies. 

70.  An  Act  to  apply  a  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fand  to  the  service  of  the  year 
ending  on  March  31,  1890,  to  appropriate  the  supplies  granted  in  this  session  of 
Parliament. 

71.  An  Act  to  grant  money  for  the  purpose  of  certain  local  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  to  local  loans. 

72.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  notification  of  infectious  disease  to  local  authorities. 

73.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  use  of  fiags  in  the  British  merchant 
service. 

74.  An  Act  to  enable  the  inspectors  of  Irish  fisheries  to  prohibit  steam  trawling 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

75.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  in  regard  to  Annual  Parliamentary  grants  in  the 
counties  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 

76.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  technical  instruction. 
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PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO,  AND  PROTECTION  OF, 

CHILDREN  ACT,  1889. 

I  _ 

I  CHAPTER  44. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO,  AND  BETTER  PROTECTION  OF, 
I  CHILDREN.  26th  AUGUST,  1889. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
j  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

PUNISHMENT  FOE  ILL-TEEATMENT  AND  NEGLECT  OF  CHILDEEN 

1.  Any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who,  having  the  custody,  control,  or 
charge  of  a  child,  being  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fomdeen  yeai’s,  or  being  a  girl 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  wilfully  ill-treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes 
such  child,  or  causes  or  procures  such  child  to  be  ill-treated,  neglected,  abandoned,  or 
exposed,  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering,  or  injmy  to  its 
health,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  on  indictment, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coiu’t,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
!  pounds,  or  alternatively,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  or  in  addition  to 
j  payment  thereof,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labom*,  for  any  term  not 
I  exceeding  two  years,  and  on  conviction  thereof  by  a  coiu’t  of  summary  jm’isdiction,  in 
'  manner  piwrded  by  the  Summary  Jmlsdiction  Acts,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  com’t,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  or  alternatively,  or  in  default 
of  payment  of  such  fine,  or  in  addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thi-ee  months. 

POWEE  TO  INCEEASE  FINE  WHEEE  OFFENDEE  INTEEESTED  IN  DEATH  OF  CHILD. 

2.  If  it  be  proved  that  a  person  convicted  on  indictment  as  aforesaid  was  interested 
in  any  sum  of  money  accruable  or  payable  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  child,  and 
had  knowledge  that  such  sum  of  money  was  accruing  or  becoming  payable,  the  coiu*t 
may,  in  its  discretion,  increase  the  amount  of  the  said  fine  so  that  the  fine  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  Such  interest  as  aforesaid  in  any  sum  of  money 
accruable  or  payable  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  child  shall  be  charged  in  the 

indictment  and  put  to  the  jmy  in  the  same  way,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  a  previous 
conviction  is  now  charged  and  put. 

EESTEICTIONS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDEEN. 

3.  Any  person  who — 

(a)  causes  or  procures  any  chOd,  being  a  boy  under  the  age  of  foimteen  years,  or 
being  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  be  in  any  street  for  the  pm’pose  of 
begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  of  inducing  the  giving  of  alms,  whether  under  the 
pretence  of  singing,  playing,  performing,  offeiing  anything  for  sale,  or  otherwise;  or 
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(b)  causes  or  procures  any  child,  being  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or 
being  a  gud  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  .to  be  in  any  street,  or  in  any  premises 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  other  than  premises  licensed 
according  to  law  for  public  entertainments,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing, 
or  performing  for  profit,  or  ofiering  anything  for  sale,  between  ten  p.m.  and 
five  a.m. ;  or 

(c)  causes  or  procimes  any  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  to  he  at  any  time  in 
any  street,  or  in  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or 
in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertainments,  or  in  any  circus 
or  other  place  of  public  amusement  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  payment 
for  the  pm-pose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing  for  profit,  or  offering  anything 
for  sale, 

shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a  coiu*t  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  manner  provided 
by  the  Summary  Jmdsdiction  Acts,  he  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coimt,  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  or  alternatively,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  the  said 
fine,  or  in  addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  lahoiu’,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  thi*ee  months. 

Provided  that  any  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  so 
to  do,  from  time  to  time  by  byelaw  extend  or  restrict  the  hom’S  mentioned  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  either  on  every  day  or  on  any  specified  day  or  days  of 
the  week,  and  either  as  to  the  whole  of  their  district  or  as  to  any  specified  area 
therein. 

Provided  also,  that  in  the  case  of  any  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments 
to  take  place  in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertainments,  or  in 
any  circus  or  other  place  of  public  amusement  as  aforesaid,  where  it  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  petty  sessional  court,  or  in  Scotland  the  school  board,  that  proper 
provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  health  and  kind  treatment  of  any  children 
proposed  to  he  employed  thereat,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  or  school  board, 
anything  in  this  Act  notwithstanding,  to  grant  a  license  for  such  time  and  during 
such  hours  of  the  day,  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  it  may  think 
fit  for  any  child  exceeding  seven  years  of  age,  of  whose  fitness  to  take  part  in  such 
entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments  without  injury  the  said  court  or  school 
board  is  satisfied,  to  take  part  in  such  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments,  and 
such  license  may  at  any  time  be  varied,  added  to,  or  rescinded  by  the  said  court  or 
school  board  upon  sufficient  cause  being  shown  ;  and  such  license  shall  be  sufficient 
protection  to  all  persons  acting’ under  or  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

A  Secretary  of  State  may  assign  to  any  inspector  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed 
under  section  sixty-seven  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  specially  and  in 
addition  to  any  other  usual  duties,  the  duty  of  seeing  whether  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  of  any  license  under  this  section  are  duly  complied  with,  and  any  such 
inspector  shall  have  the  same  power  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  place  of 
public  entertainment  at  which  the  employment  of  a  child  is  for  the  time  being 
licensed  under  this  section  as  an  inspector  has  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  a 
factory  or  workshop  under  section  sixty-eight  of  the  same  Act. 
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Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876,  or  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878.  39  &  40  Viet.  c.  79.  41  and  42 
Viet.  c.  78. 

So  much  of  sub-section  (c)  of  this  section  as  makes  it  an  offence  to  cause  or  : 
procure  a  child  to  be  in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertainment,  j 
or  in  any  circus  or  other  place  of  public  amusement,  for  the  puiT^ose  of  singing,  | 
playing,  or  performing  for  profit,  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  first  day  of  i 

November  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  ! 

i 

TAKING  OF  OFFENDER  INTO  CUSTODY,  AND  PROTECTION  OF  CHILD. 

4.  (1)  Any  constable  may  take  into  custody  without  warrant  any  person  who 
within  view  of  such  constable  commits  an  offence  under  this  Act,  where  the  name 
and  residence  of  such  person  are  unknown  to  such  constable  and  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  such  constable  ;  and  any  constable  may  take  to  a  place  of  safety  any  child 
in  respect  of  whom  an  offence  under  section  one  or  sub-section  (a)  of  section  three 
of  this  Act  has  been  committed,  and  the  child  may  there  be  detained  until  it  can 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  such  court  may  cause  the 
child  to  be  dealt  with  as  circumstances  may  admit  and  require  until  the  charge 
made  against  any  person  in  respect  of  the  said  offence  has  been  determined  by  the 
committal  for  trial,  or  conviction,  or  discharge  of  such  person. 

(2)  Where  a  constable  arrests  any  person  without  warrant  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  the  inspector  or  constable  in  charge  of  the  station  to  which  such  person  is 
conveyed  shall,  unless  in  his  belief  the  release  of  such  person  on  bail  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  cause  injury  or  danger  to  the  child  against  whom 
the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  release  the  person  arrested  on  his 
entering  into  such  a  recognisance,  with  or  without  sureties,  as  may  in  his  judgment 
be  required  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such  person  upon  the  hearing  of  the  charge. 

DISPOSAL  OF  CHILD  BY  ORDER  OF  COURT. 

5.  (1)  Where  a  person  having  the  custody  or  control  of  a  child,  being  a  boy  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  has  been 

(a)  convicted  of  committing  in  respect  of  such  child  an  offence  under  section  one 
of  this  Act,  or  any  offence  involving  bodily  injury  to  the  child  and  punishable 
with  penal  servitude ;  or 

(b)  committed  for  trial  for  any  such  offence ;  or 

(c)  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  such  child, 

any  person  may  bring  such  child  before  a  petty  sessional  court  and  the  court,  if 
satisfied  on  inquiry  that  it  is  expedient  so  to  deal  with  the  child,  may  order  that  the 
child  be  taken  out  of  the  custody  of  such  person  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
relation  of  the  child,  or  some  other  fit  person  named  by  the  court,  such  relation  or 
other  person  being  willing  to  undertake  such  charge  until  it  attains  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  or  in  the  case  of  a  girl  sixteen  years,  or  in  either  case  for  any  shorter 
period,  and  may  of  his  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  any  person  from  time 
to  time  renew,  vary,  and  revoke  any  such  order :  Provided  that  no  order  shall  be 
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made  under  this  section  unless  a  parent  of  the  child  is  under  committal  for  trial  for 
having  been,  or  has  been  proved  to  have  been,  party  or  privy  to  the  offence,  or  has 
been  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  such  child. 

(2)  Any  person  to  whom  a  child  is  so  committed  shall,  whilst  the  order  is  in  force, 
have  the  like  control  over  the  child  as  if  he  were  its  parent,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  its  maintenance,  and  the  child  shall  continue  under  the  control  of  such  person, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  claimed  by  its  parent ;  and  any  court  having  power  so  to 
commit  a  child  shall  have  power  to  make  the  like  orders  on  the  parent  of  the  child 
to  contribute  to  its  maintenance  during  such  period  as  aforesaid  as  if  the  child  were 
detained  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  and  such  orders  may  be  made  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  or  application  of  the  person  to  whom  the  child  is  for  the  time  being  committed, 
and  the  sums  contributed  by  the  parent  shall  be  paid  to  such  person  as  the  court  may 
name,  and  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  In  determining  on  the 
person  to  whom  the  child  shall  be  so  committed,  the  com-t  shall  endeavour  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and  shall,  if  possible,  select 
a  person  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  and  such  religious  persuasion  shall  be 
specified  in  the  order ;  and  in  any  case  where  the  child  has  been  placed  pursuant  to 
any  such  order  with  a  person  not  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that  to  which 
the  child  belongs,  the  court  shall,  on  the  application  of  any  person  in  that  behalf, 
and  on  its  appearing  that  a  fit  person  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  charge,  make  an  order  to  secure  his  being  placed  with  a  person  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion. 

Provided  that  if  the  order  to  commit  the  child  to  the  charge  of  some  relation 
or  other  person  be  made  in  respect  of  any  person  having  been  committed  for  trial 
for  an  offence,  as  specified  in  sub-section  (1)  (6)  of  this  section,  the  com’t  shall  not 
be  empowered  to  order  the  parent  of  the  child  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance  prior 
to  the  trial  of  such  person  ;  and  if  he  be  acquitted  of  such  charge,  or  if  such  charge 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  then  any  order  that  may  have  been  made  under 
this  section  shall  forthwith  be  void,  except  with  regard  to  anything  which  may  have 
been  lawfully  done  under  it. 

(3)  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
may  at  any  time  in  his  discretion  discharge  a  child  from  the  custody  of  any  person 
to  whom  it  is  committed,  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  either  absolutely  or  on  such 
conditions  as  such  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary,  or  Lord  Lieutenant  approves,  and 
may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  from  time  to  time  make,  alter,  or  revoke  rules  in  relation 
to  children  so  committed  to  any  person,  and  to  the  duties  of  such  persons  with 
respect  to  such  children. 

POWER  OF  SEARCH. 

6.  (1)  If  it  appears  to  any  stipendiary  magistrate  or  to  any  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  on  information  made  before  him  or  them  on  oath  by  any  person  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrate  or  justices,  is  bona  fide  acting  in  the  interest  of  any 
child,  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  such  child,  being  a  boy  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  has  been  or  is 
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being  ill-treated  or  neglected  in  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  magistrate 
or  justices  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  the  child  unnecessary  suffering  or  to  be 
injurious  to  its  health,  such  magistrate  or  justices  may  issue  a  warrant  authorising 
any  person  named  therein  to  search  for  such  child,  and  if  it  is  found  to  have  been 
or  to  be  ill-treated  or  neglected  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  take  it  to  and  detain  it  in 
a  place  of  safety  until  it  can  be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  court  before  whom  the  child  is  brought  may  cause  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  four. 

Provided  always,  that  the  powers  herein-before  conferred  on  any  two  justices  may 
be  exercised  by  any  one  justice,  if  upon  the  information  it  appears  to  him  to  be  a 
case  of  urgency :  Provided  also,  that  in  the  case  of  Scotland  the  jurisdiction  hereby 
conferred  on  a  magistrate  or  two  justices  shall  be  exercised  only  by  a  sheriff  or 
sheriff  substitute. 

(2)  The  magistrate  or  justices  or  justice,  or  in  Scotland  the  sheriff  or  sheriff 
substitute,  issuing  such  warrant  may  by  the  same  warrant  cause  any  person  accused 
of  any  offence  in  respect  of  the  child  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  a  justice, 
and  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  punishing  such  person  according  to  law. 

(3)  Any  person  authorised  by  warrant  under  this  section  to  search  for  any  child, 
and  to  take  it  to  and  detain  it  in  a  place  of  safety,  may  enter  (if  need  be  by  force) 
any  house,  building,  or  other  place  specified  in  the  warrant,  and  may  remove  the 
child  therefrom. 

(4)  Provided  always,  that  every  warrant  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
addressed  to  and  executed  by  some  superintendent,  inspector,  or  other  superior 
ofiicer  of  police,  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  person  making  the  infoiunation, 
if  such  person  so  desire,  unless  the  magistrate,  justices,  or  justice  otherwise  direct, 
and  may  also,  if  the  magistrate,  justices,  or  justice  so  direct,  be  accompanied  by  a 
registered  medical  practitioner. 

EVIDENCE  OF  ACCUSED  PERSON. 

I 

7.  In  any  proceeding  against  any  person  for  an  offence  under  this  Act,  such 
person  shall  be  competent  but  not  compellable,  and  the  wife  or  husband  of  such 
person  may  be  required  to  attend  to  give  evidence  as  an  ordinary  witness  in  the 
case,  and  shall  be  competent  but  not  compellable  to  give  evidence. 

EVIDENCE  OF  CHILD  OF  TENDER  YEARS. 

8.  Where,  in  any  proceeding  against  any  person  for  an  offence  under  this  Act,  the 
child  in  respect  of  whom  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  or  any  other 
child  of  tender  years  who  is  tendered  as  a  witness,  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  the  evidence  of  such  child  may  be  received, 

1  though  not  given  upon  oath,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  such  child  is  possessed  of 
sufficient  intelligence  to  justify  the  reception  of  the  evidence,  and  understands  the 
duty  of  speaking  the  truth.  And  the  evidence  of  such  child,  though  not  given  on 
oath  or  affirmation,  but  otherwise  taken  and  reduced  into  writing,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  seventeen  of  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848  (11  and  12 
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Viet.  c.  42),  or  of  section  fourteen  of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851  (14  and 
15  Viet.  c.  93),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  deposition  within  the  meaning  of  those 

sections : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  a  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  the  offence  unless  the  testimony 
admitted  by  virtue  of  this  section  and  given  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  is 
corroborated  by  some  other  material  evidence  in  support  thereof  implicating 
the  accused ;  and 

(b)  any  child  whose  evidence  is  received  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  wilfully  give 
false  evidence,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  tried  for  such  offence,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  may  be  adjudged  such  punishment  as  is  provided  for  by  section 
eleven  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879  (41  and  42  Viet.  c.  49),  in  the  case 
of  juvenile  offenders. 

PRESUMPTION  or  AGE  OF  CHILD. 

9.  Where  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  a  child 
who  is  alleged  in  the  charge  or  indictment  to  be  under  any  specified  age,  and  the 
child  appears  to  the  court  to  be  under  that  age,  such  child  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  under  that  age,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 

APPEAL  FROM  SUMMARY  CONVICTION  TO  GENERAL  OR  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

10.  When,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  any  person  is  convicted  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  of  an  offence,  and  such  person  did  not  plead  guilty  or  admit  the  truth  of 
the  information,  or  when  in  the  case  of  any  application  to  the  court  under  section 
five  of  this  Act  any  party  thereto  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  any  order  or  decision 
of  the  court,  he  may  appeal  against  such  conviction,  or  order,  or  decision,  in  England 
and  Ireland  to  a  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Prosecutions  Appeals 
(Scotland)  Act,  1875  (38  and  39  Viet.  c.  62),  or  any  Act  amending  the  same. 

EXPENSES  OF  PROSECUTION. 

11.  Where  a  misdemeanor  under  this  Act  is  tried  on  indictment,  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution  shall  be  defrayed  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  felony. 

GUARDIANS  MAY  PAY  COSTS  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

12.  The  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish,  or  in  Scotland  the  parochial  board  of 
any  parish  or  combination,  may,  out  of  the  funds  under  their  control,  pay  the 
reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of  any  proceedings  which  they  have  directed  to  be 
taken  under  this  Act  in  regard  to  the  ill-treatment,  neglect,  abandonment,  or  exposure 
of  any  child,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  union,  shall  charge  such  costs  and  expenses  to  the 
common  fund. 

PROVISION  AS  TO  BYELAWS. 

13.  Every  byelaw  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject — 

(a)  in  England  to  section  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875  (38  and  39  Viet.  c.  55),  as  if  every  local  authority  in  England  under  this 
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Act  were  a  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of  that  section,  hut  with  the 
substitution  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  and 

(b)  in  Scotland  to  so  much  of  section  sixty-two  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867  (30  and  31  Viet.  c.  101),  as  provides  for  the  confirmation  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  confirmation  as  if  such  rules  and 
regulations  included  byelaws  under  this  Act,  and  the  local  authority  under  this 
Act  were  a  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of  that  section,  but  with  the 
substitution  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  for  the  Board  of  Supervision  ;  and 

(c)  in  Ireland  to  section  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland) 
Act,  1878  (41  and  42  Viet.  c.  52),  with  the  substitution  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

!  for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

I 

1 

i  ACT  NOT  TO  TAKE  AWAY  RI3HT  OF  PARENT,  (StC.,  TO  ADMINISTER  PUNISHMENT. 

!  14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shaU  be  construed  to  take  away  or  affect  the 

right  of  any  parent,  teacher,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful  control  or  charge  of  i 

a  child  to  administer  punishment  to  such  child.  ' 

i 

SAVING  FOR  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  OTHER  LAWS. 

15.  Where  an  ofience  against  this  Act  is  also  punishable  under  any  other  Act,  or 
at  common  law,  it  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  either  under  this  Act,  or  under 
the  other  Act,  or  at  common  law,  so  that  no  person  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 
ofience. 

SS.  8,  11  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  SCOTLAND. 

i 

'  16.  Sections  eight  and  eleven  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

j  DEFINITIONS. 

'  17.  In  this  Act — 

The  expression  “  Summai^  Jm-isdiction  Acts  ”  means — 

(a)  as  regards  England,  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (English)  Acts  ;  and 

(5)  as  regards  Scotland,  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Acts,  1864  and  1881 
(27  &  28  Viet.  c.  53),  and  any  Act  amending  the  same  (44  &  45  Viet.  c.  33) ;  and 

j  (c)  as  regards  Ireland,  within  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  the  Acts 

I  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  district,  or  of 
the  police  for  that  district  ;  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  the  Petty  Sessions 
(Ireland)  Act,  1851  (14  &  15  Viet.  c.  93),  and  any  Act  amending  the  same  ; 

The  expression  “  com’t  of  summary  jm’isdiction  ” — 

I  (a)  as  regards  England,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 

I  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Viet.  c.  49)  ;  and 

1 

i  (6)  as  regards  Scotland,  means  the  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  ;  and 
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(c)  as  regards  Ireland,  means  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  police  magistrate, 
or  officer,  by  whatever  name  called,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  or  any  Acts  therein  referred  to. 

The  expression  “petty  sessional  court  ” — 

{a)  as  regards  England,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1879  ; 

(b)  as  regards  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  expression 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  as  above  defined. 

The  expression  “street”  includes  any  highway  or  other  public  place,  whether  a 
thoroughfare  or  not ; 

The  expression  “  place  of  safety  ”  includes  a  workhouse  and  any  place  certified  by 
the  local  authority  by  byelaw  under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  expression  “  parent  ”  when  used  in  relation  to  a  child  includes  guardian  and 
every  person  who  is  by  law  liable  to  maintain  the  child. 

The  expression  “  committed  for  trial  ”  means,  as  regards  England  or  Ireland, 
committed  to  prison  or  admitted  to  bail  in  manner  provided  in  the  Indictable 
Ofiences  Act,  1848  (11  &  12  Viet.  c.  42),  or  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act, 
1851  (14  &  15  Viet.  c.  93). 

The  expression  “  Industrial  Schools  Acts  ”  means — 

(a)  as  regards  England  and  Scotland,  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29  &  30 
Viet.  c.  118),  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  or  any  Act  of  the  present  or  any 
future  session  of  Parliament  repealing  that  Act  and  re-enacting  the  provisions 
thereof  with  or  without  modifications,  and 

(5)  as  regards  Ireland,  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  (Ireland),  1868  (31  &  32  Viet, 
c.  25),  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

The  expression  “  local  authority  ”  means,  as  regards  any  borough  in  England,  the 
council  of  the  borough  ;  as  regards  the  city  of  London,  the  common  council ;  as 
regards  the  county  of  London,  the  county  council  ;  and  as  regards  any  other 
place  in  England,  the  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  ;  as  regards  any  burgh 
in  Scotland  being  either  a  royal  burgh  or  a  burgh  returning  or  contributing  to 
return  a  member  to  Parliament,  the  town  council ;  as  regards  any  police  bnrgh 
in  Scotland,  the  Commissioners  of  Police  thereof,  and  as  regards  any  county  in 
Scotland  exclusive  of  any  such  burgh,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  or  in  their 
place  any  other  body  by  any  Act  of  this  present  session  of  Parliament  entrusted 
with  the  administrative  business  of  such  county  ;  and  as  regards  Ireland  the 
sanitary  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  (L’eland)  Act,  1878 
(41  &  42  Viet.  c.  52J. 

The  expression  “  Lord  Lieutenant  ”  includes  Lords  Justices  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being. 
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As  regards  Scotland, — 

The  expression  “  misdemeanor  ”  means  crime  and  ofience ; 

The  expression  “enter  into  a  recognisance  with  or  without  sureties”  means 
grant  a  bond  of  caution  ; 

The  expression  “  justice  of  the  peace  ”  means  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  ; 

The  expression  “  work  house  ”  means  poor  house. 

REPEAL  OF  31  &  32  VICT.  c.  122,  s.  37. 

18.  Section  thirty-seven  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Provided  that  such  repeal  shall  not  affect — 

(a)  Anything  duly  done  or  suffered  under  the  enactment  hereby  repealed ;  or 

(b)  Any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  incurred  under  any  offence  committed 
against  the  enactment  hereby  repealed  ;  or 

(c)  Any  legal  proceedings  in  respect  of  any  such  penalty,  forfeiture,  or 
punishment ; 

and  any  such  legal  proceedings  may  be  instituted  and  carried  on,  and  the  penalty, 
forfeiture,  or  punishment  enforced,  in  like  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

SHORT  TITLE. 

19.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to,  and  Protection  of, 
Children  Act,  1889. 
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THE  COTTON  CLOTH  FACTORIES  ACT,  1889. 


CHAPTER  62. 

AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  FURTHEK  PROVISION  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  COTTON 

CLOTH  FACTORIES,  30TH  AUGUST,  1889. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

SHORT  TITLE. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

2.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  fii-st  day  of  March  one  thousand 
eight  hundi’ed  and  ninety,  which  day  is  in  this  Act  refeiTed  to  as  the  commencement 
of  this  Act. 


30 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

3.  This  Act  shall  he  construed  as  one  with  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878. 
41  &  42  Viet.  c.  16. 

INTERPRETATION. 

4.  In  this  Act — 

The  expression  “  cotton  cloth  factory  ”  shall  mean  any  room,  shed,  or  workshop, 
or  any  part  thereof,  in  which  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on. 

Expressions  referring  to  the  artificial  raising  of  temperature  or  production  of 
humidity  shall  include  the  raising  of  temperature  or  production  of  humidity  by 
any  artificial  means  whatsoever  except  by  gas  when  used  for  lighting  pm^ioses 
only. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

5.  (1)  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  cotton  cloth  factory  shall 
not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  such  amount  as  is  represented  by  the  number  of 
grains  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  of  air  shown  in  column  I.  of  the  table  in  Schedule 
A.  to  this  Act  opposite  to  such  figure  in  column  II.  as  represents  the  temperatm'e 
existing  in  such  cotton  cloth  factory  at  such  time. 

Provided  that  in  a  cotton  cloth  factory  the  temperatm'e  shall  not  at  any  time  be 
artificially  raised  above  seventy  degrees,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
process  of  giving  humidity  to  the  atmosphere  and  according  to  the  table  in  Schedule 
A.  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  fact  that  one  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometers  in  such  factory  gives  a  higher 
reading  than  the  figm'e  shown  in  column  III.  of  Schedule  A.  to  this  Act  opposite  to 
such  figure  in  column  II.  as  represents  the  temperatm’e  existing  in  such  factory, 
shall  be  evidence  that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  exceeds  the  limit  in 
the  last  preceding  sub-section  prescribed. 

POWER  TO  ALTER  TABLE  OF  HUMIDITY. 

6.  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  from  time  to  time  by 
order  repeal  or  vary  the  table  in  Schedule  A.  of  this  Act,  and  substitute  any  new  or 
amended  table  therefor  :  provided  always,  that  such  varied  or  substituted  table  shall 
be  laid  in  a  complete  form  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  if  Parliament  be  sitting, 
or  if  not,  then  within  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament  ;  and  if  such  table  shall  be  disapproved  by  either  House  of  Parliament 
within  forty  days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  so  laid  before  Parliament,  such 
table  shall  be  void  and  of  no  efiect  :  Provided  also,  that  no  such  table  shall  come 
into  force  or  operation  until  the  same  shall  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  for  foi'ty 
days  ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  such  forty  days,  if  the  table  has  not  been 
disapproved  of  as  aforesaid,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
published  in  the  “  London  Gazette,”  and  to  be  given  to  every  occupier  of  a  cotton 
cloth  factory,  who,  in  pmsuance  of  this  Act,  has  given  notice  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  being  artificially  produced  in  such  factory,  and  after  the  expu-ation  of 
fourteen  days  from  the  first  publication  thereof  in  the  “London  Gazette,”  the  vai'ied 
or  substituted  table  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table  in  Schedule  A.  of  this  Act. 
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THERMOMETERS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

7.  For  the  pm’pose  of  recording  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  temperature 
in  a  cotton  cloth  factory,  there  shall  he  provided,  maintained,  and  kept  in  correct 
working  order  in  every  such  factory  two  sets  of  standai-dised  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers. 

The  following  regulations  shall  he  observed  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
such  thermometers  in  each  cotton  cloth  factory  ; 

(i.)  One  set  of  thermometers  is  to  he  fixed  in  the  centre  and  one  at  the  side  of  the 
factory,  or  in  such  other  position  as  may  be  directed  or  sanctioned  by  an 
inspector  of  factories,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  to  the  operatives. 

(ii.)  The  occupier  or  manager  or  person  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  each 
factory  shall  read  the  thermometers  twice  in  the  day,  viz.,  between  ten  o’clock 
and  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  between  three  o’clock  and  fom’  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  on  every  day  that  any  operatives  are  employed  in  the  factoiy, 
and  shall  record  the  readings  of  each  thermometer  at  each  of  such  times  on  a 
form  provided  for  the  piupose  for  each  set  of  thermometers  in  the  form  and  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  contained  in  Schedule  B.  of  this  Act. 

(iii.)  The  form  in  which  the  readings  of  each  thermometer  provided  for  in 
sub-section  (ii.)  of  this  section  are  to  be  recorded  shall  be  kept  hung  up  neai*  the 
thermometers,  and  after  being  duly  filled  up,  shall  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of 
each  month  to  the  inspector  of  the  distiict,  and  a  copy  shall  be  kept  at  the 
factory  for  reference. 

(iv.)  There  shall  be  kept  hanging  up  in  a  frame,  and  properly  glazed,  in  a 
conspicuous  position  and  near  to  each  set  of  thermometers  a  copy  of  the  table 
set  out  in  Schedule  A.  of  this  Act. 

(v.)  Each  form  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  temperature  in  the  factory  in  which  such  form  was  hung  up. 

N'OTICE  OF  ARTIFICLAL  PRODUCTION  OF  HUMIDITY  TO  BE  GIVEN. 

8.  The  occupier  of  any  cotton  cloth  factory  in  which  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  artificially  produced  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories. 

The  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  factory  in  which  humidity  is  so  produced 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Act  within  one  week  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  factory  at  or  before  the  time  at  which  the  artificial 
production  of  humidity  is  commenced  in  the  factory. 

ADMISSION  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

9.  In  every  factory  in  respect  of  which  such  notice  has  been  given,  an'angements 
shall  be  made  and  maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  of  factories  for  the 
district  for  admitting  in  every  hoim  dimng  which  work  is  earned  on  not  less  than  six 
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liundi’ed  cubic  feet  of  fresh  aii*  for  each  person  emj)loyed  therein  ;  and  the 
aiTangements  for  such  ventilation  shall  be  kept  in  operation  subject,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  control  of  the  persons  employed  therein. 

INSPECTORS  TO  VISIT  THE  FACTORIES. 

10.  Eveiy  factory  in  respect  of  which  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  visited 
by  an  inspector  of  factories  once  at  least  in  every  three  mouths.  The  inspector 
shall  examine  into  the  temperatm-e,  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  ventilation,  and 
quantity  of  fresh  air  in  the  factory,  and  shall  report  to  the  chief  inspector  of  factories 
in  accordance  with  the  form  printed  in  Schedule  C.  of  this  Act. 

NOTICE  OF  CESSATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  HUHIDITY. 

11.  If  at  any  time  the  occupier  of  any  factory  in  respect  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  in  confonnity  with  the  eighth  section  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  produce 
humidity  by  artificial  means,  he  may  give  notice  in  wTiting  of  such  cessation,  and 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  so  long  as  humidity  is  not  artificially  produced  in 
the  factory,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  resjiect  to  factories  in  w'hich  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  ai’tificially  produced  shall  not  apply  to  such  factory. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  PREVENTING  INHALATION  OF  DUST. 

12.  Where  an  inspector  considers  that  dust  is  generated,  and  such  dust  is  inhaled 
by  the  workers  to  an  injiuious  extent,  and  it  appears  to  such  inspector  that  such 
inhalation  could  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  mechanical  or  other  means,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply  : — 

(1)  The  inspector  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  a  notice  reqiuring  him 
to  adopt  such  mechanical  or  other  means  as  the  said  inspector  requh’es  to  prevent 
the  inhalation  of  such  dust  : 

(2)  The  occupier,  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  may  serve  on 
the  inspector  a  requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  ;  and  thereupon 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  two  skilled  arbitrators  shall 
be  appointed,  the  one  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  occupier  ;  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Viet.  c.  16), 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  shall,  subject  to  the 
express  provisions  of  this  section,  apply  to  the  said  arbitration,  and  the 
arbitrators  or  their  umpire  shall  give  the  decision  within  twenty-one  days  after 
the  last  of  the  arbitrators,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  umpire,  after  the  umpire  is 
appointed,  or  within  such  further  time  as  the  occupier  and  inspector,  by  writing, 
allow  ;  and  if  the  decision  is  not  so  given,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  factory  is  situate  : 

(3)  If  the  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to 
prevent  the  inhalation  of  such  dust,  or  that  the  means  required  to  be  adopted 
by  the  inspector  are  not  reasonable,  the  notice  shall  be  cancelled,  and  the 
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occupier  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  notice  of  the  said  inspector,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  as  the  expenses  of  the  inspectors 
under  this  Act  ; 

(4)  If  the  occupier  does  not  within  the  said  seven  days  serve  on  the  inspector  a 
requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  or  does  not  appoint  an  arbitrator 
within  seven  days  after  he  served  that  requisition,  or  if  neither  the  arbitrators 
nor  the  umpire  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to  prevent  the 
inhalation  of  such  dust,  or  that  the  means  required  to  be  adopted  by  the 
inspector  are  not  reasonable,  the  occupier  shall  prevent  the  inhalation  of  dust 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  or  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  if 
it  modifies  the  notice,  and  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  by  the 
occupier,  and  shall  be  recoverable  from  him  by  the  inspector  in  the  county 
court  : 

(5)  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  as  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  or  award,  or  fails  to  keep  and  to  maintain  such  factory  in  accordance 
therewith,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  contravene  this  Act. 

PENALTIES  FOR  OFFENCES. 

13.  If  in  the  case  of  any  cotton  cloth  factory  there  is  a  contravention  of 
or  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  inspector  shall  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  occupier  of  the  same  of  the  acts  or  omissions  constituting 
the  contravention  or  non-compliance,  and  if  such  acts  or  omissions,  or  any  of  them, 
are  continued  or  not  remedied,  or  are  repeated  within  twelve  months  after  such 
notice  has  been  given,  the  occupier  of  such  factory  shall  be  liable,  on  summary 
conviction,  for  the  first  offence  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  pounds  nor  more 
than  ten  pounds,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  nor  more  than  twenty  pounds. 
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SCHEDULES. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Maximum  Limits  of  Humihitt  of  the  Atmosphere  at  given  Temperatures. 


I. 

Grains  of  Moistnre 
per  Cubic  Foot  of  Air. 


5-1 
5-2 
5 '4 
5*6 

5- 8 
6 

6- 2 
6-4 
6-6 

6- 9 
71 
71 
71 
7*4 
7*4 

7- 65 

7- 7 
8 
8 

8- 25 
8-55 
8-6 
8-65 
8.85 

8- 9 
9*2 

9- 5 
9-55 
9-9 

10-25 

10-3 

10-35 

10- 7 
11 

11- 1 
11-5 


U. 

Dry  Bulb  Thermometer 
Eeadings. 

Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


III. 

Wet  Bulb  Thermometer 
Eeadings. 

Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
68-5 

69 

70 

70- 5 

71- 5 

72 

73 

73- 5 

74- 5 

75- 5 
76 

76- 5 

77- 5 

78 

79 

80 

80- 5 

81- 5 

82- 5 
83 

83- 5 

84- 5 

85- 5 
86 
87 
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SCHEDULE  B. 


Form  for  Kecording  the  Readings  of  the  Thermometers. 

Name  of  occupier . 

Factory  No . 

Number  of  operatives  employed  in  it . 

EEADINGS. 


Date. 


Year.  Month,  Day 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Between  10  and  11  a.m. 


Dry  Bulb 
Thermo¬ 
meter. 
Degrees 
Fah. 


Wet  Bulb 
Thermo¬ 
meter 
Degrees 
Fah. 


Between  3  and  4  p.m. 


Dry  Bulb 
Thermo¬ 
meter 
Degrees 
Fah. 


Wet  Bulb 
Thermo¬ 
meter 
Degrees 
Fah. 


Remarks. 


If  no 
Artificial 
Humidity 
produced 
insert 
No  Steam. 


t  Fill  Too  damp. 

Signed  A.  B. 

Correct,  &e.  Occupier  or  Manager. 
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SCHEDULE  C. 


Form  of  the  Inspector’s  Report. 


Name  of  occupier . 

Number  of  operatives  employed. . . , 

Number  of  rooms  or  factories  used 

Number  of  operatives  in  each 
room  or  factory. 


With  cubic  contents  of  each  such 
room  or  factory. 


The  general  state  of  the  temperature  is  ( 

Vunsatisfactory./ 


n 


M 


humidity  ,, 
ventilation  ,,  ,, 

The  temperature  was  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  maximum  temperature  on 
. occasions. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  excess  of  the  degree  prescribed  in  the 

table  in  Schedule  A.  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889,  on . 

occasions. 

General  remarks. 


Date. 


Signed, 


,  Inspector. 
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CHAPTER  2. 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  HORSEFLESH  FOR  HUMAN  FOOD, 

24TH  JUNE,  1889. 

WHEREAS  it  is  desirable  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
horseflesh  for  human  food  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

SIGNS  ON  HORSEFLESH  SHOPS. 

1.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose,  or  keep  for  sale  any  horseflesh  for  human 
food,  elsewhere  than  in  a  shop,  stall,  or  place  over  or  upon  which  there  shall  be 
at  all  times  painted,  posted,  or  placed  in  legible  characters  of  not  less  than  four 
inches  in  length,  and  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  so  as  to  be  visible  tlu’oughout 
the  whole  time,  whether  by  night  or  day,  dining  which  such  horseflesh  is  being  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale,  words  indicating  that  horseflesh  is  sold  there. 

HORSEFLESH  NOT  TO  BE  SOLD  AS  OTHER  MEAT. 

2.  No  person  shall  supply  horseflesh  for  human  food  to  any  piu’chaser  who  has 
asked  to  be  supplied  with  some  meat  other  than  horseflesh,  or  with  some  compound 
article  of  food  which  is  not  ordinarily  made  of  horseflesh. 

POWER  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  TO  INSPECT  MEAT,  &C. 

3.  Any  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  or  other  officer  of  a  local 
authority  acting  on  the  instructions  of  such  authority  or  appointed  by  such  authority 
for  the  pm'poses  of  this  Act  may  at  all  reasonable  times  inspect  and  examine  any 
meat  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  horseflesh,  exposed  for  sale  or  deposited 
for  the  pm’pose  of  sale,  or  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  human  food,  in 
any  place  other  than  such  shop,  stall,  or  place  as  aforesaid,  and  if  such  meat  appears 
to  him  to  be  horseflesh  he  may  seize  and  carry  away  or  cause  to  be  seized  and  carried 
away  the  same,  in  order  to  have  the  same  dealt  with  by  a  justice  as  herein-after 
provided. 

POWER  OF  JUSTICE  TO  GRANT  WARRANT  FOR  SEARCH. 

4.  On  complaint  made  on  oath  by  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of 
nuisances,  or  other  officer  of  a  local  authority,  any  justice  may  grant  a  warrant  to 
any  such  officer  to  enter  any  building,  or  part  of  a  building  other  than  such  shop, 
stall,  or  place  as  aforesaid,  in  which  such  officer  has  reason  for  believing  that  there 
is  kept  or  concealed  any  horseflesh,  which  is  intended  for  sale,  or  for  preparation  for 
sale  for  human  food,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  to  search  for,  seize, 
and  carry  away  or  cause  to  be  seized  and  earned  away  any  meat  that  appears  to  such 
officer  to  be  such  horseflesh,  in  order  to  have  the  same  dealt  with  by  a  justice  as 
herein-after  provided. 
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Any  person  wlio  shall  obstruct  any  such  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
under  this  Act  shall  he  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  under  this  Act. 

POWER  OF  JUSTICE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  DISPOSAL  OF  HORSEFLESH. 

5.  If  it  appears  to  any  justice  that  any  meat  seized  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Act  is  such  horseflesh  as  aforesaid,  he  may  make  such  order  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  thereof  as  he  may  think  desirable ;  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  or  on 
whose  premises  the  meat  was  found  shall  he  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
under  this  Act,  unless  he  proves  that  such  meat  was  not  intended  for  human  food 

.  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PENALTY. 

6.  Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  every  such 
offence  shall  he  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a 
summary  manner  ;  and  if  any  horseflesh  is  proved  to  have  been  exposed  for  sale  to 
the  public  in  any  shop,  stall,  or  eating-house  other  than  such  shop,  stall,  or  place  as 
in  the  fii’st  section  mentioned,  without  anything  to  show  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
sale  for  human  food,  the  onus  of  proving  that  it  was  not  so  intended  shall  rest  upon 
the  person  exposing  it  for  sale. 

DEFINITION  OF  “  HORSEFLESH.” 

7.  For  the  pm'poses  of  this  Act  “  horseflesh  ”  shall  include  the  flesh  of  asses  and 
mules,  and  shall  mean  horseflesh,  cooked  or  uncooked,  alone  or  accompanied  by  or 
mixed  with  any  other  substance. 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  ACT. 

8.  For  the  pm’poses  of  this  Act  the  local  authorities  shall  he,  in  the  City  of  London 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county  of  London  the  vestries  and  district  boards  acting  in  the  execution  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  and  in  other  parts  of  England  the  imban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  in  Ireland  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities 
under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878.  41  and  42  Viet.  c.  52. 

APPLICATION  TO  SCOTLAND. 

9.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  expression  “justice”  shall  include 
sheriff  and  sheriff  substitute,  and  the  expression  “local  authority”  shall  mean  any 
local  authority  authorised  to  appoint  a  public  analyst  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  the  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  the 
manner  prorided  in  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  said  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1875.  38  and  39  Viet.  c.  63. 

SHORT  TITLE. 

10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Sale  of  Horseflesh,  &c.,  Regulation  Act,  1889. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  ACT. 

11.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
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THE  QUEEN  AND  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


HE  QUEEN. — Victoria,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


-L  &G.,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Her  Majesty  was  born  at  Kensington 
Palace,  May  24,  1819  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  20,  1837,  on  the  death  of  her 
uncle  King  William  IV. ;  was  crowned  June  28,  1838  ;  and  married,  February  10, 
1840,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Her  Majesty  is  the  only  child  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  King  George  III.  The  children 
of  her  Majesty  are  : — 

1.  Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa,  Princess  Royal  ofEngland 
AND  Prussia,  born  November  21,  1840,  and  married  to  his  Royal  Highness  William, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  January  25,  1858,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany,  and  has  issue,  living,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

2.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  oe  Wales,  born  November  9, 1841 ; 
maiT’ied,  March  10,  1863,  Alexandra  of  Denmark  (Princess  of  Wales),  born  December 
1,  1844,  and  has  issue,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  born  January  8, 1864 ;  George  Frederick 
Ernest  Albert,  born  June  3,  1865  ;  Louisa  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1867  ;  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born  July  6,  1868  ;  and  Maud 
Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  horn  November  26,  1869 ;  Alexander  John  Charles  Albert, 
horn  April  6,  1871,  died  April  7,  1871. 

3.  Her  Royal  Highness  Alice  Maud  Mary,  horn  April  25, 1843 ;  died  December  14, 
1878  ;  married  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of  Hesse,  July  1,  1862; 
had  issue  five  daughters  and  two  sons  ;  the  second  son  died  by  an  accident.  May, 
1873  ;  the  youngest  daughter  died  November  15,  1878. 

4.  His  Royal  Highness  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  August  6, 
1844 ;  married  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  January  23,  1874  ;  and  has  had 
issue  a  son,  born  October  15,  1874,  and  four  daughters,  born  October  29,  1875, 
November  25,  1876,  September  1,  1878,  and  March,  1884. 

5.  Her  Royal  Highness  Helena  Augusta  Victoria,  born  May  25, 1846 ;  married  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Christian  Charles  Augustus  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  July  5,  1866  ;  and  has  issue  living  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

6.  Her  Royal  Highness  Louisa  Carolina  Alberta,  born  March  18,  1848  ;  married  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  March  21,  1871. 

7.  His  Royal  Highness  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born 
May  1,  1850  ;  married  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of  Prussia,  March  13,  1879 ;  issue, 
a  daughter,  born  January  15,  1882  ;  a  son,  born  January  13,  1883  ;  and  a  daughter, 
born  March  17th,  1886. 

8.  His  Royal  Highness  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  Duke  of  Albany,  born  April 
7,  1853 ;  married,  April  27,  1882,  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck ;  died,  M§,rch  28, 
1884 ;  issue,  a  daughter,  born  Febrniary  26,  1883,  and  a  son,  borm  July  19,  1884. 

9.  Her  Royal  Highness  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore,  born  April  14,  1857; 
married,  July  23, 1885,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg;  issue,  a  son,  born  November 
23,  1886,  a  daughter,  born  October  24,  1887,  and  a  son,  born  May  21,  1889. 
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PARLIAMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Assembled. 

Dissolved. 

Duration. 

Assembled. 

Dissolved. 

Duration. 

George  III. 

Yrs.  m.  d. 
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William  IV. 
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3  11  27 

12 
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4  14  1 

Victoria. 
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3  7 

13 
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1  6 
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William  IV. 
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*  Parliament  first  met  after  the  Union  with  Ireland,  Jan.  22, 1801, 
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1 

Grenville. 

Hawkesbury. 

( Harrowby. 

1  Mulgrave. 

( Charles  J.  Fox. 
t  Visct.  Howick. 
G.  Canning. 

( Bathurst, 
t  Wellesley. 
Castlereagh. 

G.  Canning. 

Dudley. 

Dudley, 
f  Dudley, 
t  Aberdeen. 
Palmerston. 
Palmerston. 
Wellington. 

Palmerston. 

Aberdeen. 

( Palmerston. 

1  Granville. 
Malmesbury. 
/Lord  J.  Russell 
i  Clarendon. 

Clarendon. 

Malmesbury. 

Russell. 

Clarendon. 

Stanlej'. 

Stanley. 

/  Clarendon, 
t  Granville. 

/  Derby, 
t  Salisbury. 

Granville. 

Salisburj-. 

Rosebery. 

/  Iddeslegh. 

1  Salisbury. 
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THE  SALISBURY  MINISTRY. 


THE  SALISBURY  MINISTRY. 


Prime  Minister — Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Lord  High  Chancellor — Lord  Halsbury. 

Lord  Privy  Seal — Earl  Cadogan. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council — Viscount  Cranbrook. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen. 


Secretaries  of  State. 

Home — Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.C. 

War — Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Foreign — Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

India — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cross. 

The  Colonies  —  Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutsford. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Secretary — A.  B.  Forwood,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach. 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board— Right  Hon.  Charles  T.  Ritchie. 
Postmaster-General — Right  Hon.  Cecil  Raikes. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Earl  of  Zetland. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland — Lord  Ashbourne. 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland — Right  Hon.  J.  Robertson. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — Right  Hon.  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  —  H.  S.  Herbert,  Colonel  Walrond,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Attorney-General  for  England — Sir  R.  Webster,  Q.C. 

Solicitor- General  for  England — Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C. 
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PRIME  MINISTERS  FOE  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS.  THE  CABINET. 


PRIME  MINISTERS  FOR  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  . . .  .December  15,  1834 

Viscount  Melbourne . April  18,  1835 

Sir  Robert  Peel  . August  31,  1841 

Lord  John  Russell . July  6,  1846 

Earl  of  Derby  . February  27,  1852 

Earl  of  Aberdeen ....  December  28,  1852 
Viscount  Palmerston.  .February  26,  1855 

Earl  of  Derby  . February  26,  1858 

Viscount  Palmerston  . .  .  .June  18,  1859 
Earl  Russell . October  28,  1865 


Earl  of  Derby . July  8,  1866 

Mr.  Disraeli ..  March  to  December,  1868 

Mr.  Gladstone  . December  9,  1868 

Earl  Beaconsfield  . . .  .February  21  1874 

Mr.  Gladstone . April  29,  1880 

and  Ch.  of  Ex.  to  April,  1883. 
Marquess  of  Salisbury. . .  .June  24,  1885 

Mr.  Gladstone . February  2,  1886 

Marquess  of  Salisbury  ..August  3,  1886 


Nineteen  changes  of  Governments  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty-five  years, 
but  in  that  time  only  nine  men  have  been  Premiers,  and  of  these  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  are  the  sole  survivors.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
Premier  longer  than  any  other  statesman  since  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  held 
office  nearly  fifteen  years  in  succession. 


In  1885  the  number  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  was  finally  fixed  at  670,  as 
against  658  in  previous  years ;  England  returning  465,  Wales  30,  Scotland  72,  and 
Ireland  103  members.  The  previous  distribution  had  been — England  469,  Wales  30, 
Scotland  60,  and  Ireland  103  seats.  There  are  now  377  county  members,  as  against 
283;  284  borough  members,  as  against  360;  and  9  University  members,  as  against  9. 


THE  CABINET. 


Office. 


Minister. 


■  Right 


Premier  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign' 

Affairs . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury . Right 

Lord  Chancellor  . Right 

President  of  the  Council . Right 

Lord  Privy  Seal  . Right 

Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer . Right 

^Home . Right 

Colonial . Right 

Indian . Right 

War . Right 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  . Right 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland . Right 

Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland  . Right 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  . Right 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy . Right 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  .  .Right 


c3 


2  02 
§ 


CO 


Hon.  Lord  Salisbury. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Hon.  Lord  Halsbury. 

Hon.  Lord  Ceanbeook. 

Hon.  Earl  Cadogan. 

Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen. 

Hon.  H.  Matthews. 

Hon.  Lord  Knutsfoed. 

Hon.  Lord  Cross. 

Hon.  E.  Stanhope. 

Hon.  Lord  G.  Hamilton. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne. 

Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach. 
Hon.  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 


AMERICA. 

TEAB. 

Declaration  of  Independence .  4th  July,  1776 

General  Washington  first  President .  1789  and  1793 

John  Adams  .  1797 

Thomas  Jefferson .  1801  and  1805 

James  Madison .  1809  and  1813 

James  Monroe  .  1817  and  1821 

John  Quincy  Adams .  1825 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson .  1829  and  1833 

Martin  Van  Buren . 1837 

Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  4th  April) . . .  1841 

John  Tyler  (previously  Vice-President) . 1841 

James  Knox  Polk  .  1845 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  9th  July,  1850) .  1849 

Millard  Fillmore  (previously  Vice-President) .  1850 

General  Franklin  Pierce  .  1853 

James  Buchanan  .  1857 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Assassinated  14th  April,  1865) .  1861  and  1865 

Andrew  Johnson  (previously  Vice-President) .  1865 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  . .  1869  and  1873 

Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  after  long  contest  with  Tilden  .  1877 

General  Garfield  (Shot  July  2  ;  died  September  19)  .  1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President,  succeeded  September  20  .  1881 

Grover  Cleveland  .  1885 

General  Benjamin  Harrison .  1889 


The  United  States  of  America  form  a  Federal  Republic,  consisting  of  38  partially 
independent  States,  divisible  as  follows : — 6  Eastern,  or  New  England,  4  Middle, 
10  Southern,  18  Western ;  and  1  Federal  district,  and  8  organised  Territories,  the 
centre  of  North  America. 

The  area  in  English  square  miles  is  estimated  at  5,034,459,  or  1,942,053,760 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  vast  district  of  Alaska,  comprising  369,529,000  acres.  One- 
fom’th  only  is  civilised. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Territories,  including  the  States,  is 
about  57,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  ten  years,  1870 — 1880,  was  11,594,795. 
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FOREIGN  MONEYS  AND  THEIR  ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS. 


COUNTRY. 


*America  . 

*Austro-Hungary  . 

*Belgium  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili,  Colombia,  Uruguay 

China  . 

*Denm9,rk . 

Egypt  . 

Finland . 

•France  . 

•German  Empire . 

•Great  Britain . 

•Greece  . 

•Holland  and  Java  . 

India . 

•Italy  . 

Japan  . 

Mexico . 

•Netherlands  . 

•Norway  and  Sweden  .... 

Ottoman  Empire . 

Persia  . 

Peru  and  Venezuela  .... 

•Portugal . 

•Prussia . 

Eoumania  . 

•Russia . 

Servia  and  Bulgaria  .... 
•Spain . 

•Switzerland  . 

Tunis . 

Turkey  . 

•United  States  . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . 


GOLD  COINS. 
Denomination. 


See  United  States . 

Ducat . 

8-floriu  or  gulden  piece  _ 

See  France,  and  footnote  . . 

10  milreis . 

doubloon  or  5-peso  piece  . . . . 

10-crown  piece . 

If’O-piastre  pi-’ce . 

10-marlikaa  piece . 

10-franc  piece  . 

Crown  of  1C  reichsmarks. . . . 
Sovereign  of  20  shillings. . . . 

See  France,  and  footnote  . . 

Ducat . 

10-ttorin  piece  . 

Mohur  of  15  rupees  . 

See  France,  and  footnote  . . 

10-yen  piece . 

10-peso  piece  . 

See  Holland . 

See  Denmark,  and  footnote. 
Turkish  pound  of  100  piastres 

Toman  of  10  krans  . 

10-sol  piece  . 

Crown  of  10  milreis . 

See  German  Empire . 

See  France,  and  footnote  .. 

3-rouble  piece . 

See  France,  and  footnote  .. 
Doubloon  of  10  escudos  .... 

25-peseta  piece  . 

See  France,  and  footnote  . . 

lO-piastre  piece  . 

See  Ottoman  Empire  . 

Eagle  of  10  dollars . 

See  Chili,  and  footnote  .... 
See  Peru,  and  footnote  .... 


Sterling 

Value. 


£  s.  d. 
0  9  4 


1  2 
0  18 


0  11  01 
10  6 
0  7  111 
C  7  111 

0  9  9.1 
10  0 


0  16  6; 
1  9  21 


0  11^ 
0  61 


0  18  01 
0  9  5 

1  19  7l 

2  4  43 


0  9  10 

1-  0  71 
0  19  10 

0  4  91 

2  ’i"ii 


SILVER  COINS. 
Denomination. 


Florin  or  gulden  of  100  kreutzer . 

1- florin  . 

1  milreis  of  1,000  reis  . 

1  peso  of  100  centavos . 

Tael  of  lOmace  oiTOOconderin  orlOOOcsh 

1  crown  of  100  ore . 

1  piastre  of  40  paras . 

1  mark  of  100  penni . 

5-franc  piece  . 

1  franc  of  100  centimes  . 

1  reichsmark  of  100  pfennige . 

Crown  of  5  shillings . 

Shilling  of  12  pence . 

Rixdaler  of  21  florins  . 

Florin  of  100  cents . 

Rupee  of  16  annas,  64  pice,  or  192  pies. 

1  yen  of  100  sen  . 

1  peso  of  100  centavos  . 

1  piastre  of  40  paras . 

Kran  20  shahis  . 

Sol  of  10  dineros  or  100  cents  . 

Teston  of  100  reis  . 

/Rouble  of  100  kope?ks  . 

t  Tchetvertak  or  f  rouble . 

Escudos  for  1  dollar)  of  10  reals . 

Peseta  of  100  centimos . 

Piastre  . 

(Trade  dollar  . 

-  Dollar  of  100  cents  . 

il  dollar  of  60  cents . 


60’d.,  i.e. 
GoldtoSilver 
as  15'5  is  to  1 


s.  d. 

1  111 
0  63 


2  03 
3  111 
6  61 
1  o3 
0  21 
0  9.1 

3  Hi 
0  83 
0  101 

4  71 
0  11 


2 
8 


1  s 

00 


0  2 
0  10 

3  111 
0  43 


3  2 
0  91 
2  03 
0  83 

0  53 

4  33 
4  23 
1  Hi 


Explanatory  Notes.— France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  “  Latin” 
Union,  and  their  coins  are  alike  in  weight  and  fineness,  occasionally  differing,  however,  in  name.  The  same 
system  has  been  in  part  adopted  by  Spain,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  Finland,  and  Roumania,  but  they  have  not 
joined  the  Union.  Francs  and  centimes  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are  respectively  designated  lire  and 
centesimi  in  Italy ;  drachma!  and  lepta  in  Greece ;  dinars  and  paras  in  Servia ;  pesetas  and  centimos  in  Spain ; 
leys  and  banis  in  Roumania;  levas  and  stotinkis  in  Bulgaria.  Similarly  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  employ  coins  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  their  names  being  also  alike.  The 
Venezolano  (of  10  decimos)  of  Venezuela  and  the  sol  (of  10  dineros)  of  Peru  are  alike  interchangeable,  as  also  are 
the  peso  of  Chili,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay. 

In  all  British  colonies,  English  money  of  every  denomination  is  current.  The  exchange  value  of  the  money  of 
those  countries  indicated  by  a  •  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  day,  and  may  be  taken  as  approxi¬ 
mately  that  given  in  the  last  column.  The  rate  given  in  the  daily  papers  generally  represents  the  number  of  the 
standard  coins  (those  printed  in  italics)  that  are  equivalent  to  one  sovereign.  The  Spanish  rate  is  given  in  terms 
of  the  old  dollar  (=  2  escudos).  The  exchange  value  of  the  rupees  depends  on  the  rate  for  “•  India  Council  Bills.” 
In  all  “  bi-metallic  ”  countries  pure  gold  is  taken  as  being  worth  15j  times  its  weight  of  pure  silver.  This  proportion 
corresponds  to  giving  standard  silver  a  constant  value  of  eo^d.,  as  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 


THE  ENGLISH  MILE  COMPAEED  WITH  OTHER  EUROPEAN  MEASURES. 


English 

Stat.  Mile. 

English 
Geog.  Mile. 

French 

Kilometre. 

German 
Geog.  Mile. 

Russian 

Verst. 

Austrian 

Mile. 

Dutch 

Ure. 

Norwegian 

Mile. 

Swedish 

Mile. 

is  £ 

a 

Swiss 

Stunde. 

English  Statute  Mile  .... 

1000 

0*867 

1-609 

0-217 

1-508 

0-212 

0-289 

C-142 

0-151 

0-213 

0-333 

English  Geog.  Mile . 

1T53 

1-000 

1-865 

0-250 

1-738 

0-245 

0-3.33 

0-164 

0-169 

0-246 

0-38o 

Kilometre  . 

0-621 

0-540 

1-000 

0-135 

0-937 

0-13-J 

C-180 

0-083 

0-094 

0-133 

0-203 

German  Geog.  Mile . 

4-610 

4-000 

7-420 

1-000 

6-953 

0-978 

1-333 

0-657 

0-694 

0-985 

1-543 

Russian  Verst  . 

0-663 

0-575 

1-067 

0-144 

1-000 

0-141 

0-192 

0-094 

0-100 

0-142 

0-222 

Austrian  Mile . 

4-714 

4-089 

7-6H6 

1-022 

7-112 

1-000 

1-363 

0-672 

0-710 

1-006 

1578 

Dutch  Ure  . 

3-458 

3-000 

5-565 

0-750 

6-215 

0-734 

1000 

0-493 

0-520 

0-733 

1-157 

Norwegian  Mile  . 

7-021 

6-091 

11-299 

1-523 

10-689 

1-489 

2-035 

1-COO 

1-057 

1-499 

-2-350 

Swedish  Mile . . . 

6-644 

6-764 

10-692 

1-441 

10-019 

1-409 

1-921 

0-948 

1000 

1-419 

2-224 

Danish  Mile  . 

4-682 

4-062 

7-636 

1-016 

7-078 

0  994 

1-354 

0-667 

0-705 

1-080 

1-667 

Swiss  Stunde . 

2-987 

2-692 

4-808 

0-648 

4-506 

0  634 

0864 

0-425 

0-449 

0-638 

1-000 
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Table  Showing  Sums  Payable  in  Foreign  Currencies  on  Money  Orders 

Issued  in  United  Kingdom. 


VALUE  OF  ENGLISH  MONEY  IN 


English 

Money. 

Belgium, 

France, 

and 

Algeria, 
Italy  and 
Switzer¬ 
land. 

Germany 

and 

Heligo¬ 

land. 

Holland 

and 

Dutch 

East 

Indies. 

1  Denmark, 
Iceland, 
Norway, 
and 
Danish 
West 
Indies. 

Sweden. 

Portugal, 

Azores, 

and 

Madeira. 

Egypt. 

United 

States, 

Canada, 

and 

Hawaii. 

to 

CD 

CD 

o 

p 

oS 

OD 

-4^ 

a 

CO 

• 

P 

•  r^ 

o 

CD 

P 

ai 

i=l 

o 

<v 

O) 

a 

o 

© 

CD 

•  rH 

CD 

CD 

CS 

f-i 

CO 

P 

£ 

s. 

d. 

(X> 

o 

g 

s 

a 

Q 

o 

5h 

O 

pH 

Ph 

d 

Ph 

o 

« 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

7 

10 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

17 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

15 

30 

0 

b2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

22 

0 

22 

50 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

34 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

30 

70 

1 

25 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

50 

0 

42 

0 

20 

0 

37 

0 

37 

90 

2 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

60 

0 

51 

0 

25 

0 

45 

0 

45 

110 

2 

17 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

70 

0 

59 

0 

30 

0 

52 

0 

52 

130 

2 

33 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

80 

0 

68 

0 

35 

0 

60 

0 

60 

150 

3 

10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

9 

0 

90 

0 

76 

0 

40 

0 

68 

0 

68 

170 

3 

26 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

85 

0 

45 

0 

75 

0 

75 

190 

4 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

11 

1 

10 

0 

93 

0 

50 

0 

83 

0 

83 

200 

4 

18 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

1 

2 

0 

55 

0 

90 

0 

90 

220 

4 

35 

0 

24 

0 

2 

0 

2 

50 

2 

4 

1 

15 

1 

81 

1 

81 

450 

9 

30 

0 

48 

0 

3 

0 

3 

70 

3 

6 

1 

75 

2 

72 

2 

72 

680 

14 

25 

0 

73 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

8 

2 

35 

3 

63 

3 

62 

910 

19 

20 

0 

97 

0 

5 

0 

6 

30 

5 

10 

2 

95 

4 

53 

4 

53 

1,140 

24 

15 

1 

21 

0 

6 

0 

7 

50 

6 

12 

3 

55 

5 

44 

5 

43 

1,370 

29 

10 

1 

46 

0 

7 

0 

8 

80 

7 

14 

4 

15 

6 

35 

6 

34 

1,590 

34 

5 

1 

70 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

16 

4 

75 

7 

26 

7 

24 

1,820 

39 

0 

1 

94 

0 

9 

0 

11 

30 

9 

18 

5 

35 

8 

16 

8 

15 

2,050 

43 

35 

2 

19 

0 

10 

0 

12 

60 

10 

20 

5 

95 

9 

7 

9 

6 

2,280 

48 

30 

2 

43 

0 

11 

0 

13 

80 

11 

22 

6 

55 

9 

98 

9 

96 

2,510 

53 

25 

2 

67 

0 

12 

0 

15 

10 

12 

24 

7 

15 

10 

89 

10 

87 

2,740 

58 

20 

2 

93 

0 

13 

0 

16 

30 

13 

26 

7 

75 

11 

79 

11 

78 

2,970 

63 

15 

3 

16 

0 

14 

0 

17 

60 

14 

28 

8 

35 

12 

70 

12 

68 

3,190 

68 

10 

3 

40 

0 

15 

0 

18 

90 

15 

30 

8 

95 

13 

61 

13 

60 

3,420 

73 

5 

3 

65 

0 

16 

0 

20 

10 

16 

32 

9 

55 

14 

52 

14 

50 

3,650 

78 

0 

3 

89 

0 

17 

0 

21 

40 

17 

34 

10 

15 

15 

42 

15 

40 

3,880 

82 

35 

4 

12 

0 

18 

0 

22 

60 

18 

36 

10 

75 

16 

33 

16 

31 

4,110 

87 

30 

4 

38 

0 

19 

0 

23 

90 

19 

38 

11 

35 

17 

24 

17 

21 

4,340 

92 

25 

4 

62 

1 

0 

0 

25 

20 

20 

40 

11 

95 

18 

15 

18 

12 

4,570 

97 

20 

4 

87 

2 

0 

0 

50 

40 

40 

80 

23 

90 

36 

30 

36 

24 

9,140 

195 

0 

9 

74 

3 

0 

0 

75 

60 

61 

20 

35 

85 

54 

45 

54 

36 

13,710 

292 

20 

14 

61 

4 

0 

0 

100 

80 

81 

60 

47 

80 

72 

60 

72 

48 

18,280 

390 

0 

19 

48 

5 

0 

0 

126 

0 

102 

0 

59 

75 

90 

75 

90 

60 

22,850 

487 

20 

24 

35 

6 

0 

0 

151 

20 

122 

40 

71 

70 

108 

90 

108 

72 

27,420 

585 

0 

29 

22 

7 

0 

0 

176 

40 

142 

80 

83 

65 

127 

5 

126 

84 

31,990 

682 

20 

34 

9 

8 

0 

0 

201 

60 

163 

20 

95 

60 

145 

20 

144 

96 

36,560 

780 

0 

38 

96 

9 

0 

0 

226 

80 

183 

60 

107 

55 

163 

35 

163 

8 

41,130 

877 

20 

43 

83 

10 

0 

0 

252 

0 

204 

0 

119 

50 

181 

50 

181 

20 

45,700 

975 

0 

48 

70 

INDIA. — Amounts  of  Money  Orders,  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  India,  are  paid  in  Rupees, 
Annas,  and  Pies  ;  the  Rupee  being  the  standard  of  value  in  India.  As,  however,  the  value  of  the 
Rupee  is  subject  to  constant  variation,  no  tables  of  conversion  can  be  given.  All  Orders  on  India 
are  issued  in  Sterling,  and  the  equivalent  in  Rupees  is  settled  by  the  Post-office  at  Bombay  on 
arrival  of  the  Advice  List  from  London. 
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Table  Showing  Sums  Payable  in  English  Monet  on  Monet  Orders  Issued  in 


Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


Belgium 

and 

Switzer¬ 

land. 

Fi’ance, 

Algeria, 

and 

Italy. 

Germany 

and 

Heligo¬ 

land. 

Holland 

and 

Dutch 

East 

Indies. 

Denmark, 

Iceland, 

Norway, 

and 

Danish 

West 

Indies. 

Sweden. 

Portugal, 

Azores, 

and 

Madeira. 

Egypt. 

United 

States, 

Canada, 

and 

Hawaii. 

English 

Money. 

03 

o 

p 

ds 

P 

o3 

o 

p 

dS 

OQ 

>4^ 

P 

03 

S-4 

P 

03 

P 

o 

QQ 

P 

O) 

a 

o 

03 

<a 

a 
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<6 

GQ 

• 

GQ 

O 

CD 

m 

P 

p 

P 

:=i 

1 

GQ 

-4-3 

P 

- 

Pm 

o 

Q 

O) 

O 
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Ps 

03 

Q 

P 

W 

Sh 

o 

O 

<3^ 

Ph 

P 

ft 

o 

O 

£ 

8. 

d. 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

20 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

21 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

16 

0 

16 

40 

0 

32 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

26 

0 

16 

0 

23 

0 

23 

60 

1 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

43 

0 

42 

0 

35 

0 

21 

0 

31 

0 

31 

80 

1 

25 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

53 

0 

53 

0 

43 

0 

26 

0 

38 

0 

38 

100 

2 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

0 

64 

0 

63 

0 

52 

0 

31 

0 

46 

0 

46 

120 

2 

17 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

74 

0 

74 

0 

60 

0 

36 

0 

54 

0 

54 

140 

2 

33 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 

85 

0 

84 

0 

69 

0 

41 

0 

61 

0 

61 

160 

3 

10 

0 

17 

0 

0 

8 

0 

95 

0 

95 

O' 

77 

0 

46 

0 

69 

0 

69 

180 

3 

26 

0 

19 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

1 

5 

0 

86 

0 

51 

0 

76 

0 

76 

200 

4 

2 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

1 

16 

1 

16 

0 

94 

0 

56 

0 

84 

0 

84 

210 

4 

18 

0 

23 

0 

0 

11 

1 

27 

1 

26 

1 

3 

0 

61 

0 

91 

0 

91 

230 

4 

35 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

2 

53 

2 

52 

2 

5 

1 

22 

1 

82 

1 

82 

460 

9 

30 

0 

49 

0 

2 

0 

3 

80 

3 

78 

3 

8 

1 

83 

2 

73 

2 

72 

690 

14 

25 

0 

74 

0 

3 

0 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

10 

2 

44 

3 

64 

3 

63 

920 

19 

20 

0 

98 

0 

4 

0 

6 

33 

6 

30 

5 

13 

3 

4 

4 

55 

4 

53 

1,150 

24 

15 

1 

22 

0 

5 

0 

7 

59 

7 

56 

6 

15 

3 

65 

5 

46 

5 

44 

1,380 

29 

10 

1 

47 

0 

6 

0 

8 

86 

8 

82 

7 

18 

4 

26 

6 

37 

6 

35 

1,600 

34 

5 

1 

71 

0 

7 

0 

10 

12 

10 

8 

8 

20 

4 

87 

7 

28 

7 

25 

1,830 

39 

0 

1 

95 

0 

8 

0 

11 

39 

11 

34 

9 

23 

5 

48 

8 

19 

8 

16 

2,060 

43 

35 

2 

20 

0 

9 

0 

12 

65 

12 

60 

10 

25 

6 

8 

9 

10 

9 

6 

2,290 

48 

30 

2 

44 

0 

10 

0 

13 

92 

13 

86 

11 

28 

6 

69 

10 

1 

9 

97 

2,520 

53 

25 

2 

68 

0 

11 

0 

15 

18 

15 

12 

12 

30 

7 

30 

10 

92 

10 

88 

2,750 

58 

20 

2 

93 

0 

12 

0 

16 

45 

16 

38 

13 

33 

7 

91 

11 

83 

11 

78 

2,980 

63 

15 

3 

17 

0 

13 

0 

17 

71 

17 

64 

14 

35 

8 

52 

12 

74 

12 

69 

3,200 

68 

10 

3 

41 

0 

14 

0 

18 

98 

18 

90 

15 

38 

9 

12 

13 

65 

13 

59 

3,430 

73 

5 

3 

66 

0 

15 

0 

20 

24 

20 

16 

16 

40 

9 

73 

14 

56 

14 

50 

3,660 

78 

0 

3 

90 

0 

16 

0 

21 

51 

21 

42 

17 

43 

10 

34 

15 

47 

15 

41 

3,890 

82 

35 

4 

14 

0 

17 

0 

22 

77 

22 

68 

18 

45 

10 

95 

16 

38 

16 

31 

4,120 

87 

30 

4 

39 

1  0 

18 

0 

24 

4 

23 

94 

19 

48 

11 

56 

17 

29 

17 

21 

4,350 

92 

25 

4 

63 

0 

19 

0 

25 

30 

25 

20 

20 

50 

12 

16 

18 

20 

18 

12 

4,570 

97 

20 

4 

87 

1 

0 

0 

50 

60 

50 

40 

41 

0 

24 

32 

36 

40 

36 

24 

9,140 

195 

0 

9 

74 

2 

0 

0 

75 

90 

75 

60 

61 

50 

36 

48 

54 

60 

54 

36 

13,710 

292 

20 

14 

61 

3 

0 

0 

101 

20 

100 

80 

82 

0 

48 

64 

72 

80 

72 

48 

18,280 

390 

0 

19 

48 

4 

0 

0 

126 

50 

126 

0 

102 

50 

60 

80 

91 

0 

90 

60 

22,850 

487 

20 

24 

35 

5 

0 

0 

151 

80 

151 

20 

123 

0 

72 

96 

109 

20 

108 

72 

27,420 

585 

0 

29 

22 

6 

0 

0 

177 

10 

176 

40 

143 

50 

85 

12 

127 

40 

126 

84 

31,990 

682 

20 

34 

9 

7 

0 

0 

202 

40 

201 

60 

164 

0 

97 

28 

145 

60 

144 

96 

36,560 

780 

0 

38 

96 

8 

0 

0 

227 

70 

226 

80 

184 

50 

109 

44 

163 

80 

163 

8 

41,130 

877 

20 

43 

83 

9 

0 

0 

253 

0 

252 

0 

205 

0 

121 

60 

182 

90 

181 

20 

45,700 

975 

0 

48 

70 

10 

0 

0 

Note. — In  calculating  amounts  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  Exchange  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  dealing  with  fractions  of  a  penny  as  they  may  deem 
most  convenient.  For  example,  an  Order  issued  in  Denmark  for  1  Kroner  may  be  credited  to  this  country 
either  as  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  2d.  An  Order  issued  in  Switzerland  for  53  Francs  may  be  credited  either  as  £2.  Is.  lOd. 
or  £2.  Is.  lid. 
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AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

OF  THE 

LOEDS  SPIEITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 

OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


NAME. 

Abercorn,  James  Marquess  of.  {Duke  of 
Ahercorn.) 

Abercromby,  George  Ralph  Lord. 
Aberdare,  Henry  Austin  Lord. 
Abergavenny,  William  Marquess  of. 
Abingdon,  Montagu  Arthur  Earl  of. 
Abinger,  William  Frederick  Lord. 

Acton,  John  Emerich  Edward  Lord. 
Ailesbury,  Ernest  Augustus  Charles  Mar¬ 
quess  of. 

Ailsa,  Archibald  Marquess  of. 

Airlie,  David  Stanley  William  Earl  of. 

[Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Albemarle,  George  Thomas  Earl  of. 
Alcester,  Frederick  Beauchamp  Paget 
Lord. 

Alington,  Henry  Gerard  Lord. 

Amherst,  William  Archer  Earl. 

Ampthill,  Arthur  Oliver  Villiers  Lord. 
Anglesey,  Henry  Marquess  of. 

Annaly,  Luke  George  Lord. 

Annesley,  Hugh  Earl.  [Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Ardilaun,  Arthur  Edward  Lord. 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  John  Francis 
Lord. 

Ashboiu’ne,  Edward  Lord. 

Ashburnham,  Bertram  Earl  of. 
Ashburton,  Alexander  Hugh  Lord. 
Ashford,  William  Coutts  Lord.  [Viscount 
Bury.) 


NAME. 

Auckland,  William  George  Lord. 

Aveland,  Gilbert  Henry  Lord. 

Aylesford,  Charles  Wightwick  Earl  of. 

Bagot,  William  Lord. 

Balinhard,  James  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Southesk.) 

Balfour  of  Burley,  Alexander  Hugh  Lord. 

[Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Bandon,  James  Francis  Earl  of.  [Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Bangor,  Henry  William  Crosbie  Viscount. 

[Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Bangor,  James  Colquhoun  Bishop  of. 
Barrogill,  George  Philips  Alexander  Lord. 

[Earl  of  Caithness.) 

Bateman,  William  Bateman  Lord. 

Bath,  John  Alexander  Marquess  of. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Arthur  Charles  Bishop  of. 
Bathurst,  Allen  Alexander  Earl. 
Beauchamp,  Frederick  Earl. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Duke  of. 
Beaumont,  Henry  Lord. 

Bedford,  Francis  Charles  Hastings 
Duke  of. 

Belmore,  Somerset  Richard  Earl  of. 

[Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Belper,  Henry  Lord. 

Berkeley, - Earl  of. 

Berwick,  Richard  Henry  Lord. 

Blachford,  Frederic  Lord. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


NAME. 

Blackburn,  Colin  Lord.  (A  Lord  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary .) 

Blantyre,  Charles  Lord.  [Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

Bolingbroke  and  St.  John,  Henry  Viscount. 

I  Bolton,  William  Henry  Lord. 

Boston,  George  Florance  Lord, 
i  Botreaux,  Charles  EdAvard  Hastings  Lord. 

I  [Earl  (f  Loudoun.) 

Boyle,  Richard  Edmund  Saint  Lawrence 
Lord.  [Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.) 
Brabourne,  Edward  Hugessen  Lord. 

,  Bradford,  Orlando  George  Chas.  Earl  of. 
Bramwell,  George  William  Wilshere  Lord. 
Brancepeth,  Gustavus  Russell  Lord.  [Vis- 
I  count  Boyne.) 

'  Brandon,  Wm.  Alexander  Louis  Stephen 
1  Duke  of.  [Duke  of  Hamilton.) 

'  Brassey,  Thomas  Lord. 

Braybrooke,  Charles  Cornwallis  Lord. 
Braye,  Alfred  Thomas  Townshend  Ijord. 
Breadalbane,  Gavin  Marquess  of. 

■  Bridport,  Alexander  Nelson  Viscount, 
j  Bristol,  Frederick  Wm.  John  Marquess  of. 

'  Brodrick,  William  Lord.  [Viscount 
\  Midleton.) 

I  Brooke,  George  Guy  Earl,  and  Earl  of 
i  Warwick. 

Brougham  and  Vaux,  Henry  Chas.  Lord. 
Brownlow,  Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow 
Earl. 

I  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Richard  Plan- 
!  tagenet  Campbell  Duke  of. 

1  Buckinghamshire,  Sidney  Carr  Earl  of. 

I  Burton,  Michael  Arthur  Lord. 

I  Bute,  John  Patrick  Marquess  of. 

Byron,  George  Frederick  William  Lord. 

i  Cadogan,  George  Henry  Earl.  [Lord 
'  Privy  Seal.) 

\  Cairns,  Arthur  William  Earl. 

Caledon,  James  Earl  of.  [Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Calthorpe,  Frederick  Henry  William  Lord. 


NAME. 

Cambridge,  His  Royal  Highness  George 
William  Frederick  Charles  Duke  of. 

Camden,  John  Charles  Marquess. 

Camoys,  Francis  Robert  Lord. 

Camperdown,  Robeit  Adam  Philips 
Haldane  Earl  of. 

Canterbury,  Edward  White  Archbishop  of. 

Canterbury,  Henry  Charles  Viscount. 

Carew,  Robert  Shapland  George  Julian 
Lord 

Carleton,  Henry  Bentinck  Lord.  [Earl 
of  Shannon.) 

Carlingford,  Chichester  Samuel  Lord. 

Carlisle,  William  George  Earl  of. 

Carlisle,  Harvey  Bishop  of. 

Carnarvon,  Henry  Howard  Molyneux 
Earl  of. 

Carrington,  Charles  Robert  Lord. 

Carysfort,  William  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Carysfort.) 

Castlemaine,  Richard  Lord.  [Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Castletown,  Bernard  Edward  Barnaby 
Lord. 

Cathcart,  Alan  Frederick  Earl. 

Cawdor,  John  Frederick  Vaughan  Earl. 

Charlemont,  James  Molyneux  Lord. 
[Earl  of  Charlemont.) 

Chaworth,  William  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Meath.) 

Chelmsford,  Frederick  Augustus  Lord. 

Chesham,  Charles  Compton  William  Lord,  i 

Chester,  William  Bishop  of.  ! 

Chesterfield,  Hy.  Edwyn  Chandos  Earl  of.  \ 

Chichester,  Walter  John  Earl  of.  j 

Chichester,  Richard  Bishop  of. 

Cholmondeley,  George  Henry  Hugh 
Marquess  of. 

Churchill,  Francis  George  Lord. 

Churston,  John  Lord. 

Clanbrassill,  John  Strange  Lord.  [Earl 
of  Roden.) 

Clancarty,  Richard  Somerset  Viscount. 
[Earl  of  Clancarty.) 


( 
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NAME. 

Clanwilliam,  Richard  James  Lord.  {Earl 
of  Clamoilliam.) 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of. 
Clements,  Robert  Bermingham  Lord. 

{Earl  of  Leitrim.) 

Clermont,  Thomas  Lord 
Cleveland,  Harry  George  Duke  of. 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lewis  Henry  Hugh 
Lord. 

Clifton,  John  Stuart  Lord.  {Earl  of 
Darnley.) 

Clinton,  Charles  Henry  Rolle  Lord. 
Clonbrock,  Robert  Lord.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

CloncuiTy,  Valentine  Frederick  Lord. 
Clonmel],  John  Henry  Reginald  Earl  of. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Culchester,  Reginald  Charles  Edwd.  Lord. 
Coleridge,  John  Duke  Lord. 

Colville  of  Culross,  Charles  John  Lord. 
Combermere,  Wellington  Henry  Viscount. 
Congleton,  Henry  William  Lord. 
Connaught  and  Strathearn,  His  Royal 
Highness  Arthur  William  Patrick 
Albert  Duke  of. 

Conyers,  Sackville  George  Lord. 
Cottenham,  Kenelm  Charles  Ewd.  Earl  of. 
Cottesloe,  Thomas  Francis  Lord. 
Coventry,  George  William  Earl  of. 
Cowley,  William  Henry  Earl. 

Cowper,  Francis  Thomas  de  Grey  Earl. 
Cranhrook,  Gathorne  Viscount.  {Lord 
President  of  the  Council ) 

Craven,  William  George  Robert  Earl  of. 
Crewe,  Hungerford  Lord. 

Crofton,  Edward  Henry  Churchill  Lord. 

{Elected  for  Ireland ) 

Cross,  Richard  Assheton  Viscount. 
Cumberland  and  Teviotdale,  His  Royal 
Highness  Ernest  Augustus  William 
Adolphus  George  Frederick  Duke  of. 

Dacre,  Thomas  Crosby  William  Lord. 
Dartmouth,  William  Walter  Earl  of. 


NAME. 

Dartrey,  Richard  Earl  of. 

De  Clifford,  Edward  Southwell  Lord. 

De  Freyne,  Arthur  Lord. 

De  la  Warr,  Reginald  Windsor  Earl. 

De  LTsle  and  Dudley,  Philip  Lord. 

De  Mauley,  Charles  Frederick  Ashley 
Cooper  Lord. 

De  Ros,  Dudley  Charles  Lord. 

De  Saumarez,  John  St.  Vincent  Lord. 

De  Tabley,  George  Lord. 

De  Vesci,  John  Robert  William  Lord. 

{Viscount  de  Vesci.) 

Delamere,  Hugh  Lord. 

Denbigh,  Rudolph  William  Basil  Earl  of. 
Denman,  Thomas  Lord. 

Deramore,  Thomas  Lord. 

Derby,  Edward  Henry  Earl  of. 

Derwent,  Harcourt  Lord. 

Devon,  William  Reginald  Earl  of. 
Devonshire,  William  Duke  of. 

Digby,  Edward  St.  Vincent  Lord. 

Dinevor,  Arthur  de  Cardonnel  Lord. 
Doncaster,  William  Henry  Walter  Earl  of. 

{Dukeof  Buccleuchand  Queensherry .) 
Doneraile,  Hayes  Viscount.  {Elected  for 
Ireland ) 

Donington,  Charles  Frederick  Lord. 
Dorchester,  Dudley  Wilmot  Lord. 

Dormer,  John  Baptist  Joseph  Lord. 
Douglas,  Charles  Alexander  Lord.  {Earl 
of  Home.) 

Ducie,  Henry  John  Earl  of. 

Dudley,  William  Humble  Earl  of.  ' 

Dufferin,  Frederick  Temple  Earl  of. 
Dundonald,  Douglas  Mackinnon  Baillie 
Hamilton  Earl  of.  {Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

Dunmore,  Charles  Adolphus  Lord.  {Eat'l 
of  Dunmore.) 

Dunning,  John  Lord.  {Lord  Rollo.) 
Dunsandle  and  Clanconal,  Denis  St. 

George  Lord.  {Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Dunsany,  Edward  Lord.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 
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NAME. 

Durliam,  John  George  Earl  of. 

Durham,  Joseph  Barber  Bishop  of. 

Ebury,  Eohert  Lord. 

Edinburgh,  His  Eoyal  Highness  Alfred 
Ernest  Albert  Duke  of. 

Effingham,  Henry  Earl  of. 

Egerton,  Wilhraham  Lord. 

Eldon,  John  Earl  of. 

Elgin,  Victor  Alexander  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine.) 

EUenhorough,  Charles  Edmund  Lord. 

Ellesmere,  Francis  Charles  Granville 
Earl  of. 

Elphinstone,  William  Duller  Fullerton 
Lord. 

Emly,  William  Lord. 

Erskine,  William  Macnaghten  Lord. 

Esher,  William  Baliol  Lord. 

Essex,  Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of. 

Ettrick,  Francis  Lord.  [Lord  Navier.) 

Eversley,  Charles  Viscount. 

Exeter,  William  Alleyne  Marquess  of. 

Exmouth,  Edward  Fleetwood  John 
Viscount. 

Falmouth,  Evelyn  Viscount. 

Fermanagh,  John  Henry  Lord.  [Earl 
Erne.) 

Ferrers,  Sewallis  Edward  Earl. 

Feversham,  William  Ernest  Earl  of. 

Fife,  Alexander  William  George  Earl  of. 

Fingall,  Arthur  James  Francis  Lord. 
[Earl  of  Fingall.) 

Fisherwick,  Edward  Lord.  [Marquess  of 
Donegall.) 

Fitz  Gerald,  John  David  Lord.  [A  Lord 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.) 

Fitzhardinge,  Francis  Wm.  Fitzhardinge 
Lord. 

Fitzwilliam,  Wm.  Thomas  Spencer  Earl. 

Foley,  Henry  Thomas  Lord. 

Forbes,  Horace  Courtenay  Gammell  Lord.  I 
[Elected  for  Scotland.)  I 


NAME. 

Forester,  Orlando  Watkin  Weld  Lord. 

Fortescue,  Hugh  Earl. 

Foxford,  William  Hale  John  Charles 
Lord.  [Earl  of  Limerick.) 

Gage,  Henry  Charles  Lord.  [Viscount 
Gage) 

Gainsborough,  Charles  William  Francis 
Earl  of. 

Gardner, - Lord. 

Gerard,  Robert  Tolver  Lord. 

Gifford,  Edric  Frederic  Lord. 

Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Charles  John 
Bishop  of. 

Gordon,  John  Campbell  Viscount.  [Earl 
of  Aberdeen.) 

Gormanston,  Jenico  William  Joseph 
Lord.  [Viscount  Gormanston.) 

Gough,  George  Stephens  Viscount. 

Grafton,  AugustusCharlesLennoxDuke  of. 

Graham,  Douglas  Beresford  Malise 
Ronald  Earl.  [Duke  of  Montrose.) 

Granard,  George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord. 
[Earl  of  Granard.) 

Grantley,  John  Richard  Brinsley  Lord. 

Granville,  Granville  George  Earl. 

Greville,  Algernon  William  Fulke  Lord. 

Grey,  Henry  Earl. 

Grimthorpe,  Edmund  Lord. 

Grinstead,  WiUiam  Willoughby  Lord. 
[Earl  of  Enniskillen.) 

Guilford,  Frederick  George  Earl  of. 

Gwj’dii’,  Peter  Robert  Lord. 

Haddington,  George  Earl  of.  [Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Haldon,  Lawi'ence  Hesketh  Lord. 

Halifax,  Charles  Lindley  Viscount. 

Halsbury,  Hardinge  Stanley  Lord.  [Lord 
High  Chancellor.) 

Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  John  Glencairn 
Carter  Lord. 

Hammond,  Edmund  Lord. 

Hampden,  Henry  Bouverie  VV^’m.  Viscount. 
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Hampton,  John  Slaney  Lord. 

Hardinge,  Charles  Stewart  Viscount. 
Hardwicke,  Charles  Philip  Earl  of. 

Hare,  William  Lord.  {Earl  of  Listowel.) 
Harewood,  Henry  Thynne  Earl  of. 
Harlech,  William  Richard  Lord. 
Harrington,  Charles  Augustus  Earl  of. 
Harris,  George  Robert  Canning  Lord. 
Harrowby,  Dudley  Francis  Stuart  Earl  of. 
Hartismere,  John  Major  Lord.  {Lord 
Henniker.) 

Hastings,  George  Manners  Lord. 
Hatherton,  Edward  Richard  Lord. 
Hawarden,  Cornwallis  Viscount.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Hawke,  Martin  Bladen  Lord. 

Hay,  George  Lord.  {Earl  of  Kinnoul.) 
Headley,  Charles  Mark  Lord.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Hereford,  Robert  Viscount. 

Hereford,  James  Bishop  of. 

Herries,  Marmaduke  Francis  Lord. 
Herschell,  Farrer  Lord. 

Hertford,  Hugh  de  Grey  Marquess  of. 
Heytesbury,  William  Henry  Ashe  Lord. 
HiU,  Rowland  Clegg  Viscount. 
Hillingdon,  Charles  Henry  Lord. 
Hillsborough,  Arthur  Wills  J.  Wellington 
Blundell  Trumbell Earl  of.  {Marquess 
of  Doionshire.) 

Hindlip,  Henry  Lord. 

Hobhouse,  Arthur  Lord. 

Hood,  Francis  Wheler  Viscount. 
Hopetoun,  John  Adrian  Louis  Lord.  {Earl 
of  Hopetoun.) 

Hothfield,  Henry  James  Lord. 

Houghton,  Robert  Offley  Ashburton  Lord. 
Howard  of  Glossop,  Francis  E.  Lord. 
Howard  de  Walden,  Frederick  G.  Lord. 
Howe,  Richard  William  Penn  Earl. 
Howth,  William  Ulick  Tristram  Lord. 
{Earl  of  Howth.) 

Huntingdon,  Warner  Francis  John 
Plantagenet  Earl  of. 


NAME. 

Hutchinson,  John  Luke  George  Viscount. 
{Earl  of  Donoughmore.) 

Hylton,  Hedworth  Hylton  Lord. 

Iddesleigh,  Earl  of. 

Ilchester,  Henry  Edward  Earl  of. 

Inchiquin,  Edward  Donough  Lord. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Innes,  James  Henry  Robert  Earl.  {Duke 
of  Boxhurghe.) 

Jersey,  Victor  Albert  George  Earl  of. 

Keane,  John  Manley  Arbuthnot  Lord. 

Kenlis,  Thomas  Lord.  {Marquess  of 
Headfort.) 

Kenmare,  Valentine  Augustus  Lord. 
{Earl  of  Kenmare.) 

Kenry,  Windham  Thomas  Lord.  {Earl 
of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl.) 

Kensington,  William  Lord. 

Kenyon,  Lloyd  Lord. 

Ker,  Schomberg  Henry  Lord.  {Marquess 
of  Lothian.) 

Kesteven,  John  Henry  Lord. 

Kilmarnock,  William  Henry  Lord.  {Earl 
of  Err  oil.) 

Kilmorey,  Francis  Charles  Earl  of. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Kimberley,  John  Earl  of. 

Kinnaird,  Arthur  Fitz-Gerald  Lord. 

Kintore,  Algernon  Hawkins  Thomond 
Lord.  {Earl  of  Kintore.) 

Knutsford,  Henry  Lord. 

Lamington,  Alexander  Dundas  Ross  Lord. 

Lanesborough,  John  Vansittart  Danvers 
Earl  of.  {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Langford,  Hercules  Ed.  Lord.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Lansdowne,  H.  Charles  Keith  Marquess  of. 

Lathom,  Edward  Earl  of.  {Lord  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  Household.) 

Lawrence,  John  Hamilton  Lord. 

Leconfield,  Henry  Lord. 
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Leeds,  George  Godolpliin  Duke  of. 
Leicester,  Thomas  William  Earl  of. 
Leigh,  William  Henry  Lord. 

Leinster,  Charles  Wm.  Viscount.  {Duke 
of  Leinster.) 

Leven  and  Melville,  Alexander  Earl  of. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Lichfield,  Thomas  George  Earl  of. 
Lichfield,  William  DalrjTuple  Bishop  of. 
Lifibrd,  James  Viscount.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Lilford,  Thomas  Lyttleton  Lord. 

Lindsay,  John  Trotter  Earl  of.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Lindsey,  Montague  Earl  of. 

Lingen,  Kalph  Kohert  Wheeler  Lord. 
Lismore,  G.  Ponsonby  Lord.  {Viscount 
Lismore.) 

Liverpool,  John  Charles  Bishop  of. 
Llandaff,  Richard  Bishop  of. 

Loftus,  John  Henry  Wellington  Graham 
Lord.  {Marquess  of  Ely.) 
Londesborough,  William  Henry  Forester 
Lord. 

London,  Frederick  Bishop  of. 

Lonsdale,  Hugh  Cecil  Earl  of. 

Lovat,  Simon  Lord. 

Lovelace,  William  Earl  of. 

Lovell  and  Holland,  Charles  George  Lord. 
{Earl  of  Egmont.) 

Lucan,  George  Charles  Earl  of.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Lurgan,  William  Lord. 

Lyttelton,  Charles  George  Lord. 

Lytton,  Edward  Robert  Lytton  Earl  of. 
Lyveden,  Fitz  Patrick  Henry  Lord. 

Macclesfield,  Thomas  Augustus  Wolsten- 
holme  Earl  of. 

Malmesbury,  James  Howard  Earl  of. 
Manchester,  William  Drogo  Duke  of. 
Manners,  John  Thomas  Lord. 

Mansfield,  William  David  Earl  of. 
Manvers  Sydney  William  Herbert  Earl. 


NAME. 

Mar,  John  Francis  Erskine  Earl  of. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Mar  and  Kellie,  Walter  Henry  Earl  of. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Marlborough,  George  Charles  Duke  of. 
Massy,  John  Thomas  William  Lord. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Meldi’um,  Charles  Lord.  {Marquess  of 
Huntly.) 

Melville,  Henry  Viscount. 

Mendip,  Henry  George  Lord.  {Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Meredyth,  James  Herbert  Gustavus 
Meredyth  Lord.  {Lord  Athlumney.) 
Methuen,  Frederick  Henry  Paul  Lord. 
Middleton,  Digby  Wentworth  Bayard 
Lord 

Milltown,  Ed.  Nugent  Earl  of.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Minster,  Henry  Francis  Lord.  {Marquess 
Conyngham.) 

Minto,  William  Hugh  Earl  of. 

Monck,  Charles  Stanley  Lord.  {Viscount 
Monck.) 

Moncreiff,  James  Lord. 

Monk  Bretton,  John  George  Lord. 
Monkswell,  Robert  Porrett  Lord. 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  Henry  John  Lord. 
Monteagle,  George  John  Lord.  {Marquess 
of  Sligo.) 

Monteagle  of  Brandon,  Thomas  Spring 
Lord. 

Moore,  Henry  Francis  Seymour  Lord. 

{Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

Morley,  Albert  Edmund  Earl  of. 

Morton,  Sholto  George  Watson  Earl  of. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Mostyn,  Llewelyn  Nevill  Vaughan  Lord. 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  William  Henry 
Earl  of. 

{Lord  Steicard  of  the  Household.) 
Mount-Temple,  William  Francis  Lord. 
Mowbray,  Alfred  Joseph  Lord. 

Munster,  William  George  Earl  of. 
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Napier,  Kobert  Cornelis  Lord. 

Nelson,  Horatio  Earl. 

Newcastle,  Henry  Pelham  Archibald 
Douglas  Duke  of. 

Newcastle,  Ernest  Roland  Bishop  of. 

Norfolk,  Henry  Duke  of.  [Earl  Marshal 
of  England.) 

Normanby,  George  Augustus  Constantine 
Marquess  of. 

North,  William  Henry  John  Lord. 

Northampton,  William  Marquess  of. 

Northbourne,  Walter  Charles  Lord. 

Northbrook,  Thomas  George  Earl  of. 

Northesk,  George  John  Earl  of.  [Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Northington,  Anthony  Henley  Lord. 
[Lord  Henley.) 

Northumberland,  Algernon  Geo.  Duke  of. 

Northwick,  George  Lord. 

Norton,  Charles  Bowyer  Lord. 

Norwich,  John  Thomas  Bishop  of. 

O’Hagan,  Thomas  Towneley  Lord. 

O’Neill,  Edward  Lord. 

Onslow,  William  Hillier  Earl  of. 

Oranmore  and  Browne,  Geoffrey  Dominick 
Augustus  Frederick  Lord.  [Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Orford,  Horatio  Earl  of. 

Oriel,  Clotworthy  J.  Eyre  Lord.  [Viscount 
Massereene.) 

Orkney,  George  William  Hamilton  Earl 
of.  [Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Ormathwaite,  Arthur  Lord. 

Ormonde,  James  Edward  Wm.  Theobald 
Lord.  [Marquess  of  Ormonde.) 

Oxenbridge,  William  John  Viscount. 

Oxenfoord,  John  Lord.  [Earl  of  Stair.) 

Oxford,  John  Fielder  Bishop  of. 

Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  G.  Robert 
Charles  Earl  of. 

Penrhyn,  George  Sholto  Gordon  Lord. 

Penzance,  James  Plaisted  Lord. 


NAME. 

Peterborough,  William  Connor  Bishop  of. 

Petre,  William  Joseph  Lord. 

Plunket,  William  Conyngham  Lord. 

Poltimore,  Augustus  Frederick  George 
Warwick  Lord. 

Polwarth,  Walter  Hugh  Lord.  [Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Ponsonby,  Frederick  George  Brabazon 
Lord.  [Earl  of  Besshorougli.) 

Portarlington,  Henry  John  Reuben  Earl 
of.  [Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Portland,  William  John  Arthur  Charles 
James  Duke  of. 

Portman,  Edward  Berkeley  Viscount. 

Portsmouth,  Isaac  Newton  Earl  of. 

Poulett,  William  Henry  Earl. 

Powerscourt,  Mervyn  Edward  Viscount. 
[Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Powerscourt,  Mervyn  Edward  Lord.  [In 
another  place  as  Viscount  Powers¬ 
court.) 

Powis,  Edward  James  Earl  of. 

Radnor,  Jacob  Earl  of. 

Raglan,  George  Fitz-Roy  Henry  Lord. 

Ramsay,  John  William  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Dalhousie.) 

Ranfurly,  Uchter  John  Mark  Lord.  [Earl 
of  Ranfurly.) 

Ravensworth,  Henry  George  Earl  of. 

Rayleigh,  John  William  Lord. 

Reay,  Donald  James  Lord. 

Revelstoke,  Edward  Charles  Lord. 

Ribblesdale,  Thomas  Lord. 

Richmond,  Charles  Henry  Duke  of. 

Ripon,  George  Frederick  S.  Marquess  of. 

Robartes,  Thomas  Charles  Lord. 

Rochester,  Anthony  Wilson  Bishop  of. 

Rodney,  George  Bridges  Harley  Dennett 
Lord. 

Romilly,  William  Lord. 

Romney,  Charles  Earl  of. 

Rosebery,  Archibald  Philip  Lord.  [Earl 
of  Rosebery.) 
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Koss,  George  Frederick  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Glasgow.) 

Rosse,  Lawrence  Earl  of.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Rosslyn,  Francis  Robert  Earl  of. 
Rossmore,  Derrick  Warner  William  Lord. 
Rothschild,  Nathaniel  Mayer  Lord. 
Rowton,  Montagu  WiUiam  Lord. 

Russell,  John  Francis  Stanley  Earl. 
Rutland,  Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of. 

SackviUe,  Mortimer  Lord. 

Saint  Albans,  Wm.  Amelius  Aubrey  de 
Vere  Duke  of. 

St.  Albans,  Thomas  Legh  Bishop  of. 

St.  Asaph,  Joshua  Bishop  of. 

St.  David’s,  William  Basil  Bishop  of. 
Saint  Germans, Henry  Cornwallis  Earl  of. 
St.  John  of  Bletso,  St.  Andrew  Lord. 
Saint  Leonards,  Edwd.  Burtenshaw  Lord. 
Saint  Oswald,  Rowland  Lord. 

St.  Vincent,  Carnegie  Parker  Viscount. 
Salisbury,  R.  Arthur’  Talbot  Marquess  of. 
Saltersford,  James  George  Henry  Lord. 

{Earl  of  Courtoion.) 

Sandhurst,  William  Lord. 

Sandwich,  Edward  George  Henry  Earl  of. 
Sandys,  Augustus  Frederick  Arthur  Lord. 
Savile,  John  Lord. 

Saye  and  Sele,  Frederick  Benjamin  Lord. 
Scarbrough,  Aldred  Frederick  George 
Beresford  Earl  of. 

Scarsdale,  Alfred  Nathaniel  Holden  Lord. 
Seaton,  James  Lord. 

Sefton,Wm.  Philip  Lord.  {Earlof  Sefton.) 
Selborne,  Roundell  Earl  of. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Earl  of. 

Sheffield,  Henry  North  Lord.  {Earl  of 
Sheffield.) 

Sherborne,  Edward  Lennox  Lord. 
Sherbrooke,  Robert  Viscount. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Henry  John  Earl  of. 
Shute,  George  William  Lord.  {Viscount 
Barrington.) 


NA3IE. 

Sidmouth,  William  Wells  ViscDunt. 
Silchester,  William  Lygon  Lord.  {Earl 
of  Longford.) 

Sinclair,  Charles  Wm.  Lord.  {Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

Somerhill,  Hubert  G.  Lord.  {Marquess 
of  Glanricarde.) 

Somers,  Philip  Reginald  Lord. 

Somerset,  Archibald  Henry  Algernon 
Duke  of. 

Somerton,  James  Charles  HerbertWelbore 
Ellis  Lord.  {Earl  of  Normanton.) 
Sondes,  George  Watson  Earl. 
Southampton,  Charles  Henry  Lord. 
Southwell,  George  Bishop  of. 

Spencer,  John  Poyntz  Earl. 

Stafford,  Augustus  Frederick  Fitz-herbert 
Lord 

Stalbridge,  Richard  de  Aquila  Lord 
^Stamford,  Harry  Earl  of. 

Stanhope,  Arthur  Philip  Earl. 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Henry  Edward 
John  Lord. 

Stanley  of  Preston,  Frederick  Ai’thur 
Lord. 

Stewart  of  Garlies,  Alan  Plantagenet 
Lord.  {Earl  of  Galloway.) 
Stradbroke,  George  Edward  J.  Mowbray 
Earl  of. 

Strafford,  George  Stevens  Earl  of. 
Strafford,  George  Henry  Charles  Lord. 
{Viscount  Enheld.) 

Strange,  John  James  Hugh  Henry  Earl. 
{Duke  of  Athole.) 

Stratheden,  William  Frederick  Lord. 
Strathmore  and  Kinghorn,  Claude  Earl  of. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Strathspey,  Jas.  Lord.  {Earl  of  Seafield.) 
Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart,  George  Lord. 
{Earl  of  Moray.) 

Sudeley,  Charles  Douglas  Richai’d  Lord. 
Sudley,  Arthur  Saunders  William  Charles 
Fox  Lord.  {Earl  of  Arran.) 

Suffield,  Charles  Lord. 
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Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Henry  Charles 
Earl  of. 

Sundridge,  G-eorge  Douglas  Lord.  {Duke 
of  Argyll.) 

Sutherland,  George  Granville  William 
Duke  of. 

Sydney,  John  Robert  Earl. 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Richard  Wogan  Lord. 
Tankerville,  Charles  Earl  of. 
Templemore,  Henry  Spencer  Lord. 
Templetown,  George  Frederick  Viscount. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord. 

Tenterden,  Charles  Stuart  Henry  Lord. 
Teynham,  George  Henry  Lord. 

Thring,  Henry  Lord. 

Thurlow,  Thomas  John  Lord. 
ToUemache,  John  Lord. 

Torrington,  George  Stanley  Viscount. 
Townshend,  J.  Villiers  Stuart  Marquess. 
Tredegar,  Godfrey  Charles  Lord. 

Trevor,  Arthur  Edwin  Lord. 

Truro,  George  Howard  Bishop  of. 

Truro,  Charles  Robert  Claude  Lord. 
Tweeddale,  William  Montagu  Lord. 

[Marquess  of  Tweeddale.) 
Tweedmouth,  Dudley  Coutts  Lord. 
Tyrone,  John  Henry  De  La  Poer  Lord. 
[Marquess  of  Waterford.) 

Vane,  Charles  Stewart  Earl.  [Marquess 
of  Londonderry.) 

Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Hubert  George 
Charles  Lord. 

Ventry,  DayroUesBlakeneyLord.  [Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Vernon,  George  William  Henry  Lord. 
Verulam,  James  Walter  Earl  of. 

Vivian,  Hussey  Crespigny  Lord. 

Wales,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of. 
Waldegrave,  William  Frederick  Earl. 
Walsingham,  Thomas  Lord. 


NAME. 

Wantage,  Robert  James  Lord. 

Watson,  William  Lord.  [A  Lord  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary.) 

Wellington,  Henry  Duke  of. 

Wemyss,  Francis  Richard  Lord.  [Earl 
of  Wemyss.) 

Wenlock,  Beilby  Lord. 

Wentworth,  Ralph  Gordon  Lord. 

Westbury,  Richard  Luttrell  Pilkington 
Lord. 

Westminster,  Hugh  Lupus  Duke  of. 

Westmorland,  Francis  William  Henry 
Earl  of. 

Wharncliffe,  Edward  Montagu  Stuart 
Granville  Earl  of. 

Wigan,  James  Ludovic  Lord.  [Earl  of 
Graioford  and  Balcarres.) 

Willoughby  de  Broke,  Henry  Lord. 

Wilton,  Seymour  John  Grey  Earl  of. 

Wimhorne,  Ivor  Bertie  Lord. 

Winchester,  John  Marquess  of. 

Winchester,  Edward  Harold  Bishop  of. 

Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  George 
James  Earl  of. 

Windsor,  Robert  George  Lord. 

Winmarleigh,  John  Lord. 

Winton,  Archibald  William  Earl  of. 
[Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 

Wolseley,  Garnet  Joseph  Viscount. 

Wolverton,  Lord. 

Worcester,  Henry  Bishop  of. 

Worlingham,  Archibald  Brabazon  Sparrow 
Lord.  [Earl  of  Gosford.) 

Wrottesley,  Arthur  Lord. 

Wynford,  William  Draper  Mortimer  Lord. 

Yarborough,  Charles  Alfred  Worsley 
Earl  of. 

York,  William  Archbishop  of. 

Zetland,  Lawrence  Earl  of. 

Zouche  of  Haryngworth,  Robt.  Nathaniel 
Cecil  George  Lord. 


/ 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

AS  ELECTED  JUNE-JULY,  1886, 

With  Coerections 

to  November,  1889. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

L. — Liberal. 

D.L.— Dissentient  Liberal. 

C. — Conservative. 

N. — Nationalist. 

Member. 

Constituency. 

L  Abraham,  W . 

N  Abraham,  W . 

li  Acland,  A.  H.  Dyke  . 

L  Acland,  C.  T.  Dyke . 

c  Addison,  J.  E.  W . 

c  Agg-Gardner,  J.  T . 

c  Ainslie,  W.  G . 

c  Aird,  J . 

c  Akers-Douglas,  A . 

L  Allison,  K.  A . 

c  AUsopp,  Hon.  G.  H . 

. Worcester. 

c  Allsopp,  Hon.  Percy  . 

c  Ambrose,  W . 

DL  Anstrutber,  H.  T . 

c  Anstrutber,  Col.  R.  H.  L . 

.  Suffolli,  South-East. 

L  Asber,  A . 

c  Asbmead-Bartlett,  E . 

L  Asquitb,  H.  H . 

c  Atkinson,  H.  J . 

L  Austin,  J . 

c  Baden-Powell,  G . 

c  Bailey,  Sir  J.  R . 

c  Baird,  J.  G.  A . 

c  Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J . 

L  Balfour,  Sir  George  . 

c  Balfour,  G.  W . 

L  Balfour,  Right  Hon.  J.  B . 

.  Clackmannan. 

L  Balfour,  J.  S . 

L  Ballantine,  W.  H.  W . 

c  Banes,  Major  G.  E . 

L  Barbour,  W.  B . 
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Constituency. 

DL  Barclay,  J.  W . 

c  Baring,  T.  C . 

DL  Baring,  Viscount  . 

DL  Barnes,  A . 

L  Barran,  J . 

N  Barry,  J . 

c  Bartley,  G.  C.  T . 

. Islington,  North. 

c  Barttelot,  Sir  W . 

DL  Bass,  H.  A . 

c  Bates,  Sir  E . 

c  Baumann,  A.  A . . . . 

c  Beach,  W.  W.  B . 

c  Beadel,  W.  J . 

L  Beaufoy,  M.  H . 

DL  Beaumont,  H.  F . 

L  Beaumont,  W.  B . 

c  Beckett,  E.  W . 

c  Beckett-Denison,  W . 

c  Bective,  Earl  of  . 

c  Bentinck,  Lord  Henry  C . 

c  Bethell,  Com.  G.  K . 

. Yorkshire,  E.R.,  Holderness. 

DL  Bickford- Smith,  W . 

DL  Biddulph,  M . 

N  Biggar,  J.  G . 

c  Bigwood,  James  . 

c  Birkbeck,  Sir  E . 

L  Birrell,  A . 

N  Blane,  A . 

c  Blundell,  Colonel,  H.  B.  H . 

.  Lancashire,  S.W.,  Ince. 

DL  Bolitho,  Thomas  Bedford . 

L  Bolton,  J.  C . 

L  Bolton,  T.  D . 

c  Bond,  G.  H . 

c  Bonsor,  H.  C.  0 . 

c  Boord,  T.  W . 

c  Borthwick,  Sir  A . 

L  Boulnois,  E . 

L  Bradlaugh,  C . 

c  Bridgeman,  Col.  Hon.  F.  C . 

.  Bolton. 

L  Bright,  Jacob  . 

DL  Bright,  J.  Albert  . 

L  Bright,  W.  Leatham  . 

c  Bristowe,  T.  L . 

L  Broadhurst,  H . 
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c  Brodrick,  Hon^  W.  St.  J.  F . 

Surrey,  S.W. 

c  Bromley  Davenport,  W . 

Cheshire,  Macclesfield. 

c  Brookfield,  A.  M . 

Sussex,  East. 

c  Brooke,  Lord . 

Colchester. 

c  Brooks,  Sir  W.  C . 

Cheshire,  Altrincham. 

DL  Brown,  A.  H . 

Shropshire,  Mid. 

L  Brown,  A.  L . 

Hawick  Group. 

c  Bruce,  Lord  Henry . 

Wntshire,  N.W. 

c  Bruce,  Gainsford . 

Finsbury,  Holborn. 

L  Brunner,  J.  T . 

Cheshire,  Northwich. 

L  Bryce,  J . 

Aberdeen,  South. 

DL  Buchanan,  T.  R . . 

Edinburgh,  West. 

c  Burdett-Coutts,  W . 

Westminster. 

c  Burghley,  Lord . 

Northamptonshire,  North. 

L  Burt,  T . 

Morpeth. 

L  Buxton,  Sydney  . 

Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar. 

N  Byrne,  G.  M . 

Wicklow,  West. 

DL  Caine,  W.  S . 

Barrow. 

DL  Caldwell,  J . 

Glasgow,  St.  Rollox. 

L  Cameron,  Dr.  C . 

Glasgow — College. 

L  Cameron,  J.  Mc.Donald . 

Wick  District. 

c  Campbell,  Colonel  Sir  A . 

Renfrewshire,  West. 

L  Campbell,  Sir  G . 

Kirkcaldy  Burghs. 

N  Campbell,  H . 

Fermanagh,  South. 

c  Campbell,  J.  A . 

Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Univer. 

L  Campbell-Bannerman,  Right  Hon.  H . 

Stirling  Group. 

N  Carew,  J.  L . 

Kildare,  North. 

c  Carmarthen,  Marquis  of . 

Lambeth,  Brixton. 

L  Causton,  R.  K . 

Southwark,  West. 

DL  Cavendish,  Lord  E . 

Derbyshire,  West. 

c  Cavendish-Bentinck,  Rt.  Hon.  G . 

Whitehaven. 

c  Cavendish-Bentinck,  W.  G . 

Penrhyn  and  Falmouth. 

DL  Chamberlain,  Right  Hon.  J . 

Birmingham,  West. 

DL  Chamberlain,  R . 

Islington,  West. 

N  Chance,  P.  A . 

Kilkenny  County,  South. 

L  Channing,  F.  A.  . . . 

Northamptonshire,  East. 

c  Chaplin,  Right  Hon.  H . 

Lincolnshire,  North  Kesteven. 

c  Charrington,  Spencer . 

Tower  Hamlets,  Mile-end. 

L  Childers,  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  E . 

Edinburgh,  South. 

c  Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Ld.  R.  H.  S . 

Paddington,  South. 

N  Clancy,  J.  J . 

Dublin  County,  North. 

L  Clark,  G.  B . 

Caithness-shire. 

c  Clarke,  Sir  E . 

Plymouth. 
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L  Cobb,  H.  P . 

c  Cocbrane-Baillie,  Hon.  C.  W . 

. St.  Pancras,  North. 

c  Coddington,  W . 

DL  Coghill,  D.  H . 

L  Coleridge,  Hon.  Bernard  . 

DL  Collings,  Jesse  . 

L  Colman,  J.  J . 

c  Colomb,  Captain  J.  R.  C . 

.  Tower  Hamlets,  Bow. 

N  Commins,  A . 

c  Compton,  F . 

L  Compton,  Lord  . 

N  Condon,  T.  J . 

N  Conway,  M . 

Tj  CoHyl^oSiro j  0*  A.»  •••••••••#•• 

. Cornwall,  N.W. 

c  Cooke,  C.  W.  R . 

N  Corbet,  W.  J . 

DL  Corbett,  A.  L.  C . 

DL  Corbett,  J . 

c  Cornwallis,  F.  S.  W . 

c  Corry,  Sir  J.  P . 

L  Cosham,  Handel . 

c  Cotton,  Captain  E.  T.  D’A . 

DL  Courtney,  L.  H . 

N  Cox,  J.  R . 

L  Cozens-Hardy,  H.  H . 

L  Craig,  J . 

DL  Craig-Sellar,  A . 

c  Cranborne,  Viscount  . 

L  Craven,  J . 

L  Crawford,  D . 

L  Crawford,  W . 

L  Cremer,  \V.  R . 

N  Crilly,  D . 

c  Cross,  Hon.  W.  H . 

L  Crossley,  E . 

DL  Crossley,  Sir  S.  B . 

DL  Crossman,  Colonel  Sir  W . 

c  Cubitt,  Right  Hon.  G . 

.  Surrey,  Mid. 

DL  Currie,  Sir  D . 

c  Curzon,  Viscount . 

c  Curzon,  Hon.  G.  N . 

.  Lancashire,  S.W.,  Southport. 

c  Dalrymple,  C . 

c  Darling,  C.  J . 
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c  Davenport,  H.  T . 

L  Davey,  Horace . 

L  Davies,  W . 

c  Dawnay,  Colonel  Hon.  L.  P . 

. Yorkshire,  N.R.,  Thirsk. 

N  Deasy,  J . 

c  De  Cobain,  E.  S.  W . 

c  De  Lisle,  E.  J.  M.  P.  .  . 

. . Leicestershire,  Mid. 

N  Dickson,  T.  A . 

N  Dillon,  J . 

L  Dilhvyn,  L.  L . 

c  Dimsdale,  Baron  R . 

DL  Dixon,  G . 

c  Dixon-Hartland,  F.  D . 

C  Donkin,  R.  S . 

c  Dorington,  Sir  J.  E . 

L  Duff,  R.  W . 

c  Dugdale,  J.  S . 

c  Duncombe,  A . 

DL  Ebrington,  Viscount . 

c  Edwards-Heathcote,  Colonel  J. . . 

c  Edwardes-Moss,  T.  C . 

c  Egerton,  Hon.  A  de  T . 

c  Egerton,  Hon.  A.  J.  F . 

.  Lancashire,  S.E.,  Eccles. 

c  Elcho,  Lord . 

DL  Elliot,  Hon.  A.  R.  D . 

.  Roxburghshire. 

c  Elliot,  Sir  G . 

c  Elliot,  G.  W . 

DL  Elliot,  Hon.  H.  F.  H . 

. Ayrshire,  North. 

L  Ellis,  James . 

L  Ellis,  J.  E . 

c  Ellis,  Sir  J.  W . 

L  Ellis,  T.  E . 

c  Elton,  C.  I . 

N  Esmonde,  Sir  T.  H.  G . 

.  Dublin  County,  South. 

L  Esslemont,  P . 

L  Evans,  F.  H . 

I  Eversbed,  Sydney  . 

c  Ewing,  Sir  A.  Orr  . 

c  Eyre,  Colonel  H . 

c  Farqub arson,  H.  R . 

L  Farquharson,  Dr.  R . 

c  Feilden,  General  R.  J . 
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c  Fellowes,  Ailwyn . 

L  Fenwick,  C . 

L  Ferguson,  Munro . 

c  Fergusson,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  J . 

c  Field,  Admiral . 

c  Fielden,  T . 

c  Finch,  G.  H . 

DL  Finlay,  E.  B . 

N  Finucane,  J . 

c  Fisher,  W.  H . 

N  Fitzgerald,  J.  G . 

c  Fitzgerald,  E.  U.  P . 

DL  Fitzwilliam,  Hon.  W.  H.  W . 

c  Fitzwygi'am,  Sir  F . 

c  Fletcher,  Sir  H . 

L  Flower^  Cyril  . 

N  Flynn,  J.  C . 

N  Foley,  P.  J . 

L  Foljambe,  C.  G.  S . 

c  Folkestone,  Lord . 

L  Forster,  Sir  C . 

c  Forwood,  A.  B . 

L  Foster,  Dr.  W.  B . 

L  Fowler,  Eight  Hon.  H.  H . 

c  Fowler,  Sir  E . 

N  Fox,  Dr.  J.  F . 

c  Fraser,  General  C.  C . 

DL  Fraser-Mackintosh,  C . 

DL  Fry,  Lewis . 

L  Fry,  Theodore . 

L  Fuller,  G.  P . 

c  Fulton,  J.  Forrest  . 


Constituency. 

Huntingdonshire,  North. 
Northumberland,  Wansbeck. 
Leith  Burghs. 

Manchester,  N.E. 

Sussex,  South. 

Lancashire,  S.E.  (Middleton). 
Eutlandshire. 

Inverness,  Burghs. 

Limerick  County,  East. 
Fulham. 

Longford,  South. 

Cambridge. 

Yorkshire,  Doncaster. 
Hampshire,  South. 

Sussex,  Mid. 

Bedfordshire,  South  (Luton). 
Cork  County,  North. 

Galway,  West. 
Nottinghamshire,  Mansfield. 
Middlesex,  Enfield. 

Walsall. 

Lancashire,  S.W.,  Ormskirk. 
Derbyshire,  Ilkeston. 
Wolverhampton,  East. 

City  of  London. 

King’s  County,  Tullamore. 
Lambeth,  North. 
Inverness-shire. 

Bristol,  North. 

Darlington. 

Wiltshire,  West. 

West  Ham,  North. 


L  Gane,  J.  L . 

L  Gardner,  H . 

c  Gardner,  E.  E . 

L  Gaskell,  C.  G.  Milnes-  . 

c  Gedge,  S . 

c  Giles,  A . 

N  Gill,  T.  P . 

N  GUlhooly,  J . 

c  Gilliat,  J.  S . 

L  Gladstone,  H.  J . 

L  Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E. 


. .  Leeds,  East. 

..  Essex,  North. 

. .  Windsor. 

. .  Yorkshire,  W.E.,  Morley. 
. .  Stockport. 

. .  Southampton. 

. .  Louth,  South. 

. .  Cork  County,  West. 

. .  Clapham. 

. .  Leeds,  West. 

..  Midlothian. 
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c  Godson,  A.  F . 

DL  Goldsmid,  Sir  Julian . 

c  Goldswortliy,  General  W.  T . 

c  Gorst,  Sir  J.  E . 

DL  Goschen,  G.  J . 

L  Gourley,  E.  T . 

L  Graham,  R.  C . 

c  Grandby,  Marquis  of  . 

c  Gray,  C.  W . 

c  Green,  Sir  E . 

.  Wakebeld. 

c  Greenall,  Sir  G . 

c  Greene,  E . 

.  Suffolk,  N.W. 

L  Grey,  Sir  E . 

c  Grimston,  Viscount . 

c  Grotian,  F.  B . 

DL  Grove,  Sir  T.  F . 

L  Gully,  W.  C . 

c  Gunter,  Colonel  R . 

DL  Gurdon,  R.  T . . . . . . 

.  Norfolk,  Mid. 

* 

L  Haldane,  R.  B . 

c  Hall,  A.  W . 

c  Hall,  Charles  . 

c  Halsey,  T.  F . 

c  Hambro,  Colonel  C.  J.  T . . . . 

.  Dorsetshire,  South. 

c  Hamilton,  Colonel  C.  E . 

c  Hamilton,  Lord  E . 

c  Hamilton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G . 

c  Hamley,  General  Sir  E . 

c  Hanbmy,  R.  W . 

L  Hanbury-Tracy,  Hon.  F . 

. Montgomery  District. 

c  Hankey,  F.  A . 

L  Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W . 

c  Hardcastle,  E . 

c  Hardcastle,  F . 

c  Hardy,  Hon.  A.  Gatborne . 

c  Hardy,  Hon.  J.  S.  Gatborne . 

c  Harland,  E.  J . 

N  Harrington,  E . 

N  Harrington,  T . 

N  Harris,  M. . .  . 

c  Hart-Dyke,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W . 

DL  Hartington,  Marquis  of  . 

DL  Hastings,  G.  W . 
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DL  Havelock-Allan,  Sir  H . 

N  Hayden,  L.  P . 

N  Healy,  M . . . 

N  Healy,  T.  M . 

c  Heath,  A.  R . 

c  Heaton,  J.  Henniker  . 

DL  Heneage,  Right  Hon.  E . 

c  Herbert,  Hon.  Sidney . 

c  Hermon-Hodge,  R.  T . 

c  Hervey,  Lord  F . 

c  Hicks-Beach,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  . . 

c  Hill,  Lord  Arthur  W . 

c  Hill,  A.  Staveley . . . . . 

c  Hill,  Colonel  E.  S . 

DL  Hingley,  B . 

c  Hoare,  E.  B . . . . 

c  Hoare,  S . 

DL  Hohhouse,  H . 

L  Holden,  I . 

c  Holloway,  G . 

c  Hornby,  W.  H . 

c  Houldsworth,  Sir  W.  H . 

c  Howard,  J . . . . 

L  Howell,  G . 

c  Howorth,  H.  H . 

L  Hoyle,  I . 

c  Hozier,  J.  H.  C . 

c  Hughes,  E . 

c  Hulse,  E.  H . 

c  Hunt,  F.  Seager . 

L  Hunter,  W.  A . 

c  Hunter,  Sir  W.  G . 

c  Ibbetson,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  J.  S . 

.  Essex,  W.  (Epping). 

L  Illingworth,  A . 

c  Isaacs,  L.  H . 

c  Isaacson,  F.  W . 

c  Jackson,  W.  L . 

L  Jacoby,  J.  A . 

DL  James,  Right  Hon.  Sir  H . 

L  James,  Hon.  W.  H . 

DL  Jardine,  Sir  R . 

c  Jarvis,  Weston . 
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c  Jeffreys,  A.  F . 

c  Jennings,  L.  J . 

c  Johnston,  W . 

L  Joicey,  J . 

L  Jones,  LI.  A.  Atlierley  . 

N  Jordan,  J . 

L  Kay-Sbuttlewortli,  Sir  U.  J . 

L  Keay,  J.  S . 

c  Kelly,  J.  R . 

c  Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H . 

N  Kenny,  J.  E . 

N  Kenny,  M.  J . 

DL  Kenrick,  W . 

c  Kenyon,  Hon.  G.  T . 

.  Denbigh,  Boroughs. 

c  Ker,  Captain  R.  W.  B . 

c  Kerans,  F.  H . 

N  Kilbride,  D . 

L  Kilcourse,  Viscount . 

c  Kimber,  H . 

c  King,  H.  S . 

L  Kinloch,  J . 

c  Knatcbbull-Hugessen,  H . 

L  Knatckbull-Huggessen,  Hon.  E.  . . 

.  Kent,  Rochester. 

c  Knightley,  Sir  R . 

c  Knowles,  Lees . 

c  Kynocb,  G . 

L  Laboucbere,  H . 

c  Lafone,  A . 

N  Lalor,  R . 

c  Lambert,  C . 

N  Lane,  W.  J . 

c  Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P . 

c  Lawrance,  J.  C . 

c  Lawrence,  Sir  T . 

c  Lawrence,  W.  F . 

L  LeLWSOU^  Xj*  •  •••••••••••••• 

.  St.  Pancras,  West. 

L  Lawson,  SirW . 

DL  Lea,  T . 

N  Leaby,  J . 

L  Leake,  R . 

N  Leamy,  E . 

c  Lecbmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H . 

. Worcestershire,  West. 
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c  Lees,  E . 

c  Legh,  T.  W . 

c  LeigMon,  S . 

c  Lethbridge,  Sir  R . 

L  Leng,  J . 

c  Lennox,  Lord  W.  G . 

c  Lewis,  C.  E . 

DL  Lewis,  G.  Pitt  . 

L  Lewis,  T . 

c  Lewisham,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount 

c  Llewellyn,  E.  H . 

L  Lockwood,  F . 

c  Loder,  G . 

c  Long,  W.  H . 

c  Low,  M . 

c  Lowther,  J.  W . 

c  Lowther,  Hon.  W . 

c  Lowther,  Hon.  J . 

DL  Lubbock,  Sir  J . 

L  Lyell,  L . 

DL  Lymington,  Viscount  . 


Constituency. 

Oldham. 

Lancashire,  S.W.,  Newton. 
Shropshu'e,  West. 
Kensington,  North.  ♦ 
Dundee. 

Sussex,  Chichester. 

Antrim,  North. 

Devon,  N.W. 

Anglesey. 

Lewisham. 

Somerset,  North. 

York. 

Brighton. 

Wiltshire,  East. 

Grantham. 

Cumberland,  Mid. 
W’estmoreland,  North. 
Kent,  Thanet. 

London  University. 

Orkney  and  Shetland. 
Devonshire,  North. 


L  Mather,  Wm . 

L  Mc.Arthur,  A . 

L  Mc.Arthur,  W.  A . 

c  Macartney,  W.  G.  E . 

c  M‘Calmont,  Captain  J.  M . 

N  Mc.Cartan,  M . 

N  Mc.Carthy,  Justin . 

N  Mc.Carthy,  J.  Huntly . 

c  Macdonald,  Right  Hon.  J.  H . 

N  Macdonald,  P . 

L  Macdonald,  Dr.  R . 

N  Macdonald,  W.  A . 

L  Mc.Ewan,  W . 

L  Mc.Innes,  M . 

N  Mc.Kenna,  Sir  J.  N . 

L  M‘Lagan,  P . 

DL  Maclean,  P.  W . 

c  Maclean,  J.  M . 

L  M‘Laren,  W.  S.  B . 

c  Maclure,  J.  W . 

N  MacNeil,  J.  G.  Swift . 

c  Madden,  D.  H . 


Lancashu-e,  S.E.,  Gorton. 
Leicester. 

Cornwall,  Mid. 

Antrim,  South. 

Antrim,  East. 

Down  County,  South. 
Londonderry,  City. 

Newry. 

Edin.  and  St.  And.  University. 
Sligo  County,  North. 

Ross  and  Cromarty, 

Queen’s  County,  Ossory. 
Edinburgh,  Central. 
Northumberland,  Hexham. 
Monaghan,  South. 
Linlithgowshire . 

Oxfordshire,  Mid. 

Oldham. 

Cheshire,  Crewe. 

Lancashire,  S.E.,  Stretford. 
Donegal,  South. 

Dublin  University. 
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N  Mahoney,  P . 

L  Maitland,  W.  F . 

c  Makins,  Colonel  W.  T . 

c  Malcolm,  J.  W . 

c  Mallock,  R . 

c  Maple,  Blundell  . 

L  Mappin,  F.  T . 

L  Marjoribanks,  Right  Hon.  E . 

.  Berwickshire. 

c  Marriott,  Right  Hon.  W.  T . 

. Brighton. 

N  Marum,  E.  P.  M . 

.  Kilkenny  County,  North. 

c  Matthews,  Right  Hon.  Henry  . . . . 

c  Mattinson,  M.  W . 

c  Maxwell,  Sir  H . 

c  Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C . 

N  Mayne,  T . 

DL  Mildmay,  F.  B . 

c  Mills,  Hon.  C.  W . 

c  Milvain,  T . 

N  Molloy,  B.  C . 

L  Montagu,  S . . . 

DL  More,  R.  J . 

c  Morgan,  Colonel  Hon.  F.  C . 

. Monmouthshire,  South. 

L  Morgan,  Right  Hon.  G.  0 . 

.  Denbighshire,  East. 

L  Morgan,  Pritchard . 

L  Morgan,  0.  V . 

L  Morgan,  Pritchard . 

L  Morley,  Arnold  . 

L  Morley,  Right  Hon.  John . 

DL  Morrison,  W . 

c  Moss,  R . 

L  Morton,  A.  C . 

c  Mount,  W.  G . 

c  Mowbray,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R. . . . 

c  Mowbray,  R.  G.  C . 

c  Mulholland,  H.  L . 

c  Muncaster,  Lord . 

L  Mundella,  Right  Hon.  A.  J . 

.  Sheffield,  Brightside. 

c  Muntz,  P.  A . 

c  Murdock,  C.  T . 

N  Murphy,  W.  M . 

N  Murrough,  J . 

.  Cork,  S.E. 

L  Neville,  Ralph . 

c  Newark,  Viscount  . 
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L  Newnes,  G . 

c  Noble,  Wilson . 

N  Nolan,  J . 

N  Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P . 

c  Norris,  E.  S . 

c  N'orijbcoi)e ,  Elon.  E.  S. 
c  Norton,  B . 


Constituency. 
Cambridgeshire,  East. 
Hastings. 

Louth,  North. 

Galway,  North. 

Tower  Hamlets,  Limehouse. 
Exeter. 

Kent,  S.W. 


N  0  Hrien ,  J .  E . 

N  O’Brien,  P . 

N  O’Brien,  P.  J . 

N  O’Brien,  William . 

N  O’Connor,  Arthur  . 

N  O’Connor,  John  . 

N  O’Connor,  J . 

N  O’Connor,  T.  P . 

N  O’Doherty,  J.  E . . . 

N  O’Gorman  Mahon,  The . 

N  O’Hanlon,  T . 

N  O’Hea,  P . 

N  O’Keeffe,  F.  A . 

N  O’Kelly,  J . 

c  O’Neill,  Hon.  K.  T . 

L  Oldroyd,  Mark . 


Mayo,  South. 
Monaghan,  North. 
Tipperary,  North. 
Cork,  N.E. 

Donegal,  East. 
Kerry,  South. 
Tipperary,  South. 
Liverpool,  Scotland. 
Donegal,  North. 
Carlow. 

Cavan,  East. 
Donegal,  West. 
Limerick. 

Roscommon,  North. 
Antrim,  Mid. 
Dewsbury. 


c  Paget,  Colonel  Sir  R.  H . . . 

L  Palmer,  C.  M . 

L  Parker,  C.  S . 

c  Parker,  Hon.  F . 

N  Parnell,  C.  S . 

L  Paulton,  J.  M . 

L  Pease,  A.  E . 

L  Pease,  H.  F . 

L  Pease,  Sir  J.  W . 

L  Peel,  Right  Hon.  A.  W. . . . 

c  Pelly,  Sir  Lewis  . 

c  Penton,  Captain  F.  T . 

L  Philipps,  J.  W . 

L  Pickard,  B . 

L  Pickersgill,  E.  H . 

L  Picton,  J.  A . 

N  Pinkerton,  J . 

L  Playfair,  Right  Hon.  Sir  L. 
L  Plowden,  Sir  W.  C . 


Somersetshire,  Wells. 
Durham,  Jarrow. 

Perth. 

Oxfordshire,  South. 

Cork  City. 

Durham,  Bishop  Auckland. 
York. 

Yorkshire,  N.R.,  Cleveland. 
Durham,  Barnard  Castle. 
Warwick  and  Leamington. 
Hackney,  North. 

Finsbury,  Central. 

Lanark,  Mid. 

Yorks  ,  N.R.,  S.  Normanton. 
Bethnal  Green,  S.W. 
Leicester. 

Galway,  City. 

Leeds,  South. 
Wolverhampton,  West. 


33 
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Constituency. 

c  Plunket,  Right  Hon.  D.  R . 

. Dublin  University. 

'  c  Plunkett,  Hon.  J.  W . 

c  Pomfret,  W.  P . 

L  Portman,  Hon.  E.  B . 

. Dorsetshire,  North. 

c  Potter,  T.  B . 

c  Powell,  F.  S . 

N  Power,  P.  J . 

N  Power,  R . 

c  Price,  Captain  G.  E . 

L  Price,  Captain  T.  B . 

!  L  Priestley,  B . 

'  L  Provand,  A.  D . 

1  L  Pugh,  D . 

c  Puleston,  J.  H . 

N  Pyne,  J.  D . 

DL  Quilter,  W.  C . 

N  Quinn,  T . . . 

c  Raikes,  Right  Hon.  H.  C . 

.  Cambridge  University. 

L  Randell,  D . 

c  Rankin,  J . 

c  Rasch,  Major  F.  C . 

L  Rathbone,  W . 

N  Redmond,  J.  E . 

N  Redmond,  W.  H.  K . 

. Fermanagh,  North,  « 

L  Reed,  Sir  E.  J . 

.  Cardiff. 

e  Reed,  H.  Byron  . . . 

L  Reid,  R.  T . 

L  Rendel,  S . 

N  Reynolds,  W.  J . 

DL  Richardson,  T . 

c  Ridley,  Sir  M.  W . 

c  Ritchie,  Right  Hon.  C.  T . 

.  Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George’s. 

L  Roberts,  John . 

L  Roberts,  John . 

c  Robertson,  J.  P.  B . 

c  Robinson,  Brooke . 

L  Robinson,  T . 

L  Roe,  T . 

c  Rollit,  Sir  A.  K . 

L  Roscoe,  Sir  H . 

DL  Rothschild,  Baron  F.  D . 

c  Round,  J . 
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L  Rowlands,  Bowen  . 

L  Rowlands,  J . 

L  Rowntree,  J . 

c  Royden,  T.  B . 

L  Russell,  Sir  C . 

c  Russell,  Sir  George . 

DL  Russell,  T.  W . 

c  Salt,  T . 

L  Samuelson,  Sir  B . 

L  Samuelson,  Godfrey  B . 

c  Sandy s.  Colonel  T.  M . 

c  Saunderson,  Colonel  E.  J . 

L  Schwann,  C.  E . 

L  Seale-Hayne,  C.  H . 

c  Selwyn,  Captain  C.  W . 

c  Seton-Karr,  H . 

N  Sexton,  T . 

L  Shaw-Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  .. 

. Bradford,  Central. 

L  Shaw,  T . 

c  Shaw-Stewart,  M.  H . 

N  Sheehan,  J.  D . 

N  Sheehy,  D . 

N  Sheil,  E . 

c  Shepherd-Cross,  H . 

c  Sidebotham,  J.  W . 

c  Sidebottom,  T.  H . 

c  Sidebottom,  Captain  W . 

L  Sinclair,  J . 

DL  Sinclair,  W.  P . 

c  Slaney,  Colonel  Kenyon . 

c  Smith,  Abel . 

L  Smith,  Samuel . 

c  Smith,  Right  Hon.  W.  H . 

. Strand. 

c  Smith-Barry,  A.  H . 

L  Spencer,  Hon.  C.  R . 

. Northamptonshire,  Mid. 

c  Spencer,  J.  E . 

N  Stack,  J . 

c  Stanhope,  Right  Hon.  E . 

L  Stanhope,  Hon.  P . 

c  Stanley,  E.  J . 

L  Stansfeld,  Riglit  Hon.  J . 

L  Stepney,  Sir  A . 

c  Stephens,  H.  C . 
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Member. 

L  Stevenson,  F.  S . 

L  Stevenson,  J.  C . 

L  Stewart,  Halley  . 

c  Stewart,  M.  J . 

c  Stokes,  George  Gabriel . 

L  Storey,  S . 

DL  Story-Maskelyne,  M.  H.  N . 

L  Stuart,  J . 

c  Stuart -Wortley,  C.  B . 

N  Sullivan,  D . . . 

N  Sullivan,  Right  Hon.  T.  D . 

L  Summers,  W . 

L  Sutherland,  A . 

DL  Sutherland,  T . 

c  Swetenham,  E . 

L  Swinburne,  Sir  J . 

c  Sykes,  Christopher . 


Constituency. 

Suffolk,  N.E. 

South  Shields. 

Lincolnshire,  Spalding. 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Cambridge  University. 
Sunderland. 

Wiltshu-e,  North. 
Shoreditch,  Hoxton. 
Sheffield,  Hallam. 
Westmeath,  South. 

Dublin,  College  Green. 

Huddersfield. 

Sutherlandshire. 

Greenock. 

Carnarvon  District. 
Stafford,  Lichfield. 
Yorkshire,  E.R.,  Buckrose. 


DL  Talbot,  C.  R.  M .  Glamorganshire,  Mid. 

c  Talbot,  J.  G .  Oxford  University. 

N  Tanner,  C.  K .  Cork  County,  Mid. 

c  Tapling,  T.  K .  Leicestershire,  South. 

DL  Taylor,  F .  Norfolk,  South. 

c  Temple,  Su’  R .  Woi’cestershire,  South. 

c  Theobald,  J .  Essex,  S.  (Romford). 

L  Thomas,  A .  Glamorganshire,  East. 

L  Thomas,  D.  A .  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

DL  Thorburn,  W .  Peebles  and  Selkirk. 

c  Tollemache,  H.  J .  Cheshire,  Eddisbury. 

c  Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M . Preston. 

c  Towmsend,  F .  Warwickshire,  S.W. 

L  Trevelyan,  Right  Hon.  G.  0 .  Glasgow,  Bridgeton. 

N  Tuite,  J . Westmeath,  North. 

c  Tyler,  Sir  H .  Great  Yarmouth. 

0  Tyssen-Amherst,  W.  A .  Norfolk,  S.W. 


L  Verney,  Capt . .  Bucks,  North. 

DL  Vernon,  Hon.  G.  R . Ayrshire,  South. 

DL  Villiers,  Right  Hon.  C.  P . Wolverhampton,  South. 

c  Vincent,  C.  E.  Howard .  Sheffield,  Central. 

DL  Vivian,  Sir  Hussey  .  Swansea  District. 


L  Waddy,  S.  D .  Lincolnshire,  North,  Brigg. 

L  Wallace,  R .  Edinbm*gh,  East. 
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c  Walrond,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  H . 

.  Devonshire,  N.W.,  Tiverton. 

0  J« •••••••••••• 

.  Radnorshire. 

L  Wardle,  H . 

c  Waring,  Colonel  T . 

li  Warmington,  C.  M . 

DL  Watkin,  Sir  E . 

c  Watson,  J . 

li  Watt,  Hugh . 

L  Wayman,  T . 

c  Webster,  Sir  K.  E . 

c.  Webster,  R.  G . . . 

DL  West,  W.  Cornwallis  . 

c  Weymouth,  Viscount . 

c  Wharton,  J.  L . 

L  Whitbread,  S . 

c  White,  J.  Bazley . 

c  "iVhiteley,  E . . . . . . 

c  Whitmore,  C.  A . 

DL  Wiggin,  H . 

L  Will,  J.  Shiress  . 

L  Williams,  A.  J . 

DL  Williams,  J.  Powell . 

L  Whliamson,  J . 

L  Williamson,  S . 

L  Wilson,  C.  S . 

L  Wilson,  H.  J . 

L  Wilson,  I . 

L  Wilson,  J . 

c  Wilson,  Sir  Samuel . 

c  Winn,  Hon.  Rowland . 

DL  Winterbotham,  A.  B . 

DL  Wodehouse,  E.  R . 

DL  Wolmer,  Viscount . 

c  Wood,  Colonel  N . 

L  Woodall,  W . 

L  Woodhead,  J . 

c  Worms,  Baron  H.  De . 

L  Wright,  C . 

c  Wright,  H.  S . 

c  Wroughton,  P . 

c  Wyndham,  G . 

c  Yerburgh,  R.  A . 

c  Young,  C.  E.  Baring  . 

STAMPS,  TAXES,  EXCISE  DUTIES,  &c. 


STAMP  DUTIES,  &c. 

Affidavit,  or  Statutory  Declaration,  except  declaration  forming  part  of 
an  application  for  a  patent  . . . 


£ 

0 


Agkeement,  or  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  under  hand  only,  not  other¬ 
wise  charged  .  0 


Appraisement,  or  Valuation  of  any  estate  or  effects  where  the  amount  of 

the  appraisement  shall  not  exceed  £5 . 

0  6 


Not  exceeding  £10 . 0 


20 

30 

40 


0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

2 


0 

6 

0 


Not  exceeding  £50. 
„  100. 

„  200. 

„  500. 


Exceeding  £500 


Apprenticeship  Indentures — If  no  premium . 

For  every  £5,  and  fractional  part  . 

Armorial  Bearings . 

If  used  on  any  carriage . 

Articles  of  clerkship  to  attorney  or  solicitor  in  England  or  Ireland  . . . . 
In  Superior  Courts,  Scotland  . 

Bankers’  Notes  payable  on  demand  and  re-issuable — Not  above  £1  . . . . 

Not  above  £2 . 

Not  exceeding  £100  . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

80 

60 

0 

0 

0 


8.  d. 


2  6 


0  6 


0  3 
2  6 
5  0 
10  0 
15  0 
0  0 

2  6 
5  0 

1  0 
2  0 

0  0 
0  0 

0  5 
0  10 
8  6 


Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  of  any  kind  whatsoever 


except  bank  notes — Not  exceeding  £5  .  0  0  1 

Exceeding  £5  and 'not  exceeding  £10 .  0  0  2 

„  10  '  „  25 .  0  0  3 

„  25  „  50 .  0  0  6 

„  50  „  75 .  0  0  9 

„  75  „  100 .  0  10 


Every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £100,  of  such  amount.  .010 
By  Stamp  Act  of  1850  (33  and  34  Viet.,  c.  97),  the  distinction  between 


I  inland  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange  was  abolished. 

Bill  of  Lading .  0  0  6 

Certificate — Of  goods,  &c.,  being  duly  entered  inwards  .  0  4  0 

Of  birth,  marriage,  or  death  (certified  copy  of) .  0  1  0 
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£  s.  d. 

Dkaft,  or  Order,  or  Letter  of  Credit,  for  payment  of  any  sum  to  bearer  or 


order,  on  demand  .  0  0  1  ' 

j 

Chaktee  Paety .  0  0  6  | 

Passpoet .  0  0  6 

Stock  Ceetificate  to  bearer  for  each  £1,000  or  part  £1,000 . ,  0  7  6 


TRANSFERS. 

Where  the  amount  or  value  of  the  consideration  for  the  sale  does  not 


exceed  £5  .  0  0  6 


Exceeds  £5 

and  does  not 
exceed  £10 

£ 

0 

s. 

1 

d. 

0 

Exceeds  £125 

and  does  not 
exceed  £150 

0 

15 

0 

„  10 

J5 

15 

0 

1 

6 

150 

33 

175 

0 

17 

6 

„  15 

20 

0 

2 

0 

>> 

175 

33 

200 

1 

0 

0 

„  20 

>5 

25 

0 

2 

6 

200 

53 

225 

1 

2 

6 

„  25 

50 

0 

5 

0 

33 

225 

33 

250 

1 

5 

0  i 

„  50 

n 

75 

0 

7 

6 

33 

250 

53 

275 

1 

7 

6  1 

„  75 

>> 

100 

0 

10 

0 

33 

275 

33 

300 

1 

10 

0  1 

„  100 

125 

0 

12 

6 

33 

300 

For  every  £50,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £50,  of  such  amount 


or  value  .  0  5  0 

Conveyance  or  Transfer  of  any  kind  not  described  as  above .  0  10  0 


Limited  Liability  Companies. — A  statement  of  the  amount  of  nominal 
capital  to  be  raised  by  shares  of  any  company  to  be  registered  with 
limited  liability  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Kegistrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  and  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  any  increase  of  registered  capital  of  any  company  now 
registered,  or  to  be  registered,  with  limited  liability  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  said  Kegistrar,  and  every  such  statement  shall  be  charged  with 
an  ad  valorem  stamp  duty  of  2s.  for  every  £100,  and  any  fraction  of 
£100,  over  any  multiple  of  £100  of  the  amount  of  such  capital  or 


increase  of  capital  as  the  case  may  be. 

Maeeiage  License,  special,  England  and  Ireland  .  5  0  0 

,,  not  special  .  0  10  0 

Medicine  Vendoes,  Great  Britain  .  0  5  0 
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PATENT  FOR  INVENTIONS  (LETTERS). 

Up  to  Sealing  : —  £  s.  d. 

On  application  for  provisional  protection  .  1  0  0 

On  filing  complete  specification  .  3  0  0 

Or  on  filing  complete  specification  with  first  application .  4  0  0 

Before  the  end  of  four  years  from  date  of  Patent : — 

On  certificate  of  renewal .  50  0  0 

Before  the  end  of  seven  years  : — 

On  certificate  of  renewal  . 100  0  0 

In  lieu  of  the  fees  of  £50  and  £100  the  following  annual  fees  : — 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  years  from  the  date 
of  patent . 10  0  0 

8th  and  9th  ditto  .  15  0  0 

10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  ditto .  20  0  0 


Receipt,  £2  or  upwards  (penalty  for  giving  receipt  without  stamp,  £10) . .  0  0  1 


HOUSE  DUTY. 

On  inhabited  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  occupied  as  a  farmhouse, 
public-house,  coffee-shop,  shop,  or  warehouse,  a  duty  of  6d.  in  the  £ ; 
all  others .  0  0  9 


INCOME  TAX 

Incomes  of  £150  per  annum  (Schedules  A  Cj  D  and  E)  and  upwards  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  £.  Farmers  in  England  (Schedule  B), 
3d.  in  the  £  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  2|d.  in  the  £. 

Exemption  and  Abatement. — Incomes  less  than  £150  a  year  are  exempt. 
On  incomes  amounting  to  £150  a  year  and  less  than  £400  a  year  there 
is  an  abatement  upon  £120  of  assessed  income. 


VARIOUS  EXCISE  LICENSES  AND  DUTIES. 

On  a  license  to  be  taken  out  by  a  brewer  for  sale .  1  0  0 

Occupiers  of  houses  not  exceeding  £10  annual  value  . 0  4  0 

»  „  „  „  £8  „  . (exempt) 

Beer  Retailers: — 

Beer  and  Wine  not  drunk  on  the  premises .  1  5  0 

Beer  and  Wine  drunk  on  the  premises  .  4  0  0 

If  the  annual  value  of  the  publican’s  house  in  which  the  retailer  shall 
reside  or  retail  spirits  is  under  £10,  the  duty  is  .  4  10  0 
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£  s.  d. 

Jf  £10,  and  under  £15  .  6  0  0 

„  15,  „  20  8  0  0 

„  20,  „  25  11  0  0 

„  25,  „  30  14  0  0 

„  30,  „  40  17  0  0 

„  40,  „  50  20  0  0 

„  50,  „  100  25  0  0 

Dogs  of  any  kind  (penalty  £5) .  0  7  6 

Game  licenses,  if  taken  out  after  Slst  July  and  before  1st  November,  to 

expire  on  31st  July  following  .  3  0  0 

After  31st  July,  expire  31st  October  .  2  0  0 

After  31st  October,  expire  31st  July  .  2  0  0 

Gamekeepers  .  2  0  0 

Game  Dealer’s  License .  2  0  0 

Gun  (License  to  carry) .  0  10  0 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  per  year  .  2  0  0 

House  Agents,  letting  furnished  houses  above  £25  a  year .  2  0  0 

Medicine  (Patent)  Dealers,  &c. — For  each  license  .  0  5  0 

Passenger  vessels,  on  board  which  liquors  and  tobacco  are  sold,  yearly  . .  5  0  0 

Pawnbrokers  . 7  10  0 

Plate  Dealers  selling  2oz.  gold  and  3oz.  silver,  and  upwards .  5  15  0 

,,  ,,  under  that  weight .  2  6  0 

Retailers  of  sweets .  1  5  0 

Retailers  of  wine,  England  and  Ireland .  2  10  0 

,,  (Grocers)  Scotland . . .  2  4  1 

Tobacco  and  snufif,  dealers  in  .  0  5  0 

Vinegar  makers  . 5  5  0 


-  ^ - 

POSTAL  KEGULATIONS,  SAVINGS  BANKS,  &c. 


KATES  OF  POSTAGE 


To  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  prepaid  letters  : — 


Not  exceeding  1  oz .  Id. 

Exceeding  1  oz.,  not  exceeding  2  oz.  l^d. 

,,  ^  yy  yy  4  ,,  2d. 

>>  6  ,,  2jd. 


Exceeding  6  oz.,  not  exceeding  8  oz.  3d. 

,,  8  „  „  10  „  3Jd. 

„  10  „  „  12  „  4d. 

„  12  ,.  „  14  „  4id. 


and  so  on  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  for  every  additional  2  oz. 

A  letter  posted  unpaid  is  chargeable  on  delivery  with  double  postage,  and  a  letter 
posted  insufficiently  paid  is  chargeable  with  double  the  deficiency. 

No  letter  is  to  exceed  one  foot  six  inches  in  length,  nine  inches  in  width,  and  six 
inches  in  depth,  unless  it  be  sent  to  or  from  a  Government  Office. 

A  penny  stamp  is  now  issued  which  can  be  used  either  as  a  postage  or  reseipt  stamp. 
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INLAND  BOOK  AND  CIRCULAK  POST. 

The  Book  Post  rate  is  one  halfpenny  for  every  2  oz.  or  fraction  of  2  oz.  Every 
Book  Packet  must  be  posted  either  without  a  cover  or  in  a  cover  entirely  open  at 
the  ends.  No  Book  Packet  may  exceed  5  lb.  in  weight,  or  one  foot  six  inches  in 
length,  nine  inches  in  width,  and  six  inches  in  depth,  unless  it  be  sent  to  or  from  a 
Government  Office. 

Any  Book  Packet  which  is  found  to  contain  a  letter,  or  communication  of  the 
nature  of  a  letter  (not  being  a  circular  letter),  or  not  wholly  printed,  or  any  enclosure 
sealed  or  in  any  way  closed  against  inspection,  or  any  other  enclosure  not  allowed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Book  Post,  will  be  treated  as  a  letter,  and  charged  double 
the  deficiency  of  the  letter  postage. 

Circular  Letters  posted  in  covers  entirely  open  at  both  ends,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  which  are  printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed,  and  which,  according  to  the 
internal  evidence,  are  being  sent  to  several  persons  in  identical  terms,  may  be  sent 
at  book  rate. 


POSTAGE  ON  INLAND  REGISTERED  NEWSPAPERS. 

Prepaid  Rate. — On  each  Registered  Newspaper,  whether  posted  singly  or  in  a 
packet,  the  postage  when  prepaid  is  one  halfpenny ;  but  a  packet  containing  two  or 
more  Registered  Newspapers  is  not  chargeable  with  a  higher  rate  of  postage  than 
would  be  chargeable  on  a  Book  Packet  of  the  same  weight — viz.,  one  halfpenny  for 
every  2  oz.  or  fraction  of  2  oz. 


POST  CARDS. 

Post  Cards,  bearing  a  halfpenny  impressed  stamp,  are  available  for  transmission 
between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  only.  They  are  sold  at  ten  for  5|d.,  or  of 
finer  quality  at  ten  for  6d.  They  can  also  be  had  in  smaller  numbers  or  singly. 
Reply  Cards  are  now  sold. 

Foreign  Postal  Cards,  Id.,  l^d.,  and  2d.  each. 


POST-OFFICE  TELEGRAMS. 

The  charge  for  telegrams  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  6d.  for  the  first  twelve 
words,  which  must  include  addresses  of  sender  and  receiver.  It  is  not,  however^ 
necessary  to  telegraph  sender’s  address ;  and  by  this  omission,  an  average  of  seven 
words  may  be  sent  for  6d. 

Free  addresses  are  abolished;  numbers  in  addresses  are  counted  as  one  word. 
Alter  the  first  twelve  words  the  charge  is  one  halfpenny  a  word. 


For  the  rates  charged  for  foreign  telegrams,  see  the  Post-office  Guide,  published 
quarterly. 
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POSTAL  KEGULATIONS,  SAVINGS  BANKS,  ETC. 


MONEY  ORDERS  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Money  Orders  are  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  following  rates : — 


For  a  sum  not  exceeding  £1 .  2d. 

For  a  sum  exceeding  £1  and  not  exceeding  £2 .  3d. 

j>  j>  £2  ,,  ,,  £4 . 4d. 

>>  j>  £4  >>  j>  £7 . 5d. 

„  »  £7  „  „  £10 .  6d. 


POSTAL  ORDERS. 

Postal  Orders  are  issued  at  the  following  rates:  on  those  for  1/-  and  1/6  the 
charge  is  ^d.;  for  2/-,  2/6,  3/-,  3/6,  4/-,  4/6,  5/-,  7/6,  10/-,  10/6,  the  charge  is  Id. ; 
for  15/-  and  20/-,  l^d. 


INLAND  PARCEL  POST.— POSTING  OF  PARCELS. 

Parcels  must  be  handed  in  at  a  Post-office  Counter,  and  must  not  he  dropped  into 
a  Letter  Box.  If  a  Parcel  marked  “Parcel  Post”  is  not  posted  in  accordance  with 
this  regulation  it  will  be  charged  on  delivery  with  a  fine  of  Id. 


POSTAGE. 

All  Parcels  must  be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed  by  the  senders,  and  the  rates  of 
postage  are  as  foUows : — 

s.  d. 

For  a  Parcel  not  exceeding  1  lb.  in  weight .  0  3 


For  a  Parcel  exceedin 

g  1  lb.  in 

weight  and  not  exceeding  2  lbs. 

0 

4i 

>>  >1 

2  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

3  lbs. 

0 

6 

3  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

4  lbs. 

0 

7i 

4  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

5  lbs. 

0 

9 

>> 

5  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

6  lbs. 

0 

lOi 

jj  )> 

6  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

7  lbs. 

1 

0 

n  » 

7  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

8  lbs. 

1 

n 

yy  yy 

8  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

9  lbs. 

1 

3 

yy  yy 

9  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

10  lbs. 

1 

yy  yy 

10  lbs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

11  lbs. 

1 

6 

LIMITATION  OF  WEIGHT. 

No  Parcel  exceeding  11  lbs.  in  weight  can  be  received  for  transmission. 
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POSTAL  KEGULATIONS,  SAVINGS  BANKS,  ETC. 


LIMITATION  OF  SIZE. 

No  Parcel  may  exceed  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  or  6  ft.  in  length  and  girth  combined 
Thus,  a  Parcel  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length  may  not  measure  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  in  girth  at 
its  widest  part;  but  a  parcel  of  shorter  length,  say  3  ft.,  or  2  ^t.  8  in.,  may  measure 
respectively  3  ft.  or  3  ft.  4  in.  in  its  widest  girth. 


INSURANCE  AND  COMPENSATION. 

I 

j  The  Postmaster- General  will  give  Compensation  for  the  Loss  and  Damage  of 
I  Inland  Parcels  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. : — 

!  1.  Where  no  fee  except  Postage  is  paid  the  Postmaster-General  will 

I  give  Compensation  to  an  amount  not  exceeding .  £1 

i  2.  Where  in  addition  to  the  Postage  an  Insurance  Fee  of  Id.  is  paid, 

the  Postmaster-General  will  give  Compensation  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding  . £5 

3.  ^Vhere  in  addition  to  the  Postage  an  Insurance  Fee  of  2d.  is  paid 
the  Postmaster- General  will  give  Compensation  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding  .  £10 

In  no  case  will  a  larger  amount  of  Compensation  than  £10  be  paid.  The  Com¬ 
pensation  given  in  case  of  damage  will  be  in  proportion  to  that  which  would  have 
been  given  had  the  Parcel  been  lost. 

j  No  legal  liability  to  give  compensation  in  respect  of  any  Parcel  will  attach  to  the 

i  Postmaster-General,  either  personally  or  in  his  official  capacity,  and  whether  or  not 

j  an  insurance  fee  has  been  paid.  Accordingly  the  decision  of  the  Postmaster- General 
t  as  to  aU  questions  of  Compensation  will  be  final. 


INLAND  PATTERN  AND  SAMPLE  POST. 

Trade  Patterns  and  Samples  of  Merchandise  may  be  sent  between  places  in  the 


1  United  Kingdom  at  the  following  rates  of  postage: — 

For  a  Packet  not  exceeding  4  oz .  Id. 

,,  ,,  more  than  4  oz.  but  not  exceeding  6  oz .  l^d. 

i  5>  >,  jj  fi  OZ.  ,,  ,,  8  oz.  . . .  2d. 


i  No  Packet  to  exceed  8oz.  in  weight.  Limits  of  dimension  are — 12  ft.  by  8  ft.  4  in. 
!  If  either  of  these  conditions  be  infringed  the  Packet  will  not  be  forwarded,  but 
I  returned  to  the  sender;  similar  conditions  as  to  insufficiently  paid  postage  obtain  in 
}  connection  with  the  above. 


j  REGISTRATION. 

1  By  the  prepayment  of  a  fee  of  twopence,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  hook  packet 
j  may  be  registered  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British  Colonies, 
j  Registered  letter  envelopes,  bearing  a  twopenny  stamp  embossed  on  the  fiap  for  the 
I  payment  of  the  registration  fee,  are  to  be  purchased  of  different  sizes. 


BEGISTERS  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS.  BANK  HOLIDAYS.  LAW  SITTINGS. 


Registered  Letters  are  now  insured  against  loss  or  damage,  according  to  the 
following  scale : — 

An  amount  not  exceeding  £5,  on  payment  of  registration  fee  only. 

,,  ,,  £10,  ,,  a  fee  of  2d.  in  addition  to  registration  fee. 


POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

No  deposit  of  less  than  a  shilling  is  received,  nor  any  pence,  and  not  more  than 
£30  in  one  year.  No  further  deposit  is  allowed  when  the  amount  standing  in 
depositor’s  name  exceeds  £150,  exclusive  of  interest.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  per  cent  (or  sixpence  in  the  pound)  per  annum — that  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
halfpenny  per  pound  per  month.  When  the  principal  and  interest  reach  to  £200, 
no  further  interest  is  paid  until  the  sum  at  the  depositor’s  credit  is  reduced  below 
that  amount. 

At  every  Post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom  forms  for  making  small  deposits  are 
now  issued  gratuitously.  Each  form  has  twelve  divisions,  in  each  of  which  a  penny 
postage  stamp  can  be  placed ;  when  the  twelve  are  filled  in  it  is  received  at  any 
Post-office  Savings  Bank  as  a  shilling. 

Any  person  can  now  invest,  at  any  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  small  sums  in 
Government  Stock.  Not  less  than  £10,  and  not  more  than  £100,  in  any  one  year. 
The  amount  held  by  any  one  investor  must  not  exceed  £300. 


REGISTERS  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

These  are  now  kept  at  Somerset  House,  and  may  be  searched  on  payment  of  the 
fee  of  one  shilling.  If  a  certified  copy  of  any  entry  be  required,  the  charge  for 
that,  in  addition  to  the  shilling  for  the  search,  is  two  shillings  and  sevenpence, 
which  includes  a  penny  for  stamp  duty.  The  registers  contain  an  entry  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  since  1st  July,  1837. 


BANK  HOLIDAYS. 

England  and  Ireland, — Easter  Monday,  the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week,  first 
Monday  in  August,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December  (or  the  twenty-seventh  should 
the  twenty-sixth  be  a  Sunday). 

Scotland. — New  Year’s  Day,  Christmas  Day  (if  either  of  the  above  days  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  the  following  Monday  shall  be  a  Bank  Holiday)  ;  Good  Friday,  first 
Monday  in  May,  first  Monday  in  August. 


LAW  SITTINGS,  1890. 

Begin.  End. 

Hilary  Sittings .  January  11  .  April  2. 

Easter  ,,  .  April  15  .  May  23. 

Trinity  ,,  .  June  3  .  Aug.  12. 

Michael.  ,,  .  October  24  .  Dec.  31. 
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ECLIPSES.  TRANSFERS  AND  DIVIDENDS.  NATIONAL  DEBT  CONVERSION  OF  STOCK. 


ECLIPSES. 

In  the  year  1890  there  will  be  two  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  moon : — 

1.  — June  17th,  at  6-55  a.m.,  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  as  a  partial 

eclipse  at  Greenwich. 

2.  — November  26th,  at  11-18  a.m.,  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  invisible  at 

Greenwich. 

3.  — December  12th,  at  0-28  a.m.,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  invisible  at 
Greenwich. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  FOUNDED  1694. 

Transfer  Days. 

The  transfer  days  are  every  weekday  excepting  Saturday.  Instructions  for 
transfer  are  received  between  9-30  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  and  between  1  and  3  p.m.  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  Transfers  must  he  executed  between  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
Transfers  of  Bank  Stock  are  charged  93.  for  sums  of  £25  and  under,  and  12s.  over 
£25. 

All  transfers  must  be  made  in  the  bank  books  by  the  stock  holder  or  by  his  duly- 
authorised  attorney. 

Dividends. 

Dividends  are  payable  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  (9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Satm*days), 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  Indian  Promissory  (Rupee)  Notes  and  Registered 
(Rupee)  Stock,  which  ai’e  payable  between  9-30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  (9-30  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
on  Saturdays). 

National  Debt  Conversion  of  Stock. 

The  three  classes  of  Three  per  Cents  affected  by  the  alterations  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer’s  Budget,  are  Consols,  Reduced  Threes,  and  New  Threes,  the 
dividends  on  which  are  paid  half-yearly — those  on  Consols  on  January  5th  and 
July  5th,  those  on  Reduced  Threes  and  New  Threes  on  April  5th  and  October  5th. 

Consols  and  Reduced  Threes  cannot  be  redeemed  without  a  year’s  notice. 

Conversion  of  New  Threes  took  effect  on  April  5th,  1838,  and  the  Dividends  on 
the  New  Stock  were  made  payable  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum  for 
the  first  year,  ending  April  5th,  1889,  then  at  the  rate  of  2f  per  cent  per  annum 
for  fourteen  years,  ending  April  5th,  1903,  and  afterwards  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  New  Stock  is  guaranteed  against  redemption  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years, 
that  is  to  say,  until  April  5th,  1923. 
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KEMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER. 


OcTOBEB,  1888. — The  weather  was  remarkably  severe  till  the  25th,  with  frosts  in 
the  mornings  and  small  rainfall.  The  end  of  the  month  from  the  25th  was  warm, 
particularly  the  27th,  which  was  13  deg.  above  its  average. 

Novembek. — For  the  most  part  cloudy,  mild,  and  wet.  Temperatm-e  generally 
below  average  till  the  10th,  and  above  it  from  the  11th.  The  faU  of  rain  above  its 
average,  amounting  at  Greenwich  to  4  inches,  being  1*64  inches  above  its  average  ; 
and  only  eight  times  hack  to  1815  has  this  amount  been  exceeded. 

December. — Cloudy  and  mild  till  the  8th  ;  9th  to  18th,  cold,  dry,  and  frosty ;  and 
from  the  19th  again  mild,  with  rain.  Fogs  prevalent,  and  some  were  very  dense. 


January,  1889. — Cold,  and  fogs  general  till  the  8th.  The  month  was  mostly 
cloudy  ;  very  little  snow.  Upon  the  whole,  the  month  was  fine. 

February. — Changeable,  and  for  the  most  part  very  cold,  with  the  exception  of 
days  from  14th  to  20th,  which  were  generally  warm.  At  the  end  of  the  month  snow 
feu  frequently,  and  the  month  was  winterly. 

March. — GeneraUy  cloudy  and  cold.  KainfaU  in  excess.  Temperature  below 
average  tiU  the  7th,  -with  a  few  warm  and  cold  days  to  the  end  of  month.  Snow 
frequent  and  heavy  during  first  twelve  days,  the  melting  of  which  caused  great 
floods  in  Devon  and  Somerset  on  the  8th  and  9th. 

April. — GeneraUy  unsettled,  cold  and  cloudy.  RainfaU  above  average.  Crops 
at  the  end  of  month  looking  weU. 

May. — GeneraUy  warm,  with  frequent  rain.  Temperatm’e  of  air  cold  on  fii’st  and 
second  days,  and  from  the  26th.  Warm  on  other  days,  particularly  from  22nd  to 
25th,  which  were  hot.  FaU  of  rain  above  average. 

June. — The  weather  was  very  fine.  Temperatm-e  of  the  air  above  average  tiU  the 
7th,  and  from  the  25th ;  variable  between  those  days,  hut  generaUy  cold.  FaU  of 
rain  below  average.  Sky  very  free  from  clouds,  and  the  hot  sunshine  caused  the 
heavy  crop  of  hay  to  he  gathered  in  exceUent  condition. 

July. — Weather  generaUy  warm  and  fine  for  first  thii'teen  days,  cold  to  29th,  and 
warm  on  the  30th  and  31st.  The  temperatm-e  of  the  air  was  generaUy  above  average 
tiU  the  13th,  constantly  below  average  till  the  29th,  and  above  on  last  two  days- 
FaU  of  rain  a  Uttle  above  average  in  some  places,  and  a  little  below  at  others. 

August. — Fii-st  day  fine,  hut  the  month  generaUy  cold,  with  frequent  rain  tiU 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  checking  harvest  work  very  much. 

September. — Fine,  warm,  and  dry  tiU  14th,  particularly  so  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th ;  cold,  hut  fine,  on  the  15th,  and  particularly  cold  from  20th  to  2Gth.  RainfaU 
less  than  average.  The  month  was  favom-ahle  for  harvest  work. 
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THE  USE  OF  OIL  ON  ROUGH  SEAS. 


For  the  use  of  oil  on  rough  seas  the  following  methods  will  he  of  great  service  : — 

(a)  On  free  waves,  that  is,  waves  in  deep  water,  the  effect  is  greatest. 

(b)  In  a  sm’f,  or  waves  breaking  on  a  bar,  where  a  mass  of  liquid  is  in  actual 
motion  in  shallow  water,  the  effect  of  the  oil  is  uncertain,  as  nothing  can  prevent 
the  larger  waves,  under  such  cu‘cumstances,  from  breaking ;  hut  it  is  of  some  seiwice 
even  here. 

(c)  The  thickest  and  heaviest  oils  are  most  effectual.  Kerosene  refined  is  of  little 
use.  "WTien  nothing  else  is  obtainable,  crude  petroleum  is  serviceable  ;  hut  all 
vegetable  and  animal  oils,  such  as  waste  oil  from  the  engines,  have  great  effect. 

(d)  If  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spread  to  windward,  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
is  sufficient. 

(e)  Both  when  lying  or  running  to,  or  in  wearing,  it  is  useful  in  a  ship  or  boat. 

( f)  When  hoisting  a  boat  up  in  a  seaway  at  sea,  it  is  highly  probable  that  much 
time  and  injiu’y  to  the  boat  would  he  saved  by  its  application. 

(ff)  The  oil,  in  cold  water,  not  being  able  to  spread  fi'eely,  and  being  thickened  by 
the  lower  temperature,  will  have  its  effect  much  reduced,  varying  according  to  the 
description  of  oil  used. 

(h)  Small  canvas  bags,  capable  of  holding  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  oil,  hanging 
over  the  side  in  such  manner  as  to  he  in  the  water,  the  bags  being  punctiu-ed  with  a 
sail  needle,  so  as  to  expedite  the  leakage,  appears  to  be  the  best  method  of  application 
in  a  ship  at  sea.  Cu-cumstances  should  vary  the  position  of  these  bags.  They 
should  be  hung  on  either  how  when  running  before  the  wind — for  example,  from  the 
cathead — and  should  be  allowed  to  tow  in  the  water.  The  effect  seems  to  be  less 
with  the  wind  on  the  quarter  than  in  any  other  position,  the  waves  coming  up  on 
the  quarter,  while  the  oil  goes  astern.  The  weather  bow  and  another  position 
fiu’ther  aft  seem  the  best  positions  to  hang  the  bags  when  lying  to,  and  a  sufficient 
length  of  line  to  allow  them  to  di-aw  windward  as  the  ship  didfts. 

(i)  Oil  pom-ed  overboard  and  allowed  to  float  in  ahead  of  the  boat,  with  a  bag 
towing  astera,  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  when  crossing  a  bar  with  a  flood  tide. 
The  effect,  however,  cannot  be  so  much  tiuisted.  For  the  pm’pose  of  entering  on  a 
bar  with  the  ebb  tide,  it  appears  to  be  useless  to  try  oil. 

(J )  It  is  recommended  to  pom’  oil  overboard  to  windward  before  going  alongside  for 
boai’ding  a  wi-eck.  In  this  case  the  effect  must  depend  upon  the  set  of  the  ciuTent 
and  the  cii’cumstances  of  the  depth  of  water. 

(k)  It  is  recommended  for  a  boat  riding  in  bad  weather  from  a  sea  anchor  to  fasten 
the  bag  to  an  endless  line  rove  through  a  block  on  the  sea  anchor,  the  oil  becoming 
diflPnsed  weU  ahead  of  the  boat,  and,  if  necessai’y,  the  bag  can  be  readily  hauled  on 
board  for  refilling. 


DAILY  TIDE  TABLES  AT  LIVERPOOL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 
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at>»C-XiO'^'OT-^OeOt>OU6  010T-H9;oOC50»OG<JC5»00555'S<(MOOO 
^OOrHOi-l(MOT'i'»flO;OI>l>aDC5050i-IOrHC^'>itTt<»0?St>t-OOCS35 


aoot-o  o  CO  o  eo  CO  o  eo  CO  1-1  o  (M  CO  !>•  o  os  os  eq  co  t>  i-i  co  eo  oi  oo 

•^C^rH  C5(Mi— llOtMOCOrHOCOi-l  •  i-(<MCOOI  >OCOr-(irS(M 

^050r-l  O  (M  CO  US  O  CO  CO  t>  OD  CD  OS  O  1-1  rH  01  CO  US  CO  CO  C- X  X  OS 


02  S  ^  ^  ^  P  X  g  ^  ^  P  Es,  X  ^  ^  ^  X  ^  ^  ^  [x,  X 


•3?Ba 


r-<ClCO'^U'^OOCOOiO»-H5^CO'^U^^Ot>OOC50»-»(MCO'*^ii^«Ct>>OOaaO 


M  c4 

O 

C5 


W 


s 

U 

<0 


o 

3 


SOGOL^CO  CX):D(MC<JO(ni/^t>OOCOOTt^l>*COO€DCOC5f>rHWL'^iCCOO 
C^OC0i~i  CC'^CCrHTj^T— *000 

^C5c^Oi-H  Oty3cO'«rf*oocooc^aoxcsooi-tOi-(CO'^ir5coot>xaoc5 


af-HOt>-'^e<lCOL^C505<MOXrHG<ICOt^C5'^ir5C^  (jqOXr-JOCM^OL^i-f 
rf  1— »  O  Tj<  r-i  TJ1  rH  IQ  (3<I  CQ  CO  <M  tH  •  CO  i£3  lO  X  rH  1^5  CO  rH 

^CiCiOO«-<O!-HCl^U0l0Ot^C:»XXC5C5Oi-H  rHO^COLOUOOlr-t^XO 


•liBa 


•a^Ba 


rH!yjCO'^ii5€Ct>XOOTHC<ICO’^lCOOXOOrHCQX'?J<iO«Ot>XC50i“» 

i-ti-HrH^rHrHi-Hi-frHrHS<ICQC<ICQ05(?lCQO^Oa(MXCO 


C 

Q 

M  c£ 

Aftern. 

Cj®OdTHO'^O'^CC'^iCdt>05OOi-iCCQ0OC5CC'^i-»^Tj<0qt>OCC 

S  lO  CO  rH  lO  d  CC rH  rH  rH  IC  d  1C  d  IC  CO  IC  d CQ  rH 

J30500rHrHOrHd'^lCOOt>t>GDCOClC50r^rHOrHCOTj<lCOOCOX 

^  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH 

§  rC 

tc 

p 

fiXCirHdCO  COlCCOOd'^OCO'^lOlCOrHlOCi  dOCOXO  UOOarH 
S*^drHlCCO  ‘O  d'^'^dOCO  CO  COrH^Jid  t-HCO  rH  »CC0d 

w 

o 

^XCaOOrH  *  o  d  CO ic  O  O  t>  X  X  Oi  05  O  O  rH  *rH  d IC  O  50  !>■  X 

rH  ^  ^  rH  rH 

•^BQ 

•d%isa 


rHOqcO'^0?OC^XC50T-H(^JCO'^^^lOCOt>•XC501-^CQCO'^LOCOC^XCiO 
r-frHr-li-Hi-li-Hi— li— li-ii-l(MCqcqO<lcq(MCqcq<MC^CO 


Ui 

<o 

M  c3 

§ 

60 


w 


s 

a 


S001050COXC003‘^000'^'^rHOXOr-lTj<OiQOCOXCOrHC5T#<COtCLO 
lO'^05r-t  -nipHr-ii-HOIC^COC^i  Tj^rHTfii-HlOO^OCO  tHCOtJ^IO^COCI 

^l>XCiO»-Hi-tOrHOqCO'^400t>OXXC50500i-HOi-HC^CO’^lOOt^X 


o 


•iBa 


aeOCOCOXOUS  r-f  01  C- 01 'I*  «  05  i-H  ■'f  us  C- 01  C»  1-H  e- 1-1  O  05  1-1  r-l 
01  1— I  US 01  •  i^i  •>«<  Til  US  T»<  01  US  M  CO  Tl' rH  •  W  W  US  i-H  01  01  i-l 

JOC-XOSOSOr-l  ’or-l01XU0C0C0C-C-X05  05OOi-H  Oi-HOl'l'USOC-X 

_ 1  _ L  _i 


pxrf^g^^^pqx  ^  ^  ^  X  ^  ^  ^  X  ^  ^  p  fc  X 


•a?B(i 


i-HO^co-^ooc^xci  —  i-HC5cO"^io?oi>xc30i-fOico'^oooxaiOt-H 

^  05  Cl  Cl  Cl  CO  CO 


^4 

<v 

•*» 
M  cQ 

o 

O  iS} 

60 


w 


o 

•49 


SUS  US  05  t-l  01  CO  X  US  05  C- -S' US  O  t- 05  OS  CO  O  Til  05  US  X  tr- O  rH  01  01  1-1  US 
rH  OUSiaiMOl  -USUSUSUSUSUSOTi— lUSMi-HTjirHUSW  •■^USUSUS  US 

'T  CO  C- t- X  OS  O  i-(  'oi-ioi  XtH  USCOC-C-XOSOSOOi-H  OiHOlMUSCOCO 


s 

»4 

o 


•j£b(I 


•aiB(i 


S005elUSCOOS01U5U50XUSU'5T»<rt<XOSC-XC-iHt>Tl<USOCSOi-*XXX 
u-SWMOli-t  USOlOlOlOIOlOli-IUSXi-lUSOl  Mi-HUSOli-iOlOlCMXOl 

'-USCOt-XOSOi-trHOi-HOlOTTllUSCOCOC-XXOSOOt-liHOrHOlXTC'USCO 


lClCO^lOOl>XC50»-^ClCO’^lCOt^XC50f-<ClCO’^lOOl>'Xw50r-» 


Hull  tides  59  minutes  earlier  than  Goole  each  day 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Nombek  of  Days  between  any  two  Dates;  also  shoiviny  the  Number  of  Days  from  any  Day  throughout  the 

Year  to  the  31st  of  December,  the  usual  period  to  ivhich  hit  rest  is  Calculated. 
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June. 

Days  to 

Dec.  31. 

eC0lT-HO05Q0t^cri>O'^«C<li-IOOC0C~C0l0-^fCC<J-HOC500t»«0U5'^ 
rH»—  I— li— IOOOOOOOOOOC5C50i0500i05C5CiOSCOQOCOaOOOCO 

Number. 

i 

COCC-^»OOD»QOOSO^'MCC'^K5CDC~COOSO-^<MCO'^10<Ot^OOCiOT-l 

iOlOlOlOO»0»OlOPO«DCDO?OOCOCC>SOPDt»C~t>-I:^t>.C^t>.C^I>.t>(»00 

I— It— li— It— li— li— IrHi— It— (1— li— Ir— (r— 1  i— 1  i^i— It— It— li— It— ItHi— li— IrHt— ItHt— It— It— 1  t-H 

June 

TH(MCC'^iOCOD^OOCiO^C<lCO'^u:iCDt>OOC50i-HCacC"»^<iOCOt^QOC:>0 

May. 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

ttlCO(M'-IOCSOOt>«5»0'^CO(Mt-IOCiCOC-«D>OMleO(Mr-lOOSOOC-COU5'Tjl 
''Jl''tl^':tl'^CCCCCOCOCOCOCOJOCOCOC<l(M'M(M<MC<IC<I<M(MiMt- ii-li— It— 1— <1— 1 

Number. 

1— l(MCO'^U5CDC-QOC50rHC;JCO-HllO«Or-OOOlOt-l(MCO'ttl»OCOC-OOOOt-l 
(M(M(MC<l<M(MC<l(NC<ICOCCCOCCCOCOCOeOCOCO'9l'^l''t’':+l'^tJltjinit}l'tJllOO 

I— 1  I— 1  t— 1  t— 1  r— 1  t— 1  t— 1  t— It— It— It— It— It— ItHt— It— It— It— It— It— It— 1  t— 1  t— 1  i-H  i— 1  i— 1  rH  rH  iH  t— 1  i-H 

May. 

r-ltNfOTtlUSOC-QOCiOi-ilMCO-TjliOCOC-OOCiOi-llMCC-rtlUSOt-aJOSOt-l 

tHr-lT-lr-lt-li-li-lt-ltHiH<M(M(M<MC^OlC'J(M(M(MC0CO 

M 

a 

<! 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

-'iicoiMT-iociOor-POuti-^sciMtHOCsooc-poiO'^coiMT-iocioot-coua 
t—  t—  C-C—  C— ':0<X>POCD«OPDCDCO'iDeC>lOU^iO»OlOlf5lO>OlO»0'':tl''J'''il'>:J'''^ 

Number. 

i-l(MCC'rtllCCOt^OOC:'Oi-l(MCO'rHtOCDt-OOa50t-l(MCC'^lC)COt>OOC:)0 

O  O  O  O  O  O  O  O  O  O  ^  ^  fH  tH  1-h  fH 

fH  rH  ^  1-H  i— 1  tH  i— 1  rH  fH  rH  rH  rH  tH  rH  rH  ^  rH 

April 

s 

r-i(MCO'^iOOt'-aOCiOTH(MCO"^^':Ot-OOCiOi— IC<ICC'rtHU:iOI>-0000 

iH»'^rHr-lrHr- ifHrHi— li— tC^C^IC^O^C^C^C^CQC^C^CO 

March. 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

lO'^MIMt-IOOSOOC-OlO'^COrNi-IOGiCOt-Ol.C'^lCOIMi-lOOlOOC-OlO 

OOOOOOCSClCSCiCSCftCSCSCiOSOOOOCOCOOOOOOOCXjaOOOC-C-tr-C^C- 

(rOCOCOCOCOCOC<)C<!<MCO<M(MOH(M(N'M(M(M<M(M(N!NO?(M(M<M<M(M(rQC<«(M 

Number. 

Ot— IC<ICCi'ttlU5COC-OOC50t-ICqi:C'^>f5  0t-OOCiO'-i(MCCi-^‘OOC-OOCSO 
OPOPDCDPCOPOPOeOPCiC-C-t-C-t-t-C-C-C-C-aOCOXiOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCi 

Mar. 

t-liMfOTtllOOt>ODC50t-l(MCO-'^IU5POC-OOCiOt-IC<Jf(?Ttlioa5t>-QOCSOt-l 

t-li-li-li-ltHf-ii-li-lt-liHCH<M(M(M<M(M(M(M(M(MCOCO 

February. 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

CCiMT-lOO00l>'PDlC'^ir0<Mt-IOCr500t-tD>O'rtlM<Mi-IO0500t>«£5 
COeCCCCO(M(MC^(NC<l(MC5(MC<JC'l'— It— It— It-Hi— li-Ht-Ht— It— IfHOOOO 
cocococococococQcococococococococoeocccorooococccocococo 

Number. 

(MCO''^IUt)OC^OOC50t-l(MCO'^VOCOt-OOCSOt-IC<)CC'^UD«Ot>OOC5 

COCCCOCOCOOQCOCO'?l'^"^'^'^'^'^*'^'^"^U5XOOUtilO*OlOOU5‘0 

Feb.  j 

iH(McoTjHu:)<oi>cociOi— 'c<JcoTtixocoi>ooa:'Oi— 'C<icC'^ut)cot>*oo 

1— H  rH  rH  rH  tH  rH  fH  rH  rH  rH  C^,  CQ  CQ 

January. 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

tilCOiM^OOOOt-POlO'^fCilMt-lOOSOOC-OlO-'^ICCiMt-IOOOOt-PO^'^ 

cococococoeococr.  cracooocccooococQcococococococococccocccocococc 

Number. 

1— IlNCO'^iOOt-OOCJOT— l<MC0'^U2«0t-C005OtH(?ac0'rti»0OC-C0CSOtH 

t— 1 1^  t— 1 T— 1  I— 1 1— 1 1-H  rH  t— 1 1— 1  cii  on  on  cn  on  on  on  on  ^  co  co 

Jan. 

rHC^CO'^lOcDD^COC^O^(MCOH<»^COL'-OOOOtH(MOO"^U^COtHCOOO'-^ 

rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  r^  rH  Ol  CQ  CQ  ora  CO 
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ci 

» 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

OCSOOt^!OlO'^CCCOi-IOC500t-OlOM<CCC<)^OOCOC^OlO'^COC<)tH 
C0OlC^<M(MC<IC^CQC<l01C<li— Ir— II— ItHi— li— (i— (r-li— (t— t 

CQ 

3 

» 

0 

« 

0 

.0 

S 

s 

'z 

lO«Ot-OOC50i-IC<JCO'iV»OOt-OOCsOiH(MCO'!^<lOOt>:OOC50THiMCO'^>0 

coccicococO'^->^-ti''J<'^'^'^'^"^'^‘oio»o»oic>oiO‘0»f5iotDeoo;c>oeo 

COCOCOeCCOCOCOCraCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCCCOCi'SCOCOMCOCOCOCOCCCO 

Dec. 

1— l(MCO"^^OD^OOOO^C<JCO'^u:)Ot^OOC:>0— JC<irO'^in)COt>OOCiO^ 

^  rH  i-H  rH  tH  tH  rH  Ol  C'l  CO  CO 

C5 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

OOOOt-CDiOTHCCC^THOCSOOt-POe^STj^cOCO— iOCiOOt^O»fi-HCOC'J— ^ 
«0l0U5»0»0O>0l0O>0>0'!}<-^-';l'''4<'^^r}|.^iJ|.Tjic0C0C0C0CCC0C0JCC0 

fi 

Eq 

P 

1— ( 

H 

'A 

n 

S 

0 

Number. 

U5«OI>.COC50'-H(M«5'";*<»OCOC-OOOsOi-l<MCC'';t<»r5«Ot— ODCiO-^<MCO-^ 
OOOOOl— li— l-^i— ti— li— 1>—  I— (.-h-^0?C<J(MC'1<MS<>(M(M'MC<ITOCOIOCOCO 

cccccocccccococccocoeocococooocococoeococococccococococccoco 

O 

O 

1 

Nov. 

^-^<^^CO'^^»OCCC-OOCiOI-^l^JfC''^‘OCOr-0000’-'<MCO■^O^OC^QOOO 

1— li— ItHi— li— li— 11— lrHi-iTHCQ<NC^<MCO(N(MC<J<M.IMCO 

to" 

6t) 

H 

<! 

« 

O 

c> 

October. 

Days  to 
Dec.  8]. 

rHOC500t-OiCiiiCCC<l«-iOCiOOC-eOiO'ii<CC<Mi-lOC5QOt>sO»0'^cO(Mi-l 

CiCBOOOOCOQOOOOOOOQOOOCCC-t-C-t-t-t-C-C-C-C-OPOOOOPDOOPD 

TABLE 

Number. 

'it<»oor-ooc50-^(McoTj<ioot>oooOi-i<Mcc-Hmcot-or)ooi-ic<Jco-t< 

i>t-c-r-D-c-QOOOQOcooocoooaocx)ooc;oc50C5C5'C5Ciosc500000 

e 

■w 

Oct. 

i-H(MCO'^‘0«CiC-QOC10i-l(MCO''^»OCOI>-OOC50-^(MCO''^<lOCOt-OOC500 

I-Ii-Ii-I-Hi-Ii-H.-Ii-I.-(I-IC<I(M(M(M(MOJ(M(M<M<MMCO 

c> 

40 

OQ 

JH 

< 

P3 

B 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

1— lOOOOt^COUD'^COC^Ii-HOOQOCr^OlO'^COC^^OCiOOtr^Oi-O'^COtM 
—  1— irHf-Hv-ti-HOOOOOOOOOOC^C^C^OOOC^O 
rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  tH  rH  rH  iH  rH  rH  rH  rH  iH  iH 

: 

O 

a 

3 

W 

H 

B 

CC 

Number. 

-^ICOt-OOCiOi— liMC0-^>O?Ct-C0C5O— <fMCCTj<lOCCt>-0000-HiMCO 
'i+l'^''tlTj(.|^.^»OlO*OOiOOtf5lOOiO«cO'‘£>OiDOiOw'tOOt>-t>*t—  t— 

1 

PQ 

D 

52; 

Sept. 

tH(MCO'^«»0«OC^ODC50i-IC^CO'^IOCOC-QOC50i— IC>CICO'^IOOC>OOC50 

i-li-(rHr-lT-li-liHr-lTHiH(rq05!M(MC<J<M<M?«(MC<IC0 

' 

<a 

^si 

0 

l-H 

fe 

Days  to 
Doc.  31. 

(M— <OC100t>'50»O'^<C0C<Ii-lOC500t-«5lO'^C0(Mi-HOC100C-5Ot.0^f0C<J 
oiou:)'^'^'^'^^'^'^'^'^'^fOcceccocoeococorocO'M(MC<icoj'ic<i<M<M 

1—1  T— 1  I— (I— IrHi— It— li— It— li— <1— li— Ir— It— IrH  i— 1  t— 1  i— 1  i— li— Ir— li— li— li— It— It— li— li— It— li— li— 1 

0 

VO 

VO 

CQ 

m 

0 

0 

B 

<; 

Number. 

eO"'i<»OOt>OOCSOi-l'?aCC''HU5«nt-OOCiO'-IC<ICC''^><^COC-QOCiO-^(M:C 
.-Ii-I-H.— 1^.--— HOJOlCvJCMOqG^OliMC^Ic^IcOCOCOCOCOMCOCOCCeCTjIMI'-tl'itl 

Aug. 

iH(MC0T}lir5OC-00C5OT-IC<ICCl'TllU5OC-00C5OT-l(MCC-tll0?0C-Q0CsO  — 

T— It-HiHi— li-lT— Ir— irHi— lrH(N<MCO(M(MC<l(M(M(MS<irOCC 

;■ 

1 

V 

Days  to 
Dec.  31. 

CO(MTHOOiaOt-CO»C-TjlCOCHT-IOCiQOt>.OW>i^CO(Ni— lOOSOOC-COU^-tlcO 
OOOOOOOOC—C—  C-D-C—  C-t-e-C—  l>-OPOOtOOOiOOPDOlO>0»rstO»OiOlO 
1— It— It— IrlT-Hi— It— li— IiHt— It— I|— It— It— It-Hi— It— It— It— It— It— It— It— It— It— It-^i— It— It— It— li— 1 

July 

Number. 

(MCO'^iOcrC-OOC50-^(MCO'1liOOt>.OOC50-H'MCO-«>.'5  0t-XOCT-l05 
XXXXXXXXOCiOOCiOSCSOSOOOOOOOOOOOOi— I-^I— 1 
I— It— IT— liHi— Ir— li— li— It— It— It— It— It— InHi— It— It— It— IC^C^C^C^C^01C^C^C^<I^C<1C<1C^ 

i 

July. 

i-l(MCO''illOOC-XC10i-i(MCO-^lOOt>-XC50i-l'rcieC-tii.'5Xr-XOC>i-l 

I— It— Ir-Ir-Ii-Hi-Ii— Ir— IT— lr-l(MC<l!MC<1(MC^(M(M(M<MCOCO 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Days  from  ant  Day  of  one  Month  to  the 

SAME  Day  of  any  other  Month. 

.  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 


From  to 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

January 

365 

31 

59 

90 

120 

151 

181 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

February.  . 

334 

365 

28 

59 

89 

120 

150 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

March.  . . . 

306 

337 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

153 

184 

214 

245 

275 

April  .... 

275 

306 

334 

365 

30 

61 

91 

122 

153 

183 

214 

244 

May . 

245 

276 

304 

335 

365 

31 

61 

92 

123 

153 

184 

214 

June . 

214 

245 

273 

304 

334 

% 

365 

30 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

July . 

184 

215 

243 

274 

304 

335 

365 

31 

62 

92 

123 

153 

August...  . 

153 

184 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

September 

122 

153 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

334 

365 

30 

61 

91 

October  . . 

92 

123 

151 

182 

212 

243 

273 

304 

335 

365 

31 

61 

November.. 

61 

92 

120 

151 

181 

212 

242 

273 

304 

334 

365 

30 

Deceiiber  . 

31 

62 

90 

121 

151 

182 

212 

243 

274 

304 

335 

365 

Example  of  Use  of  Table : — To  find  the  number  of  days  from  16th  August  to  27th  February* 
Find  August  in  the  side  column  and  February  at  the  top ;  the  number  at  the  intersection,  viz., 
184,  is  the  number  of  days  from  16th  August  to  16th  February;  add  11  (the  difference  between 
16  and  27),  and  the  sum  195  is  the  number  required.  Similarly,  the  number  from  16th  August  to 
5th  February  is  184  less  11,  or  173. 
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A  CALENDAR. 

For  Ascertaining  Any  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  Given  Time  within 

THE  Present  Century. 


Years  1801 

TO  1900 

• 

31  Jan. 

28  Feb. 

31  Mar. 

30  April 

31  May. 

30  June 

31  July. 

31  Aug. 

30  Sept. 

31  Oct. 

30  Nov. 

31  Dec. 

1801 

1807 

1818 

1829 

1835 

1846 

1857 

1863 

1874 

1885 

1891 

4 

7 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1802 

1813 

1819 

1830 

1841 

1847 

1858 

1869 

1875 

1886 

1897 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1803 

1814 

1825 

1831 

1842 

1853 

1859 

1870 

1881 

1887 

1898 

6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1805 

1811 

1822 

1833 

1839 

1850 

1861 

1867 

1878 

1889 

1895 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1806 

1817 

1823 

1834 

1845 

1851 

1862 

1873 

1879 

1890 

3 

6 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1809 

1815 

1826 

1837 

1843 

1854 

1865 

1871 

1882 

1893 

1899 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1810 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Tboy  Weight. 


Pound. 

1  = 
A  carat  = 


Pennywts. 
Ounces.  1 
1  =  20 
:  12  =  240 
4  grains. 


Grains. 

24 
480 
5760 

100  Troy  ounces  =  1901- 
Ounces  Avoirdupois. 


gr. 

diet. 

oz. 

lb. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 


oz. 

1 

lb. 

1  = 

16 

st.  1  = 

16= 

256- 

qr. 

1=  14= 

224= 

3584 

cwt.  1  = 

2=  28= 

448= 

7168 

Ton. 

1=  4  = 

8=  112= 

1792= 

28672 

1 

=  20=80= 

160=2240= 

35840= 

573440 

Ton. 

cwt.  qr. 

st,  lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

gr. 

A  Cental  =  100  pounds.  100  Ounces  Avoirdu¬ 
pois  =  91—  Ounces  Troy. 

The  Apothecaries’  Weight  is  now  the  same  as  the 
Avoirdupois, 

Lineal  Measure,  or  Measure  of 
Length. 


ft. 

in. 

yds. 

1  = 

=  12 

pi. 

1  = 

3  = 

:  36 

ch. 

1  = 

5i= 

16i= 

=  198 

fur. 

1  = 

4  = 

22  = 

66  - 

=  792 

Mile.  1  = 

10  = 

40  = 

220  = 

660  = 

=  7920 

1=8  = 

80  = 

320  = 

1760  = 

5280  = 

:  63360 

Liquid  Measure  of  Capacitt. 


Gallon. 

1 


Quarts. 

1 

4 


Pints. 

1 

2 

8 


Gills. 

4 

8 

32 


A  hogshead  (hhd.)  contains  63  gallons.  A 
pipe  is  2  hogsheads,  and  2  pipes  f.>rm  a  tun. 
All  liquids  are  measured  by  this  table. 


Grain  Measure,  Ac.,  or  Dry  Measure 
OF  Capacity. 

Pecks. 

Bushels.  1 

Quarter.  1=4 


8  = 


Boll  of  Wheat  =  4 
Boll  of  Barley  =  6  , 

Bushels  are  a  sack. 
Quarters  make  a  load. 


32 
bushels 


Gallons. 
=  2 
=  8 
=  64 

nearlv. 


A  league  =  3  miles.  A  hand  =  4  inches.  A 
fathom  =  6  feet. 

Geographical  degree  =  60  geographical  or 
nautical  miles  =  69T21  imper.  miles. 

Geographical  mile  =  1T50  imperial  miles. 
A  military  pace  =  2J  feet. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Measure. 

Cubic  feet.  Cubic  inches. 
Cubic  yard.  1  =  1728 

1  =  27  =  46656 

1  Ton  of  Shipping  =  40  cubic  feet. 

1  Barrel  Bulk  =  6  cubic  feet. 


Square  or  Land  Measure. 

Sq.feet.  Sq.in. 

Sq.  yards.  1  =  144 

Sq. poles.  *1  =  9  =  1296 

Sq.  roods.  1  =  30i=  212^=  39204 

Sq.acre.  1  =  40  =  1210  =  10890  =  1.568160 

1  =  4  =  160  =  4840  =  43560  =  6272640 

1  square  mile=640  acres :  36  square  yards=l 
rood  of  building :  100  sq.  feet  =  1  square  of 
flooring :  272^  sq.  feet  =  1  rood  of  bricklayer’s 
work.  The  chain  with  which  land  is  measured 
is  22  yards  long,  and  1  sq.  chain  =  10,000  sq. 
links,  contains  22  x  22  =  484  sq.  yards :  10  sq. 
chains  =  1  acre. 


Table  of  Time. 


Days. 

Week.  i  = 
1=7  = 


Minutes. 
Hours.  1 
1  =  60 
24  =  1440 

168  =  10080 


Seconds. 
=  60 
=  .  3600 

=  86400 

=  604800 


1  Common  Year  =  365  days,  or  52  weeks  1  day. 
1  Leap  Year  =  366  days,  or  52  weeks  2  days. 

1  Solar  Year  =  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes 

49  seconds. 

Geographical  or  Nautical  Measure. 


1  Geographical  mile 
3  ,,  miles  . .  =  1  league. 


( Ij^jj  imperial  mile  of 
t  6,076  feet. 


60  „  miles  ..  ^ 

360  „  degs.  or  about 


1  degree,  marked  deg. 
or  [°] . 

Circumference  of 
the  earth. 


24,855J  imp.  miles 

Bread  Weight. 

lb. 

Peck  Loaf  weighs  .  17 

8 
4 

14 
56 

,  280 


Half  Peck  Loaf 

Quartern  Loaf . 

Peck  or  Stone  of  Flour  . 

A  Bushel  of  Flour  . 

A  Sack  of  Flour,  or  5  Bushels  . . 

Useful  Weights. 


oz. 

11 

5 
0 

6 
0 


The  following  Table  will  be  found  useful 
when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 
letter  or  other  article,  and  suitable  weights 
are  not  at  hand.  The  weight  given  is  that  of 
coins  fairly'  worn ;  allowance  must  be  made  if 
those  used  be  new  or  very  old. 

..Halfpenny  and  threepenny  piece. 
..One  penny  piece. 

..Florin  and  sixpence. 

..Three  pennies. 

..4  half-crowns  and  one  shilling. 

..4  florins,  4  half-crowns,  2J  pennies. 


I  oz. 

1  » 
1  » 

2  „ 
4  » 


Books. 

Pages.  Leaves.  Sheets. 

Folio  Books  .  4  or  2  make  1 

Quarto,  or  4to  .  8  „  4  „  1 

Octavo,  8vo .  16  „  8  „  1 

Duodecimo,  or  12mo  . .  24  „  12  „  1 

Octodecimo,  or  18mo  . .  36  ,,  18  „  1 

24mo,  32mo,  48mo,  72mo,  &c.,  &c. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESSES. 
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+  Profcfjsor  Caird  presided  at  this  Congress ;  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Hodgson,  In  all  other  cases  the  chairman  for  the  day 

delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CALENDAR, 

For  the  Year  1890. 


Golden  Number .  x 

Epact .  9 

Solar  Cycle  .  23 


Dominical  Letter  .  E 

Roman  Indiction .  3 

Julian  Period  . 6603 


Fixed  and  Movable  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 


Epiphany . Jan.  6 

Septuagesima  Sunday . Feb.  2 

Sexagesima  Sunday  .  „  9 

Quinquagesima  Sunday .  ,,  16 

Ash  Wednesday .  ,,  19 

Quadragesima — 1st  Sun.  in  Lent .  ,,23 

St.  David . Mar.  1 

St.  Patrick  .  ,,  17 

Lady  Day .  ,,  25 

Palm  Sunday .  ,,  30 

Good  Friday  . April  4 

Easter  Sunday  .  ,,  6 

Low  Sunday  .  ,,  13 

St.  George  .  ,,  23 


Rogation  Sunday  . 

May  11 

Ascension  Day  . 

5) 

15 

Birth  of  Queen  Victoria  (1819) . . 

24 

Pentecost — ^Vhit  Sunday  . 

JJ 

25 

Trinity  Sunday . 

June  1 

Corpus  Chi'isti . 

5 

Accession  of  QueenVictoria  (1837) 

>> 

20 

Proclamation . 

n 

21 

St.  John  Baptist — Midsum.  Day , 

24 

St.  Michael — Michaelmas  Day. .  Sept.  29 
Birth  of  Prince  of  Wales  (1841). .Nov.  9 


Advent  Sunday  .  ,,  30 

St.  Thomas . Dec.  21 


Christmas  Day  (Thursday)  ....  ,,  25 


The  Year  5651  of  the  Jewish  Era  commences  on  September  15th,  1890. 
Ramadan  (Month  of  Abstinence  observed  by  the  Turks)  commences  on 
April  21st,  1890. 

The  Year  1308  of  the  Mohammedan  Era  commences  on  August  17th,  1890. 


Notes  rok  1891. 

New  Year’s  Day  falls  on  a  Thursday.  The  first  day  of  Lent  will  be  February 
11th;  Good  Friday,  March  25th ;  Easter  Day,  March  27th;  W’hit  Sunday,  May 
17th.  There  will  be  twenty-six  Sundays  after  Trinity.  Christmas  Day  wiU  fall 
on  a  Friday.  Bank  Holidays  will  be  March  3l6t,  May  18th,  August  31st,  and 
December  24th. 
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^anuari?. 


SUNKISE  AND  SUNSET. 


1st  Rises  at ....  8  8 
8th  ,,  ....  8  6 


Sets  at 


,5 

,4 


59 

8 


15th  Rises  at. . 
22nd 


.8  2 

.7  54 


Sets  at 


. ..4  18 
...4  29 


29th  Rises  at  7  45.  Sets  at  4  42. 
Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 


1st  Rises  at  1  18  p.m.  Sets  at  3  15  a.m. 

8th  ,,  6  22  p.m.  ,,  9  38  a.m. 

29th  Rises  at  11  44  a.m. 

FuU  Moon,  6th  .  5  37  a.m. 

Last  Quarter,  14th .  6  33  a.m. 


15th  Rises  at  1  24  a.m. 
22nd  ,,  9  15  a.m. 

Sets  at  2  14  a.m. 


Sets  at  11  59  a.m- 
,,  6  30  p.m. 


New  Moon,  20th . 11  49  p.m. 

First  Quarter,  27th .  8  16  p.m. 


5ay  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

\v 

1801 

Union  with  Ireland 

2 

Th 

1868 

Decided  to  start  Scottish  Wholesale  Society 

3 

F 

1882 

W.  Harrison  Ainsworth  died 

4 

S 

General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester 

5 

5 

1827 

Duke  of  York  died 

6 

M 

Einphany 

7 

Tu 

1842 

Retreat  from  Cabul 

8 

W 

1864 

Prince  Albert  Victor  born 

9 

Th 

Fire  Insurance  Expires 

10 

F 

1840 

Penny  Post  commenced 

11 

S 

Hilary  Law  Sittings  begin 

12 

S 

iFtrst  Suntrai)  after 

13 

M 

1873 

Crumpsall  Works  Purchased 

14 

Tu 

1742 

Halley,  astronomer,  died 

15 

W 

1877 

Cork  Branch  EstaNishecl 

16 

Th 

1809 

Battle  of  Corunna.  Sir  John  Moore  killed 

17 

F 

1706 

Benjamin  Franklin  born 

18 

S 

Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving 

19 

S 

SeeonU  SmtHai)  after  C^ptptjang 

20 

M 

1779 

David  Garrick  died 

21 

Tu 

1793 

Louis  XVI.  guillotined 

22 

W 

1831 

Princess  Christian  born 

23 

Th 

1875 

Canon  Kingsley  died 

24 

F 

1886 

Joseph  Maas,  vocalist,  died 

25 

S 

1759 

Robert  Burns  born 

26 

STijtrti  Sunliag  after  C^pipi^ang 

27 

M 

1823 

Dr.  Jenner  died 

28 

Tu 

1871 

Paris  capitulated 

29 

W 

1833 

First  Reformed  Parliament  met 

30 

Th 

1880 

S.S.  ‘^Plover’’  sold. — King  Charles  I.  beheaded,  1649 

31 

F 

1874 

The  Ashantees  defeated 

35 
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^edruar^. 


SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 


1st  Rises  at ....  7  41 
8tli  ,,  ...  .7  29 


Sets  at. 


4  47 

5  0 


15th  Rises  at  . .  7  16 
22nd  ,,  ..7  2 


Sets  at ... .  5  13 

..  ....  5  25 


28th  Rises  at  6  49.  Sets  at  5  36. 
Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 


/1st  Rises  at  1  24  p.m.  Sets  at  5  27  a.m. 
8th  ,,  8  47  p.m.  ,,  9  11  a.m. 

Full  Moon,  5th .  1  14  a.m. 

Last  Quarter,  12th .  6  51  p.m. 


15th  Rises  at  4  21a.m.  Sets  at  0  13  p.m. 
22nd  ,,  8  47  a.m.  ,,  9  29  p.m. 

New  Moon,  19th . 10  28  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  26th .  2  6  p.m. 


ay  of 
onth. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

1 

s 

1811 

2 

3 

M 

1830 

4 

Tu 

1852 

5 

W 

1881 

6 

Th 

1685 

7 

F 

1812 

8 

s 

9 

10 

M 

1840 

11 

Tu 

1826 

12 

W 

1637 

13 

Th 

1847 

14 

F 

1876 

15 

s 

1779 

16 

17 

M 

1861 

18 

Tu 

19 

W 

20 

Th 

1855 

21 

F 

1879 

22 

S 

23 

s 

24 

M 

25 

Tu 

1878 

26 

W 

1871 

27 

Th 

1807 

28 

F 

1874 

Remakkable  Days,  Festivals,  Annia^eksaries,  &c. 


Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  first  lighted 

Septuagestma  SunUai? — Tralee  Branch  C.  W.  S. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  born  [Opened,  1874 

Holmfirth  Flood 

Thomas  Carlyle  died 

King  Charles  II.  died 

Charles  Dickens  Horn 

Half- quarter  day 

Sexagesima  ^unlJai? 

Queen  Victoria  married 
London  University  Charter 
Ben  Johnson  died 

Turner,  historian,  died. — Trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
Opening  of  Newcastle  Building^  Waterloo  Street 
Captain  Cook  killed 

^utnguagesima  SunHag 

Duchess  of  Albany  born 

Voting  Lists:  Last  day  for  receiving. — Enderhy 
Ash  Wednesday  [Extension  Opened,  1889 

Joseph  Hume  died  ;  born  1777 
^ ‘ Pioneer’ ^  launehed. — N.  Y.  Branch  E stab.,  1876 
Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings 
6iua0ragestma  ^unUai) 

St.  Matthias 

Kilmarnock  Branch  Scottish  C.  W.  S.  Opened 
Treaty  of  Versailles 
H.  W.  Longfellow  born 
Tichborne  Trial  ended 
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'g^Tarc^. 


SUNRISE  A] 

1st  Rises  at  ....  6  47  Sets  at  ....  5  38 

8th  „  _ 6  32  „  ....5  50 

29th  Rises  at  5  ^ 

Rising,  Setting,  and  ( 
1st  Rises  at  0  5  p.m.  Sets  at  4  16  a.m. 

8th  ,,  7  50  p.m.  ,,  7  34  a.m. 

29th  Rises  at  10  49  a.; 

Full  Moon,  6th  .  6  48  p.m. 

Last  Quarter,  14th .  4  5  a.m. 

ND  SUNSET. 

15th  Rises  at ....  6  16  Sets  at  ....  6  2 

22nd  ,,  ...  .6  0  ,,  _ 6  14 

:4.  Sets  at  6  26. 

Changes  of  the  Moon. 

15th  Rises  at  3  20  a.m.  Sets  at  11  0  a.m. 
22nd  „  7  7  a.m.  ,,  8  21  a.m. 

m.  Sets  at  3  0  a.m. 

New  Moon,  20th .  9  1p.m. 

Fu’st  Quarter,  28th .  9  33  a.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Tear. 

Remaekable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveksaries,  &c. 

1 

s 

1869 

1, Balloon  St., Manchester,  Warehouse  Opened. -General 

2 

SttutlaP  in  Hent  [Quarterly  Meet.,  Man. 

3 

M 

•1877 

G.  Odger  died 

4 

Tu 

1856 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  burnt 

5 

W 

1843 

Thames  Tunnel  opened 

6 

Th 

1823 

King  of  Wurtemburg  born 

7 

F 

1883 

Green,  historian,  died 

8 

S 

1866 

Stockton-on-Tees  Co-operative  Society  Commenced 

9 

S 

in  Hent — London  Branch  Estah- 

10 

M 

1863 

Prince  of  Wales  married  [lished,  1874 

11 

Tu 

1888 

Emp.  Wm.  of  Germany  died. — Dr.  Livingstone  born. 

12 

W 

1851 

Owens  College  opened  [1817 

13 

Th 

1879 

Duke  of  Connaught  married  [Commenced  1887 

14 

F 

1864 

Wholesale  Society  commenced  business. — Batley  Mill 

15 

S 

1860 

Heckmondwike  Co-operative  Society  Commenced 

16 

dFourtfj  SunUag  in  ilent 

17 

M 

St.  Patrick 

18 

Tu 

1848 

Princess  Louise  born 

19 

W 

1832 

First  Reform  Bill  read  a  third  time 

20 

Th 

1845 

Sir  Thomas  Potter  Knight  died 

21 

F 

1871 

Princess  Louise  married 

22 

S 

C.  W.  S.  Quarter  Bay 

23 

S 

SunUai)  tn  iLent 

24 

M 

Rouen  Branch  Opened,  1879. — Eccles  Co-operative 

25 

Tu 

Lady  Day 

[Society  Commenced  1857 

26 

W 

1819 

Duke  of  Cambridge  born 

27 

Th 

1625 

James  I.  died 

28 

F 

1811 

John  Bright  born  Nov.  16 ;  died  Mar.  27,  1889,  aged  77 

29 

S 

1879 

Trial  Trip  s.s.  Pioneer.'’ — 7th  Congress,  London, 

30 

S 

?3alm  Sttuirai) 

[1875.  Prof.  T.  Rogers,  Pres. 

31 

M 

1883 

Scottish  C.W.S.  decided  to  erect  Boot  Factory 
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JVprif. 


1st  Kises  at 
8th 


.5  37 
.5  22 


SUNKISE 
Sets  at  , 


AND  SUNSET 


.6  30 
.6  42 


15th  Kises  at. ..  .5  6 
22nd  ,,  ...  .4  51 


Sets  at ....  6  54 
••  ....7  5 


29th  Rises  at  4  37.  Sets  at  7  17. 
Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 


1st  Rises  at  2  0  p.m.  Sets  at  4  42  a.m. 
8th  ,,  10  44  p.m.  ,,  6  56  a.m. 


15th  Rises  at  4  10  a.m.  Sets  at  1  54  p.m. 
22nd  ,,  6  36  a.m.  ,,  10  54  p.m. 


29th  Rises  at  0  52  p.m.  Sets  at  3  9  a.m. 


Full  Moon,  5th  .  9  24  a.m. 

Last  Quarter,  12th  . 10  53  a.m. 


New  Moon,  19th .  8  6  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  27th .  4  52  a.m. 


)ay  of 
yionth. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

1 

Tu 

1872 

2 

W 

1877 

3 

Th 

1593 

4 

F 

1774 

5 

S 

1497 

6 

7 

M 

8 

Tu 

1778 

9 

W 

1877 

10 

Th 

1871 

11 

F 

1810 

12 

S 

1873 

13 

& 

14 

M 

1873 

15 

Tu 

1863 

16 

W 

1563 

17 

Th 

1876 

18 

F 

1873 

19 

S 

1881 

20 

1868 

21 

M 

1843 

22 

Tu 

1878 

23 

W 

1883 

24 

Th 

1866 

25 

F 

1844 

26 

S 

27 

S 

28 

M 

1759 

29 

Tu 

1856 

30 

W 

1884 

Remaekable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveksaeies,  &c. 


4th  Congeess,  Bolton.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  President 
9th  Con.,Leicestee.  Hon.  A.  Heebeet,  Vre^.-Liverpool 
George  Plerbert,  poet,  born  [Depot  Commenced,  1875 
Oliver  Goldsmith  died 
Canada  discovered  [M.P.,  President,  1874 

lEaStCt  SunHa)? — 6th  Congeess,  Halifax.  T.  Beassey, 
Hamburg  Branch  Commenced,  1884 
Lord  Chatham  died  [Insurance  expires 

Leith  Beanch  Scottish  Wholesale  Opened.  —  Fire 
3ed  Congeess,  Biemingham.  A.  Heebeet,  M.P.,  Pres. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  born 

5th  Congeess,  Newcastle.  J.  Cowen,  jun..  President 

JFirst  SunUaa?  after  iSaster  (Hoto  Sunliai?) 

Armagh  Branch  Opened. — 11th  Congeess,  Gloucestee. 
Moquin  Tandon  died  [Prof.  J.  Stuaet,  Pres.,  1879 
Shakspere  born 

8th  Congeess,  Glasgow.  Professor  Hodgson,  Pres. 
Justus  Liebig,  chemist,  died 
liord  Beaconsfield  died 

Scottish  Co-opeeative  Wholesale  Society  Eneolled 
Duke  of  Sussex  died 

(  10th  Congeess,  Manchestee.  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Presi 
[  dent. — Nottingham  Sale  Room  Opened,  1886 
Red  Cross  Society  instituted 

Tipperary  Branch  Opened. — Daniel  Defoe  died,  1731 
Rochdale  Pioneees’  Society  Commenced 
Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving 

STipirtr  ^ttuUa^  after  (l^agter 

William  Pitt  born 

Russian  War  ended 

Sir  M.  Costa,  composer,  died 
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SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at  ..  ..4  34  Sets  at _ 7  20 

15th  Rises  at ....  4  10  Sets  at ....  7  42 

8tli 

>> 

...  .4 

21  „  .. ..7  31 

22nd  „  ....4  1  ,,  ....7  52 

29th  Rises  at  3  53.  Sets  at  8  1. 

Rising,  Setting,  and 

Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises  at  3  14  p.m.  Sets  at  3  45  a.m. 

15th  Rises  at  3  17  a.m.  Sets  at  9  21  a.m. 

8th 

morn. 

,,  6  46  a.m. 

22nd  ,,  6  28  a.m.  ,,  11  35  p.m. 

29th  Rises  at  2  6  p.m.  Sets  at  2  7  a.m. 

Full  Moon 

,4th  ... 

New  Moon,  18th .  8  19  p.m. 

Last  Quarter,  11th. 

First  Quarter,  26th  . 10  34  p.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remaekable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveksakies,  &c. 

1 

Th 

1769 

Duke  of  Wellington  born 

2 

F 

1868 

Thames  Embankment  opened 

3 

S 

1494 

Jamaica  discovered 

4 

S 

iFourtlj  after  Chaster 

5 

M 

1821 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  died 

6 

Tu 

1859 

Humboldt  died 

7 

1868 

Lord  Brougham  died 

8 

Th 

1860 

Paper  Duty  abolished 

9 

F 

1873 

John  Stuart  Mill  died. — Half  Quarter  Day 

10 

S 

1863 

Stonewall  Jackson  killed 

11 

laogation  Suntiai? 

12 

M 

1869 

Co-op.  Printing  Society,  Manchester,  com.  business 

13 

Tu 

1771 

Robert  Owen  born 

14 

W 

1883 

15th  Con.,  Edinburgh.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P.,  Pres. 

15 

Th 

1847 

Daniel  O’Connell  died;  born  August  6th,  1775 

16 

F 

1871 

Vendome  Column  destroyed 

17 

S 

1880 

12th  Congress,  Newcastle.  Bishop  of  Durham,  Pres. 

18 

SunUai)  after  ^seension 

19 

IM 

1873 

Metric  System  introduced 

20 

Tu 

1506 

Columbus  died 

21 

W 

1888 

20th  Congress,  Dewsbury.  E.  V.  Neale,  President 

22 

Th 

1886 

Death  of  Lloyd  Jones 

23 

F 

1883 

Victor  Hugo,  novelist,  died 

24 

S 

1876 

Purchase  of  s.s. 

“Plover 

25 

<s 

26 

M 

1885 

[17th  Congress,  Oldham.  Lloyd  Jones,  President 

27 

Tu 

Voting  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving 

28 

W 

1878 

Earl  Russell  died. 

1  Oxford.  Lord  Re  ay.  Pres.,  1882 

29 

Th 

1859 

Manchester  Equitable  Society  Com. — 14th  Congress, 

30 

F 

1887 

19th  Congress,  Carlisle.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Pres. 

31 

S 

1884 

Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings. — 

[Leicester  Works,  second  Extension,  Opened  1884 
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§une. 

SUNKISE  A 

1st  Rises  at  ...  .3  50  Sets  at  ...  .8  5 

8th  „  _ 3  46  „  _ 8  11 

29th  Rises  at  3 

Rising,  Setting,  and 

Ist  Rises  at  5  58  p.m.  Sets  at  2  59  a.m. 
8th  ,,  0  20  a.m.  ,,  9  27  a.m. 

29th  Rises  at  4  52  p.r 

Full  Moon,  3rd  .  6  34  a.m. 

Last  Quarter,  9th  .  9  50  p.m. 

ND  SUNSET. 

15th  Rises  at ....  3  44  Sets  at _ 8  16 

22nd  „  ....3  45  „  ....8  18 

8.  Sets  at  8  18. 

Changes  of  the  Moon. 

15th  Rises  at  2  40  a.m.  Sets  at  6  24  p.m. 

22nd  ,,  8  22  a.m.  ,,  11 38  p.m. 

n.  Sets  at  1  23  a.m. 

New  Moon,  17th .  9  58  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  25th .  154  p.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remakkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaeies,  &c. 

1 

SunUaa? — Kilmallock  Branch  Opened,  1868 

2 

M 

1873 

Manchester  Drapery  Department  Established. — 16th 

3 

Tu 

[Congress,  Derby,  1884.  Sedley  Taylor,  Pres. 

4 

W 

1833 

General  Wolseley  born 

5 

Th 

1723 

Adam  Smith  born 

6 

F 

1881 

Copenhagen  Branch  Opened. — 2nd  Congress,  Man.  W. 

7 

S 

Gen. Quarterly  Meeting,  Man.  [Morrison,  M.P.,  Pres., 

8 

S 

aft.  —  [1870.-13thCon.,  Leeds. 

9 

M 

1870 

Charles  Dickens  died  [Earl  Derby,  Pres,,  1881 

10 

Tu 

1854 

Crystal  Palace  opened 

11 

W 

1866 

Money  Panic 

12 

Th 

1889 

Armagh  Railway  disaster 

13 

F 

1878 

Berlin  Congress  assembled 

14 

S 

1886 

]8th  Congress,  Plymouth.  Lord  Morley,  President 

15 

S 

1875 

Manchester  Drapery  Warehouse,  Dantzie  St.,  Opened 

16 

M 

1888 

Emp.  Fred.  Wm.  of  Germany  died.  Reigned  14  wks. — 

17 

Tu 

1862 

Canning  died  [Indus,  and  Prov.  Societies  Act,  1854 

18 

W 

1876 

W.  Pare,  First  Secretary  of  Congress  Board,  died 

19 

Th 

1834 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  born 

20 

F 

1837 

Queen’s  Ascension  [Congress  Board,  died,  1884 

21 

S 

Longest  Day. — Jos..  Smith,  Assistant,  Secretary 

22 

S 

2ri)uti  SunUai)  after 

23 

M 

1861 

Lord  Campbell  died 

24 

Tu 

Midsummer  Day 

25 

W 

1884 

Newcastle  Drapery  Warehouse  Opened 

26 

Th 

1830 

George  lY.  died. — Samuel  Crompton  died,  1827 

27 

F 

1840 

Paganini,  violinist,  died 

28 

S 

1838 

C.  W.  S.  Quarter  Day 

29 

5) 

1879 

Victoria  University  chartered 

30 

M 

1879 

Goole  Forwarding  Depot  Opened 
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SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 


15th  Rises  at  . .  4  2 
22iid  ,,  .  .4  11 


1st  Rises  at ....  3  49  Sets  at ... .  8  18 
8th  ,,  ...  .3  55  ,,  ....  8  15 

29th  Rises  at  4  21.  Sets  at  7  52. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon 

1st  Rises  at  7  34  p.m.  Sets  at  2  25  a.m. 

8th  ,,  11  49  p.m.  ,,  11  17  a.m. 


Sets  at . . 


8 

8 


9 

1 


29th, Rises  at  6  22  p.m.  Sets  at  0  59  a.m. 


15th  Rises  at  2  20  a.m.  Sets  at  7  26  p.m. 
22nd  ,,  9  36  a.m.  ,,  10  34  p.m. 


Full  Moon,  2nd .  2  23  p.m. 

Last  Quarter,  9th .  4  43  a.m. 


FuU  Moon,  31st . 9  24  p.m. 


New  Moon,  17th .  0  50  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  25th .  2  24  a.m. 


)ay  of 
Slonth. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

Tu 

1872 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  Commenced 

2 

W 

1867 

Equitable  Co-op.  Building  Society  Established 

3 

Ik 

1881 

Dundee  Branch  OF  Scottish  C.W.S.  Opened 

4 

F 

1776 

Independence  Day,  U.S.A. 

5 

S 

Various  Licenses  expire 

6 

iFiftij  Suntrai)  after  S'rintti? 

7 

M 

1888 

Launch  of  s.s.  Equity  ” 

8 

Tu 

1797 

Edmund  Burke  died 

9 

W 

Fire  Insurances  expire 

10 

Th 

1835 

Hartlepool  Tidal  Harbour  Opened 

11 

F 

1874 

Lancashire  AND  Yorkshire  Prod.  Society  Instituted 

12 

S 

1869 

Limerick  Branch  Opened 

13 

& 

Stxtfj  Sunirai)  after  2rrmtti> 

14 

M 

1873 

Waterford  Branch  Opened 

15 

Tu 

St.  Swithin's  Day 

16 

W 

1876 

Manchester  Furnishing  Department  Opened 

17 

Th 

1845 

Earl  Grey  died 

18 

F 

1881 

Dean  Stanley  died 

19 

S 

1873 

Bishop  Wilberforce  died 

20 

s> 

Sebentt)  SunHai)  after  ^Triniti? 

21 

M 

1887 

Manchester  New  Furnishing  Warehouse  Opened.-Pur- 

22 

Tu 

1807 

Garibaldi  born  [chase  of  s.s.  ‘'Marianne  Briggs/’  1883 

23 

W 

1833 

Marquis  of  Hartington  born 

24 

Th 

1851 

Window  Tax  repealed 

25 

F 

1883 

Captain  Webb  drowned 

26 

S 

Nomination  Lists  .*  Last  day  for  receiving 

27 

s 

^unlJai?  after  ^rtnttp — Purchase  of  s.s. 

28 

J\I 

1838 

Queen  Victoria  crowned  [“  Cambrian,”  1881 

29 

Tu 

1833 

Wilberforce  died 

30 

W 

1870 

Franco-German  War  begun 

31 

Th 

1872 

Edward  Peace  died 
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SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at ....  4  25  Sets  at -  7  47 

15th  Rises  at  ..4  47  Sets  at _ 7  21 

8th 

>5 

...  .4  36  ,,  ....  7  35 

22nd  „  ..4  58  „  _ 7  7 

29th  Rises  at  5  9.  Sets  at  6  52. 

Rising,  Setting,  and 

Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises  at  8  46  p.m.  Sets  at  4  32  a.m. 

15th  Rises  at  4  3  a.m.  Sets  at  7  48  p.m. 

8th 

1114  p.m.  ,,  2  6  p.m. 

22nd  ,,  0  13  p.m.  ,,  9  49  p.m. 

29th  Rises  at  7  12  p.m.  Sets  at  3  26  4.m. 

Last  Quarter,  7th  . 

First  Quarter,  23rd .  1  20  p.m. 

New  Moon,  15th. . . 

.  4  20  p.m. 

Full  Moon,  30th .  4  35  a.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remaekable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveesaries,  &c. 

1 

F 

.  Lammas  Day 

2 

S 

1800 

Last  Sitting  of  Irish  Parliament 

3 

S 

1732 

Bank  of  England  started 

4 

M 

1873 

Cheshire  Branch  Opened  and  Leicester  Worhs  Purchas'd 

5 

Tu 

1876 

Leicester  Works,  first  extension,  Opened.— BankKolidsiy 

6 

W 

1844 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  born 

7 

Th 

1870 

Siege  of  Paris 

8 

F 

1827 

George  Canning  died 

9 

S 

1675 

Greenwich  Observatory  commenced 

10 

1675 

Royal  Observatory  commenced 

11 

M 

1863 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Enrolled 

12 

Tu 

Grouse  shooting  begins 

13 

\V 

1870 

Admiral  Farragut  died 

14 

Th 

1880 

Heekmondwike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  Commenced 

15 

F 

1771 

Sir  Walter  Scott  born 

16 

S 

1873 

C.  W.  S.  Lnsuranee  Fund  Established 

17 

1786 

Frederick  the  Great  died 

18 

M 

1870 

Battle  of  Gravelotte 

19 

Tu 

1885 

Foundation  Stone  of  new  Eddystone  Lighthouse  laid 

20 

W 

1868 

Abergele  Railway  Accident 

21 

Th 

1867 

Fifth  Duke  of  Northumberland  died 

22 

F 

1800 

Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  born 

23 

S 

1862 

CoENEE  Stone,  Blackley  Stoee,  laid 

24 

& 

1572 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 

25 

M 

1886 

Longton  Crockery  Depot  Opened 

26 

Tu 

Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving 

27 

W 

1883 

Comte  de  Paris  claimed  the  French  Throne 

28 

Th 

1850 

Dover  and  Calais  Cable  laid 

29 

F 

1867 

Co-op.  Insueance  Company  Registeeed 

30 

S 

Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings 

31 

after  STnuitg 
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^eptem£>er. 

SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 

1st  Kises  at.. .  .5  14  Sets  at....  6  46 

15th  Rises  at  . .  5  36  Sets  at ... .  6  14 

8th 

J) 

...  .5  25  ,,  ....  6  30 

22nd  ,,  ..5  48  ,,  ....  5  58 

29th  Rises  at  5  58.  Sets  at  5  42. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises  at  8  14  p.m.  Sets  at  7  51  p.m. 

15th  Rises  at  6  28  a.m.  Sets  at  7  4  p.m. 

8th 

99 

11  49  p.m.  ,,  4  10  a.m. 

22nd  „  2  59  p.m.  ,,  10  24  p.m. 

29th  Rises  at  6  34  p.m. 

Sets  at  6  44  a.m. 

Last  Quarter,  6th 

First  Quarter,  21st . 10  5  p.m. 

New  Moon,  14th. . 

Full  Moon,  28th .  1  0  p.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

M 

1870 

Hebden  Bridge  Manufacturing  Society  Started 

2 

Tu 

1871 

“  Co-operative  News  ”  First  Issued 

3 

W 

1658 

Oliver  Cromwell  died 

4 

Th 

1837 

Lord  Aslibnrne  died 

5 

F 

1838 

Grace  Darling’s  Rescue 

6 

S 

General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester 

7 

<s 

Suntraj?  after  STrinitg 

8 

M 

Scottish  Wholesale  Commenced  Business,  1868 

9 

Tu 

1882 

Battle  of  Kassassin 

10 

W 

1882 

Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 

11 

Th 

1709 

Battle  of  Malplaquet 

12 

F 

1819 

Marshal  Blucher  died 

13 

S 

1884 

Lifeboat  “  Co-operator  No.  1  ”  presented  to  R.  N.  L.  I. 

14 

1852 

Duke  of  Wellington  died 

15 

M 

1873 

Leicester  Worhs  Commenced 

16 

Tu 

1830 

First  railway  opened 

17 

W 

1863 

Paisley  Manufacturing  Society  Started 

18 

Th 

1797 

General  Hoche  died 

19 

F 

Paisley  Road  Premises,  Scottish  C.  W.  S.,  Opened 

20 

S 

1884 

21st  Anniversary  of  C.  W.  S.,  Commemoration  of 

21 

s> 

Stxteewttj  ^untiaa?  after  S^rmtti? 

22 

M 

St.  Matthew 

23 

Tu 

Autumn  commences 

24 

W 

1882 

Cetewayo  arrived  at  Cape  Town 

25 

Th 

1870 

Siege  of  Paris  commenced 

26 

F 

1857 

Lucknow  relieved 

27 

S 

Co-operative  B  hole  sale  Society  Quarter  Day 

28 

& 

Settenteentt)  Sunirai)  after  STrinitt? 

29 

M 

{ Michaelmas  Day.— 

-Bristol  Depot  Com.,  1884. — Edin- 

1  [burgh  Co- 

OP.  Printing  Co.  Commenced,  1873 

30 

Tu 

1758 

Nelson  born 

t 

i 
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^cfoBer. 

SUNEISE  AJ 

1st  Rises  at  ....  6  2  Sets  at ... .  5  37 

8th  „  ...  .6  16  ,,  - 5  19 

29th  Rises  at  6 

Rising,  Setting,  and  ( 

1st  Rises  at  7  14  p.m.  Sets  at  9  28  a.m. 

8th  ,,  morn.  „  3  59  p.m. 

29th  Rises  at  5  38  p.r 

Last  Quarter,  5th  .  8  23  p.m. 

New  Moon,  13th  . 11  5  p.m. 

?D  SUNSET. 

15th  Rises  at  ..6  27  Sets  at....  5  4 
22nd  ,,  ..6  40  „  ....  4  49 

52.  Sets  at  4  35. 

!3hanges  of  the  Moon. 

15th  Rises  at  7  52  a.m.  Sets  at  5  59  p.m. 
22nd  ,,  3 14  p.m.  ,,  mom. 

n.  Sets  at  8  21  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  21st . . . . .  5  36  a.m. 

Full  Moon,  27th . 11  42  p.m. 

Day  of 
Month 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

w 

Th 

F 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

1873 

1786 

1883 

1787 

1874 

1884 

1870 

1871 
1759 

1885 
1492 

1886 
1822 

1872 
1815 
1834 
1874 
1826 
1745 
1823 
1805 
1707 
1821 
1852 

1859 

1728 

1844 

1831 

1751 

1882 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  died 

Admiral  Keppel  died 

Burnham  Beeches  made  public 

Guizot  born 

Durham  Soap  Works  Commenced 

S.S.  Progress  Launched 

Battle  before  Metz 

Chicago  burnt 

Eddy  stone  Lighthouse  finished 
“  Hell  Gate  ”  dynamited 

America  discovered  by  Columbus 

S.S.  ‘'Federation’'  Launched 

Canova  died 

C.  W.  S.  Bank  Department  Commenced  ' 

Murat  shot 

Houses  of  Parliament  burnt 

First  Hospital  Saturday 

Last  English  lottery 

Dean  Swift  died 

Thomas  Hughes  born 

Battle  of  Trafalgar 

First  British  Parliament  opened 

Wallsend  Colliery  Explosion 

D.  Webster  died 

Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving 
“  Royal  Charter”  lost 

Captain  Cook  born 

Royal  Exchange  opened 

Bristol  riots 

Sheridan  born 

Leeds  Saleroom  Opened 
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1 

\ 

SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 

1st  Kises  at  ...  .6  56  Sets  at  ...  .4  32 

15th  Rises  at ....  7  20  Sets  at....  4  9 

8th 

...  .7 

8  „  .. ..4  20 

22nd  ,,  ...  .7  32  ,,  ...  .4  0 

29th  Rises  at  7  ^ 

3.  Sets  at  3  54. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises  at  7  28  p.m.  Sets  at  11  56  a.m 

15th  Rises  at  10  46  a.m.  Sets  at  6  10  p.m. 

8th 

>> 

1  56  a.m.  ,,  3  17  p.m. 

22nd  ,,  2  44  p.m.  ,,  1  58  a.m. 

29th  Rises  at  6  9  p.m.  Sets  at  10  39  a.m. 

Last  Quarter,  4th  . 

First  Quarter,  19th  .  0  45  p.m. 

New  Moon,  12th. . . 

Full  Moon,  26th . ; .  1  23  p.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remakkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

s 

1882 

Tea  and  Coffee  Department,  London,  Commenced 

2 

s 

1887 

London  Branch  New  Warehouse  Opened. — Manufac.  of 

3 

M 

18C0 

Battle  of  Hohenlinden  [Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Com. 

4 

Tu 

1869 

George  Peabody  died 

5 

W 

1861 

Halifax  Industrial  Society  Inaugurated 

6 

Th 

1869 

Blackfriars  New  Bridge  opened 

7 

F 

1801 

B,.  D.  Owen,  Reformer,  born 

8 

S 

1886 

Trial  Trip  s.s.  ' 

Federation 

9 

1841 

Prince  of  Wales  born 

10 

M 

1483 

Martin  Luther  boi 

m 

11 

Tu 

1887 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  first  sod  cut 

12 

W 

1854 

Charles  Kemble  died 

13 

Th 

1851 

Telegraph  between  England  and  France  opened 

14 

F 

1844 

Abercrombie,  metaphysician,  died 

15 

S 

1708 

Pitt,  statesman,  born 

16 

1811 

John  Bright  born 

17 

M 

1858 

Robert  Owen  died 

18 

Tu 

1852 

Duke  of  Wellington  buried  at  St.  Paul’s 

19 

W 

1815 

Peace  proclaimed 

20 

Th 

1869 

Suez  Canal  opened 

21 

F 

1835 

The  “ Ettrick  Shepherd”  died 

22 

S 

1804 

Rochdale  Canal  opened 

23 

1641 

Irish  Rebellion 

24 

M 

[T.  A.  Walker,  Contractor  for  Ship  Canal,  1889 

25 

Tu 

Voting  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. — Death  of 

26 

W 

1871 

Opening  of  Newcastle -on -Tyne  Branch 

27 

Th 

1812 

Lord  Selborne  born 

28 

F 

1814 

Times  printed  by  steam 

29 

S 

Newcastle  and  London  Branch  Quarterly  Meetings 

30 

St.  AndreiCs  Day 

540 


December. 


SUNRISE  A1 

1st  Rises  at  ....  7  46  Sets  at _ 3  53 

8th  „  ....755  „  ....350 

29th  Rises  at  8  £ 

Rising,  Setting,  and 

1st  Rises  at  8  14  p.m.  Sets  at  0  2  p.m. 

8th  ,,  3  10  a.m.  ,,  2  8  p.m. 

29th  Rises  at  7  7  p.m. 

Last  Quarter,  4th .  1  27  p.m. 

New  Moon,  12th .  3  11a.m. 

SUNSET. 

15th  Rises  at. ..  .8  2  Sets  at. ..  .3  49 

22nd  „  ... .8  7  ,,  _ 3  51 

1.  Sets  at  3  56. 

Changes  of  the  Moon. 

15th  Rises  at  11  19  a.m.  Sets  at  7  32  p.m. 
22nd  ,,  1  44  p.m.  ,,  3  43  a.m. 

Sets  at  10  32  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  18th  .  8  36  p.m. 

Full  Moon,  26th .  5  57  a.m. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Remaekable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveesakies,  &c. 

1 

M 

1844 

Princess  of  Wales  born 

2 

Tu 

1851 

Coup  d’Etat  in  Paris 

3 

W 

1820 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  born 

4 

Th 

1795 

Thomas  Carlyle  born 

5 

F 

1870 

Rome  made  Italian  capital 

6 

S 

General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester 

7 

Seconti  SttttUaj)  m 

8 

M 

1863 

Fire  at  Santiago 

9 

Tu 

Grouse  shooting  ends 

10 

W 

1768 

Royal  Academy  instituted 

11 

Th 

1805 

Archdeacon  Denison  born 

12 

F 

1883 

Vice-Chancellor  Hall  died 

13 

S 

1884 

Attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge 

14 

Sunirai)  in 

15 

M 

1683 

Isaak  Walton  died 

16 

Tu 

1865 

Commercial  Treaty  with  Austria  signed 

17 

W 

1770 

Beethoven  born 

18 

Th 

1862 

Total  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  United  States 

19 

F 

1805 

Lord  Beaconsfield  born 

20 

S 

1848 

Napoleon  elected  President 

21 

& 

JIFourtf)  SiinUag  tu 

22 

M 

1811 

Archbishop  Tait  born 

23 

Tu 

1861 

Funeral  of  Prince  Consort 

24 

W 

1863 

W.  M.  Thackeray  died 

25 

Th 

©ijriStttias  -13 ap* — Oldham  Indus.  Socy.  Com.,  1850 

26 

F 

Boxing  Day. — Bank  Holiday 

27 

S 

C.  W.  S.  Quarter  Day. — Charles  Lamb  died,  1859 

28 

s 

dFirsst  Sunl^aj?  after  CTfjristmas 

29 

M 

1809 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  born 

30 

Tu 

1885 

C.  W.  S.  Fire,  London  Tea  Department 

31 

W 

1882 

Gambetta,  statesman,  died 

MANCHESTER ; 
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